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ORIGINS  GflUCRV 

formerly  TRIBAL  ARTS  GALLERY,  NYC 

Ceremonial  and  modern  sculpture 
for  new  and  advanced  collectors 


Open  7  Days 
413-298-0002 


36  Main  St.  POB  905 
Stockbridge,  MA  01 262 


Every  car  has  its  moment. 

This  one  has  thousands  per  second. 
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Sillfll! 


The  new  3  Series.  Pure  drive, 


Test  drive  The  Ultimate  Driving  Machine^ 
at  your  authorized  BMW  center . 


The  New 

^KS*. 

BMW  3  Series 

/gPr^E^ 

From  $27,745* 

\jf 

bmwusa.com 

The  Ultimate 

1-800-334-4BMW 

Driving  Machine* 

For  all  there 
is  to  see  and  do 

in  city  after 
city,  after  city, 

after  city. . . 


Britain  is  brimming  with  the  finest 
theatre,  art,  music,  entertainment,  dining, 
shopping  and  more,  in  city  after  city. 

So  is  our  UK  City  Experience  Guide.  It's 
rich  with  information  about  the  incredible 
range  of  all  there  is  to  see  and  do  in  the 
cities  of  Britain.  From  living  it  up  in  Liverpool, 
to  immersing  yourself  in  drama  in  Bath. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  UK  City  Experience  Guide 
call  1-800-205-9846,  visit  us  on  the  web 
at  www. travelbritain.org/cityculture. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  Season,  2001-02 
TANGLEWOOD  2002 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Peter  A.  Brooke,  Chairman 
Deborah  Davis  Berman,  Vice-Chairman 
Julian  Cohen,  Vice-Chairman 
Nina  L.  Doggett,  Vice-Chairman 


Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Gabriella  Beranek 
Jan  Brett 
Paul  Buttenwieser 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Life  Trustees 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.Arnold,  Jr. 
J.P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Jane  C.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Charles  K.  Gifford 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Edna  S.  Kalman 
George  Krupp 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 


Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  President 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 
Ray  Stata,  Vice-Chairman 

Ed  Linde  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Richard  P.  Morse  Hannah  H.  Schneider 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  Roger  T.  Servison 

Robert  P.  O'Block  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 

Peter  C.  Read  Stephen  R.  Weiner 

Donna  Riccardi,  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
ex-officio 


Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney      George  H.  Kidder  Mrs.  George  Lee 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.         Harvey  Chet  Krentzman     Sargent 
Archie  C.  Epps  Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer      Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  William  J.  Poorvu  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Dean  W.  Freed  Irving  W.  Rabb  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

Thomas  D.  May  and  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurers 

Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Diddy  Cullinane,  Chair 


Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


Helaine  B.  Allen 
Joel  B.  Alvord 
Marjorie  Arons-Barron 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
George  D.  Behrakis 
George  W.  Berry 
Mark  G.  Borden 
Alan  Bressler 
Robin  A.  Brown 
Samuel  B.  Bruskin 
William  Burgin 
Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 
Rena  F.  Clarke 
Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 
Eric  D.  Collins 
Ranny  Cooper 
Martha  H.W. 

Crowninshield 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Robert  W.  Daly 
Tamara  P.  Davis 
Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca 
Disque  Deane 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian 
Paul  F.  Deninger 
JoAnne  Walton 

Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Francis  A.  Doyle 


Jane  C.  Edmonds 
William  R.  Elfers 
George  M.  Elvin 
John  P.  Eustis  II 
Pamela  D.  Everhart 
Judith  Moss  Feingold 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Lawrence  K.  Fish 
Myrna  H.  Freedman 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 
Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J. 
Germeshausen 
Robert  P.  Gittens 
Michael  Halperson 
John  P.  Hamill 
Ellen  T.  Harris 
Deborah  M.  Hauser 
Carol  Henderson 
Anne  C.  Hodsdon 
Phyllis  S.  Hubbard 
F  Donald  Hudson 
Roger  Hunt 
Ernest  Jacquet 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jaffe 
Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Michael  Joyce 
Martin  S.  Kaplan 
William  M.  Karlyn 


Steven  E.  Karol 
Douglas  A.  Kingsley 
Robert  Kleinberg 
David  I.  Kosowsky 
Dr.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mrs.  William  D. 

Larkin,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 
Alexander  M.  Levine 
Christopher  J.  Lindop 
Shari  Loessberg 
Edwin  N.  London 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
John  A.  MacLeod  II 
Carmine  Martignetti 
Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D. 
Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D. 
Barbara  E.  Maze 
Thomas  McCann 
Patricia  McGovern 
Joseph  C.  McNay 
Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Robert  T.O'Connell 
Norio  Ohga 
Louis  F  Orsatti 
May  H.  Pierce 
Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint 
Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 


Patrick  J.  Purcell 
Carol  Reich 
Alan  Rottenberg 
Michael  Ruettgers 
Arthur  I.  Segel 
Ross  E.  Sherbrooke 
L.  Scott  Singleton 
Gilda  Slifka 
Mrs.  Micho  Spring 
Charles  A.  Stakeley 
Jacquelynne  M. 

Stepanian 
Samuel  Thorne 
Bill  Van  Faasen 
Loet  A.  Velmans 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
Larry  Weber 
Stephen  R.  Weber 
Robert  S.  Weil 
James  Westra 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Reginald  H.  White 
Margaret  Williams- 

DeCelles 
Robin  Wilson 
Robert  Winters 
Kathryn  A.  Wong 
Richard  Wurtman, 

M.D. 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Sandra  Bakalar 
William  M.  Bulger 
Mrs.  Levin  H. 

Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  Eckstein 
Edward  Eskandarian 
Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas 

Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 


Jordan  Golding 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Susan  D.  Hall 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Glen  H.  Hiner 
Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman 
Lola  Jaffe 
H.  Eugene  Jones 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mrs.  Gordon  F. 

Kingsley 
Robert  K.  Kraft 


Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Hart  D.  Leavitt 
Laurence  Lesser 
Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Nathan  R.  Miller 
Hanae  Mori 
Mrs.  Hiroshi  H. 

Nishino 
John  A.  Perkins 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Robert  E.  Remis 


Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
John  Ex  Rodgers 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P. 

Whitney 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Business  Leadership  Association 

Board  of  Directors 

Charles  K.  Gifford,  Chairman 
Michael  J.  Joyce,  President 


Leo  L.  Beranek,  James  F.  Cleary,  and 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairmen  Emeriti 


Robin  A.  Brown 
Michael  J.  Costello 
Robert  W.  Daly 
Francis  A.  Doyle 
William  R.  Elfers 
Lawrence  K.  Fish 


John  P.  Hamill 
Ernest  K.  Jacquet 
Steven  E.  Karol 
Edmund  F.  Kelly 
Christopher  J.  Lindop 


Thomas  J.  May 
J.  Kent  McHose 
Joseph  C.  McNay 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 


Carmine  A.  Martignetti    Lynda  A.  Schubert 


Roger  T.  Servison 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 

William  C.  Van  Faasen 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
Lawrence  Weber 


Ex-Officio   Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Diddy  Cullinane  •  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Donna  Riccardi,  President  Melvin  R.  Bleiberg,  Executive  Vice-President/ 

Audley  Fuller,  Executive  Vice-President/  Tang/ewood 

Administration  Olga  Turcotte,  Secretary 

Ann  Philbin,  Executive  Vice-President/  William  A.  Along,  Treasurer 

Fundraising  Barbara  Steincr,  Nominating  Committee 

Chairman 


Joyce  Anagnos,  Symphony 

Shop  Staffing 
Judy  Barr,  Hall  Services 


Dorothyann  M.  Callahan, 

Membership 
Howard  Cutler,  Resource 

Development 


Lisa  Mafrici,  Special  Projects 
Ellen  Mayo,  Public  Relations 
Barbara  Roller,  Education  and 
Outreach 


Administration 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 
Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Tony  Beadle,  Manager,  Boston  Pops 

J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-  S  axe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  ofTanglewood  Music  Center 

Thomas  D.  May,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 


Kim  Noltemy,  Director  of  Sales  and 

Marketing 
Caroline  Smedvig  Taylor,  Senior  Advisor 

to  the  Managing  Director 
Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ ARTISTIC 

Karen  Leopardi,  Artist  Assistant/Secretary  to  the  Music  Director  •  Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  • 
Suzanne  Page,  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director/Manager  of  Board  Administration  •  Alexander  Steinbeis, 
Artistic  Administration  Coordinator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Operations  Manager 

Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager  •  John  Demick,  Senior  Stage  Technician  •  Keith  Elder,  Production 
Coordinator  •  Julie  Giattina,  Assistant  Chorus  Manager  •  Stephanie  Kluter,  Assistant  to  the  Orchestra 
Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Ozawa  Hall  Stage  Manager  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Timothy 
Tsukamoto,  Orchestra  Personnel  Coordinator 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Programming 

Jana  Gimenez,  Operations  Manager  •  Sheri  Goldstein,  Personal  Assistant  to  the  Conductor  •  Julie  Knippa, 

Administration  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Artistic  Coordinator 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting 
Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Lamees  Al-Noman,  Cash  Accountant  •  Shira  Beckerman,  Budget  Assistant  •  Yaneris  Briggs,  Accounts 
Payable  Supervisor  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs  • 
Y  Georges  Minyayluk,  Senior  Investment  Accountant  •  Pam  Netherwood,  Assistant  Manager,  Symphony 
Shop  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Accountant  •  Mary  Park,  Budget  Analyst  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Mana- 
ger •  Taunia  Soderquist,  Assistant  Payroll  Accountant/Accounting  Clerk  •  Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant 

DEVELOPMENT 

Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  ♦  Judi  Taylor  Cantor,  Director  of  Individual  and  Planned 
Giving  ♦  Sally  Dale,  Director  of  Stewardship  and  Development  Administration  ♦  Deborah  Hersey,  Director 
of  Development  Services  and  Technology  ♦  Jo  Frances  Kaplan,  Director  of  Institutional  Giving  ♦  Tracy 
Wilson,  Director  ofTanglewood  Community  Relations  and  Development  Liaison 

Tahli  Adler,  Program  Coordinator  for  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Howard  L.  Breslau,  Senior  Major  Gifts  Offi- 
cer •  Diane  Cataudella,  Manager  of  Stewardship  Programs  •  Rebecca  R.  Crawford,  Director  of  Development 
Communications  "Joanna  Drake,  Coordinator,  Tanglewood Annual Funds  •  Elizabeth  Drolet,  Senior  Major 
Gifts  Officer  •  Adrienne  Ericsson,  Grants  Coordinator  •  Sandy  Eyre,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds  • 
Sarah  Fitzgerald,  Manager  of  Gift  Processing  and  Donor  Records  •  Julie  Hausmann,  Manager,  BSO  and 
Pops  Annual  Funds  •  Blaine  Hudson,  Program  Coordinator,  Corporate  Membership  and  Events  •  Justin 
Kelly,  Assistant  Manager  of  Gift  Processing  and  Donor  Records  •  Patricia  Kramer,  Associate  Director,  Corpo- 
rate Sponsorships  •  Katherine  M.  Krupanski,  Coordinator,  BSO  and  Pops  Annual  Funds  •  Barbara  Levitov, 
Director  of  Development  Events  •  Mary  MacFarlane,  Assistant  Manager,  BSO  and  Pops  Annual  Funds  • 
Meredith  McCarroll,  Assistant  Manager,  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds  •  Mark  Perreault,  Gift  Processing  and 
Donor  Records  Coordinator  •  Gerrit  Petersen,  Director  of  Foundation  Support  •  Phoebe  Slanetz,  Director 
of  Development  Research  •  Susan  Spelman,  Berkshire  Education  Liaison  •  Elizabeth  Stevens,  Planned 
Giving  and  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  •  Jared  Strauss,  Individual  Giving  and  Development  Events  Coordina- 
tor •  Mary  E.  Thomson,  Program  Manager,  Corporate  Programs  •  Adea  Wood,  Receptionist/Administrative 
Assistant  •  Christine  Wright,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development/Office  Manager 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS /ARCHIVES 

Myran  Parker-Brass,  Director  of  Education  and  Community  Programs 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Archivist-Position  endowed  by  Caroline  Dwight  Bain 

Angel  Baker,  Education  and  Community  Programs  Assistant  •  Gabriel  Cobas,  Manager  of  Education 

Programs  •  Leslie  Wu  Foley,  Associate  Director  of  Education  and  Community  Programs 


EVENT  SERVICES 

Cheryl  Silvia  Lopes,  Director  of  Event  Services 

Lesley  Ann  Cefalo,  Special  Events  Manager  •  Kathleen  Clarke,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Event 

Services  •  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Emma-Kate  Jaouen,  Tanglewood Events 

Coordinator  •  Kyle  Ronayne,  Food  and  Beverage  Manager 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Anne  Marie  Coimbra,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Dorothy  DeYoung,  Benefits  Manager 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Michael  Pijoan,  Acting  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Guy  W.  Brandenstein,  Tanglewood  Computer  Network  Support  Administrator  •  Andrew  Cordero, 
Special  Projects  Coordinator  •  John  Lindberg,  Help  Desk  Administrator  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  Software 
Support  Representative 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Media  Relations 

Sean  J.  Kerrigan,  Associate  Director  of  Media  Relations  •  Jonathan  Mack,  Media  Relations  Associate  • 

Amy  Rowen,  Media  Relations  Coordinator  ■  Kate  Sonders,  Staff  Assistant 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Publications  Associate  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty,  Publications  Coordinator/ 

Boston  Pops  Program  Editor 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Malissa  Bell,  Marketing  Assistant  •  Leslie  Bissaillon,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Glass  Houses  •  Richard 
Bradway,  Manager  of  Internet  Marketing  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  David  Carter, 
Subscription  Representative/Disability  Services  Coordinator  •  Susan  Dunham,  Subscription  Representative  • 
Michelle  Giuliana,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Kerry  Ann  Hawkins,  Graphic  Designer  •  Susan  Elisabeth 
Hopkins,  Graphic  Designer  •  Faith  Hunter,  Group  Sales  Manager  •  Chloe  Insogna,  SymphonyCharge 
Coordinator  •  James  Jackson,  Call  Center  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  •  Amy 
Kochapski,  Assistant  Subscription  Manager  •  Kathcrine  Leeman,  Marketing  Coordinator  for  Print  Pro- 
duction •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Subscription  Representative  •  Mara  Luzzo,  Manager  of  Subscriptions  and 
Telemarketing  Programs  •  Jason  Lyon,  SymphonyCharge  Assistant  Manager  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of 
Marketing  Programs  •  Michael  Miller,  SymphonyCharge  Manager  •  Michael  Moore,  Assistant  Call  Center 
Manager*  Doreen  Reis,  Marketing  Coordinator  for  Advertising*  George  Saulnier,  Subscription  Data 
Entry  Coordinator  •  Jesse  Weissman,  Senior  Web  Developer 

Box  Office  Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  •  David  Winn,  Assistant  Manager 

Box  Office  Representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Cary  Eyges  •  Lawrence  Fraher  •  Arthur  Ryan 

SYMPHONY  HALL  OPERATIONS 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Director  of  Hall  Facilities 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Patricia  Brown,  Associate  Director  •  Marjorie  Chebotariov,  Manager  of  Student  Services  •  Beth  Paine, 

Coordinator  •  Gary  Wallen,  Scheduler 

TANGLEWOOD  OPERATIONS 

David  P.  Sturma,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Facilities  and  BSO  Liaison  to  the  Berkshires 

Ronald  T  Brouker,  Supervisor  of  Tanglewood  Crew  •  Robert  Lahart,  Electrician  •  Peter  Socha,  Head 

Carpenter 

Tanglewood  Facilities  Staff  Robert  Casey  •  Steve  Curley  •  Rich  Drumm  •  Gary  Roy 

TANGLEWOOD  SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  STAFF 

Thomas  Cinella,  Business  Office  Manager  •  Peter  Grimm,  Seranak  House  Manager  •  David  Harding, 
Front  of  House  Manager/Manager  of  Customer  Service  •  Marcia  Jones,  Manager  of  Visitor  Center  • 
Amy  Renak,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Music  Store 

VOLUNTEER  OFFICE 

Patricia  Krol,  Director  of  Volunteer  Services 

Susan  Monack,  Administrative  Assistant  •  Paula  Ramsdell,  Project  Coordinator 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the 
promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment  during 
the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13, 1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The 
series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  mead- 
ows, as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  5, 1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  to  that  time  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of 
the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At 
the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders,  made  an 
appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal  was  broadened  by 
means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short 
time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important,  went 
well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive;  he 
finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  budget,  they  would  have 
"just  a  shed,"  "which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  a  fundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to  make  further  simplifications  in 
Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  re- 
mains, with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become 
almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collabo- 
ration between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of  the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Or- 
chestra Canopy,  along  with  other  improvements,  produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous 
acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as 
"The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's 
legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for 
excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate 
adjacent  to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public  grounds 
by  some  40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch,  Hack  and 
Sandell  to  unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  newly  acquired  propertv  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to  replace  the  outmod- 
ed Theatre-Concert  Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  onlv  minor  modifications 
since  1941,  and  which  with  some  modification  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center's  opera  productions),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
facilities.  Inaugurated  on  July  7,  1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston  in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence  Kirke- 
gaard  8c  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove,  Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  concert  facil- 
ity to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in  more  than  a  half-century — now  provides  a  modern 
venue  forTMC  concerts,  and  for  the  varied  recital  and  chamber  music  concerts  offered  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  throughout  the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall  with  its  attendant 


A  "Special  Focus"  Exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center: 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — A  Twenty-nine  Year  Partnership 

An  exhibit  celebrating  the  extraordinary  twenty-nine 
year  partnership  between  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  mounted  in 
the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  to  mark  his  farewell 
season.  The  exhibit  documents  his  childhood  and 
early  musical  training,  including  his  experience  as 
■    a  conducting  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
I  "**^P^^^^^^^^^fejtAj      Center  in  1960,  but  focuses  primarily  on  his  impact 
*r~  W^^^^   on  the  BSO,  including  the  commissioning  of  new 

"■•k  works,  his  collaborations  with  a  dazzling  array  of 

guest  artists,  and  an  overview  of  his  international  touring  and  commercial  recording 
activity.  A  special  emphasis  of  this  summer's  exhibit  is  Mr.  Ozawa's  impact  on 
Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Shown  here  is  a  photograph  of  Seiji  Ozawa  in  his  debut  appearance  as  guest  conduc- 
tor with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood  on  August  16,  1964. 

Photograph  by  Heinz  Weissenstein,  Whitestone  Photo 


buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Leonard  Bernstein 
Campus,  as  described  below. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  Besides  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  Friday-evening 
Prelude  Concerts,  Saturday- morning  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contempo- 
rary Music,  and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
weekend-long  Jazz  Festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a 
vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded  the 
school  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  resources  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there  was 
a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to  the 
war  then  raging  in  Europe.  Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  spe- 
cially written  for  the  ceremony,  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made 
such  an  impression  that  it  continues  to  be  performed  at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  sum- 
mer. The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky  s  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an 
extraordinary  faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  perform- 
ance; he  himself  taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year 
after  his  retirement  as  the  BSO's  music  director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  posi- 
tion, ran  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  programs.  In  1963,  new  BSO  Music 
Director  Erich  Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky  s  hands-on 
leadership  approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970, 
three  years  before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  the 
BSO's  programs  at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard 
Bernstein  as  general  advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985 
to  1997.  In  1994,  with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  cham- 
ber music  studios,  administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion 
adjacent  to  Ozawa  Hall.  In  1997,  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  operating  under  the  artistic  supervision  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program  offers  an  intensive  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  advanced  musicians  who  have  completed  most  of  their  formal 
training.  Some  150  young  artists,  all  attending  the  TMC  on  full  fellowships  which  under- 
write the  costs  of  tuition,  room,  and  board,  participate  in  a  program  including  chamber  and 
orchestral  music,  opera  and  art  song,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  music  of  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  centuries.  The  summer  of  2002  includes  orchestra  concerts  under  the  direc- 
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Memories  of  Tanglewood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 


Visit  our 
Tanglewood  Music  Store 


Located  at  the  Main  Gate 

Hours — same  as  the  Glass  House  at  the  Main  Gate 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 

Weekly  concert  selections 

BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  Highwood  Gate 
Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/American  Express/Diners  Club/Discover  Card 


MAIN  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 
Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 

Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  noon  to  6pm 
Weeknight  concerts,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

7pm  through  intermission 


tion  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  Hans  Graf,  and  James  Conlon;  and  performances  by  the  TMC  vocal- 
ists and  instrumentalists  of  two  rarely  heard  works  of  music  theater,  Satie's  Socrate  and  Stra- 
vinsky's Renard,  as  well  as  a  fiftieth-anniversary  concert  performance  of  Leonard  Bernstein's 
opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti.  The  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  will,  in  2002,  be  devot- 
ed to  American  music.  Highlights  will  include  a  concert  devoted  to  celebrating  longtime 
TMC  faculty  member  Phyllis  Curtin  and  her  championing  of  the  American  art  song;  a  per- 
formance of  Lukas  Foss's  opera  Grijfelkin  in  honor  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  five  days  of 
concerts  featuring  works  composed  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Director  of  the  2002  Festival 
will  be  composer  Bright  Sheng.  TMC  Composition  Fellows  will  also  participate  in  a  collab- 
orative project  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  under  the  mentorship  of  TFC  con- 
ductor John  Oliver  and  guest  composer  Steve  Mackey,  Fellows  will  create  works  for  small 
chorus  to  be  performed  at  a  special  workshop  in  Ozawa  Hall.  Two  special  seminars — one 
devoted  to  the  string  quartet  literature,  under  the  direction  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet, 
and  one  devoted  to  Bach  performance  led  by  Craig  Smith,  director  of  Boston's  Emmanuel 
Music  Ensemble — will  open  the  TMC  season.  In  addition,  TMC  Fellows  will  reach  out  to 
the  Berkshire  community  with  two  free  youth  concerts  performed  during  the  season.  Also 
at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety 
of  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students, 
mostly  of  high  school  age. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC.  Besides  Mr. 
Ozawa,  prominent  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano 
Berio,  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  the  late 
Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish  (who  headed  the  TMC  fac- 
ulty for  many  years),  Oliver  Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta, 
Sherrill  Milnes,  Leontyne  Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living 
embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocal- 
ists of  tomorrow. 


Seiji  Ozawa  in  rehearsal  with  the  TMC  Orchestra  in  Ozawa  Hall 
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CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LPs,  tapes,  CDs,  videos  and  books  from  $2.00.  Over  15,000  Classical 
titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3.8  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 
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Summer  Retail  Hours:  Mon.-Sat.  10:00  AM-5:30  PM  (June  27-Aug.  27) 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte.  102,  Lee,  MA      Website:  www.broinc.com     (413)  243-4080 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

PLEASE  NOTE:  TANGLEWOOD  IS  PLEASED  TO  OFFER  A  SMOKE-FREE 

ENVIRONMENT.  WE  ASKTHAT  YOU  REFRAIN  FROM  SMOKING 

ANYWHERE  ON  THE  TANGLEWOOD  GROUNDS.  DESIGNATED 

SMOKING  AREAS  ARE  MARKED  OUTSIDE  THE  ENTRANCE  GATES. 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 

If  you  must  leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  do  not  bring  food  or  beverages  into  the  Music  Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THE  USE  OF  AUDIO  OR  VIDEO  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

DURING  CONCERTS  AND  REHEARSALS  IS  PROHIBITED,  AND  THAT  VIDEO 

CAMERAS  MAYNOT  BE  CARRIED  INTO  THE  MUSIC  SHED  OR  OZAWA  HALL 

DURING  CONCERTS  OR  REHEARSALS. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise  and 
flash  are  disturbing  to  the  performers  and  to  other  listeners. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF,  AND  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF,  YOUR  FELLOW  PATRONS, 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  BALL  PLAYING,  BICYCLING,  SCOOTERS,  KITE  FLYING, 

FRISBEE  PLAYING,  BARBEQUING,  PETS,  AND  TENTS  OR  OTHER  STRUCTURES 

ARE  NOT  PERMITTED  ON  THE  TANGLEWOOD  GROUNDS. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  your  cellular 
phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  during  concerts. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-5165.  For  weekly  pre-recorded 
program  information,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended  through 
intermission  on  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission;  and  Sunday  from 
10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or  major  credit  card. 
To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  SYMPHONYCHARGE  at 
1-888-266-1200,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200;  or  call  TICKETMASTER  at  (617)  931-2000 
in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts;  (212)  307-7171  in  New  York  City;  or 
1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Tickets  can  also  be  ordered  online  at  www.bso.org.  Please  note 
that  there  is  a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone  or  on  the  web. 

THE  BSO's  WEB  SITE  at  www.bso.org  provides  information  on  all  Boston  Symphony  and 
Boston  Pops  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly. 

FOR  PATRONS  WITH  DISABILITIES,  an  access  service  center  and  parking  facilities  are 
located  at  the  Main  Gate.  Wheelchair  service  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  reserved- 
parking  lots.  Accessible  restrooms,  pay  phones,  and  water  fountains  are  located  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Assistive  listening  devices  are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall;  please  speak  to  an  usher.  For  more  information,  call  VOICE  (413)  637-5165.  To  pur- 
chase tickets,  call  VOICE  1-888-266-1200  or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289.  For  information  about 
disability  services,  please  call  (617)  638-9431. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  at  other  locations  as 
noted  on  the  map.  The  Tanglewood  Cafe  is  open  Monday  through  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.,  on  Sundays  from  noon  until  7  p.m.,  and  through  the  intermission  of  all  Tanglewood  con- 
certs. Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets  for 
the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events.  Lawn  Pass  Books,  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  box  office,  offer  eleven  tickets  for  the  price  often. 
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RETAIL     SHOP 

Pretty  Windows 
for  Busy  People! 

If  you  want  prettier  windows, 

but  don't  have  lots  of  time, 

visit  our  one-stop  shop. 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 

413^298^5565 
www.countrycurtains.com 
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ake  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Part  of  Your  Summer  Program 


After  you've  enjoyed  an  evening  of  art  &  entertainment, 
indulge  yourself  with  another  fine  performance.  Enjoy 
the  perfect  summer  drink,  or  contemporary  regional 
cuisine  served  in  the  flower-laden  courtyard,  the 
antique-filled  dining  room  or  the  cozy  Widow 
Bingham's  Tavern. 


Please  telephone  413-298-5545  for  reservations. 


^ISThe  Red  Lkn  Inn 

Food  &  Lodging  since  c.1773 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

www.redlioninn.com 


Proud  to  Receive  a  2001  Wmu/tectatof  Award  of  Excellence 


OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $15  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office.  A  half- hour  pre-rehearsal  talk  about  the  program  is  offered  free  of  charge 
to  ticket  holders,  beginning  at  9:30  in  the  Shed.  During  Open  Rehearsals,  a  special  children's  area 
with  games  and  activities  behind  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  available  for  children,  who  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  adult  at  all  times. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant,  for  the  fourteenth  consecutive  year,  from  TDK,  the  world 
leader  in  digital  recording  playback  solutions.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered 
per  parent  or  guardian  for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  under  five  must  be  seated  on 
the  rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Music  Shed  or  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  Open  Rehearsals,  and  that  this  policy 
does  not  apply  to  organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more),  which  should  contact  Group  Sales  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

STUDENT  LAWN  DISCOUNT:  Students  twelve  and  older  with  a  valid  student  ID  receive 
a  50%  discount  on  lawn  tickets  for  Friday- night  BSO  concerts.  Tickets  are  available  only  at  the 
Main  Gate  box  office,  and  only  on  the  night  of  the  performance. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility  pole; 
and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that  your  auto- 
mobile will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm.  Readmission  passes 
will  be  provided. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  (Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events). 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors  through 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Please  note  that  the 
Glass  House  is  closed  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE, 
adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books, 
recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musical  supplies. 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor  House  at  the  rear 
of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Staffed  by  volunteers,  the  Visitor 
Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  information  about 
other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor  Center  also  includes  an  historical  exhibit  on  Tangle- 
wood and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood  Manor 
House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday,  with  addi- 
tional hours  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  5  p.m.  until  twenty  minutes  after  the  con- 
cert. The  Visitor  Center  is  also  open  during  concert  intermissions,  and  for  twenty  minutes 
after  each  concert.  In  June  and  September  the  Visitor  Center  is  open  only  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There  is  no  admission  charge. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  121st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  businessman, 
philanthropist,  Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  mil- 
lions through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season  at 
Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals;  it  helps  develop 
the  audience  of  the  future  through  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach 
programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it 
sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training  grounds 
for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is 
reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  chamber  ensembles  made  up  of  a  major  symphony 
orchestra's  principal  players.  The  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an 
international  standard  for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances 
and  providing  educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both 
the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and 
individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home 
town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring  of  1881. 
The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director  until  1884.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  on 
October  15,  1900.  The  BSO's  2000-01  season  celebrated  the  centennial  of  Symphony  Hall, 
and  the  rich  history  of  music  performed  and  introduced  to  the  world  at  Symphony  Hall  since 
it  opened  a  century  ago. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906- 
08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be 
given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Company  (the  predecessor  to  RCA  Victor)  in  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. In  1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor.  He  was  succeeded  the  following 
year  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's 
time,  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  The 
BSO's  first  live  concert  broadcasts,  privately  funded,  ran  from  January  1926  through  the 
1927-28  season.  Broadcasts  continued  sporadically  in  the  early  1930s,  regular  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  being  initiated  in  October  1935.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orches- 
tra's first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  be- 
came the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century, 


to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  celebrated  its  hun- 
dredth birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart  began  his  tenure  as 
twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky  s  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his 
tenure  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Con- 
certs was  initiated  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his 
seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leader- 
ship a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  midwest. 

Now  completing  his  twenty-ninth  and  final  season  as  the  BSO's  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa  became  the  thirteenth  conductor  to  hold  that  post  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a 
year  as  music  adviser  and  having  been  appointed  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood  in  1970. 
During  his  tenure  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a 
series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  continu- 
ing series  of  commissions  from  such  composers  as  John  Corigliano,  Henri  Dutilleux,  John 
Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Peter  Lieberson,  Bright  Sheng,  Toru  Takemitsu,  and  Sir 
Michael  Tippett.  The  2001-02  season  briought  the  world  premieres  of  newly  commissioned 
works  from  Michael  Colgrass  and  Andre  Previn.  Under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  the  orchestra 
has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony 
Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels.  In  1995 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  welcomed  Bernard  Haitink  as  Principal 
Guest  Conductor,  in  which  capacity  Mr.  Haitink  conducts  and  records  with  the  orchestra, 
and  has  also  taught  at  Tanglewood.  In  the  fall  of  2004,  James  Levine  will  become  the  four- 
teenth music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  first  American-born  con- 
ductor to  hold  that  position. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annually. 
It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and  perma- 
nent orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Tanglewood 
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The  Mount 

1902  -  2002 
Centennial  Celebration 

Lecture  Series  2002  Schedule 


Saturday  Morning  Lecture  Series: 
Examining  "The  Complex  Art 
of  Civilized  Living" 

June  1,  Lady  Henrietta  Spencer- Churchill, 
Classical  Design  for  Contemporary  Life 

June  8,  Charlotte  Moss, 

Le  Decor  de  la  Vie  -  Our  Rooms 
and  the  Lives  We  Lead  in  Them 

June  15,  Pauline  C.  Metcalf, 
Edith  Wharton  &  Ogden  Codman: 
The  Unspoken  Language  of  Rooms 

June  22,  Sheila  Chefetz, 

The  Decorative  Arts  of  Dining 

June  29,  Letitia  Baldrige, 

Edith  &  Jackie:  Two  of  a  Kind 

July  6,  Alan  Emmet, 

A  Conservative  Rebel:  Edith  in  the  Garden 

July  13,  Adam  Lewis, 

Van  Day  Truex:  The  Man  Who  Defined 
Twentieth-Century  Taste  &  Style 

July  20,  Bunny  Williams, 
In  Service  to  Beauty: 
One  Designer's  Lucky  Life 

July  27,  Keith  Morgan, 

Edith  Wharton,  Charles  A.  Piatt,  &  the 
Eormal  Garden  Revival  in  the  United  States 

August  3,  Richard  Guy  Wilson, 
Edith  Wharton's  Three  Professions: 
Author,  Critic,  &  Designer 

August  3  (2  p.m.).  Rick  Darke, 
In  Harmony  with  Nature: 
Lessons  from  the  Arts  &  Crafts  Garden 

August  10,  Gioia  Diliberto, 
The  Woman  Inside: 
John  Singer  Sargent's  'Madame  X' 

August  17,  Elizabeth  Barlow  Rogers, 
The  Shaping  of  Space  &  the  Making  of  Place: 
Landscape  Design  from  Pre-History  to  the  Present 

August  24,  Eleanor  Weller, 

The  Golden  Age  of  American  Gardens: 
Proud  Owners,  Private  Estates,  1890-1940 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  lectures  are  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday  at  Town  Hall  in  Lenox,  and  are  followed  by 
a  book  signing  and  refreshments.  Tickets  are  $16  in 
advance,  $18  at  door.  Discounted  season  pass  is  $190. 
Reservations  guarantee  seating.  All  speakers  are 
professionals  in  the  fields  of  architecture,  interior 
design,  gardening,  and/or  entertaining. 


Monday  Afternoon  Lecture  Series: 

Women  of  Achievement 

June  24,  Catherine  Clinton, 
Eanny  Kemble's  Civil  Wars 

July  1,  Hermione  Lee, 

Edith  Wharton  &  Her  Books: 
Marks  in  the  Margins 

July  8,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  K.  Loesch, 
Ten  for  Peace: 
Women  Recipients  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 

July  15,  Linda  Donn, 
Alice  &  Eleanor: 
The  Secret  Lives  of  the  Roosevelt  Cousins 

July  22,  Katherine  Houghton, 
A  Writer  of  Thrillers: 
Louisa  May  Alcott's  Alter-Identity 

July  29,  Alfred  Habegger, 
Emily  Dickinson  &  Men 

August  5,  Claire  Hopley, 
Independent  Women: 
Amelia,  Lydia,  Sarah,  Eannie,  &  Other 
Nineteenth-Century  Cookbook  Authors  from 
New  England 

August  12,  Warren  Goldstein, 
The  Gilded  Age  as  a  Gilded  Cage: 
Edith  Wharton  &  the  Late-Nineteenth 
Century 

August  19,  Lynne  Withey, 

Abigail  Adams  &  the  American  Revolution 

August  26,  Peter  Kurth, 
The  Happier  Age  of  Gold: 
Isadora  Duncan  &  the  Eour  Hundred 

September  2,  Nancy  Milford, 
Savage  Beauty: 
The  Life  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

All  lectures  are  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday  at  Seven  Hills  Inn, 
40  Plunkett  Street  Lenox,  MA  and  are  followed  by  a 
book  signing  and  afternoon  tea.  Tickets  are  $16  in 
advance,  $18  at  door.  Discounted  season  pass  is  $150. 
Reservations  guarantee  seating.  All  speakers  are 
published  authorities  on  their  subjects. 

Books  are  available  from  The  Shop  at  The  Mount. 
For  lecture  reservations  or  book  orders, 
call  The  Mount  at  413/637-1899. 


The  Mount 

1902  -  2002 

Centennial  Celebration: 
Designers  Salute  Edith  Wharton  and  The  Mount 


In  honor  of  The  Mount's  centennial,  world-class  designers 

have  decorated  newly  restored  rooms  in  Edith  Wharton's  1902  classical  mansion. 

Exhibit  runs  from  June  4-November  3,  2002;  9-5  daily. 

Lady  Henrietta  Spencer-Churchill  -  Edith  Wharton's  Library 

Charlotte  Moss  ~  The  Drawing  Room  •  Geoffrey  Bradfleld  ~  The  Gallery 

Bunny  Williams  ~  The  Dining  Room  •  Libhy  Cameron  ~  Main  Stair  Hall 

Michael  Trapp  ~  Forecourt  &  Entrance  Hall 

Thomas  Jayne  ~  Teddy  Wharton's  Den 

Women  of  Achievement  Lecture  Series,  June  24-September  2 
Examining  "The  Complex  An  of  Civilized  Living"  Lecture  Series,  June  1-August  24 

413.637.1899  for  information      2  Plunkett  Street      Lenox,  MA      www.edithwharton.org 
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"Bose  breaks  the  mold ...  Who  said 
American  companies  can't  innovate?" 

-  Rich  Warren 


Yxi'd  be  surprised 
what  we're  up  to. 

Mention  the  name  Bose®and  peo- 
ple usually  think  of  home  audio 
products,  like  our  world-renowned 
Wave®  radio.  After  all,  home  audio 
is  where  we  first  earned  our  reputa- 
tion as  the  most  respected  name  in 
sound.  Today  we  create  premium 
audio  systems  for  everything  from 
luxury  automobiles  to  retail  stores 
to  aircraft  and  even  the  space  shuttle. 
So  the  next  time  you're  impressed  by 
a  sound  system,  look  for  the  Bose 
logo.  You  may  be  surprised  what 
we're  up  to. 

To  learn  more  about  Bose  and  Bose 

products,  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 

www.bose.com/cm 

Or  call  us  at  1-800-444-BOSE. 


©2001  Bose  Corporation.  JN20417 
Rich  Warren,  Chicago  Tribune,  6/1/90. 
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•ERKSHIRES 

Americas  Premier  Cultural  Resort 

Culture  steals  the  show 


Picture  yourself  amid  a  world  of  scenic  beauty;  thought-  and  sense- 
provoking  art;  historical  experiences;  exhilarating  sports  and  recreation; 

and  festivals  alive  with  music,  theatre  and  dance. 

This  summer,  explore  Vienna's  art  and 

culture  with  area  cultural 

organizations  as  they  host 

The  Vienna  Project. 

Plan  your  Berkshires  vacation 

at  www.berkshires.org. 

For  a  free  Visitors'  Guide  or 

lodging  information 

866-444-2470. 
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Ozawa  Hall  concert  of  Thursday,  June  27,  at  8:30 3 

Juilliard  String  Quartet 

MUSIC  OF  BEETHOVEN,  CARTER,  AND  SCHUBERT 

Ozawa  Hall  concert  of  Friday,  June  28,  at  8:30     13 

Juilliard  String  Quartet 

MUSIC  OF  HAYDN,  SHAPEY,  AND  BEETHOVEN 

"A  Prairie  Home  Companion"  with  Garrison  Keillor,  Saturday,  June  29 21 

Live  broadcast  at  5:45  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
with  special  guests  Karrin  Allyson,  Cindy  Cashdollar,  Bella 
Hristova,  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  and  Peter  Ostroushko 

Ozawa  Hall  concert  of  Sunday,  June  30,  at  2:30 27 

Borromeo  String  Quartet;  Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano;  Todd  Palmer,  clarinet 
MUSIC  OF  DEBUSSY,  GOLIJOV,  AND  BEETHOVEN 

**> 

THIS  WEEK'S  ANNOTATORS 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Publications  Associate  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1979  to  1998. 

Benjamin  Folkman  is  a  New  York-based  annotator  whose  articles  have  appeared  in 
Opera  News,  Stagebill,  Playbill,  Performing  Arts,  and  other  publications. 

SATURDAY-MORNING  OPEN  REHEARSAL  SPEAKERS 

July  7,  13,  27;  August  17  —  Marc  Mandel 
August  3,  10,  24  — Robert  Kirzinger 


2002 


Tanglewood 


Thursday,  June  27,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  violin 
RONALD  COPES,  violin 
SAMUEL  RHODES,  viola 
JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 


SEIJI     OZAWA    HALL 
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BEETHOVEN 


CARTER 


String  Quartet  No.  5  in  A,  Opus  18,  No.  5 

Allegro 
Menuetto 
Andante  cantabile 
Allegro 

String  Quartet  No.  5  (1995) 
(played  without  pause) 

Introduction 
Giocoso 
Interlude  I 
Lento  espressivo 
Interlude  II 
Presto  scorrevole 
Interlude  III 
Allegro  energico 
Interlude  IV 
Adagio  sereno 
Interlude  V 
Capriccioso 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


String  Quartet  No.  15  in  G,  D.887 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

Andante  un  poco  moto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:  Allegretto 

Allegro  assai 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


The  Next  Chapter 
Starts  Here 

Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities...  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
413-637-7000. 


fgf    235  Walker  Street,  Lenox.  MA 
SKSffiSSS    800.283.0061  •  Iciinballfam^org 


Kimball  Farms 

Affiliate  (f  Ilerhiliiiv  Health  Systems 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  ( 1 770- 1 827) 
String  Quartet  No.  5  in  A,  Opus  18,  No.  5 

Despite  his  reputation  as  a  bold  revolutionary,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  showed  notable 
caution  in  approaching  music's  largest  and  most  prestigious  genres.  He  did  not  offer  a 
symphony  until  he  was  almost  thirty,  and  he  waited  even  longer  before  unveiling  his 
first  string  quartets,  going  public  only  when  he  could  show  a  mastery  that  rivaled  the 
best  quartet  writing  extant.  Indeed,  the  fourteen  avant-garde  quartet  masterpieces  that 
Haydn  issued  in  the  late  1790s  presented  insuperable  competition,  and  this  was  proba- 
bly why  Beethoven  avoided  direct  comparison,  instead  issuing  works  for  string  trio 
(Opp.  3,  8,  9)  and  a  string  quintet  (Opus  4). 

By  1799,  however,  Haydn  was  missing  quartet  commission  deadlines  as,  in  the  great 
tragic  battle  of  his  life,  he  burnt  himself  out  attempting  to  make  The  Seasons  a  worthy 
follow-up  to  The  Creation.  Beethoven  could  now  take  up  the  form  with  no  fear  of  being 
put  into  the  shade.  That  year,  he  completed  much  or  all  of  his  series  of  Six  String 
Quartets,  Op.  18,  revising  them  in  varying  degrees  during  1800. 

The  A  major  quartet,  No.  5,  is  perhaps  the  gentlest  of  the  six,  and  Phillip  Radcliffe 
suggests  that  Beethoven  modeled  it  to  a  considerable  extent  on  Mozart's  quartet  K.464. 
While  its  sprightly  opening  theme  could  almost  be  a  sentence  begun  by  Haydn  and 
completed  by  Mozart,  Beethoven  is  already  preparing  a  later  surprise  (in  the  develop- 
ment section  he  will  concern  himself  solely  with  the  last  portion  of  the  tune  and  the 
transitional  flourishes  that  follow).  The  second  theme  furnishes  surprise  immediately  by 
turning  conspiratorially  to  the  minor  mode.  Repeated-note  musing  launches  the  closing 
episode  and  also  begins  the  development  section.  Beethoven  needs  new  material  for  his 
transition  to  the  recapitulation,  which,  although  orthodox,  contains  a  dramatic  alter- 


Music  and  Real  Estate 

...the  Most  Talked  About  Subjects  at  Tanglewood 


Mm 

Leslie  J,  Garfield  &  CO,,  InC,    Townhouses  for  Music  Lovers, 

654  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Tel  (212)  371-8200         Fax  (212)  371-8206      www.lesliejgarfield.com 


ation  on  its  way  to  the  second  subject.  The  opening  motif  of  the  first  theme  (ignored  in 
the  development)  dominates  a  witty,  brief  coda. 

Airy  two-part  writing  opens  the  minuet.  Later  there  is  a  remarkable  emotional  dark- 
ening, but  on  the  verge  of  an  angry  outburst  Beethoven  breaks  off  and  returns  insou- 
ciantly  to  the  opening  melody.  His  luminously  scored  central  Trio  section  recalls  the 
slow  movement  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88.  The  tranquil  slow-movement  theme 
serves  as  the  basis  for  five  variations,  the  first  humorous  (sixteenth-note  staccatos),  the 
second  delicately  virtuosic  (violin  triplets),  the  third  flowing  against  background  undula- 
tion. In  the  fourth,  the  melody  acquires  rich  chromatic  harmonies,  while  the  fifth  is 
grandly  heroic  in  its  energetic  cello  accompaniment  and  sonorous  sustained  violin  trills. 
The  close  of  the  fifth  variation  summons  a  superb  coda — probably  the  finest  music  in 
the  quartet — in  which  the  melody  undergoes  delicate,  intricate  developmental  treat- 
ment, the  movement  ending  in  rarefied  meditation. 

A  lithe  four-note  rhythm  combined  with  itself  in  polyphonic  array  generates  the 
finale's  opening  moto  perpetuo  theme  and  a  great  deal  of  other  material  besides.  The 
chorale-like  second  subject  inspires  Beethoven's  most  touching  chromatic  harmonies, 
and  varied  interplays  on  the  four-note  rhythm  dominate  the  eventful  development  sec- 
tion. The  coda  brings  back  the  opening  tune  and  leaves  one  in  suspense  as  to  whether 
the  movement  will  conclude  in  full-voiced  triumph  or  quiet  meditation. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 


Elliott  Carter  (b.1908) 
String  Quartet  No.  5 

The  genre  of  the  string  quartet  is  a  kind  of  Holy  Grail  for  many  composers,  particularly 
those  with  a  strong  sense  of  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  Western  classical  music.  Much 
of  this  has  to  do  with  Beethoven,  who  took  the  genre  "invented"  by  his  erstwhile  (and 
short-term)  teacher  Haydn  and  made  it  transcendent,  the  embodiment  of  what  is  called 
chamber  music:  Beethoven's  late  quartets,  in  particular,  are  held  as  a  pinnacle  of  the 
genre's  potential  for  melding  expression  and  musical  exploration.  (Beethoven's  sym- 
phony cycle  had  the  same  importance  until  Mahler's  day,  of  course,  but  that's  another 
history.) 

Beethoven's  elevation  of  the  paradigm  has  long  served  as  precedent  and  spur  for 
many  of  the  most  progressive  of  his  successors.  With  his  sole  quartet,  the  proto-modern 
Debussy  paid  homage  to  the  tradition  he  was  subverting;  in  quartet  cycles  by  Bartok 
and  by  Schoenberg,  the  radical  (and  radically  different)  musical  journeys  of  those  com- 
posers went  further,  arguably,  than  in  any  other  of  their  pieces.  (Think  of  Schoenberg 
relinquishing  tonality  in  his  Opus  10,  Bartok's  formal  invention  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
quartets.)  These  great  works  seem  to  have  only  increased  the  genre's  attraction  for  com- 
posers throughout  the  twentieth  century,  with  significant  works  by  Shostakovich, 
Britten,  Schnittke,  Kagel,  Ferneyhough,  and  many  others  being  added  to  the  repertoire. 
American  composers,  too — Babbitt,  Carter,  Crawford,  Feldman,  Piston,  Shapey,  and 
others,  who  had  Charles  Ives's  two  important  quartets  to  bulwark  their  own  history — 
took  up  the  challenge  of  writing  for  the  venerable  genre,  perhaps  especially  in  the  past 
half-century. 

The  rise  of  the  string  quartet  as  a  musical  genre  in  this  country  parallels  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  permanent,  world-class  ensembles  dedicated  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  great  works  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello.  In  the  United  States,  the  Juil- 
liard  Quartet,  formed  in  1946,  built  upon  the  European  tradition  of  its  predecessors, 
including  the  Kneisel  Quartet  (Franz  Kneisel,  the  BSO's  first  concertmaster,  founded 
his  quartet  at  the  suggestion  of  BSO  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson)  and  the  emigre 


Budapest  Quartet.  The  Juilliard  quickly  became  the  preeminent  ensemble  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  reputation  for  excellent  interpretations  of  the  classic  reper- 
toire, as  well  as  for  its  performances  of  the  Schoenberg  and  Bartok  quartets,  which  the 
group  introduced  to  a  wider  American  audience.  Equally  important  was  their  willing- 
ness, continuing  to  this  day,  to  perform  the  work  of  American  composers.  The  Juilliard 
was  the  first  to  perform  Carter's  Second  and  Third  quartets  (which  won  Pulitzer  Prizes 
in  1960  and  1973,  respectively);  there  is  no  ensemble  more  familiar  with  Carter's  string 
quartets . 

Carter's  quartets  are  a  backbone  of  his  compositional  output,  some  of  his  best- 
known  and  most-studied  works.  The  First,  written  during  1950-51  in  New  York  and 
(primarily)  Arizona,  near  Tucson,  was  the  piece  in  which  Carter  was  able  to  synthesize  a 
new  approach  to  pitch  material  and  rhythm,  including  his  well-known  "metric  modula- 
tion" technique,  within  a  challenging  but  viscerally  compelling  musical  narrative.  It  was 
also  the  piece  that  brought  him  recognition  as  an  uncompromising  and  progressive 
composer,  even  as  he  worked  outside  the  then-current  fashion  for  the  twelve-tone  sys- 
tem. The  others  have  followed  roughly  every  dozen  years  or  so:  1959;  1973;  1986;  1995. 

The  Fifth  was  written  for  the  Arditti  Quartet,  an  English  group  committed  to  con- 
temporary music,  and  was  premiered  by  them  on  September  19, 1995,  in  Antwerp, 
Belgium.  Its  twelve  brief  sections  pair  "interludes"  with  movements  of  particular  charac- 
ter. The  interludes  act  as  a  forum  for  the  presentation  of  ideas  by  each  of  the  players, 
ideas  that  may  be  taken  up  immediately  or  that  await  further  discussion  later  in  the 
piece.  In  the  "movements"  ("Giocoso,"  "Lento  espressivo,"  etc.),  ideas  are  developed 
more  traditionally  in  writing  for  the  whole  ensemble.  The  independent  and  equal  parts 
for  the  four  players  are  reminiscent  of  the  four  "characters"  delineated  in  Carter's 
Second  Quartet  (1959),  but  the  ultimate  goal  of  cooperation  is  achieved  here  as  it  never 
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is  in  the  earlier  piece.  Musically,  the  Fifth  Quartet  shares  with  most  of  Carter's  late 
work  a  refinement  of  means  relying  considerably  on  transparency  of  texture.  The  use  of 
rests  frames  and  highlights  the  intricate  figurations  of  the  notes,  especially  in  the  solo- 
focused  interludes  but  also  during  the  ensemble  writing.  The  Fifth  Quartet  is  both  a 
kind  of  deconstructed  archetype  of  the  musical  genre  of  the  string  quartet  as  well  as  a 
dramatic  reenactment  of  its  creation.  The  composer's  own  program  note  follows. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 

One  of  the  fascinations  of  attending  rehearsals  of  chamber  music,  when  excellent  play- 
ers try  out  fragments  of  what  they  later  will  play  in  the  ensemble,  then  play  it,  and  then 
stop  abruptly  to  discuss  how  improve  it,  is  that  this  pattern  is  so  similar  to  our  inner 
experience  of  forming,  ordering,  focusing,  and  bringing  to  fruition  and  then  dismissing 
our  feelings  and  ideas.  These  patterns  of  human  behavior  form  the  basis  of  the  Fifth 
String  Quartet.  Its  introduction  presents  the  players,  one  by  one,  trying  out  fragments 
of  later  passages  from  one  of  the  six  short,  contrasting  ensemble  movements  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  dialog  with  each  other.  Between  each  of  the  movements  the  players 
discuss  in  different  ways  what  has  been  played  and  what  will  be  played. 

In  this  score  the  matters  of  human  cooperation  with  its  many  aspects  of  feeling  and 
thought  was  a  very  important  consideration. 

String  Quartet  No.  5  was  composed  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1995  in  New 
York  and  Southbury,  Connecticut,  and  was  commissioned  for  the  Arditti  Quartet  by 
Antwerp,  City  of  Culture,  1993;  Wittener  Tage  fur  Neue  Musik;  Festival  d'Automne  a 
Paris;  and  Lincoln  Center,  New  York. 

— Elliott  Carter 


Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828) 
String  Quartet  No.  15  in  G,  D.887 

In  early  1824,  Franz  Schubert  decided  to  write  three  quartets  in  preparation  for  a  sym- 
phony. Two  (Nos.  13  and  14)  were  finished  by  March,  but  Schubert  put  off  the  third  for 
other  projects,  composing  the  symphony  (the  Great  C  major)  in  mid-1825.  Schubert's 
interest  in  the  third  may  have  been  rekindled  in  early  1826  by  hearing  and  revising  his 
Death  and  the  Maiden  Quartet  (No.  14).  Tackling  his  Quartet  No.  15  in  G,  D.887,  he 
produced  the  final  score  between  June  20  and  June  30.  It  proved  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant works.  In  no  large-scale  score  is  Schubert's  thought  more  dense;  nowhere  is  he  less 
satisfied  with  exact  repetition  in  his  reprises,  more  concerned  with  giving  them  new  dra- 
matic meanings.  Like  his  other  important  1826  efforts,  the  Quartet  No.  15  is  of 
extreme  breadth — even  for  Schubert,  notoriously  given  to  "heavenly  lengths" — as  he 
tested  the  limits  of  his  powers  of  expansion,  even  at  the  risk  of  redundancy. 

On  March  26, 1828,  "the  first  movement  of  a  new  string  quartet" — surely  the  G  major 
— opened  the  only  formal  concert  Schubert  was  ever  to  offer  in  Vienna.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  composer  ever  heard  the  other  movements,  and  the  piece  received  its 
first  complete  public  performance  only  on  December  8,  1850,  in  Vienna. 

From  the  very  opening  of  the  G  major  quartet,  Schubert  emphasizes  that  G  minor 
will  never  be  far  away.  The  first  luminous,  crescendoed  G  major  chord  is  immediately 
contradicted  by  a  G  minor  outburst,  and  major-minor  juxtaposition  not  only  pervades 
the  first  movement  but  resonates  through  the  rest  of  the  quartet.  A  potent,  tremolo- 
accompanied  theme  of  jagged  fragments  follows  (violin,  then  cello).  As  is  normal  in  a 
G  major  movement,  the  second  subject  begins  in  D  major,  with  a  wistful  syncopated 
melody  immediately  decorated  by  violin.  A  tense  tremolo  transition  then  leads  to  B-flat 
major — the  normal  second-subject  key  for  a  G-minor  movement — and  there  the  synco- 
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pated  melody  appears  again,  in  cello. 

A  tremolo  figure  muttered  by  cello  to  close  the  exposition — seemingly  a  mere 
cadence-gesture — takes  on  a  life  of  its  own  in  the  labyrinthine  development.  In  the 
reprise,  Schubert  transforms  the  quartet's  opening,  beginning  with  a  G  minor  chord 
contradicted  by  tranquil  G  major.  Wisely,  he  curtails  his  second  subject,  and  the  coda 
climaxes  in  a  chordal  battle  between  G  minor  and  G  major. 

The  main  slow-movement  subject  has  two  elements,  both  introduced  by  cello:  a 
yearning  E-minor  melody  and  a  tuneful,  almost  teasing  C  major  interlude.  A  subsidiary 
episode  pulsates  with  imperious  rage,  eruptive  scales,  and  even  thunder  and  lightning. 
This  movement,  too,  ends  with  a  major- vs.  -minor  contest.  Sizzling  repeated-note  mys- 
tery dominates  the  scherzo's  outer  portions,  while  the  central  Trio  section  brings  a  cello 
theme  radiant  with  songful  nostalgia. 

In  a  finale  cast  in  sonata-rondo  form,  Schubert  uses  Biedermeier  jollity  as  a  mask  for 
darker  concerns.  Grotesquerie  abounds,  in  convoluted  transitions  and  parenthetical 
asides,  and  even  becomes  alarming  when  babbling  obsessions  commandeer  the  argu- 
ment. Enacting  the  quartet's  chief  conflict,  the  tripping  first  theme  descends  in  minor 
only  to  rise  in  major,  then  continues  in  keys  within  G  minor's  orbit  before  G  major 
cheerfully  triumphs.  The  enormous  three-theme  second  subject  ties  up  the  quartet's 
tonal  loose  ends,  visiting  the  scherzo's  B  minor  and  the  slow  movement's  E  minor.  If 
the  closing  episode's  patter  conveys  Schubert's  most  casual  charm,  it  scarcely  banishes 
the  previous  Angst  but,  indeed,  throws  it  into  disturbing  relief. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Juilliard  String  Quartet 

The  Juilliard  Quartet  has  been  renowned  internation- 
ally for  more  than  fifty  years  for  its  performances  of 
works  as  diverse  as  the  string  quartets  of  Beethoven, 
Bartok,  Schubert,  and  Elliott  Carter.  The  group's 
2001-02  season  featured  multiple  concerts  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  transcontinental  tours  includ- 
ing a  week  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in 
Los  Angeles  performing  and  giving  master  classes, 
and  three  performances  of  Bach's  The  Art  of  the  Fugue  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson. 
They  also  continued  their  survey  of  the  Beethoven  string  quartets  in  Calgary.  Highlights  of 
recent  seasons  have  included  a  seven-city  Japanese  tour  and  a  performance  for  television  at 
Tokyo's  Kioi  Hall  in  spring  2001;  concerts  with  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini  in  New  York  City; 
performances  at  the  Ravinia  and  Tanglewood  festivals,  at  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna,  and  the 
Herkulessaal  in  Munich,  and  the  group's  first  tour  of  China.  The  ensemble  performs  fre- 
quently at  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  it  has  been  quartet-in-residence  since  1962.  As 
quartet-in-residence  at  the  Juilliard  School,  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  is  widely  admired  for 
its  seminal  influence  on  aspiring  string  instrumentalists  from  all  over  the  world.  In  particular, 
the  Juilliard  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  new  American  string 
ensembles.  Some  of  the  quartets  it  has  helped  to  create  include  the  Alexander,  American, 
Concord,  Emerson,  La  Salle,  New  World,  Mendelssohn,  Tokyo,  Brentano,  Lark,  St.  Lawrence, 
and  Colorado  string  quartets.  In  its  history  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  has  performed  a  rep- 
ertoire of  some  500  works,  ranging  from  compositions  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Brahms,  and  Dvorak  to  works  by  contemporary  masters.  It  was  the  first  ensemble 
to  play  all  six  Bartok  quartets  in  this  country  (including  the  first  complete  cycle,  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1948),  and  it  was  through  the  group's  performances  that  the  quartets  of  Schoenberg 
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were  rescued  from  obscurity.  The  Juilliard  Quartet  has  been  a  particularly  ardent  champion 
of  twentieth-century  American  chamber  music.  It  has  premiered  more  than  sixty  composi- 
tions of  American  composers,  including  works  by  some  of  America's  finest  jazz  musicians. 
The  ensemble  is  a  persuasive  advocate  for  the  visionary  string  quartets  of  Elliott  Carter,  pro- 
ducing a  landmark  recording  of  Carter's  first  four  quartets  in  1991  for  Sony  Classical.  The 
ensemble  records  extensively  for  Sony  Classical  and  has  been  associated  with  the  label  in  its 
various  incarnations  since  1949.  In  celebration  of  the  group's  fiftieth  year,  Sony  released 
seven  CDs  containing  previously  unreleased  material  as  well  as  notable  performances  from 
the  quartet's  award-winning  discography.  With  more  than  100  releases  to  its  credit,  the 
ensemble  is  one  of  the  most  widely  recorded  string  quartets  of  our  time.  Its  most  recent 
release  is  a  disc  of  Mendelssohn's  first  two  string  quartets.  The  Juilliard 's  recordings  on  Sony 
Classical  of  the  complete  Beethoven  quartets,  the  complete  Schoenberg  quartets,  and  the 
Debussy  and  Ravel  quartets  have  all  received  Grammy  awards.  The  Juilliard  Quartet  was 
inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  National  Academy  for  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  its  recording  of  the  complete  Bartok  quartets,  and  in  1993  was  awarded  the  Preis  der 
deutschen  Schallplattenkritik  for  Lifetime  Achievement  in  the  recording  industry.  Its  record- 
ing of  quartets  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  and  Dutilleux  was  selected  by  The  Times  Magazine  of 
London  as  one  of  the  100  best  classical  CDs  ever  recorded. 

All  four  members  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  are  American-born  and  -trained.  Violin- 
ist Joel  Smirnoff,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  has  been  a  member  of  the  quartet  for  nearly  fif- 
teen years — the  last  three  as  its  first  violinist,  having  previously  been  the  group's  second  vio- 
linist. Mr.  Smirnoff  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Juilliard  School,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  six  years.  He  won  second  prize  in  the 
International  American  Music  Competition  in  1983.  and  made  his  New  York  recital  debut 
at  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Recital  Hall  in  1985.  He  has  participated  in  the  world  premieres  of 
many  contemporary  works,  some  of  which  were  composed  for  him.  Violinist  Ronald  Copes 
joined  the  quartet  as  second  violinist  in  1997.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Dunsmuir 
Piano  Quartet  and  of  the  Los  Angeles  Piano  Quartet.  Mr.  Copes  was  born  in  Arkansas  and 
studied  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  with  David  Cerone  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  Paul  Makanowitsky.  From  1977  to  1997  he  was  professor  of  violin  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara.  During  the  summer  he  is  on  the  artist  faculty  of  the  Kneisel 
Hall  Chamber  Music  Festival  in  Blue  Hill,  Maine.  Mr.  Copes  is  also  a  regular  performer  at 
the  Bermuda,  Cheltenham,  Colorado,  and  Olympic  music  festivals  and  appears  in  solo  re- 
citals across  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Violist  Samuel  Rhodes,  a  New  York  native, 
appears  regularly  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  addition  to  activities  as  a  record- 
ing artist,  composer,  and  teacher.  Celebrating  his  thirty-second  season  as  a  member  of  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  and  faculty  member  of  the  Juilliard  School,  he  is  also  associated  with 
the  Marlboro  and  Tanglewood  festivals.  Mr.  Rhodes's  solo  appearances  have  included  recitals 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Recital  Hall,  the  Juilliard  School,  and  Co- 
lumbia University's  Miller  Theater.  He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Queens  College  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York  and  a  master's  degree  from  Princeton,  where  he  studied 
composition  with  Roger  Sessions  and  Earl  Kim.  He  also  studied  with  Sydney  Beck  and 
Walter  Trampler.  As  cellist  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  since  1974,  Joel  Krosnick  has  re- 
corded most  of  the  great  quartet  literature  and  has  performed  throughout  the  world.  With 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  his  sonata  partner  of  over  twenty  years,  he  has  recorded  much  of  the 
sonata  repertoire,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  sonatas  and  variations,  and  works  by 
Poulenc,  Prokofiev,  Carter,  Debussy,  Janacek,  Shapey,  Cowell,  and  Hindemith.  Mr.  Krosnick's 
principal  teachers  were  William  D'Amato,  Luigi  Silva,  Jens  Nygaard,  and  Claus  Adam.  While 
a  student  at  Columbia  University,  he  began  a  lifelong  commitment  to  composers  of  new 
music.  He  has  premiered  or  performed  many  new  works  by  composers  including  Donald 
Martino,  Ralph  Shapey,  and  Richard  Wernick.  Mr.  Krosnick  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Juilliard  School  in  1974  and  has  served  as  chair  of  the  cello  department  since  1994.  He  is 
associated  with  the  Aspen,  Marlboro,  Kneisel  Hall,  and  Tanglewood  festivals. 
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2002 

Tanelewood 


Friday,  June  28,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  violin 
RONALD  COPES,  violin 
SAMUEL  RHODES,  viola 
JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


HAYDN 


SHAPEY 


String  Quartet  in  B-flat,  Opus  76,  No.  4,  Sunrise 

Allegro  con  spirito 

Adagio 

Menuet:  Allegro;  Trio 

Finale:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

String  Quartet  No.  10  (2002) 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  No.  14  in  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  espressivo — 

Allegro  molto  vivace — 

Allegro  moderato — 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  cantabile — 

Presto — 

Adagio  quasi  un  poco  andante — 

Allegro 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

String  Quartet  in  B-flat,  Opus  76,  No.  4,  Sunrise 

Joseph  Haydn's  last  symphonies — twelve  magnificent  works  produced  between  1791 
and  1795  for  his  triumphant  London  concerts — proved  a  prologue  to  even  greater 
achievements.  After  returning  from  England,  the  composer  could  easily  have  rested  in 
semi-retirement,  for  his  sole  major  duty  as  Esterhazy  court  Kapellmeister  was  to  write  a 
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yearly  Mass.  By  September  1796  he  had  completed  the  Mass  in  Time  of  War — but  his 
creative  energies  were  so  highly  charged  that  he  immediately  composed  another  Mass 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  Still  on  a  creative  roll  the  following  year,  he  tackled  a  huge 
oratorio,  The  Creation,  and  a  series  of  six  quartets,  commissioned  by  Count  Erdody.  The 
Creation  was  not  finished  until  April  1798;  the  Opus  76  Quartets  probably  reached 
completion  in  1797. 

In  the  same  sense  that  Haydn  is  considered  the  "father  of  the  symphony,"  his  seven- 
ty-odd quartets  permit  us  to  call  him  "father  of  the  string  quartet."  Haydn  invented  nei- 
ther genre,  but  reinvented  both.  In  the  string  quartet,  he  took  a  genre  barely  distin- 
guishable from  the  symphony  or  the  divertimento  and  transformed  it  into  a  paradigm 
for  intimate  instrumental  partnership.  As  Hans  Keller  astutely  pointed  out,  the  state- 
ment that  Haydn's  mature  quartets  contain  "four  equal  parts"  is  an  oversimplification: 
for  in  these  scores  "there  isn't  a  single  leaderless  juncture  or  stage."  Haydn's  achievement 
was  the  concept  of  the  quartet  as  a  piece  in  exactly  four  parts.  By  the  time  he  penned 
Opus  76,  he  had  developed  an  unsurpassable  mastery  of  motion,  ranging  from  the 
swiftest  headlong  flights  to  the  most  solemnly  spacious  reveries,  along  with  a  dramatic 
insight  that  exploited  every  narrative  turning  point  as  an  opportunity  for  adventure. 
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A  Slightly  Irreverent  Guide  to 

Classical  Music  and 

Concert  Hall  Conduct 

by  Valerie  Cruice 

Ever  been  so  inspired  by  the  sheer 
power  of  live  classical  music  that  you 
clapped  with  wild  abandon  —  at  the 
wrong  timel  Here  is  a  lighthearted 
guide  to  the  proper  timing  of  applause 
and  to  concert-hall  and  opera-house 
etiquette.  The  author  takes  the  reader 
on  a  humorous  tour  through  music 
history  complete  with  quizzes,  a  guide 
to  composing  20th  century  music,  and 
gossipy  tidbits  about  various 
composers. 
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MainStage 


June  19  -  July  13 

South  Pacific 

Music  by  Richard  Rodgers 

Lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II 

Book  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  8t  Joshua  Logan 

Adapted  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel 
Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  by  James  A.  Michener 

Choreographed  by  Tony  Parise 
Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd 

July  17  -  August  3 

Black  Sheep 

By  Lee  Blessing  •  Directed  by  Daniel  Fish 
August  7-24 

Falsettos 

Book  by  William  Finn  6t  James  Lapine 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  William  Finn 

Directed  by  Rob  Ruggiero 


barrington  stage  company 
Julianne  Boyd,  Artistic  Director 

413  528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 
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Thanks  to  an  opening  theme  that  unfolds  in  ascending  melodic  arches  amid  a  mel- 
low, half-lit  glow,  the  Quartet  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  76,  No.  4,  bears  the  nickname 
Sunrise — all  the  more  apt  because  this  sunrise  theme  leads  to  a  glorious  blaze  of  virtu- 
oso violin  moto perpetuo.  The  second  subject  begins  with  a  descending-cello  variant  of 
the  sunrise  theme,  and  a  closing  episode  features  pert  staccatos  ping-ponged  between 
upper  and  lower  strings.  In  the  development,  ominous  harmonies  cloud  the  sunrise 
theme,  and  the  ensuing  blaze  is  one  of  anger.  After  a  normal  recapitulation,  the  ping- 
pong  theme  initiates  a  coda  by  flaring  up  unexpectedly  with  proto-Beethovenian  power. 

First  stating  his  rapt  Adagio  melody  in  rich  chorale  harmony,  Haydn  then  dovetails 
it  in  radiant  chromatic  imitations  and  garnishes  it  with  florid  triplets.  This  episode  ends 
in  a  wide  downward  melody-leap  (which  will  later  have  important  ramifications).  The 
chorale  resurfaces  in  dark  E-flat  minor,  and  the  triplet-«/m-imitations  aftermath  devel- 
ops deeper  emotional  implications.  In  the  coda,  the  downward  leap  brings  back  the  cen- 
tral minor-mode  shadows. 

Haydn's  bustling  Menuetto  theme  takes  on  a  rustic  cast  when  the  lower  strings  com- 
mandeer it  with  sawing  enthusiasm.  As  a  return  of  the  opening  tune  seems  imminent, 
the  cello  prematurely  mutters  its  first  notes  and  this  "overenthusiastic  prompter" 
momentarily  disconcerts  the  first  violin.  The  central  Trio  section  commences  in  countri- 
fied simplicity,  but  there  is  soon  an  "abstract"  hint  of  bleak  minor-mode  regions,  and  the 
harmony  grows  aristocratically  opulent. 

The  finale's  main  theme  is  wonderfully  paradoxical:  a  songful  melody  afflicted  with 
grace-noted  hiccups,  yet  luminously  harmonized.  A  spiky  minor-key  episode  follows. 
When  the  main  theme  returns,  it  culminates  in  a  portentous  pause.  Then  the  music 
breaks  into  a  stealthy  sprint,  with  figurations  tossed  from  instrument  to  instrument  as 
Haydn  embarks  on  a  hilarious  and  extended  accelerating  coda. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 

Ralph  Shapey  (1921-2002) 
String  Quartet  No.  10 

Ralph  Shapey  was  born  in  Philadelphia  to  Russian-Jewish  parents,  a  background  that 
has  clearly  colored  his  music  from  his  earliest  pieces.  Although  he  never  attended  col- 
lege (he  graduated  high  school  in  1939),  he  studied  violin  and  composition,  the  latter 
with  Stefan  Wolpe,  who  had  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1938  from  Palestine.  From 
his  studies  with  Wolpe,  and  parallel  to  his  fellow  Philadelphian  Milton  Babbitt,  Shapey 
began  developing  a  highly  personal,  dynamic,  fluid  technique  based  on  the  twelve-note 
system. 

Shapey  had  begun  conducting  early  as  the  youth  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Youth  Orchestra  in  1937.  He  taught  at  the  Third  Street  Settlement  Music  School  in 
New  York  in  the  1950s,  and  ultimately  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  1963,  where  he  became  a  major  figure  as  a  music  educator,  composer,  and  conductor 
of  new  music.  He  also  founded  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Players,  the  seminal  new- 
music  ensemble  based  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
premieres  of  numerous  new  works. 

Shapey  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  prestigious  awards  and  honors,  including 
election  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Science,  and  a  MacArthur  prize.  In  a  scandalous  about-face,  the  1991  Pulitzer 
committee  awarded  and  then  withdrew  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Shapey  s  Concerto  fantas- 
tique,  having  allegedly  found  Shapey 's  music — and  the  man  himself — too  difficult  for  a 
wide  audience.  As  much  as  has  been  made  of  Shapey  s  "tough"  personality,  there  are 
nevertheless  scores  of  colleagues  and  students  that  speak  of  Shapey  with  affection  bor- 
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dering  on  reverence. 

Among  Shapey's  important  early  pieces  are  his  Concerto  for  clarinet  and  chamber 
ensemble  (1954)  and  his  Cello  Sonata  (1954),  both  of  which  already  demonstrate  the 
power  and  clarity  of  his  musical  ideas  as  well  as  the  solid  craft  of  his  technique.  Like 
Schoenberg  and  Wolpe,  Shapey's  use  of  the  twelve-tone  system  is  subordinate  to  the 
creation  of  musical  gestures  of  almost  palpable  weight  and  drive.  Shapey's  pieces  tend  to 
open  with  such  a  gesture,  his  "graven  image,"  containing  all  of  the  emotional  character 
and  musical  materials  that  form  the  basis  of  the  remainder  of  the  piece.  Often,  his  titles 
reflect  this  philosophy,  such  as  in  his  several  Evocations  pieces  and  Discourse,  Convoca- 
tion, and  Rituals.  Although  his  language  and  technique  are  fixed  in  the  late  twentieth 
century,  Shapey's  aesthetic  roots  extend  deep  into  the  Western  classical  tradition.  He 
muses  on  that  tradition  in  his  own  note  to  the  Tenth  Quartet,  printed  below. 

Shapey's  Tenth  String  Quartet  was  commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
Music  Society  for  the  Juilliard  Quartet.  It  was  premiered  by  that  ensemble  in  Philadel- 
phia on  February  27,  2002.  Ralph  Shapey  died  just  over  two  weeks  ago,  on  June  13,  in 

Chicago,  at  age  81. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 

Ludwig  and  I 

"Es  muss  sein" — My  Relationship  with  Beethoven 

I  am  a  classically  trained  musician,  violinist,  conductor  and  composer,  having  studied 
all  of  the  disciplines  to  "know."  All  of  my  life,  I  have  acknowledged  my  debts  to  the 
Masters,  and  I  state,  at  age  80,  that  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  were  and 
still  are  my  gods,  with  great  admiration  for  others  into  our  century.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Beethoven  reigns  supreme.  For  me,  he  is  the  ultimate;  above  and  beyond  all  others. 
It  is  written  that  he  stormed  the  heavens.  He  went  from  "Classicism  to  Sturm  und 


Join 

Conductor  Susan  DavennyWyner 

and  the 

New  England  String  Ensemble 

"The  music  had  fire  in  its  hlood. " —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  I  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle.  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor.  Op.  1 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor.  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu.  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.  136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  31 

James  Sommerville,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitaie,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verkliirte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitaie,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  air.  for  strings 


SfW  INOIAND 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11.  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 
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Drang,  the  Radical  Romantic."  He  did  not  conform  to  the  system  he  wrote  in,  but 
twisted  it  to  obey  his  own  vision.  No  system  guarantees  anything  more  than  a  modus 
operandi.  It  is  up  to  us,  the  human  beings,  to  put  something  into  the  system  we  use  in 
order  to  make  it  speak.  Beethoven  did  just  that.  The  older  he  got,  the  more  he  suffered, 
the  more  deaf  he  became,  the  more  he  demanded  of  his  Muse. 

When  I  listen  to  any  of  his  late  quartets,  I  am  certain  that  they  were  written  yester- 
day. His  Grosse  Fuge  is,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  greatest  work  ever  conceived  and 
written.  He  had  to  be  out  of  his  mind  while  writing  it.  He  was  part  of  what  I  call  "the 
Creative  Force,"  working  at  that  moment  in  eternity  and  achieving  transcendence. 

Thus,  my  love  and  connection  to  Ludwig;  the  things  I  believe  in,  the  desires  I  have, 
and  my  attempts  to  achieve.  Have  I  done  so? 

My  biography  will  tell  you  some  things,  my  catalogue  of  works,  commentaries  by 
critics  will  add  to  the  picture,  and  I  will  add  a  couple  of  sentences  from  the  American 
critic,  Tim  Page,  in  the  Washington  Post,  August  9,  1998: 

"Shapey  is  not  to  be  fit  into  any  fashion,  but  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best — 
and  greatest — of  the  romantic  radicals.  Perhaps  only  Beethoven  stormed  the  heavens 
with  such  ferocity." 

Thus  I  have  a  love-hate  relationship  with  Beethoven.  I  love  him  for  what  he  did  and 
hate  him  for  having  done  it.  He's  done  it  ALL,  so  where  does  that  leave  me?  It  leaves 
me  defying  him.  I  say:  "You,  Beethoven,  did  what  you  did  in  your  century  your  way,  so 
I'll  do  it  my  way  in  the  20th  and  21st  centuries.  I  will  not  ignore  you,  I  will  not  declare 
you  dead,  but  very  much  alive,  and  will  love,  applaud  and  contend  with  you."  Not  to 
conquer,  but  to  say,  "Yes,  Ludwig,  you  are  my  hero,  my  god,  but  now  I,  too,  must  and 
will  establish  my  own  godhead,'  thanking  you  for  all  you  have  taught  me." 

My  Credo:  1.  The  Music  must  speak  for  itself. 

2.  Great  art  is  a  miracle;  creating  mystery,  magic,  and  transcendence. 

3.  "That  which  the  mind  of  man  (humankind)  can  conceive  will  be 

done." — the  Torah 

— Ralph  Shapey 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  ( 1 770- 1 827) 

String  Quartet  No.  14  in  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131 

[For  a  general  introduction  to  Beethoven's  late  quartets,  see  the  program  note  for  the 
String  Quartet  No.  12  on  page  33.] 

Beethoven  himself  claimed  that  this  was  his  greatest  quartet.  It  is  certainly  a  composi- 
tion utterly  unique,  unified  on  the  very  grandest  scale  throughout  its  entire  length  and 
departing  totally  from  the  older  pattern  of  four  movements  proceeding  from  sonata- 
allegro  to  slow  movement  (often  a  theme  and  variations)  to  scherzo -and-Trio,  all  culmi- 
nating in  a  rondo-style  finale.  In  Opus  131,  instead,  everything  leads  and  builds  toward 
the  final  movement — the  seventh — the  only  one  in  full-fledged  sonata  form.  Each 
movement  takes  its  place  in  the  large  architectural  and  expressive  plan  proceeding  from 
the  slow  fugue  of  the  opening,  which  establishes  the  key  and  furnishes  a  number  of 
important  musical  ideas  to  be  carried  out  in  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and  moves 
through  practically  every  key  that  can  be  directly  related  to  the  tonic  before  resolving 
the  harmonic  tensions  in  a  powerful  finale. 

The  theme  of  the  fugue  appeared  in  one  of  Beethoven's  conversation  books  at  the 
close  of  1825,  and  composition  of  the  entire  work  occupied  the  earlier  months  of  1826. 
He  sold  the  quartet  to  the  publisher  Schott  for  the  fee  of  80  ducats  on  August  12,  but 
not  before  playing  a  joke  for  what  he  considered  Schott 's  insult  in  demanding  that  the 
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Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

Lively  and  illuminating. 

— The  New  York  Times 
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work  be  "original":  he  wrote  on  the  copy  turned  over  to  Schott's  agent:  "Put  together 
from  pilferings  from  one  thing  and  another."  Then  he  had  to  write  a  week  later  to  calm 
his  alarmed  publisher  with  reassurances  that  the  work  was  "brand  new." 

The  opening  fugue  is  one  of  the  most  serious  examples  of  the  genre  Beethoven 
turned  to  so  frequently  in  his  last  years.  He  carefully  arranged  the  fugal  "answer"  so  as 
to  stress  the  so-called  "Neapolitan"  D-natural  (i.e.,  the  note  a  half-step  above  the  main 
note  of  the  home  key)  to  the  tonic  C-sharp.  One  immediate  consequence  is  the  link 
from  the  first  to  the  second  movement:  the  fugue  ends  with  a  rising  octave  C-sharp  in 
first  violin  and  viola;  all  four  instruments  repeat  that  move  a  half- step  higher,  on  D,  and 
find  themselves  launched  into  what  sounds  at  first  like  a  rondo,  with  its  dancelike  6/8 
tune  over  a  tonic  pedal.  But  this  does  not  have  the  kind  of  variety  we  associate  with  a 
Beethoven  rondo,  and  gradually  it  becomes  clear  that  the  conflict  comes  not  within 
individual  movements  but  between  them — that  the  quartet  is  conceived  as  a  totality. 

A  short  transitional  movement  tosses  a  few  motives  back  and  forth  before  moving 
into  an  expressive  recitative,  and  then  leads  to  the  theme  and  variations  in  A  major. 
These  variations  are  as  far-ranging  as  those  of  Beethoven's  Diabelli  Variations  for  piano 
(though  not  on  the  same  grand  scale,  since  here  they  form  part  of  a  larger  piece),  exam- 
ples of  Beethoven's  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  even  the  simplest  musical  notion 
and  recreate  it  in  terms  of  vastly  different  emotional  realms.  The  climactic  variation  is 
hymnlike,  followed  by  recollections  of  the  original  theme  and  some  partial  variations 
before  moving  on  to  the  E  major  Presto,  a  seemingly  rough-hewn  and  plainspoken  joke 
that  contains  unexpected  harmonic  twists  and  rhythmic  subtleties.  Virtually  its  only 
modulations  are  to  A  (the  key  of  the  preceding  movement)  and  G-sharp  (the  key  of  the 
following  one),  and  like  all  the  other  sections  of  the  quartet  it  therefore  plays  its  own 
role  locally  while  filling  part  of  the  grand  design.  A  short  Adagio  links  the  scherzo  with 
the  final  movement,  the  only  one  in  a  full-scale  dramatic  sonata  form,  the  culmination 
of  all  that  has  gone  before,  with  backward  references,  especially  to  the  opening  fugue 
theme,  that  tie  the  entire  seven-movement  structure  together  into  a  single,  extraordinar- 
ily unified  work. 

Beethoven's  Opus  131  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  composers  from  Wagner  to 
Schoenberg  and  Bartok.  Indeed,  much  of  the  development  of  German  musical  thought 
in  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  unthinkable  without  it.  For  the  centennial  of 
Beethoven's  birth,  Wagner  wrote  a  famous — and  somewhat  overwrought — tribute  to  the 
quartet.  Beethoven's  own  evaluation  of  this,  his  favorite  string  quartet,  is  so  unassuming 
that  we  can  only  gape:  he  told  a  friend,  "thank  God  there  is  less  lack  of  imagination  than 
ever  before" 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

To  read  about  the  JUILLIARD  QUARTET,  see  page  9. 
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Even  Garrison  couldn't 
have  said  it  better. 


Guaranteed. 
Period. 


Our  guarantee  is  short,  sweet  and  an 
unbreakable  expression  of  the  confidence  we 
have  in  the  quality  of  our  products,  and 
the  commitment  we've  made  to  our  customer 
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2002 

Tanelewood 


Saturday,  June  29,  at  5:45 

Live  Broadcast  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Minnesota  Public  Radio  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  present 

A  Prairie  Home  Companion® 

with  GARRISON  KEILLOR 

Special  Guests 

KARRIN  ALLYSON 
CINDY  CASHDOLLAR 

BELLA  HRISTOVA 

THE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

PETER  OSTROUSHKO 

Cast:  Tim  Russell,  Sue  Scott 
Sound  Effects:  Fred  Newman 

The  Guy's  All-Star  Shoe  Band 

Richard  Dworsky,  piano  Andy  Stein,  violin 

Pat  Donohue,  guitar  Gary  Raynor,  bass 

Arnie  Kinsella,  percussion 

National  sponsors  of  A  Prairie  Home  Companion®  are  Lands'  End  Direct  Merchants 
and  Select  Comfort. 

\kffm  PLEASE  TURN  OFF  ANYTHING  THAT  CHIRPS.  Microphones  within 

Jl       the  theater  pick  up  your  applause  and  laughter  as  part  of  our  live  radio  broadcast. 
So  please  turn  off  your  pagers,  telephones,  or  watch  alarms — they  are  audible  over  the  air. 


A  PRAIRIE  HOME  COMPANION  was  first  broadcast  on  July  6,  1974,  in  St.  Paul.  It 
originated  for  several  years  from  the  St.  Paul  Arts  6c  Science  Center  across  the  street  from 
the  theater,  and  did  summer  shows  in  the  yard  that  faces  Exchange  Street.  It  moved  to  The 
Fitzgerald  Theater  in  1978.  It  is  carried  on  more  than  500  stations  and  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Network  Europe,  the  Far  East  Network,  and  in  dozens  of  European  cities  via  the  Astra 
satellite  network. 

GARRISON  KEILLOR  was  born  in  Anoka,  Minnesota,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  lives  in  St.  Paul.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  a  member  of  the 
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American  Academy  of  Arts  &  Letters.  TIM  RUSSELL  is  heard  on  WCCO-AM  on  "WCCO 
Midday  Live  with  Tim  Russell  and  Patty  Peterson,"  9  a.m.-noon  weekdays.  This  is  his  eighth 
season  as  a  regular  on  PHC.  SUE  SCOTT  joined  the  show  in  1992.  She  has  performed 
with  the  Great  American  History  Theatre,  Mixed  Blood  Theater,  and  the  Illusion,  and  in  the 
one-woman  show  The  Search  for  Signs  of  Intelligent  Life  in  the  Universe.  FRED  NEWMAN 
is  an  actor,  writer,  and  sound  designer.  After  writing  the  book  MouthSounds,  he  helped  cre- 
ate the  voices,  music,  and  sound  effects  for  the  Nickelodeon/Disney  series  Doug.  He  can  be 
seen  and  heard  daily  on  Public  TV's  Between  the  Lions. 

THE  SHOE  BAND 

The  Shoes  are  led  by  PHC  music  director  RICHARD  DWORSKY,  a  regular  since  1986,  a 
studio  musician  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  has  worked  with  the  Children's  Theater  Company 
in  Minneapolis,  singer  Al  Jarreau,  Kristin  Chenoweth,  and  the  Hopeful  Gospel  Quartet,  and 
has  recorded  on  the  Windham  Hill  label.  PAT  DONOHUE  (guitar),  a  St.  Paul  native,  is  a 
National  Finger-picking  Guitar  Champion  and  songwriter.  His  latest  CD  is  "American 
Guitar"  (Bluesky).  ANDY  STEIN  (violin,  saxophone)  is  a  Manhattanite  and  a  PHC  regular 
for  twelve  seasons.  One  of  Commander  Cody's  Lost  Planet  Airmen,  he  has  played  with 
Asleep  at  the  Wheel  and  Vince  Giordano  and  the  Nighthawks,  and  arranged  for  Andre 
Watts  and  National  Lampoon.  GARY  RAYNOR  (bass)  has  performed  with  Sammy  Davis, 
Jr.,  the  Count  Basie  band,  and  the  Minnesota  Klezmer  Band.  He  teaches  jazz  bass  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  ARNIE  KINSELLA  (percussion),  a  PHC  regular  for  eleven  sea- 
sons, has  performed  with  Vince  Giordano  and  the  Nighthawks,  The  Manhattan  Rhythm 
Kings,  and  Leon  Redbone. 

Kansas  native  KARRIN  ALLYSON  lives  in  New  York  City.  She  grew  up  surrounded  by 
music  and  started  taking  piano  lessons  at  six  years  old;  her  mother  was  a  classically  trained 
pianist,  and  her  two  sisters  also  took  piano  lessons.  She  studied  classical  piano  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  in  Omaha,  where  she  found  the  music  of  Carole  King  and  Joni  Mitchell, 
and  moved  into  funk,  rock,  and,  finally,  jazz.  Her  first  album,  "I  Didn't  Know  About  You," 
created  such  a  stir  she  found  herself  on  the  Playboy  Reader's  Jazz  Poll,  next  to  Ella  Fitzgerald 
and  Shirley  Horn.  She  signed  with  Concord  Records  in  1992;  her  sixth  album  with  them, 
"From  Paris  To  Rio,"  was  Pulse!  magazine's  No.  1  Vocal  Album  of  1999.  Her  seventh  album 
for  Concord  is  the  critically  acclaimed  "BALLADS:  Remembering  John  Coltrane."  Playing 
with  Ms.  Allyson  tonight  are  Danny  Embrey  (guitar),  Bob  Bowman  (bass),  Paul  Smith 
(piano),  and  Todd  Strait  (drums). 

CINDY  CASHDOLLAR  was  born  in  Woodstock,  New  York.  She  started  in  music  at  a 
young  age,  learning  guitar  at  age  eleven  before  mastering  the  dobro  and  steel  guitar.  She 
started  touring  with  bluegrass  masters  John  Herald,  Levon  Helm,  and  Rick  Danko  of  The 
Band,  later  recording  and  touring  with  Leon  Redbone.  She  has  won  five  Grammys  and  has 
recorded  with  such  artists  as  Manhattan  Transfer,  The  Dixie  Chicks,  George  Strait,  Willie 
Nelson,  and  Reba  McEntire,  among  others.  She  can  also  be  heard  on  Bob  Dylan's  Grammy- 
winning  Album  of  the  Year  Time  Out  of  Mind.  A  talented  educator  as  well  as  performer,  she 
has  three  instructional  videos  for  steel  guitar  and  dobro  issued  by  Homespun  Tapes  and  fre- 
quently conducts  guitar  and  dobro  workshops  across  the  nation.  She  worked  with  the  West- 
ern swing  band  Asleep  at  the  Wheel  for  eight  years,  cutting  six  albums  and  learning  more 
about  the  steel  guitar  in  the  process.  In  early  2001,  Cindy  left  Asleep  at  the  Wheel  and  since 
then  has  been  a  featured  guest  on  Beausoleil's  25th-anniversary  tour,  as  well  as  becoming  a 
sought-after  freelancer. 

Sixteen-year-old  violinist  BELLA  HRISTOVA  was  born  in  Bulgaria  and  began  playing  vio- 
lin when  she  was  six.  She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1999  and  began  studying  with 
Stephen  Shipps  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music  in  New  York  state  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Music.  Her  numerous  awards  and  recognitions  include  First  Prize  at 
the  International  Enesco  Competition  in  Bucharest,  Romania,  the  Grand  Prize  in  the  Michi- 
gan American  String  Teachers  Competition,  and  the  2001  Grand  Prize  of  the  International 
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Kocian  Competition  in  the  Czech  Republic.  She  has  performed  on  the  NPR  show  "From 
the  Top"  with  pianist  Christopher  O'Riley  and  was  concertmaster  of  the  Michigan  Youth 
Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Her  appearances  during  the  2002-03  season  will 
include  performances  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  with  the  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Brahms  Concerto  with  the  Olympia  (Washington)  Symphony  Orchestra.  Tonight 
she  is  accompanied  by  Robert  Conway,  pianist,  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra. 

To  read  about  the  JUILLIARD  QUARTET,  please  see  page  9. 

PETER  OSTROUSHKO  is  a  much-sought-after  mandolinist,  fiddler,  and  composer.  His 
own  pieces  include  serious  works  as  well  as  those  with  titles  like  Rumba  de  los  Holsteins  and 
Unknowingly  She  Walked  With  Grace  Among  Tall  Men.  By  his  own  estimate  he  has  played  on 
more  than  five  hundred  albums,  not  including  his  own.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  project 
of  old  live  tracks  of  the  Mando  Boys  and  transcribing  music  of  the  great  Irish  fiddler  John 
Dougherty  for  publication.  His  latest  album  is  "Meeting  on  Southern  Soil,"  with  guitarist 
Norman  Blake. 
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Sunday,  June  30,  at  2:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BORROMEO  STRING  QUARTET 
NICHOLAS  KITCHEN,  violin 
WILLIAM  FEDKENHEUER,  violin 
MAI  MOTOBUCHI,  viola 
YEESUN  KIM,  cello 

DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano 
TODD  PALMER,  clarinet 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


DEBUSSY 


String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Opus  10 

Anime  et  tres  decide 
Assez  vif  et  bien  rythme 
Andantino,  doucement  expressif 
Tres  modere 


GOLIJOV 


Three  Songs  for  soprano  with  string  quartet 
and  clarinet 

Night  of  the  Flying  Horses  {Lullaby,  Doina,  and  Gallop) 

Liia  descolorida 

How  Slow  the  Wind,  Two  Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson 

Song  texts  begin  on  page  32. 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  No.  12  in  E-flat,  Opus  127 

Maestoso — Allegretto 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  cantabile 

Scherzando  vivace 

Finale 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918) 
String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Opus  10 

The  thirty-year-old  Debussy  completed  his  "Premier  Quatuor  en  sol  mineur,  Op.  10" 
("Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  10")  in  February  1893.  It  had  its  first  performance  on 
December  29  that  year,  when  it  was  played  by  Eugene  Ysaye's  string  quartet  at  a  concert 
of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Debussy  biographer  Edward  Lockspeiser  suggests  that 
Debussy's  specification  of  key  and  opus  number  may  have  been  ironic,  merely  a  "conces- 
sion to  meticulous  methods  of  classifying  chamber  works,"  since  this  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  composer's  output  of  a  specified  key  and  opus  number.  That  the  piece  itself  would 
seem  to  represent  experimentation  on  Debussy's  part  within  a  genre  to  which  he  would 
not  normally  have  been  drawn  is  suggested  by  works  premiered  by  the  Societe 
Nationale  both  before  and  after  the  quartet  (the  "lyric  poem"  La  Damoiselle  elue  on  April 
8,  1893,  and  the  Prelude  to  The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  December  1894),  both  being  more 
suggestive  of  the  composer's  broader  interests  and  later  output. 

The  impetus  to  write  a  quartet  may  in  fact  have  come  from  Debussy's  close  friend- 
ship, from  1892  until  it  was  broken  off  early  in  1894,  with  Ernest  Chausson,  a  pupil  of 
Cesar  Franck's,  an  idea  strengthened  by  Debussy's  use  in  his  quartet  of  the  Franckian 
device  of  a  cyclical  musical  scheme  based  almost  entirely  on  transformation  of  the  open- 
ing theme  (a  procedure  employed  earlier  in  his  1889  Fantasie  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a 
work  withdrawn  after  its  first  rehearsal  and  performed  only  after  Debussy's  death).  A 
letter  from  Debussy  to  Chausson  suggests  Debussy's  disappointment  over  Chausson's 
reaction  to  his  work;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  promising  to  write  another  quartet,  in  which 
he  would  bring  "more  dignity  to  the  form."  A  second  quartet,  however,  was  not  com- 
pleted, and  nor  was  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  planned  around  that  time.  In  fact, 
aside  from  a  Rapsodie  for  saxophone  and  piano  completed  in  1908  and  two  pieces  for 
clarinet  and  piano  written  for  the  annual  examinations  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1910, 
Debussy  did  not  give  further  serious  consideration  to  writing  chamber  music  until  his 
last  few  years,  when  between  1915  and  1917  he  composed  the  Cello  Sonata,  the  Sonata 
for  flute,  viola,  and  harp,  and  the  Violin  Sonata,  three  of  six  projected  sonatas  he  did  not 
live  to  complete. 

Even  within  the  formal  constraints  imposed  by  the  quartet  genre,  Debussy  is  able  to 
emphasize  the  traits  that  will  characterize  his  music  throughout  his  life:  the  primacy  of 
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instrumental  timbres  and  coloristic  harmonies;  a  concern  with  musical  development 
achieved  through  the  evocation  and  contrast  of  colors  and  moods;  and  the  placement 
of  tonal  arrivals  to  project  and  support  a  musical  structure  in  which  those  arrivals  are 
determined  less  by  the  sequence  of  harmonies  preceding  them  than  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  those  harmonies  against  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  logic  of  these  arrivals  is  di- 
rected not  by  the  sense  of  tension  and  release  built  into  the  chord  sequences  that  form 
the  basis  of  classical  harmonic  practice,  but  by  the  way  in  which  the  music  moves  through 
contrasting,  juxtaposed  areas  of  different  "key  colors." 

Insofar  as  its  thematic  material  is  concerned,  Debussy's  first  movement  does  suggest 
a  sonata  form  movement,  with  a  vigorous  first  theme  (a  double  statement,  separated  by 
a  contrasting  passage  in  which  the  first  violin  sighs  heavily  over  atmospheric  traceries  in 
the  other  instruments),  a  transitional  "bridge"  idea  also  beginning  with  a  sigh-motif  in 
the  violin,  and  a  more  relaxed,  lyrical  contrasting  theme  (marked  "doux  et  expressif") 
which  will  assume  a  role  in  the  development  section  virtually  equal  to  that  of  the  main 
idea.  But  always  it  is  atmosphere  and  color,  with  juxtaposed  key  areas  chosen  for  their 
color  contrast  rather  than  any  sense  of  implied  harmonic  direction,  that  predominate. 

The  cyclical  scheme  becomes  apparent  at  the  opening  of  the  G  major  scherzo  when, 
following  four  introductory  pizzicato  chords  in  the  first  violin  and  cello,  the  viola  gives 
out  a  6/8  transformation  of  the  opening  movement's  main  idea.  The  atmospheric  Trio 
section  presents  an  augmented  version  of  the  same  theme  in  the  first  violin,  supported 
initially  by  a  cushion  of  sixteenth-note  figuration  in  the  middle  strings  and  a  pizzicato 
pulse  in  the  cello.  A  rather  exotic  transformation  of  the  main  theme  precedes  the  writ- 
ten out  da  capo,  in  which  the  theme  is  implied  within  the  vigorous  pizzicato  texture 
rather  than  directly  stated. 

The  third-movement  Andantino  is  a  melancholy  song  beginning  and  ending  in 
D-flat.  Franck's  influence  is  present  here  in  the  music's  harmony  and  lyricism,  and  per- 
haps in  a  suggestion — in  the  rocking  melody  heard  at  the  outset — of  the  D  minor 
Symphony,  which  had  been  premiered  at  the  conservatoire  in  February  1889.  Debussy 
does  not  choose  explicitly  to  rework  his  main  theme  within  the  slow  movement  itself. 
Though  the  middle  section  of  the  Andantino  makes  reference  to  the  second  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  hints  of  the  main  theme  reappear  only  in  the  slow  introduction  to 
the  finale.  (It  has  been  suggested  that  the  mature  Debussy  might  well  have  written  his 
quartet  as  a  single  extended  movement.)  The  lively  finale  proper  once  again  clothes  the 
main  theme  in  a  variety  of  new  guises,  reserving  a  "real"  statement  (in  slightly  augment- 
ed form)  until  near  the  end,  followed  by  a  double  reference  to  the  second  theme,  after 
which  a  driving  coda  closes  the  movement  in  a  vigorous  wash  of  G  major. 

—Marc  Mandel 

Osvaldo  Golijov  (b.1960) 

Three  Songs  for  soprano,  clarinet,  and  string  quartet 

Osvaldo  Golijov  was  born  in  Argentina,  the  son  of  European  Jewish  immigrants.  An 
avid  absorber  of  traditional  classical  music  as  well  as  folk  genres  like  the  tango,  he 
received  his  first  formal  training  from  one  of  Argentina's  prominent  composers,  Gerardo 
Gandini.  In  1983  he  moved  to  Israel  for  study  with  the  avant-garde  composer  Mark 
Kopytman.  Golijov  came  to  the  United  States  in  1986,  earning  his  Ph.D  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  studying  with  George  Crumb.  In  1990  he  was  a  Fellow  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  received  Tanglewood's  Fromm  Commission,  resulting  in 
YIDDISHBBUK,  which  was  premiered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet  in  Tangle- 
wood's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  in  July  1992.  (That  ensemble,  with  clarinetist 
Todd  Palmer,  recently  released  a  recording  of  YIDDISHBBUK,  Lullaby  and  Doina,  and 
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other  works  by  Golijov.) 

At  Tanglewood  Golijov  became  acquainted  with  the  Kronos  Quartet,  who  per- 
formed there  in  1990  and  1992.  He  wrote  K'vakarat,  which  the  quartet  later  recorded, 
for  Kronos  and  cantor  Misha  Alexandrovich;  in  1997  Kronos  and  clarinetist  David 
Krakauer  recorded  Golijov's  Klezmer-accented  The  Dreams  and  Prayers  of  Isaac  the  Blind, 
which  became  what  constitutes  a  bestseller  in  the  classical  world.  (The  Kronos  Quartet  s 
latest  disc,  Nuevo,  features  compositions  and  arrangements  by  Golijov  of  traditional  and 
popular  Mexican  songs.) 

Golijov's  biggest  project  to  date  was  the  composition  of  his  La  Pasidn  Segun  San 
Marcos  for  Helmuth  Rilling  and  the  International  Bachakademie  Stuttgart's  "Passion 
2000"  celebration,  commemorating  both  the  millennium  and  the  250th  anniversary  of 
Bach's  death.  Golijov  was  one  of  four  composers  from  disparate  backgrounds  selected  to 
compose  a  piece  on  one  of  the  four  biblical  Passions,  the  other  composers  being  the 
Russian  Sofia  Gubaidulina,  the  Chinese-American  Tan  Dun,  and  the  German 
Wolfgang  Rihm.  The  success  of  the  Pasidn  at  its  September  2000  premiere  in  Stuttgart 
and  its  United  States  premiere,  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  in 
February  2001,  ensured  Golijov  an  even  busier  composing  schedule.  {La  Pasidn  Segun 
San  Marcos  will  be  performed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  on  August  22  in  Ozawa 
Hall,  being  followed  the  next  night  by  The  Dreams  and  Prayers  of  Isaac  the  Blind  on  the 
August  23  Prelude  Concert.)  Golijov  has  also  been  involved  in  writing  film  soundtracks, 
including  the  score  for  Sally  Potter's  The  Man  Who  Cried,  where  the  piece  Lullaby  and 
Doina  originated. 

Like  most  composers,  Golijov's  collaborations  with  important  performers  have 
helped  shape  the  path  of  his  career.  Dawn  Upshaw  has  been  another  strong  supporter  of 
the  composer's  work;  she  added  the  song  Lua  descolorida,  later  incorporated  into 
Golijov's  La  Pasidn  Segun  San  Marcos,  to  her  repertoire  some  years  ago.  (She  will  sing 
Lua  descolorida  in  the  upcoming  performance  of  the  Pasidn  here  on  August  22.)  This 
past  March,  Ms.  Upshaw  sang  Golijov's  new  orchestrations  of  three  songs  including 
Lua  descolorida,  Lullaby,  and  the  Emily  Dickinson  setting  How  Slow  the  Wind 'with  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra. 

Lullaby,  the  music  for  which  occurs  throughout  Sally  Potter's  film,  is  a  setting  of  a 
text  by  the  director  that  was  then  translated  into  Yiddish.  The  music  also  works  as  a 
countermelody  to  the  tenor  aria  "Je  crois  entendre  encore"  from  Bizet's  opera  The  Pearl 
Fishers,  which  in  the  film  enables  Christina  Ricci's  character's  passage  out  of  an  English 
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sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

Free  to  the  public  Wednesday  at  10:30  a.m.  and  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m. 
Free  to  Sunday  ticket-holders:  Sunday  at  12:30  p.m. 
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(413)  637-5393.  A  contribution  of  $6  per  person  is  requested  for  scheduled  group  tours. 
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orphanage.  The  Gypsy-inflected  improvisatory  doina  and  the  fast  gallop  music  that  fol- 
low the  lullaby  were  influenced  by  (or,  as  Golijov  says,  stolen  from)  the  composers 
friends  Taraf  de  Haidouks,  a  group  of  Gypsy  musicians;  this  music  also  appears  in  The 
Man  Who  Cried.  The  Romanian  doina  is  a  type  of  lyric  song  characterized  by  complex 
ornamentation  and  liberal,  expressive  use  oirubato  (tempo  fluctuation).  In  the  film,  the 
gallop  accompanies  a  scene  in  which  a  bicyclist  pursues  a  horseman. 

Lua  descolorida,  a  lament  about  the  "colorless  moon,"  is  the  remorse-aria  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  in  Golijov's  La  Pasidn  Segiin  San  Marcos,  sung  after  Peter's  threefold 
denial  of  his  association  with  Jesus.  Following  the  tradition  of  such  arias,  the  text  for 
Lua  descolorida  is  not  from  the  Bible.  Rather,  Golijov  sets  a  poem  by  the  great  Galician 
poet  Rosalia  de  Castro  (1837-1885)  in  the  language  of  her  native  region  in  Spain.  The 
present  arrangement  of  the  song,  for  soprano  and  string  quartet,  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
Pasidn;  the  original  version  was  for  voice  and  piano. 

How  Slow  the  Wind,  a  setting  of  two  short  Emily  Dickinson  poems,  was  Golijov's 
response  to  the  death  of  his  friend  Mariel  Stubrin.  He  writes,  "I  had  in  mind  one  of 
those  seconds  in  life  that  is  frozen  in  the  memory,  forever — a  sudden  death,  a  single 
instant  in  which  life  turns  upside  down,  different  from  the  experience  of  death  after  a 
long  agony."  Originally  for  voice  and  string  quartet,  the  piece  was  commissioned  by 
Close  Encounters  with  Music  and  was  first  performed  in  their  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  concert 
of  May  5,  2001,  by  Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano;  Toby  Appel  and  Justine  Chen,  violins;  Kenji 
Bunch,  viola,  and  Yehuda  Hanani,  cello. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 


OSVALDO  GOLIJOV  Three  Songs  for  soprano,  clarinet,  and  string  quartet 


Lullaby-Close  Your  Eyes 

Poem  by  Sally  Potter;  translation 

Mach  tsu  di  eigelch 
Un  du  vest  koomen 
Tsu  yenem  zissn  Ian 
Fun  baley-khloymess 
Avoo  milch  oon  honik 
Flissn  tomid 
Un  dyn  mamaeh 
Hit  dir  op. 

Farshpray  dein  fligelech 
Faygele  meins 
Mein  tochter  sertseh 
Mein  klayn  zingfaygele 
Hayb  oyf  dein  ponim 
Aroyf  tsoom  himmel 
Ich  vel  dich  onkookn 
Vee  doo  fleegst. 
Gedenkshe  (teirinke) 
Az  koomt  der  morgn 
vet  zein  der  tatte 
Ahaym  gefloygn 
Dos  land  foon  chloymess 
mooztoo  aveklozn 
Dein  eign  zisser  haym 
vaystoo  iz  doh. 


to  Yiddish  by  Barry  Davis 

Close  your  eyes 
And  you  shall  go 
To  that  sweet  land 
All  dreamers  know 
Where  milk  and  honey 
Always  flow 
And  mama 
watches  over  you. 
Spread  your  wings 
My  Fegele 
My  darling  girl 
My  singing  bird 
Lift  your  face 
Towards  the  sky 
I  will  be  watching 
As  you  fly. 
Remember  dear 
When  morning  comes 
Your  mama's  here; 
Fly  home  to  me. 
The  land  of  dreams 
Must  let  you  go 
Your  own  sweet  home 
Is  here,  you  know. 
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Liia  descolorida  ("Moon,  Colorless") 
Poem  by  Rosalia  de  Castro  (1837-1885); 

Liia  descolorida 

Como  cor  de  ouro  palido, 

vesme  i  eu  non  quixera 

me  vises  de  tan  alto. 

O  espaso  que  recorres, 

levame,  caladina,  nun  teu  raio. 

Astro  das  almas  orfas, 

liia  descolorida, 

eu  ben  sei  que  n'alumas 

tristeza  cal  a  mifia. 

Vai  contalo  6  teu  dono, 

e  dille  que  me  leve  adonde  habita. 

Mais  non  lie  contes  nada, 

descolorida  liia, 

pois  nin  neste  nin  noutros 

mundos  tereis  fertuna. 

Se  sabe  onde  a  morte 

ten  a  morada  escura, 

dille  que  corpo  e  alma  xuntamente 

me  leve  adonde  non  recorden  nunca, 
Nin  no  mundo  en  que  estou  nin  nas 
alturas. 


English  translation  by  Osvaldo  Golijov 

Moon,  colorless 

like  the  color  of  pale  gold: 

You  see  me  here  and  I  wouldn't  like  you 

to  see  me  from  the  heights  above. 

Take  me,  silently,  in  your  ray 

to  the  space  of  your  journey. 

Star  of  the  orphan  souls, 

Moon,  colorless: 

I  know  that  you  do  not  illuminate 

sadness  as  sad  as  mine. 

Go  and  tell  it  to  your  master 

and  tell  him  to  take  me  to  his  place. 

But  don't  tell  him  anything, 

Moon,  colorless, 

because  my  fate  won't  change 

here  or  in  other  worlds. 

If  you  know  where  Death 

has  her  dark  mansion, 

Tell  her  to  take  my  body  and  soul 

together 
To  a  place  where  I  won't  be  remembered, 
Neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  heights 

above. 


How  Slow  the  Wind 

Two  Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson 

How  Slow  the  Wind — 

how  slow  the  sea — 

how  late  their  Feathers  be! 

Is  it  too  late  to  touch  you,  Dear? 
We  this  moment  knew — 
Love  Marine  and  Love  terrene — 
Love  celestial  too — 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1 770- 1 827) 
String  Quartet  No.  12  in  E-flat,  Opus  127 

Advised  by  his  doctor  to  spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  Beethoven  spent  the 
summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  a  town  outside  Vienna.  In  the  extended  document 
known  as  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament,"  discovered  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
Beethoven  vented  his  frustration  and  sorrow  at  the  malady  that  afflicted  him:  "I  was 
soon  compelled  to  withdraw  myself,  to  live  life  alone.  If  at  times  I  tried  to  forget  all  this, 

oh  how  harshly  was  I  flung  back  by  the  doubly  sad  experience  of  my  bad  hearing 

Ah,  how  could  I  possibly  admit  an  infirmity  in  the  one  sense  which  ought  to  be  more 
perfect  in  me  than  in  others,  a  sense  which  I  once  possessed  in  the  highest  perfection." 
In  Beethoven:  The  Last  Decade,  Martin  Cooper  quotes  a  diary  entry  of  the  composer's 
from  ten  years  later:  "Endurance  and  resignation — resignation!  it  is  by  this  that  we  can 
be  gainers  even  in  deepest  misery  and  make  ourselves  worthy  of  God's  forgiveness!"  As 
Cooper  writes,  the  composer  had  by  now  "moved  from  a  position  of  militant  stoicism. . . 
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to  an  acceptance  which,  whatever  his  everyday  life  may  have  been,  bears  in  his  music 
the  unmistakable  character  of  joy,  that  unearthly  joy  such  as  is  only  achieved  through 
suffering." 

It  is  through  hearing  his  late  string  quartets  and  piano  sonatas  that  one  comes  clos- 
est to  understanding  Beethoven's  spiritual  growth,  his  coming-to-terms  with  the  world 
around  him  as  reflected  in  his  music.  The  piano  was  of  course  his  own  instrument.  In 
the  hands  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  string  quartet  had  already  served  as  testing  ground 
for  a  composer's  compositional  skill  and  stylistic  development.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  listeners  and  commentators  look  to  Beethoven's  final  works  for  solo  piano,  and  his 
last  five  quartets,  for  evidence  of  his  latest,  and  arguably  greatest,  musical  impulses.  Yet 
for  all  the  pages  of  analysis  devoted  to  these  works  over  the  years,  and  whatever  confu- 
sion they  may  have  caused  early  listeners,  these  works — which  embody  the  essence  of 
Beethoven's  musical  thought-processes — have  proved  themselves  to  be  fundamentally 
approachable,  somehow  offering  both  complexity  and  simplicity  in  equal  measure.  Even 
to  so  harsh  a  critic  as  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Beethoven's  late  quartets  were  "beautiful, 
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The  Tanglewood  Association  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

and  ^ 

The  Berkshire  Museum  S^ 
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ReDISCOVERING  MUSIC  2001 


8  Tuesdays  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at  The  Berkshire  Museum,  39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA 

July  2  Andrew  Pincus,  Berkshire  Eagle  music  critic;  author,  lecturer — "The  Changing 

Musical  Landscape,"  a  panel  discussion  regarding  recent  artistic  and  developmental 
changes  in  the  world  of  classical  music 

July  9  Martin  Bookspan,  broadcaster,  panel  moderator,  author,  lecturer — "The  Bernstein 

Legacy,"  with  a  distinguished  panel  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  friends,  musical  col- 
leagues, and  associates 

July  16         Ernest  Liotti,  professor  of  music  history  and  literature,  Loyola  College;  founder  and 
director,  DaCamera  Singers — "Arturo  Toscanini,  Myth  or  Legend?" 

July  23         Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist;  music  director,  Florida  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  con- 
ductor emeritus,  Utah  Symphony;  former  BSO  concertmaster 

July  30  Phyllis  Curtin,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  master  teacher  and  artist  in  voice;  recipi- 
ent of  the  American  Music  Center  2002  Letter  of  Distinction  for  service  to  American 
music — a  master  class  featuring  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 

August  6      Mark  Ludwig,  BSO  violist;  member,  Hawthorne  String  Quartet;  founder  and  direc- 
tor, Terezin  Music  Foundation — "Music  of  the  Holocaust:  A  Legacy  and  Inspiration" 

August  13  Ronald  Feldman,  music  director,  Berkshire  Symphony;  music  faculty,  Williams 
College;  former  BSO  cellist — "The  Sport  of  Music,"  assisted  by  members  of  the 
BSO 

August  20    Dr.  Leon  Botstein,  President,  Bard  College;  music  director,  American  Symphony 

Orchestra;  co-artistic  director,  Bard  Music  Festival;  editor,  "The  Musical  Quarterly"; 
educational  innovator,  author,  and  lecturer — "Myth  and  Reality:  Musical  Culture  in 
Vienna,  1848-1945" 

Tickets  available  by  calling  The  Berkshire  Museum  at  (413)  443-7171,  ext.  11,  or  at  the  door. 

Single  tickets  $10;  8-lecture  series  $65. 

High  school  and  college  students  admitted  free  with  valid  ID. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  BSO  Volunteer  Office  at  (413)  637-5393. 
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simple,  straightforward,  unpretentious,  perfectly  intelligible." 

Beethoven  composed  what  we  know  as  his  five  "late  quartets"  (as  well  as  the  "Grosse 
Fuge,"  the  "big  fugue"  that  served  originally  as  finale  to  his  Quartet  No.  13)  between 
1823  and  1826.  One  indication  of  how  wide-ranging  Beethoven's  experimentation  in 
this  genre  became  is  the  fact  that  only  Nos.  12  and  16  are  in  the  "usual"  four  move- 
ments; No.  13  has  six,  No.  14  seven  (see  page  17),  and  No.  15  five.  The  E-flat  quartet, 
No.  12,  begins  with  a  series  of  chords  (marked  "Maestoso")  that  recur  twice  during  the 
first  movement  (though  in  different  keys)  to  serve  as  signposts  for  major  structural  divi- 
sions. The  main  theme  of  the  Allegro  offers  lyricism,  motivically-derived  thematic  pos- 
sibilities, and  contrasting  degrees  of  movement  and  accentuation. 

Simultaneously  song  and  vision,  the  slow  movement  serves  as  centerpiece  for  the 
whole,  accounting  for  nearly  half  the  quartet's  total  length.  The  opening  12/8  time  sig- 
nature allows  considerable  breadth  of  utterance  and  spaciousness  even  within  a  single 
bar.  The  movement  is  in  theme-and-variations  form,  with  a  two-measure  introduction 
(enough  space  for  each  of  the  four  instruments  to  enter  separately),  theme,  six  variations 
offering  alternative  views  of  the  theme,  and  coda. 

The  contrastingly  energetic  scherzo  returns  us  to  earth  with  its  jagged  contours,  dot- 
ted rhythms,  and  accents.  The  Trio  exploits  a  quite  different  kind  of  motion,  but  fails  to 
reassert  itself  once  the  scherzo  is  repeated.  In  The  Beethoven  Quartets,  Joseph  Kerman 
describes  the  finale  of  the  E-flat  quartet  as  "one  of  Beethoven's  sweetest  and  simplest- 
sounding,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  perfectly  conceived  and  executed."  The  theme  of 
this  sonata-form  movement  is  deceptively  straightforward.  As  in  the  first  movement, 
Beethoven  employs  the  device  known  as  "false  recapitulation"  before  the  main  theme 
finally  makes  its  return  in  the  home  key.  There  is  no  tempo  designation  until  the  coda 
("Allegro  comodo"),  which  is  introduced  by  an  extended  trill  in  the  violins,  and  which, 
in  its  final  transformation  of  the  main  theme,  transports  the  listener  to  unexpected 
places. 

—Marc  Mandel 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Borromeo  String  Quartet 

The  award-winning  Borromeo  String  Quartet  has 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
string  quartets  performing  today  During  the 
2001-02  season,  the  Borromeo  Quartet  performed 
more  than  ninety  concerts  in  major  venues  across 
four  continents,  including  engagements  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  and  Detroit  and  tours  of  the  Far  East, 
Europe,  and  South  America.  The  ensemble's 
2002-2003  season  will  include  a  concert  at  the  Haydn  Festival  in  the  Esterhazy  Casde  in 
Austria  and  a  performance  at  Lincoln  Center.  The  Borromeo  Quartet  has  participated  in  fes- 
tivals including  the  Prague  Spring,  Spoleto  (Italy),  Orlando  (The  Netherlands),  Stavanger 
(Norway),  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music,  Caramoor,  Cape  8c  Islands,  Yale  at  Norfolk,  Bravo! 
Colorado,  Spoleto  (Charleston),  Chamber  Music  Northwest,  and  Vancouver  Chamber  Music 
festivals.  In  addition  to  Tanglewood,  appearances  this  summer  include  Ravinia  and  the  Cape 
&,  Islands  Festival.  Recent  collaborators  have  included  pianists  Christopher  Eschenbach, 
Gary  Graffman,  Leon  Fleisher,  and  Menahem  Pressler,  clarinetist  David  Shifrin,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Brentano,  Guarneri,  Juilliard,  and  Cleveland  quartets.  The  Borromeo  String 
Quartet  has  been  a  member  of  Chamber  Music  Society  Two,  the  emerging  artists  program  of 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  has  a  longstanding  relationship  with  the 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston,  where  it  completed  its  first  Beethoven  quartet 
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cycle  in  spring  2000.  The  quartet's  most  recent  recording  project  is  Ravel's  Quartet  and 
String  Duo  for  Image  Recordings,  which  received  the  Chamber  Music  America/WQXR 
Award  for  Recording  Excellence  in  2001.  Upcoming  releases  include  the  Beethoven  quartets 
for  Image  Recordings.  Ensemble-in-residence  for  National  Public  Radio's  "Performance 
Today"  in  1997,  the  quartet  is  heard  frequently  on  NPR  and  works  extensively  with  WGBH 
in  Boston  and  WNYC  in  New  York.  The  quartet  participates  in  the  innovative  "Learning 
Through  Music"  program  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  inaugurated  the  Chamber 
Music  Workshop  for  Young  Professional  Musicians,  and  became  an  advisor  to  Community 
MusicWorks  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  Borromeo  String  Quartet  has  worked  with 
such  contemporary  composers  as  Cage,  Harbison,  Kirchner,  Schuller,  and  Ligeti,  among 
many  others.  The  ensemble  has  given  numerous  performances  of  Thomas  Ades's  Arcadiana 
and  introduced  a  work  written  for  them  by  Steve  Mac4cey.  In  the  coming  season,  the  quartet 
will  premiere  works  by  Michael  Ellison  and  Osvaldo  Golijov.  Formed  in  1989  by  four  young 
musicians  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  the  quartet  immediately  won  international 
acclaim  as  the  recipient  of  top  prizes  in  the  1990  International  String  Quartet  Competition 
in  Evian,  France,  and  the  1991  Young  Concert  Artists  International  Auditions.  Recent  hon- 
ors include  Chamber  Music  America's  prestigious  Cleveland  Quartet  Award  in  1998  and 
Lincoln  Center's  Martin  E.  Segal  Award  in  2001.  The  Borromeo  Quartet  takes  its  name 
from  an  area  of  northern  Italy  where  it  played  its  first  concerts  together.  Based  in  Boston, 
the  group  serves  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  as  quartet-in- 
residence.  Additional  information  may  be  found  at  www.borromeoquartet.org,  the  ensemble's 
website. 

Dawn  Upshaw 

^^|^_^  Dawn  Upshaw  has  earned  the  devotion  of  an  exceptionally  diverse  audi- 

^p  ^L        ence  throughout  the  world  for  her  performances  on  the  opera  and  recital 

stage,  as  a  proponent  of  new  music  and  musical  theater,  and  on  television 
jk    and  recordings.  She  has  appeared  in  the  opera  houses  of  New  York,  Paris, 
Salzburg,  and  Vienna  in  the  great  Mozart  roles  (Pamina,  Ilia,  Susanna, 
'    Despina)  and  is  renowned  for  her  work  in  modern  repertoire.  She  has  per- 
formed as  Anne  Trulove  in  The  Rake's  Progress  in  numerous  productions 
.^m  Wk    and  as  Melisande  in  Pelle'as  et  Melisande  both  in  Paris  and  at  the  Met.  In 

Salzburg,  she  sang  the  role  of  the  Angel  in  the  celebrated  production  and  recording  of  Mes- 
siaen's  St.  Francois  dAssise.  In  the  past  two  years,  Ms.  Upshaw  premiered  three  roles  written 
specifically  for  her:  Daisy  Buchanan  in  John  Harbison's  The  Great  Gatsby,  the  Countess  of 
Tripoli  in  Kaija  Saariaho's  LAmour  de  loin,  and  Mary  in  John  Adams's  oratorio  El  Nino.  In 
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Robinson  Trio 

September  8,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 
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September  29,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

October  6,  Guarneri  String  Quartet 
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2003  she  makes  her  Covent  Garden  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Janacek's  The  Cunning  Little 
Vixen.  Ms.  Upshaw  has  worked  with  such  esteemed  artists  as  Richard  Goode,  the  Kronos 
Quartet,  James  Levine,  Sir  Simon  Rattle,  Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  and  Peter  Sellars.  As  a  recital- 
ist,  she  has  premiered  more  than  forty  works  in  the  past  decade.  Throughout  the  world,  she 
regularly  presents  specially  designed  programs  composed  of  Lieder,  unusual  twentieth-centu- 
ry works  in  many  languages,  and  folk  and  popular  music.  She  has  developed  cycles  of  songs 
by  writers  of  her  own  generation,  and  with  Osvaldo  Golijov  has  created  a  partnership  that 
has  yielded  several  acclaimed  premiere  performances.  A  two-time  Grammy  winner,  Ms. 
Upshaw  is  featured  on  more  than  fifty  recordings,  including  the  million-selling  Symphony 
No.  3  of  Henryk  Gorecki,  and  several  Nonesuch  discs  of  music  theater  repertoire,  which  she 
has  offered  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
as  well  as  at  The  Proms  in  London,  on  radio,  and  on  television.  Also  on  television  she  was 
the  subject  of  a  one-hour  Bravo  profile  and  has  been  featured  in  numerous  PBS  productions, 
including  a  hosting  role  on  the  Evening  at  Pops  program  "Copland  Centennial  Celebration." 
Ms.  Upshaw  holds  honorary  doctorates  from  Yale,  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  and 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  An  alumna  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  she  began  her 
career  as  a  winner  of  the  1984  Young  Concert  Artists  auditions  and  the  1985  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Competition.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Young  Artists 
Development  Program.  Born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  raised  in  Park  Forest,  Illinois,  she 
now  lives  near  New  York  City  with  her  husband  and  their  two  children.  Ms.  Upshaw  will 
return  to  Tanglewood  in  August  as  soprano  soloist  in  the  BSO's  performance  of  Osvaldo 
Golijov's  La  Pasidn  Segun  San  Marcos. 


Todd  Darren  Palmer 

American  clarinetist  Todd  Palmer  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
and  began  playing  the  clarinet  at  age  sixteen,  following  seven  years  of 
study  on  the  trumpet.  He  attended  the  Mannes  College  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  with  Gervase  de  Peyer.  He  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  at 
Weill  Hall  and  his  concerto  debut  with  the  Houston  Symphony  as  the 
first  wind  player  to  receive  the  Grand  Prize  in  the  Ima  Hogg  Young  Artist 
Competition.  Since  winning  the  1990  Young  Concert  Artist  International 
Auditions,  Mr.  Palmer  has  appeared  as  recitalist,  concerto  soloist,  and 
clinician  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  Japan,  his  performance  with  pianist  Ignat  Solzhenitsyn  was  broadcast  nation- 
wide. He  has  also  been  praised  for  his  young  audience  outreach  programs.  Mr.  Palmer  is  in 
great  demand  as  a  chamber  music  performer  and  has  appeared  at  festivals  including  Spoleto 
(Charleston),  La  Jolla  SummerFest,  Bravo!,  and  the  Portland  and  Vancouver  chamber  music 
festivals.  He  participated  for  five  summers  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  was  a  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  toured  with  Musicians  from 
Marlboro  and  with  Spoleto  Chamber  Music  USA.  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  a  guest  artist  with 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  and  has  collaborated  with  the  Brentano, 
Borromeo,  Colorado,  St.  Lawrence,  Orion,  and  Whitman  string  quartets.  He  has  also  been 
clarinetist  in  Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rock  with  such  sopranos  as  Kathleen  Battle,  Renee 
Fleming,  Roberta  Peters,  and  Dawn  Upshaw.  Mr.  Palmer  has  worked  with  composers  John 
Corigliano,  Osvaldo  Golijov,  Aaron  Jay  Kernis,  Oliver  Knussen,  Ned  Rorem,  Richard  Rod- 
ney Bennett,  Steven  Mackey,  Kevin  Putz,  and  Stephen  Prutsman.  Ricky  Ian  Gordon  com- 
posed the  monodrama  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  which  was  premiered  this  season,  for  Mr.  Palmer. 
Todd  Palmer  has  been  principal  clarinet  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the  Grand  Teton 
Festival  in  Wyoming.  His  first  CD,  Hermit  Songs  (Koch  International  Classics),  was  released 
in  1995  to  wide  praise.  A  new  CD  of  Mozart  and  Tchaikovsky  was  featured  on  the  cover  of 
the  February  2001  issue  of  BBC  Music  Magazine. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 


MAESTRO  CIRCLE  ($15,000  and  above) 


Anonymous  (5) 
Berkshire  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
George  and  Roberta  Berry- 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund 
for  Music,  Inc. 


Country  Curtains,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

GE  Plastics 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

William  &  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


BENEFACTORS  ($10,000  to  $14,999) 


Anonymous  (1) 

The  ASCAP  Foundation 

Blantyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Comille 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
K.B.  Toys,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Clarice  Neumann 
Newman's  Own 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Renee  Rapaporte 
Dr.  Carol  Reich  and 

Mr.  Joseph  Reich 
Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 

Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Anonymous  (3) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  Roland  A.  Capuano 

Phyllis  H.  Carey 

James  and  Tina  Collias 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Phoebe  Haas  Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 


SPONSORS  ($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 

Inland  Management  Corporation 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kittredge 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  D.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 


May  and  Daniel  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roxe 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Stonover  Farm  Bed  and  Breakfast 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg 
Mrs.  John  Hazen  White 
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Anonymous  (16) 

Apple  Tree  Inn  &  Restaurant 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Abelow 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  William  F.  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ades 

Ms.  Betty  Ajces 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Law 
Linda  J.  L.  Becker 
Helene  &  Ady  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Mr.  Raphael  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Eleanor  and  Ed  Bloom 
Brigit  and  Charles  Blyth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brown 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 
Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mary  W 

Carswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Chasen 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  Armando  Codina 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen-Hobbs 
Mr.  Anhil  Collado-Schwarz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Ms.  Linda  Benedict  Colvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cruger 
Ms.  Alice  Datlof 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dicker 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Douglass 


MEMBERS  ($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Dresser-Hull  Company 
Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  Drucker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 
Mrs.  Marie  V.  Feder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fontaine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Freelander 
Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander 
Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman 
Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  Agostino  T.  Galluzzo 
Priscilla  H.  Garlock  MD 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
David  H.  Glaser  and 

Deborah  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Mr.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Goldblum 
Roberta  and  Macey  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Hoffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W  Houghton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 


ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 

Drs.  Barry  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
H.I.S.  International  Tours 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
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Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H-. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Moiu  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Titles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Woodson  and 

Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 
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Single  Family 

3  Bedroom 

2  Bath  Lakehouses 

HINSDALE,  MA 


Heated  Pool 

Har-Tru  Tennis  Courts 

Mvate  Beach  &    ^^ 

Pavilion  courts 

Nature  Trails 

Master  Suites 

Fireplaces 

Central  Air 

Screened  Porehs 

Maintenance  Free 

Living 


A  new  and  exciting 
community  currently  under 
construction  on  the  shore  of 
beautiful  Ashmere  Lake,  set 
on  60  acres  of  scenic  beauty 
in  the  central  Berkshires. 

Furnished  Model  Open  Daily 


150  Pine  Cone  Lane 

(800)  570-0597 

Call  for  a  brochure 


RENEW  yOUR  SPIRIT 


For  more  than  22  years, 
people  have  been  coming 
to  Canyon  Ranch  to  rest, 
re-group  and  focus  on 
healing  and  well-being. 


Canyon 
Ranch 

In  The  Berkshires. 

HEALTH  RESORT 

L    E    N    O    X  •   M    A 

canyonranch.com 

80O742-9000 

Named  Best  Spa 

CondeNast  Traveler,  2002 
Travel  +  Leisure,  2001 
Gourmet,  2000 


NO  SEX.  NO  DRUGS.  NO  ROCK  'N  ROLL 

Something  more  satisfying  instead. 


Explore  the  village  created  by  inspiration.  A  rewarding  world  of  unique 
architecture. ..working  farmers  and  artisans. ..animals. ..rare  furniture  and 
fine  art... intricate  crafts  practiced  before  your  eyes  -  and  much  more. 
In  the  Berkshires,  all  roads  lead  here. ..to  a  National  Historic  Landmark  - 
a  remarkable  experience  called  Hancock  Shaker  Village. 


NATIONAL     HISTORIC     SURPRISE 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


Route  20,   Pittsfield,   MA  •  800-817-1137  •  www.hancockshakervillage.org 


Choices,  Choices,  Choices! 


gr^sMogW 


HOTEL<£?SUITES 


NEWEST  HOTEL  in  the 
SOUTHERN  BERKSHIRES 

Setting  the  standard  in  quality 

Free  Continental  Plus  Breakfast 

Indoor  Pool  &  Whirlpool 

Microwave  &  Refrigerator  in  Every  Room 

Jacuzzi  Rooms  Available 

Conveniently  located  in  Great  Barrington 
415  Stockbridge  Road 
413-528-1810 

STAY  SMART 


-<5B>v 

$UPER 

Motel 

v^v' 

Newly  Renovated 

Free  Continental 
Breakfast 

Outdoor  Pool 

Telephones  •  Cable 

Non-smoking  Rooms 

VIP  Membership 

Air  Conditioned 

RTS.7&20 
Lenox,  MA 

413-637-3560 


Jioward Johnson 


Free  Continental 
Breakfast 

Jacuzzis  •  Sauna 

Pool  •  Cable 

Handicap  Rooms 

Air  Conditioned 

HBO  •  No  Pets 

RTS.  7  &  20 

Lenox,  MA 

413-442-4000 
1-800-1-GO-HO-JO 


3  Great  Locations  •  Close  to  All  Berkshire  Attractions 


SUMMER  2002  EXHIBITIONS 

John  Held,  Jr.  and  the  Jazz  Age 

May  6  -  September  8 

Toast  of  the  Town:  Norman  Rockwell 
and  the  Artists  of  New  Rochelle 
May  18  -  October  27 

Lizbeth  Zwerger's  Land  of  Oz 
June  29  -  September  2 

Funding  for  this  season's  exhibitions  has 
been  provided  by  Thomas  and  Carol  McCann 
and  two  anonymous  supporters. 

Norman  Rockwell  Museum 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MA      413.298.4100      WWW.NRM.ORG 
OPEN  DAILY    KIDS  FREE! 


JACK  MACHANIK 

Marketing  Specialist 


Oritur 
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FRANKLIN  STREET  ASSOCIATES 

Independently  Owned  and  Operated 

41 3-637-1 1 82 

jack.machanik@eudoramail.com 


PERFORMANCE 


INC 


$4c*^' 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY'S  ONLY 
Authorized  SAAB  Service  Center 

34  Parker  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

413-499-2665 

PARTS,  SALES  &  SERVICE 


GOT  ART? 


"A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever" 


One  of  the  largest  private  galleries 

in  New  England,  featuring  90 

artists  and  8,000  square  feet  of 

gallery  space. 

PAINTINGS,  SCULPTURES, 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  FURNITURE, 

GLASS  and  more. 

25  Pittsfield  Road  (Rt.  7),  Lenox,  MA 

Open  7  days  a  week  from  10am  to  5pm 

Phone  413  637-9539 


THE  BARD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

REDISCOVERIES 

Thirteenth  Season 

MAHLER 

AND  HIS  WORLD 

August  9-11  and  16-18,  2002 

Two  weekends  of  chamber  music, 

orchestral  and  choral  music,  songs, 

special  events,  and  discussions 

in  the  scenic  setting  of  the 

Bard  College  Campus  in 

New  York's  Hudson  River  Valley. 

For  ticket  and  program  information, 

call  the  Bard  Music  Festival 

box  office  845-758-7456. 

www.bard.edu/bmf 


Jacob's  Pillow 

Dance 


June  19-Aug  25 

www.jacobspillow.org 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 


(617) 542-6913 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,  July  4,  at  7 

(Grounds  open  at  4pm;  fireworks  to  follow  the 
concert.) 

LINDA  RONSTADT 

AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

Friday,  July  5,  at  6  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
FRANK  CORLISS  and  MARTIN  AMLIN, 
pianos 

Music  of  WOLF,  AMLIN,  PIZZETTI, 
POULENC,  and  FAURE 

Friday,  July  5,  at  8:30-Opening  Night  Concert 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 
ELIZABETH  FUTRAL,  soprano 
SARA  MINGARDO,  contralto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2,  Resurrection 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  7 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian; 

Violin  Concerto 
RESPIGHI  Fountains  of  Rome;  Pines  of  Rome 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  2:30 

BSO— ROBERTO  ABBADO,  conductor 
MATTHIAS  GOERNE,  baritone 

BARBER  Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of 

Vengeance 
WOLF  Five  Goethe-Lieder 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9,  From  the  New 

World 

Tuesday,July9,at8:30 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
MARK  MARKHAM,  piano 

Songs  of  SCHUBERT,  STRAUSS,  DEBUSSY, 
and  BERLIOZ 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

MATTHIAS  GOERNE,  baritone 
ERIC  SCHNEIDER,  piano 

SCHUBERT  Winterreise 


Friday,  July  12,  at  6  (Prelude) 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Friday,Julyl2,at8:30 
"CELEBRATING  SEIJI" 
The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— SEIJI  OZAWA, 

conductor 
FEDERICO  CORTESE,  conductor 

(Bernstein) 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

BERNSTEIN  Overture  to  Candide 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  14 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30 
"CELEBRATING  SEIJI" 
Seiji  and  Friends 

BSO— SEIJI  OZAWA,  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
and  MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH, 
conductors 

Guests  to  include 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

MARCUS  ROBERTS,  piano 

GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

THE  BOYS  CHOIR  OF  HARLEM, 
DR.  WALTER  TURNBULL,  director 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 

"CELEBRATING  SEIJI" 

Seiji  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

BSO— SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

CHRISTINE  GOERKE,  CYNTHIA 
HAYMON,  FLORENCE  QUIVAR, 
VINSON  COLE,  ANTHONY  DEAN 
GRIFFEY,  and  PAUL  PLISHKA,  vocal 
soloists 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Symphonie fantastique 
BEETHOVEN  Choral  Fantasy 

Tuesday,  July  16,  at  8:30 
EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 
BEETHOVEN  Razumovsky  Quartets 


oldwell  Banker  Hunneman  Previews 
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BEVERLY  $5,250,000 

More  than  four  acres  of  magnificent  oceanfront  land  provide 
the  spectacular  setting  for  this  North  Shore  residence  featuring 
panoramic  views  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its  offshore  islands  and 
picturesque  harbors  The  two-story  house  has  four  bedrooms 
and  four  and  om-half  baths  There  is  a  separate  suite,  suitable 
for  an  au  pair  or  for  expansion  Dan  Bacon.  Beverly  Office 
(978)  927-1  111,  daniel.bacon@hunncman.com 


BROOKLINE  $8,995,000 

Historic  Cottage  Farm  estate,  steps  from  Boston's  Back  Bay,  ideal 
for  entertaining/family  living.  Restored  with  European  influences, 
elegant  residence  overlooks  one  acre  of  gardens  and  koi 
pond  with  waterfall.  Tennis  court,  indoor  pool,  caretakers' 
accommodations.  Deborah  Gordon,  Brookline  Office, 
(617)  731-2447,  DGordon@attbi.com,  Jonathan  Radford,  Back 
Bay  Office,  (617)  266-4430Jonathan.Radford@hunneman.com 


WESTWOOD  $5,900,000 

Magnificent  1912  Country  Estate  set  on  over  10  acres  of 
professionally  mainiained  grounds,  including  a  potential  three-acre 
building  lot  The  gracious  12-room  home  has  benefited  from 
extensive  renovation  resulting  in  a  master  bedroom  suite,  chef's 
kitchen,  library,  conservatory  and  family  room  addition  Heated 
in-ground  pool  with  pool  house  Tom  Aaron.  Wellesley  Office 
(781)  237-9090,  tom.aaron@hunneman.com 


CONCORD  $2,600,000 

Updated  landmark  antique  located  .it  historic  Hildreth 

Corner  on  4.5  acres  with  gorgeous  views.  Built  in  1830 

in  the  Federal/Greek  Revival  style,  it  offers  a  2  1/2  story 

main  house  and  long  2-story  rear  wing  extending  hack 

to  the  3-story  cross  gabled  barn. 

Brigittc    Scnkler,   Concord   Office,   (978)   369-1000, 

brigittcscnklcr@aol.com 
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MANCHESTER  $3,750,000 

High  on  a  hilltop  with  captivating  ocean  views,  this  1880  stucco 
residence  overlooks  prize  winning  gardens  and  Fletcher  Steele 
landscape  design.  Elegant  formal  rooms:  40'  x  60'  step-down 
living  room,  oval  shaped  dining  room,  classic  New  England 
paneled  study.  Over  five  private  acres,  separate  carriage  house. 
Peter  K.  Dorsey,  Beverly  Office,  (978)  927-1111, 
peter.dorsey@hunneman.com 
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CONCORD  $3,975,000 

The  essence  of  New  England  is  reflected  in  this  perfectly 
restored  1890s  Greek  Revival  country  estate  on  5.26  acres 
of  breathtaking  gardens,  stonewalls,  pond  and  idyllic 
pastoral  views.  Sixteen  detailed,  spacious  rooms.  Attached, 
oversized  garage  plus  four  outbuildings.  Prized  location. 
Brigitte  Senkler,  Concord  Scnkler  Office,  (978)  369-3600, 
brigittcsenklcr@aol.com 


Contact  PREVIEWS®  at  (800)  548-5003 
Visit  Our  Web  Site  at:  www.hunneman.com 


Friday,  July  19,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
WILLIAM  BOLCOM,  piano 


Friday,Julyl9,at8:30 

BSO— FEDERICO  CORTESE,  conductor 
JAMES  GALWAY,  flute 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  The  Siege  of  Corinth 
BOLCOM  Lyric  Concerto,  for  flute  and 

orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
GLENN  DICTEROW,  violin 
CARTER  BREY,  cello 

BRAHMS  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  2:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5,  Emperor 
Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Thursday,  July  25,  at  8:30 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

Celebrating  the  80th  birthday  of  Lukas  Foss 

BOSTON  MODERN  ORCHESTRA 

PROJECT 
GIL  ROSE,  artistic  director  and  conductor 
KENDRA  COLTON,  EMILY  BROWDER, 

ELIZABETH  KEUSCH,  JANNA  BATY, 

and  ANNE  HARLEY,  sopranos 
MARION  DRY,  mezzo-soprano 
YEGHISHE  MENUCHARYAN,  tenor 
AARON  ENGEBRETH  and 

DREW  POLING,  baritones 
BACK  BAY  CHORALE, 

JULIAN  WACHNER,  music  director 

FOSS  Grijfelkin,  Fairy-tale  opera  in  three  acts 

Friday,  July  26,  at  6  (Prelude) 

JOHN  MARK  AINSLEY,  tenor 
FRANK  BRALEY,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  WARLOCK  and  BRAHMS 


Friday,  July  26,  at  8:30 

BSO— HANS  GRAF,  conductor 
SUSAN  GRAHAM,  mezzo-soprano 

WEBER  Overture  to  Oberon 

BERLIOZ  Les  Nuits  d'e'te,  for  mezzo-soprano 

and  orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  28 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  8:30 

BSO— JEFFREY  TATE,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
RAVEL      Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
ELGAR     Cockaigne  Overture 
(In  London  Town) 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  2:30 

BSO— HANS  GRAF,  conductor 
FRANK  BRALEY,  piano 
HEIDI  GRANT  MURPHY,  soprano 
PAULA  RASMUSSEN,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  MARK  AINSLEY,  tenor 
JONATHAN  LEMALU,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 
Requiem  in  D  minor 

Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8:30 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

(Afternoon  events  begin  at  2pm; 

fireworks  to  follow  the  concert) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
HANS  GRAF  and  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

conductors 

To  include  music  of  RAVEL,  WILLIAMS, 
and  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 

FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 


2002TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  SCHEDULE 

(All  events  take  place  in  Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.) 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  June  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
BACH  Arias 

Sunday,  July  1,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Sunday,  July  1,  at  6  p.m. 

Opening  Exercises  (free  admission;  open  to 
the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  5  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  July  3,  at  5  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  String  Quartet  Marathon 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  11  a.m. 

Youth  Concert  (free  admission) 
Sponsored  by  K.B.  Toys 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Vocal  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  July  8,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m.*  (Shed) 
CELEBRATING  SEIJI 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Made  possible  by  generous  endowments  established  in 
perpetuity  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider, 
and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  and  FEDERICO  CORTESE 

{Bernstein),  conductors 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
BERNSTEIN  Overture  to  Candide 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Vocal  Music  Concert 

Monday,  July  15,  at  12:30  p.m. 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 
TMC  Harp  Recital 


Friday,  July  19,  through  Thursday,  July  25 
FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Bright  Sheng,  Director 
Made  possible  by  the  generous  support  of  Dr.  Raymond 
and  Hannah  H.  Schneider  with  additional  support 
through  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  the  Aaron  Copland 
Fund  for  Music  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 

Complete  program  information  available  at  the 
Main  Gate. 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Vocal  Chamber  Music  Concert 
A  Celebration  of  American  Art  Song:  A  musical 
tribute  to  soprano  Phyllis  Curtin 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Collaboration 
A  program  of  new  works  for  small  chorus  by  TMC 

Fellowship  Composers,  featuring  members  of  the 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m.* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2  p.m. 

Complete  program  information  available  at  the 

Main  Gate. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
TMC  ORCHESTRA,  BSO,  and  BOSTON 

POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  HANS  GRAF 

conductors 
RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 
WILLIAMS  Music  from  Harry  Potter  and  the 

Sorcerers  Stone 
TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 
Sponsored  by  Filenes 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  5,  at  6  p.m. 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 


Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Fund 
Concert 

TMC  VOCAL  FELLOWS  &  ORCHESTRA 
STEFAN  ASBURY  {Stravinsky), 
SCOTT  PARKMAN  (Haydn),  and 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF  (Satie),  conductors 

IAN  STRASFOGEL,  director 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  6,  Le  Matin 

STRAVINSKY  Renard 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  7,  Le  Midi 

SATIE  Socrate 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  11  a.m. 

Youth  Concert  (free  admission) 
Sponsored  by  Berkshire  Bank 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  12,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  VOCAL  FELLOWS  &  ORCHESTRA 

FEDERICO  CORTESE  {Bernstein)  and 

SCOTT  PARKMAN,  conductors 
MARC  ASTAFAN,  director 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  8,  Le  Soir 
STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  Suite 
BERNSTEIN  Trouble  in  Tahiti  (concert  version) 

Tuesday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 


Sunday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  19,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  August  19,  at  6  p.m. 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 
MAHLER  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

JAMES  CONLON  and  SCOTT  PARKMAN 

{Hindemith),  conductors 
HINDEMITH  Konzertmusik  for  strings  and 

brass 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Except  for  concerts  requiring  a  Tanglewood  box 
office  ticket  (indicated  by  an  asterisk*),  tickets  for 
TMC  events  are  only  available  one  hour  before 
concert  time. 

TMC  Orchestra  concerts  $20 

Other  TMC  concerts  $10 

Friends  of  Tanglewood  at  the  $125  level  or  higher 
will  receive  free  admission  to  TMC  Ozawa  Hall 
concerts  (except  for  August  12  concert  opera)  by 
presenting  their  membership  cards  at  the  Box 
Office.  For  TMC  Orchestra  concerts,  Friends  of 
Tanglewood  will  receive  free  tickets  by  presenting 
their  card  at  the  Main  Gate  Box  Office,  8-10  days 
prior  to  the  concert.  Detailed  advance  ticket  order- 
ing information  is  mailed  to  Friends  of  Tangle- 
wood. For  more  information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Tanglewood,  please  call  (413)  637-5261. 

Further  information  about  TMC  events  is  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate,  by  calling  (413) 
637-5230,  or  at  www.bso.org.  Please  note  that  pro- 
grams are  subject  to  change. 


2002  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

Concert  Schedule  (all  events  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted) 

ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS:  July  20,  2:30  p.m.,  Leif  Bjaland  conducting  music  of  Carlson, 
Hindemith,  and  Brahms  •  August  3, 2:30  p.m.,  David  Hoose  conducting  music  of  Beethoven, 
Foss,  and  Shostakovich  •  August  17, 2:30  p.m.,  David  Hoose  conducting  music  of  Copland 
and  Elgar 

CHORAL  PROGRAM:  August  10, 2:30  p.m.,  Ann  Howard  Jones  conducting  music  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Britten,  Debussy,  Schumann,  and  Fine 

WIND  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAMS:  July  20, 11  a.m.,  Frank  L.  Battisti  conducting  music  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  Gould,  Copland,  James  Syler,  John  Williams,  and  TMC  Composition 
Fellows  Michael  Djupstrom  and  Jonathan  Kupper  •  August  3, 11  a.m.,  Frank  L.  Battisti  con- 
ducting a  program  to  be  announced 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  6  p.m.:  July  23, 24; 
August  1  (Tang  Quartet),  13, 14, 15;  programs  to  be  announced. 

Tickets  available  one  hour  before  concert  time.  Admission  is  $10  for  orchestra  concerts, 
free  to  all  other  BUTI  concerts.  For  more  information  call  (413)  637-1430. 


In  the  Berkshires,  Nature  sets  the  scene  and  Culture  steals  the  show. 

Berkshire  Performing  Arts  Calendar 


Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington,  (413)  528-3595 

www.astonmagna.org 

Baroque  &  Classical  music — World-class 

artists — Intimate  setting.  7/16,  13,  20,  27, 

8/3  at  8pm. 

Barrington  Stage  Co. 

Sheffield,  413-528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 

South  Pacific,  6/19-7/13;  Black  Sheep,  7/17- 

8/3;  Stage  2:  Castro's  Beard,  7/3-7/14. 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Sheffield,  (413)  229-1999 

www.choralfest.org 

Choral  Masterpiece — 225  voices,  soloists, 

Springfield  Symphony.  7/13,  20,  27  at  8pm. 

Berkshire  Opera  Company 

Great  Barrington,  (413)  644-9988 

www.berkshireopera.org 

Britten's  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  8/1 ,  3,  9  at 

8pm;  8/5,  7  at  2pm.  Mahaiwe  Theatre. 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-5536  ext.  14 

www.berkshiretheatre.org 

Main  Stage:  Zorba  6/9-7/16;  Quartet  7/19- 

27.  Unicorn:  Miss  Julie  7/3-7/20; 

Insurrection  7/24-8/20. 

Images  Cinema 

Williamstown,  (413)  458-5612 
www.imagescinema.org 
Top  quality  independent  film  and  film  dis- 
cussion series. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Becket,  (413)  243-0745 

www.jacobspillow.org 

Celebrate  70th  Anniversary  season  of  premier 

international  dance  festival  Jun  19-Aug  25. 

MASS  MoCA 

North  Adams,  (413)  662-2111 

www.  massmoca.org 

Contemporary  Music  Festival  July  13 

through  27  featuring  Bang  on  a  Can  and 

Steve  Reich. 

Sevenars  Concerts 

Worthington,  (413)  238-5854 

Schrade  Family  pianists  &  Guests  July  12, 

14,  19,  21,  28.  (Colorado  Quartet)  Idyllic, 

acoustic  gem. 


Shaker  Mountain  Performing  Arts  Festival 
New  Lebanon,  NY  (518)  781-0196 
www.shakermountainfestival.org 
Opening  weekend  Carousel  7/26; 
Gotterdammerung  7/27.  Albany  Symphony 
with  International  singers. 

Shakespeare  &  Company 

Lenox,  (413)  637-3353 

www.shakespeare.org 

Dan  McCleary  plays  Macbeth  in  Tina 

Packer's  Bare  Bard  production  at  Founders' 

Theatre. 

Stageworks  at  North  Point 

Kinderhook,  NY  (518)  822-9667 

www.stageworkstheater.org 

Dirty  Blonde  by  Claudia  Shear.  Two  Mae 

West  fans  find  romance — flamboyant  &  fun 

7/3-7/28. 

Stockbridge  Chamber  Concerts  at  Searles 

Castle 

Great  Barrington,  (888)  528-7728 

BSO  &  National  Artists;  Shostakovich,  Ravel, 

Chopin  trios  &  quartets.  7/9,  16,  23,  29. 

Taubman  International  Piano  Festival 

Williamstown,  800-826-3720 

www.taubman-institute.com 

12  evenings  of  piano  concerts,  July  8-19  at  8 

pm.  Chapin  Hall,  Williams  College  campus. 

Theater  Barn 

New  Lebanon,  NY  (518)  794-8989 

www.theaterbarn.com 

Professional  Theater  15  minutes  from  Lenox. 

Broadway  Musicals  and  Plays.  June-October. 

Western  Gateway  Heritage  State  Park 

North  Adams,  (413)  663-6312 

www.massparks.org 

Outdoor  concerts  Thursdays,  7pm  by  local 

musicians  beginning  July  11. 

Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 

Williamstown,  (413)  597-3399 

www.WnrFestival.org 

Rollicking  fun  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME, 

July  3-14;  Joe  Orton's  hysterical  LOOT,  July 

17-28. 


Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 
Berkshire  Common  -  Pittsfield,  MA 
800-237-5747  www.berkshires.org 


In  the  Berkshires,  Nature  sets  the  s 

cene  and  Culture  steals  the  show. 

Berkshire  Museums  and  Arts  Centers  Calendar 

Arrowhead 

Frelinghuysen  Morris  House  &  Studio 

Pittsfield,  (413)  442-1793 

Lenox,  (413)  637-0166 

www.mobydick.org 

www.frelinghuysen.org 

Tours  of  Herman  Melville's  home.  Exhibit  on  the 

Art  deco  house  &  artwork.  Hourly  guided  tours 

Berkshires  and  American 

Thurs-Sun  10-3.  Fresco  Wkshop  19-21  &  26-28. 

literature.   Daily  10-5. 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Becket  Arts  Center  of  the  Hilltowns 

Pittsfield,  (800)  817-1137 

Becket,  413-623-6635 

www.hancockshakervillage.org 

www.berkshires.org 

History  &  hands-on  fun  for  all — 20  buildings, 

Art  &  Writing  workshops;  Children's  classes; 

farm  &  animals,  crafts,  exhibits.   Kids  free. 

Concerts;  Exhibits.  10-4  W-Sat  &  Mon.  1-4  Sun. 

IS  183,  Art  School  of  the  Berkshires 

Berkshire  Artisans/Lichtenstein  Center  for  the  Arts 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-5252 

Pittsfield,  (413)  499-9348 

www.isl83.org 

www.berkshireweb.com/artisans 

Summer  art  camps  for  kids  &  photography, 

Paintings  by  Apo  Torosyan  from  the  Bread  Series 

ceramics,  painting  &  more  for  all  ages  &  abilities. 

Gallery.   Hours  M-Sat  1  lam  to  5pm. 

Norman  Rockwell  Museum 

Berkshire  Botanical  Garden 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-4100 

Stockbridge,  413-298-3926 

www.nrm.org 

www.berkshirebotanical.org 

Largest  collection  of  original  Rockwell  art  and 

Gardens  and  sculpture  exhibit  open  daily  9-5. 

other  illustrators.  Open  daily.  Kids  free. 

Summer  Gala  July  20.  Flower  Show  8/3-4. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Berkshire  Community  College 

Lenox,  (413)  637-0320 

Pittsfield,  (413)  499-0856  ext.  379 

www.massaudubon.org 

www.cc.berkshire.org 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary  1400  acres,  7 

Lifelong  learning  opportunities  Elderhostel-non- 

miles  of  trails,  open  daily. 

credit  offerings  for  the  entire  community. 

Santarella  Museum  &  Gardens 

Berkshire  Museum 

Tyringham,  (413)  243-3260 

Pittsfield,  (413)  443-7171 

www.santarella.org 

www.berkshiremuseum.org 

6th  Annual  Sculpture  show — Artist's  Reception, 

Artful  Mechanisms:  The  Kinetic  Sculpture  of 

6/22  6-8pm. 

Arthur  Ganson  July  6-November  3,  2002. 

Sheffield  Historical  Society 

A  Chapel  for  Humanity 

Sheffield,  (413)  229-2694 

North  Adams,  (413)  664-9550 

www.sheffieldhistory.org 

Massive  sculptural  epic.  Wed-Sun  12-5  pm.  Post 

Historic  house  tours  Thurs-Sat  1 1-4.  July  6:18th 

Office  Square. 

Century  Day,  hands-on  activities. 

Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 

Williamstown,  (413)  458-2303 

Williamstown,  (413)  597-2429 

www.clarkart.edu 

www.williams.edu/WCMA 

Gustav  Klimt  Landscapes,  plus  exhibits  of  Josef 

Prelude  to  a  Nightmare:  Art,  Politics,  and  Hitler's 

Hoffmann,  Otto  Wagner,  Bernardo  Bellotto. 

Early  Years  in  Vienna  7/13-10/27. 

Dark  Ride  Project 

North  Adams,  (413)  664-9550 

Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 

www.darkrideproject.org 

Berkshire  Common  —  Pittsfield,  MA 

Ride  the  "Sensory  Integrator."  Wed-Sun  12-5pm. 

800-237-5747  www.berkshires.org 

Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267  Tel  413-458-2303  www.clarkart.edu 


Daily:  LO:0Oam-5:OQpm 


.  Discover 

theCLARK 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  for  their  generous  contributions  of 
$500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  fiscal  year.  An  eighth  note  symbol  (J>)  denotes 
support  of  $l,000-$2,499.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $2,500  or  more. 


Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

Adelson  8c  Company  P.C. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Feldman,  Holtzman,  Lupo,  8c 

Zerbo,  CPAs 

Pomp  ton  Lakes,  NJ 
J> Warren  H.  Hagler,  Tax  8c 

Financial  Consultant 

New  York,  NY 
Michael  G.  Kurcias,  CPA 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Alan  S.  Levine,  P.C,  CPA 

Plainview,  NY 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  CPA 

Pittsfield,  MA 
j>  Riley,  Haddad,  Lombardi  8c 

Clairmont 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Sax  Macy  Fromm  8c  Co.,  P.C. 

Clifton,  NJ 

Advertising/PR 

Ed  Bride  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 

Manhasset  Hills,  NY 
TELETIME  MEDIA 

Jericho,  NY 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

j> Country  Dining  Room  Antiques 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
.PCoffman's  Antiques  Markets 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery 

Lee,  MA 
Hoadley  Gallery 

Lenox,  MA 
Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Lenox,  MA 
R.W.  Wise,  Goldsmiths,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 

Architects 

Alderman  8c  MacNeish 
West  Springfield,  MA 
J^EDM  Architects,  Engineers 

Dalton,  MA 
^Four  Architecture  Inc. 
Boston,  MA 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 
Planners  Inc. 
Dalton,  MA 

Automotive 

J> Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales,  Inc. 

Worcester,  MA 
Biener  Nissan-Audi 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Pete's  Motor  Group 

Pittsfield,  MA 
S8cW  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Boynton  Beach,  FL 


Banking 


J^Banknorth  Massachusetts 

Pittsfield,  MA 
BERKSHIRE  BANK 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Greylock  Federal  Credit  Union 

Great  Barrington  and  Pittsfield, 

MA 
Hoosac  Bank 

North  Adams  and 

Williamstown,  MA 
Lee  Bank 

Lee,  MA 
LEGACY  BANKS-CITY  AND 

LENOX  SAVINGS 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox,  MA 
J>The  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 

Pittsfield,  MA 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank 

Adams,  MA 

Beverage/Food  Sales/ 
Consumer  Goods/Dist. 

.h  Crescent  Creamery 

Pittsfield,  MA 
GOSHEN  WINE  8c  SPIRITS, 

INC. 

Goshen,  CT 
^Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Great  Barrington  8c  Pittsfield, 

MA 
H.P  HOOD,  INC. 

Chelsea,  MA 
MELISSA  SERE 

SELECTIONS 

New  York,  NY 
NEWMAN'S  OWN 

Westport,  CT 
Wohrle's,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 

Consulting/Management/ 
Financial 

Monroe  G.  Faust 

Lenox,  MA 
^General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
INLAND  MANAGEMENT 

CORPORATION 

Williamstown,  MA 
J) Lam  Associates,  Ltd 

Cambridge,  MA 
Locklin  Management  Services 

Longmeadow,  MA 
^Pilson  Communications,  Inc. 

Chappaqua,  NY 
J>R.L.  Associates 

Princeton,  NJ 

Contracting/Building  Supplies 

Alarms  of  Berkshire  County 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Cardan  Construction,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY 

Lee,  MA 
J^Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
S  8c  A  Supply,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
R.  A.  Wilson  Electrical 

Contractors,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 

Education 

Belvoir  Terrace 

New  York,  NY 
Berkshire  Country  Day  School 

Lenox,  MA 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 

Lenox,  MA 
i^Camp  Greylock 

Becket,  MA 
Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal 

Arts 

North  Adams,  MA 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 

Energy/Utilities 

The  Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
ESCO  Energy  Services  Co. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J)Ray  Murray,  Inc. 

Lee,  MA 
J>  Pittsfield  Generating  Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Verizon 

Boston,  MA 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric 

Company 

West  Springfield,  MA 
VIKING  OIL  CO.,  INC. 

West  Hartford,  CT 

Engineering 

Foresight  Land  Services 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Environmental  Services 

i^ABAX  Incorporated 

Bayside,  NY 
MAXYMILLIAN 

TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Nowick  Environmental 

Associates 

Springfield,  MA 


Financial  Services 


Abbott  Capital  Management, 

Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Granite  Capital  International 

Group 

New  York,  NY 
«h  Kaplan  Associates  L.P. 

Manhasset,  NY 
Rothstein-Lechtman  Associates 

Fairfield,  NJ 
ERNEST  S.  SAGALYN,  CLU 

Lenox,  MA 
UBS/Paine  Webber 

Pittsfield,  MA 

High  Technology/Electronics 

CABLEVISION  SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 
Bethpage,  NY 
J^New  Yorker  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 
Mamaroneck,  NY 

Insurance 

Bader  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

West  Springfield,  MA 
BERKSHIRE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF 

AMERICA 

Pittsfield,  MA 
^Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
*h Guardian  Life  Insurance 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA 
McCormick,  Smith  6c  Curry 

Insurance,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
^Minkler  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Reynolds,  Barnes  8c  Hebb 

Pittsfield,  MA 
MARK  SELKOWITZ 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY  LLC 

Pittsfield,  MA 
}  Wheeler  8c  Taylor  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 


Legal 


Jl Frank  E.  Antonucci,  Attorney  at 

Law 

Lenox,  MA 
MR.  JOHN  A.  BARRY,  JR. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
CAIN,  HIBBARD,  MYERS  & 

COOK,  PC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
^Certilman  Balin/Louis  Soloway 

East  Meadow,  NY 
Cianflone  8c  Cianflone,  PC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J^ Michael  J.  Considine,  Attorney  at 

Law 

Lenox,  MA 
Deely  8c  Deely  Attorneys 

Lee,  MA 
Law  Office  of  Joel  S.  Greenberg 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Grinnell,  Dubendorf  8c  Smith 

Pittsfield,  MA 


Philip  F  Heller  8c  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Jonas  and  Welsch 

South  Orange,  NJ 
Ellen  C.  Marshall,  Esq. 

West  Orange,  NJ 
Martin  8c  Oliveira 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J*  Schragger,  Lavine  8c  Nagy 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
,h  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Albany,  NY 
Bernard  Turiel,  Esq. 

Woodbridge,  NJ 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Applegate  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
APPLE  TREE  INN  8c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
A  Bed  8c  Breakfast  in  the 

Berkshires 

Richmond,  MA 
,sBirchwood  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Best  Western  Black  Swan  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
BLANTYRE 

Lenox,  MA 
Broken  Hill  Manor,  Inc. 

Sheffield,  MA 
Brook  Farm  Inn,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
#v  Christine's  Bed  8c  Breakfast 

Housatonic,  MA 
CLIFFWOOD  INN 

Lenox,  MA 
Cornell  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Devonfield  Country  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
Federal  House  Inn 

South  Lee,  MA 
^The  Gables  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Gateways  Inn  8c  Restaurant 

Lenox,  MA 
Howard  Johnson 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Inn  at  Richmond 

Richmond,  MA 
J^The  Inn  at  Stockbridge 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Monument  Mountain  Motel, 

Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
The  Porches  Inn  at 

MASSMoCA 

North  Adams,  MA 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge,  MA 
The  Roeder  House  Bed  8c 

Breakfast 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Rookwood  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
SATINWOOD  AT 

SCARNAGH,  LLC 

Alford,  MA 
Spencertown  Country  House 

Spencertown,  NY 


STONOVER  FARM  BED 

AND  BREAKFAST 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
J>  Walker  House 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Weathervane  Inn 

South  Egremont,  MA 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  8c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
Whisder's  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Williams  Inn 

Williamstown,  MA 
The  Williamsville  Inn 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Manufacturing/I  ndustrial 


BROADWAY  MANUFAC- 
TURING SUPPLY  CO. 

New  York,  NY 
^French  Textiles 

Wayne,  NJ 
GE  PLASTICS 

Pittsfield,  MA 
KOPPERS  CHOCOLATE 

New  York,  NY 
Limited  Edition  Lighting  8c 

Custom  Shades 

New  York  City,  NY 
Mead  Westvaco  Corp. 

South  Lee,  MA 
«h  Schweitzer-Mauduit 

International,  Inc. 

Lee,  MA 
SHEFFIELD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Sheffield,  MA 
^SpaceNow!  Corporation 

Newark,  NJ 

Printing/Publishing 


Pindar  Press 

New  York,  NY 
Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS 

Dalton,  MA 
WALDEN  PRINTING 

COMPANY 

Walden,  NY 

Real  Estate 

^Barrington  Associates  Realty 

Trust 

Agawam,  MA 
Berkshire  Mortgage  Company 

Richmond,  MA 
J>  Cohen  8c  White  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Copake  Realty 

Copake,  NY 
Corashire  Realty  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of  the 

Berkshires 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Havers 

Monterey,  MA  8c  Upper 

Montclair,  NJ 


INLAND  MANAGEMENT 

CORP. 

Williamstown,  MA 
J>P&L  Realty 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Roberts  &  Associates  Realty,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
Stone  House  Properties,  LLC 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
Dennis  G.  Welch  Real  Estate 

Lenox,  MA 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Applegate  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
APPLE  TREE  INN  &c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
BLANTYRE 

Lenox,  MA 
J^Cafe  Lucia 

Lenox,  MA 
Church  Street  Cafe 

Lenox,  MA 
Gateways  Inn  &  Restaurant 

Lenox,  MA 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Roseborough  Grill 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Williamsville  Inn 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Arcadian  Shop 

Lenox,  MA 
Bare  Necessities 

Newark,  NJ 
Becket  General  Store 

Becket,  MA 
.hCarr  Hardware  and  Supply  Co., 

Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Gatsbys 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
j^Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Great  Barrington  &  Pittsfield, 

MA 


HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 
CO. 

Housatonic,  MA 
K.B.  TOYS,  INC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Mike's  Maytag  Home  Appliance 

Center,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J>Paul  Rich  and  Sons  Home 

Furnishings 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Mary  Stuart  Collections 

Lenox,  MA 
TALBOTS 

Hingham,  MA 
Ward's  Nursery  8c  Garden 

Center 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Windy  Hill  Farm  Garden 

Center/Nursery 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Science/Medical 

510  Medical  Walk-In 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J>J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  PA. 

Westfield,  NJ 
Berkshire  Eye  Center 

Pittsfield,  MA 
The  Berkshire  Stuttering  Center 

Lenox,  MA 
Dorella  L.  Bond,  Ph.D. 

Glastonbury,  CT 
The  Center  for  Rehabilitation 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Michael  Ciborski,  M.D. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
David  M.  Grygier,  M.D. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
GTL,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Leon  Harris  M.D. 

New  City,  NY 
J>Dr.  Fred  Hochberg 

New  York,  NY  &  Tenafly,  NJ 
J5  Long  Island  Eye  Physicians  and 

Surgeons 

Port  Jefferson,  NY 
J) McClelland  Health  Systems 

Lee,  MA 
J>  Plastics  Technology 

Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  William 

Putnoi 

Cambridge,  MA 
J>  Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 

Boston,  MA 
J)  Royal  Health  Care  Services 

New  York  and  Long  Island 

Hicksville,  NY 

Services 

Abbott's  Limousine  oc  Livery 

Service 

Lee,  MA 
Adams  Laundry  and  Dry 

Cleaning  Company 

Adams,  MA 
ALADCO 

Adams,  MA 
Communications  Strategies 

New  York,  NY 
Epoch  Assisted  Living  at 

Melbourne 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Kimball  Farms  Lifecare 

Retirement  Community 

Lenox,  MA 
«f>The  Marlebar  Group 

North  Miami  Beach,  FL 
Nejaime's  V.I. P.  Travel 

Services,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Salesmark,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
J>  Security  Self  Storage 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Tobi's  Limousine  &  Travel 

Service 

Lenox,  MA 

Software/Information  Services 

^Berkshire  Information 
Systems  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
LAM  Associates,  Ltd. 
Cambridge,  MA 

Tourism/Resorts 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE 

BERKSHIRES 

Lenox,  MA 
H.I.S.  INTERNATIONAL 

TOURS 

New  York,  NY 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31,  2002 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ALBANY 
ACADEMY 


Celebrates 

the 

Arts 

AAG's  rigorous  college 
preparatory  program 
includes  unique  offerings  in  visual  and 
performing  arts. 

140  Academy  Rd.  •  Albany,  NY  12208  •  518.463.2201 
www.albanyacademyforgirls.org 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of 
the  most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  informa- 
tion please  contact 
Tracy  Wilson  in 
TangleWdDd    the  Tanglewood 
MUSIC  Friends  Office  or 

Center         can  <4i3)  537-5274. 


A  leader  in  girls'  education... 

WESTOVER  SCHOOL 

Middlebury,  CT 


Rigorous  college  prep  program  for  girls 
Boarding  and  Day,  grades  9-12 

Advanced  Placement  in  17  subjects 

Joint  Programs  in: 

♦Music  with  The  Manhattan  School  of  Music 

♦Dance  with  The  School  of  Dance  CT 

♦Math/Science  with  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

30,000  square  foot  athletic  center  opened  fall  2001 

Students  representing  12  countries  and  22  states 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Office  of  Admission  ♦Westover  School 

P.O.  Box  847^Middlebury,  CT  06762 

Phone:  (203)758-2423  ♦Fax:  (203)577-4588 

e-mail:  admission@westoverschool.org 

website:  www.westoverschool.org 


Residential 

Treatment 

Centers 


Call  admissions  at 
413.499.7924 

www.hillcrestec.org 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  & 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition  and  are  offered  essentially  free  room  and 
board.  Their  residency  at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed 
Fellowships.  The  TMC  faculty  includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of 
them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of  donors  who  have  endowed  Artists'  Positions.  The 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  gratefully  acknowledge  the  endow- 
ment support  of  the  contributors  represented  below.  For  further  information  please  contact 
J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (413)  637-5260. 


ENDOWED  ARTIST  POSITIONS 

Berkshire  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Edward  and  Lois  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artists  Fund 
Vic  Firth  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund,  endowed  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Renee  Longy  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Harry  L.  and  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Tanglewood 

Artist-In-Residence 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Fund,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Sana  H.  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teachers  Chair  Fund 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Artist-In-Residence 

ENDOWED  FULL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Edward  S.  Brackett  Jr.  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Harold  G.  Colt  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowships 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 


Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

William  &  Mary  Greve  Foundation- 
John  J.  Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 

C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 

Donald  Law  Fellowship 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 

Edwin  &  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  & 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  & 
IBM  Matching  Grants  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Pokross/Fiedler/Wasserman  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 

DeWitt  and  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund 
Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Continued  on  next  page 
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***  Boston  Globe  Dining 

Dining  every  night  except  Tuesday 

Candlelight  and  al  fresco  dining 

Saturday  Night  Prix  Fixe 

Extraordinary  Lodging  &  Facilities 

Weddings  &  Executive  Conferences 


The  Old  Inn 

On  The  Green 
&  Gedney  Farm 

Route  57,  Village  Green 

New  Marlborough,  MA 

413-229-3131    www.oldinn.com 


"Conje  to 

My 
Mercy" 


Holy  Masses 

Weekdays:  7:15  am  &  2:00  pm 

Saturday:  8:00  am  &  2:00  pm 

Sunday:  10:30  am  &  2:00  pm 

Confessions:   1 :00-2:00  pm  &  3:15  -  4:30  pm 

Hour  of  Great  Mercy:   Daily  3:00  pm 

The  Divine  Mercy  Perpetual  Novena  &  Chaplet 

followed  by  Benediction 

Gift  Shop:  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm  daily 


Divine  Mercy 

Information 

1-800-462-7426 


Prayer 

Requests 

1-800-804-3823 


National  Shrine 
Gift  Shop 

1-888-484-1112 


National  Shrine  of  The  Divine  Mercy 

Eden  Hill  •  Stockbridge,  MA  01262 
please  call  for  directions  and  hours  of  operation 

(413)  298-3931 

shrine@marian.org  •  www.marian.org 


Classically  Sft 
Classy  &  f 
Comfortable  ^ 
Clothes! 

an  intriguing  shop  full 
of  outstanding  clothing^ 
jewelry,  accessories, 
fun  cards  &  other         y 
fabulous  finds...  L 

Eileen  Fisher  •  FLAX  It 

Fat  Hat  •  Sarah  Arizona 
Christy  Allen  &  lots  more! 


elm  st  •  stockbridge 

413»298-3656  / 


Anna  Sternberg  &  Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowships 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
James  and  Caroline  Smedvig  Taylor  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship 

honoring  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal 

Fellowship 
Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 

ENDOWED  HALF  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Renee  D.  Sanft  Fellowship  Fund  for  the  TMC 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 
R.  Armory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship 

ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

ENDOWED  FUNDS  SUPPORTING  THE 
TEACHING  AND  PERFORMANCE  PROGRAMS 

George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  Fund 
Eunice  Alberts  and  Adelle  Alberts  Vocal 

Scholarship  Fund 
Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein  Fund 
George  &  Roberta  Berry  Fund  for  Tanglewood 
Peter  A.  Berton  Fund 
Donald  C.  Bowersock  Tanglewood  Fund 
Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 


Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert  Fund 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert  Fund 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  TMC  Fund 

Paul  F.  and  Lori  A.  Deninger  Scholarship 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Ehrlich  Fund 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fund 

Elvin  Tanglewood  Fund 

Elise  V.  and  Monroe  B.  England  Tanglewood 

Music  Center  Fund 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Concert  Fund 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Fund 
Grace  Cornell  Graff  Fellowship  Fund  for 

Composers  at  the  TMC 
Heifetz  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Memorial  Award  Fund 
Grace  Jackson  Entertainment  Fund 
Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissions  Fund 
Louis  Krasner  Fund  for  Inspirational  Teaching 

and  Performance,  established  by  Marilyn 

Brachman  Hoffman 
William  Kroll  Memorial  Fund 
Lepofsky  Family  Educational  Initiative  Fund 
Dorothy  Lewis  Fund 
Kathryn  &  Edward  M.  Lupean  & 

Diane  Holmes  Lupean  Fund 
Samuel  Mayes  Memorial  Cello  Award  Fund 
Merrill  Lynch  Fund 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust  TMC  Fund 
Northern  California  TMC  Audition  Fund 
Herbert  Prashker  Fund 
Renee  Rapaporte  DARTS  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch  Fund 
Jules  C.  Reiner  Violin  Prize  Fund 
Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Fund 
Rothenberg/Carlyle  Foundation  Fund 
Helena  Rubinstein  Fund 
Lenore  S.  and  Alan  Sagner  Fund 
Renee  D.  Sanft  Fellowship  Fund  for  the  TMC 
Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider  TMCO  Concert 
Maurice  Schwartz  Prize  Fund  by  Marion  E.  Dubbs 
Ruth  Shapiro  Scholarship  Fund 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler  Fund 
Asher  J.  Shuffer  Fund 
Evian  Simcovitz  Fund 
Albert  Spaulding  Fund 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Fund 
Jason  Starr  Fund 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Composition 

Program  Fund 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Fund 
TMC  General  Scholarship  Fund 
TMC  Opera  Commission  Fund 
Denis  and  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fund 
The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 
John  Williams  Fund 
Karl  Zeise  Memorial  Cello  Award  Fund 

Listed  as  of  May  31,  2002 


CAPITAL  AND  ENDOWMENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  committed  to  providing  the  highest  caliber  per- 
formances, and  education  and  community  outreach  programs,  and  to  preserving  its 
world-renowned  concert  faculties.  Contributions  from  donors  and  income  from  the 
endowment  support  40  percent  of  the  annual  budget.  The  BSO  salutes  the  donors 
listed  below  who  made  capital  and  endowment  gifts  and  individuals  who  made 
restricted  annual  gifts  of  $7,500  or  more  between  June  1,  2001,  and  May  31,  2002. 
For  further  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at 
(617)  638-9260. 


$1,000,000  and  Up 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

$500,000-$999,999 

Anonymous  (1) 

$250,000  -$499,999 

Estate  of  Roger  F.  Brightbill 
Barbara  Lee  and  Raymond  E.  Lee 
Foundation 

$100,000-$249,999 

Anonymous  (1) 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

William  R.  and  Deborah  Elfers 

$50,000-$99,999 

Anonymous   (1) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 
Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
Estate  of  Edward  F.  Davis 
Mr.  Matthew  Fox  and 
Ms.  Linda  Levant  Fox 

$25,000-$49,999 

Anonymous   (1) 

Estate  of  Edna  E.  Brennan 

Estate  of  Frances  Fahnestock 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Fessenden  Foundation 

Emilie  K.Jacobs 

Ms.  Audrey  Noreen  Roller 

$15,000-$24,999 

Anonymous  (1) 
Mr.  Robert  Camburn 
Estate  of  Florence  K.  Ellms 
Estate  of  Leona  Levine 


Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich 
in  honor  of  Nan  Kay 


Estate  of  Charlotte  Spohrer  McKenzie 
Estate  of  Samuel  and  Elinor  R.  Spiker 
Estate  of  Florence  F.  Williams 


Estate  of  Armando  Ghitalla 
Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
Estate  of  Lillian  Koutras 
The  Richard  P.  and  Clair  W.  Morse 
Foundation 


Roger  and  Myrna  Landay 
Estate  of  Joseph  P.  Loprire 
Estate  of  Irving  A.  Meeker 
Ms.  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy 
Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


Diane  H.  Lupean  and 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Lupean 
The  Rabb  Endowment  Fund  at  the 

Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 


$7,500-$  14,999 

Akamai  Technologies,  Inc. 
Mr.  George  H.  Conrades 
Estate  of  Miss  Barbara  Anderson 
Estate  of  Jesse  X.  Cousins 
Mrs.  David  Dangel 
Drs.  Peter  B.  &  Anna  L.  Davol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Roger  and  Judith  Feingold 
Mrs.  Seymour  Goldstein 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 


The  Edward  MacCrone 

Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 
Ms.  Helen  Salem  Philbrook 
Mrs.  Renee  Rapaporte 
Rich  May,  Attorneys  &  Counselors 

at  Law— Mr.  Walter  A.  Wright  III 
Sylvia  L.  Sandeen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Tosi 
Weber  Shandwick  Worldwide 
Yawkey  Foundation 


m 


-  Thomas  Carlyle 


The  Alzheimer  Center 


When  words  fail,  music  is  used 

to  communicate  understanding, 

joy,  support,  reflections  and  love. 

Music  is  part  of  life  at 

The  Alzheimer  Center  at 

Quabbin  Valley  Healthcare. 


To  learn  why  a  member  of  The 

Governor's  Advisory  Council  on 

Alzheimer's  has  called  The 

Alzheimer  Center  at  Quabbin 

Valley  Healthcare  "inspirational" 

and  given  "...  accolades  to  the 

Center",  please  call  Abby  Willard, 

[Program  Director,  at  978-249-371  f; 


at  Quabbin  Valley  Heal 


where  memories  are  shared  and  dignity  is  cherished 


821  Daniel  Shays  Highway  •  Athol,  MA  01331  •  978-249-3717 

Comeniently  located  oil' of  Route  2  within  the  rolling  hills  ol  the  Northern  Ounhhin  \nlley. 


Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


•#.v 
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LENOX 

HE5E3H 

637-4218 


w 


Lirncfi  -  THnner  -  Cafe  Menu  -  Lite  Tare 

218  MAIN  STREET 


•  ••     MOBIL  GUIDE  &  AAA  2002 


Northern  Saltan  and  American  Cuisine 


HONEST 
FOOD 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Main  St.  Housatonic  (413)274-1000 

The  Best  Darn  Pot  Roast  in  the  Berkshires! 
www.jacksgrill.com 


4f!0/%\        CREATIVE 

CONTEMPORARY 
CUISINE 

Sunset  view 

porch  dining 

full  liquor  license 
Restaurant 

DINNER,  LUNCH  &  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 

50  STOCKBRIDGE  ROAD,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA 

413-528-2002 

www.hudsonsrestaurant.com 


voted  Best  Overall  Restaurant  9  years 

Steaks  ♦  Maine  Lobster  ♦  Prime  Rib 

Fresh  Seafood  ♦  Extensive  Sa\ad  Bar  ♦ 

Sunday  Brunch  Buffet- Best  in  the  Berkshires 

Reservations  ♦  Phone  Ahead  Seating 

413-499-7900  Pittsf ield/Unox  Line 
www .  DakotaRes  taurant .  com 


Award-Winning  Cuisine  by 
Cordon  Meu/CIA 


VTlte  Food  Is  As  Good  As  Food  Gets"  -  Boston  Henud 
Chef  Aura  Whitman 

40  Ant«l  Stmt,  Uru*  MA  0D40     800S&6SB      413-697-0060 


JHIRO 

SUSHI    &  HIBACHI 


Japanese  Cuisine 

Route  7 

105StockbridgeRd. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1898 


Gateways  Inn 
^S  &  Restaurant 

Old  world  charm  •  exceptional 
accommodations  •  gourmet  dining 
in  a  cozy,  candlelit  atmosphere 
•  summer  picnics  •  Sunday  brunch 

2000  Wine  Spectator  and  James  Beard 
Foundation  awards. 

Recommended  by  Gourmet,  Boston  Magazine 
and  The  Boston  Globe. 

51  Walker  Sl,  Lenox,  MA 
Reservations:  413-637-2532 
www.gateways.com 

Fabrizio  and  Rosemary  Chiarielb,  owners 


Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


La  bruschetta 

Food  &  Wine  to  Go! 

broad  selection  of  Wine,  Picnic  Tare, 
Gourmet  Pizza,  Rotisserie  Cniclcen,  Fresn 
Pasta  &  Sauces,  bread,  Pastry  &  Gelato. 

1  Harris  St.,  W.  Stockbridge,  MA  •  413-232-7141 
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As  good  as  Tokyo 
Better  than  Manhattan 
Lunch  and  Dinner  j  days 

E3 

70  Railroad  St  Great  Barrington 
(Inside  Triplex  Complex) 

613-644-6994 

Dine  In  An  Authentic  1771  Inn 

just  a  mile  from  Tangleivood 

Breakfast  •  English  Tea  •  Dinner 


<uX4c£ 


16  Church  St 
Lenox 


637-0020 


CUCItiA  ITALIAN^  .g 
'Enjoy  Authentic  Italian 
food  in  the  (Berts/tires       t£ 

SERVING  DINNER  DAILY  4PM 

inwHORm  "il  VrsftVio" 

•XPWTES7&20,  Leno^MH  01240    (413)637-4904 


The 
Long  Run. 

No  one  knows 
what's  down  the  road. 

But  at  Prentiss  Smith  &  Company  twenty 
years  of  diligent,  disciplined  investment 
management,  and  the  kind  of  personal 
attention  that  is  all  too  rare  these  days, 
have  taken  our  clients  a  long,  long  way. 

If  you  want  your  portfolio  to  reflect  your 
social  values,  we  have  the  experience  to 
help  you  navigate  the  road  ahead. 

Trudy  Walker  800-223-7851 
www.socialinvesting.com 

PRENTISS  SMITH  &CQ;INC. 

Twenty  years  of  private  portfolio  management 
for  the  socially  conscious  investor. 

For  the  Long  Run, 

Northampton/Amherst  Area 


Two  GREAT  reasons... 


THORNES 

MARKETPLACE 

1 50  Main  Street  •  Downtown  Northampton 


www.thornesmarketplace.com 


Vttttttt* 
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A  marketplace  for  fashion, 
food,  beauty,  home,  fitness 
and  the  arts  on  5  lively  floors! 


Table 
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Over  7,000  fine  wines,  spirits,  and  gourmet  foods  in  stock. 

122  North  King  Street,  Northampton  (800)  474-2449 
Shop  Online  at  www.tableandvine.com 


...to  visit  NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS! 
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National  Yiddish  Book  Center 

A  thousand  years  of  Jewish  history  right  before  your  eyes! 

Museum  Exhibitions  •  Bookstore  •  Programs  d  Events  •  Gardens 

Route  n6,  Amherst,  MA,  less  than  90  minutes  from  the  Berkshires  /  Admission  is  free 
Open  Sunday-  Friday,  10:00-3:30 /  (413)  256-4900  /  www.yiddishbookcenter.org 
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Northampton/Amherst  Area 


A  Multi -Medium  Craft  Gallery 

Representing  Over  400  of 

America's  Finest 

Craftspeople  & 

Artisans 


md  experience  our 
most  spectacular 
Jewelry  Gallery! 


silverscape  designs 

GOLDSMITHS  ®  GEM    GALLERY 

One  King  St.,  Northampton  413-584-3324 
264  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Amherst  413-253-3324 


See  what  we've  drummed  up 

«f  or  your  kitcHen 


A\ 


Cookware  and  Bakeware, 

The  nest  you  can  find, 

Table  Linens,  Potholders, 

Gadgets  of  every  kind. 

Rare  and  unique  items 

Culled  from  far  and  wide, 

Gifts  for  the  serious  cook 

Or  the  new  groom  and  bride. 

Small  Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery, 

Distinctive  Condiments  and  Spice, 

Handcrafted  Wooden  Bowls, 

Even  Helpful  Advice. 

Special  orders  are  easy, 

And  we  ship  far  or  near, 

We're  Different  Drummer's  Kitchen, 

And  you'll  love  shopping  here. 

1^800^375'COOK 


^-  DIFFERENT 
DRUMMER'S  &> 
«^-  KITCHEN 

The  Cook's  Resource 


i/4  Pittsfield  Road,  Lenox,  MA  •  Thornes  Marketplace,  Northampton,  MA  •  Stuvvcsant  Pla:a,  Albany,  NY 


The  World  is  Waiting 


What  persuades  a  young  person  to 
accept  her  own  greatness?  What 
allows  her  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  fire  in  her  heart  and  her  destiny  to 
change  a  small  corner  of  the  world  or  the  world 
itself?  What  convinces  a  girl  that  the  world  needs 
her  discoveries,  her  solutions,  her  creations? 

The  torch  of  leadership  is  continuously  being 
passed  to  new  generations.  That  is  a  certainty. 
But  is  it  also  a  certainty  that  the  new  generation 
will  be  prepared  to  lead?  Yes,  if  the  adults 
involved  with  young  people  make  it  their  priority. 

Nurturing  girls'  potential  is  serious  business. 
Our  job  as  parents,  teachers,  mentors,  and 
friends  is  to  let  a  girl  know  what  great  promise 
she  has.  A  girl  will  recognize  that  promise  if  she 
knows  we  have  seen  it  too. 

Before  there  can  be  leadership,  there  must  be 
the  idea  of  leadership.  That  is,  before  a  young 
person  can  face  her  future  with  solid  confi- 
dence, she  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  her  power 
to  achieve  and  her  ability  to  lead.  The  time  for 
a  girl  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  powerful  person 
she  is  to  become  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  It  is  then  that  she  can  envision  herself  twen- 
ty feet  tall  and  think  the  unthinkable  about  what 
she  can  accomplish. 

That  is  where  we  begin.  But  leadership  is  also 
about  passion,  about  caring  deeply,  and,  then, 
about  creating  a  vision  for  change  in  the 
mind's  eye.  What  matters  to  adolescents 
today?  Sit  with  a  girl  long  enough  and  she'll  tell 
you  that  she  worries  about  the  environment, 
about  violence  in  the  world,  about  children 
without  hope.  Her  conscience  is  stirred.  Sit 
with  her  a  little  longer  and  she  will  start  to  talk 
about  her  plans.  The  groundwork  for  a  new 
approach  is  forming. 


It  is  when  this  adolescent  energy  is  bursting 
forth  that  adults  can  help  to  give  it  shape.  The 
high  school  years  are  about  more  than  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  as  important  as  that  is.  It  is  in 
these  formative  years,  when  a  girl  begins  to 
clarify  her  ethical  positions,  that  we  must  be 
there  to  encourage  her  to  connect  her  vision  of 
how  to  make  the  world  better  with  her  ability  to 
accomplish  the  task. 

Leadership  takes  practice  also.  It's  all  about  a 
girl's  working  up  the  nerve  to  speak  out  in  a 
meeting,  to  edit  the  school  paper,  to  run  for 
class  office,  or  to  find  an  elegant  solution  to  a 
perplexing  problem.  Confidence  grows  cumula- 
tively. In  an  enlightened  community  a  girl  has 
the  chance  to  be  in  charge  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  try. 

This  country,  this  world,  needs  the  strength, 
compassion,  and  brains  of  all  its  young  people. 
But  participation  begins  with  young  people 
knowing  that  they  count.  It  is  hard  to  be  apa- 
thetic when  the  large  idea  that  fills  your  mind 
and  soul  is  that  you  can,  must,  and  will  make  a 
difference. 

In  Nine  and  Counting:  The  Women  of  the  Senate, 
author  Catherine  Whitney  writes,  "Each  of  the 
women  senators  understands  that  at  any  given 
moment,  she  could  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  someone's  life."  Think  how  we  would  feel 
about  the  future  of  this  society  if  we  thought 
that  every  young  person  was  prepared  and 
committed  to  making  a  "substantial  impact." 
Then,  look  at  your  daughter,  granddaughter, 
niece,  the  neighbor's  girl.  See  in  her  the  cure 
we  haven't  discovered,  the  peace  treaty  not  yet 
written,  the  great  art  not  yet  created.  Now,  tell 
her  that  the  world  needs  what  only  she  can 
offer.  Tell  her  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  her. 


MISS  HALL'S  SCHOOL 

492  Holmes  Road,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201  •  (800)  233-5614  •  Fax  (413)  448-2994  •  www.misshalls.org 


GIRLS*      SECONDARY      BOARDING      AND      DAY     SCHOOL      FOUNDED      IN      1898 
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We  are  looking  for  new  design  challenges 

for  your  home,  office,  school  or  place  of  worship 

throughout  the  Northeast. 


The  Office  of  Michael  Rosenfeld,  Inc.,  Architects 

Acton,  MA     Tel:  (978)  264  0160      www.omr-architects.com 


f]  Steinway  take* 

ijon  places  youve 

never  Iwu. 


Are  Selected  Exclusively  By  Tanglewoocl. 


Call  I-800-345-5086  for  a  com] 


©2002  Meinway  C 


|"„r  a  complimentary  color  catalog  and  tlie  name  ol  your  ncaresl 


Or  visit  us  al  www.steinway.com, 
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DALE   CHIHULY 

INSTALLATIONS  AND  SCULPTURE 
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HOLSTEN  GALLERIES 

CONTEMPORARY  GLASS  SCULPTURE 

ELM  STREET,   STOCKBRI  DGE;  MA  01262 
41  3.298.3044       www.holstengalleries.com 
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Tanglewood 


Fourth  of  July  Celebration 

Thursday,  July  4,  2002 


3:00 

Grounds  Open 

4:30 

Tom  Murphy 

Manor  House  Lawn 

5:30 

The  Waldo  8c  Woodhead  Show 

Manor  House  Lawn 

4:30-7:00         On  the  lawn 

Le  Masque  &Makiaje:  Fantastic  Face  Painting 
by  Majalehn 

Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &c  me 


♦:♦  ♦>  ♦:♦ 


7:00 


LINDA  RONSTADT 

and  the 

AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

Special  guest,  Steve  Tyrell 

KOUSSEVTTZKY  MUSIC  SHED 


Please  note:    In  case  of  inclement  weather,  the  performances  scheduled  for  the  Manor 
House  Lawn  next  to  the  Visitor  Center  will  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall. 

Fireworks  will  take  place  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  evening  concert. 


ARTISTS 


Linda  Ronstadt  has  moved  effortlessly  and  idiomatically  among  various  musical  styles. 
Globally  her  36  recordings  have  sold  in  excess  of  50  million  copies  and  yielded  a  string  of 
gold  and  platinum  records,  as  well  as  numerous  awards.  The  Tucson,  Arizona,  native  began 
her  career  in  Los  Angeles  with  guitarist  Bob  Kimmel  and  guitarist/ 
songwriter  Kenny  Edwards,  as  the  Stone  Poneys.  The  group  recorded 
its  first  record,  Linda  Ronstadt  and  the  Stone  Poneys,  in  1967.  Its  sec- 
ond release,  Evergreen  Vol.  2,  contained  the  hit  "Different  Drum." 
Going  solo,  Linda  Ronstadt  recorded  Hand  Sown,  Home  Grown 
(1969)  and  Silk  Purse  (1970),  emphasizing  her  country  and  honky 
tonk  roots.  Her  self-titled  third  solo  release,  however,  ignited  her 
career.  Backed  by  a  group  that  went  on  to  become  the  Eagles,  Ms. 
Ronstadt  recorded  new  tunes  by  such  singer/songwriters  as  Jackson 
Browne,  Neil  Young,  and  Eric  Anderson.  In  1973  Don't  Cry  Now  was  released,  with  strong 
covers  of  "Desperado,"  "Love  Has  No  Pride,"  and  "Silver  Threads  and  Golden  Needles." 
The  following  year  Heart  Like  a  Wheel  generated  such  hits  as  "You're  No  Good,"  "When 
Will  I  Be  Loved,"  and  "It  Doesn't  Matter  Anymore."  The  album  soared  to  number  one  and 
sold  over  two  million  copies.  In  1975  Prisoner  in  Disguise  yielded  such  hits  as  "Heatwave" 
and  "Love  Is  a  Rose,"  while  1976's  Hasten  Down  the  Wind  included  songs  by  Karla  Bonoff, 
Wendy  Waldman,  and  Tracy  Nelson  as  well  as  such  classics  as  "Crazy,"  "That'll  Be  the 
Day,"  and  "Rivers  of  Babylon."  Simple  Dreams  (1977)  included  "It's  So  Easy,"  "Blue  Bayou," 
Warren  Zevon's  "Poor  Poor  Pitiful  Me,"  and  her  cover  of  the  Rolling  Stones'  "Tumbling 
Dice."  In  1978  her  cover  of  "Alison"  was  a  hit  from  Living  in  the  U.S.A.,  a  disc  also  featur- 
ing "Ooh  Baby  Baby."  Mad  Love  (1980)  followed,  and  also  went  platinum.  When  the 
chance  arose  to  head  to  Broadway  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  Ms. 
Ronstadt  took  the  opportunity  to  broaden  her  musical  palette.  After  filming  Pirates,  she 
recorded  the  first  of  three  collaborations  with  renowned  arranger  Nelson  Riddle.  What's 
New  (1983)  went  to  number  three  on  the  charts,  sold  over  two  million  copies,  and  brought 
the  classic  American  pop  standard  genre  to  a  new  generation.  She  followed  up  with 
another  pair  of  Riddle  collaborations — Lush  Life  (1984)  and  For  Sentimental  Reasons 
(1986).  At  the  close  of  1986,  Ms.  Ronstadt  and  James  Ingram  recorded  "Somewhere  Out 
There,"  the  theme  to  the  animated  film  An  American  Tail.  In  1987,  she  joined  country  stars 
Dolly  Parton  and  Emmylou  Harris  for  the  first  of  two  highly  successful  Trio  recordings; 
Trio  II was  recorded  in  1998.  Ms.  Ronstadt's  1987  collection  of  the  mariachi  classics  her 
father  played  when  she  was  growing  up,  Canciones  de  mi  Padre  (Songs  of  my  Father),  was  a 
surprise  hit.  She  returned  to  contemporary  pop  in  1989  with  Cry  Like  a  Rainstorm,  Howl 
Like  the  Wind,  which  included  four  duets  with  Aaron  Neville,  including  "Don't  Know 
Much,"  the  title  tune,  "All  My  Life,"  and  "Adios."  Both  "Don't  Know  Much"  and  "All  My 
Life"  also  won  Grammys.  Ms.  Ronstadt  followed  up  her  first  mariachi  collection  with 
1991's  Mas  Canciones  before  digging  into  the  roots  of  Afro-Cuban  music  with  Frenesi  in 
1992.  Winter  Light  (1994),  Feels  Like  Home  (1995),  and  the  Grammy-winning  children's 
album  Dedicated  to  the  One  I  Love  (1996)  followed.  In  1998  she  began  a  partnership  with 
Glyn  Johns,  who  produced  We  Ran  and  1999's  Western  Wall:  The  Tucson  Sessions,  teaming 
Ms.  Ronstadt  again  with  Emmylou  Harris.  In  2000  Ms.  Ronstadt  returned  to  the  University 
of  Arizona  to  record  A  Merry  Little  Christmas.  In  addition,  she  has  been  a  featured  soloist  in 
such  diverse  recording  projects  as  the  Chieftains'  Santiago,  Philip  Glass's  Songs  From  Liquid 
Days,  and  Randy  Newman's  Faust.  This  year  Linda  Ronstadt  has  co-produced  (with  John 
Boylan)  a  Sony  Classical  disc  by  glass  harmonica  (an  other-worldly  sounding  instrument 


invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin)  virtuoso  Dennis  James,  with  whom  she  first  worked  on  Win- 
ter Light.  Ms.  Ronstadt  sings  a  pair  of  Italian  classics  on  the  disc,  which  also  features 
soprano  Ruth  Ann  Swenson  and  French  singer  Veronique  Dietsche.  Although  it  was  her 
first  classical  co-production,  Ms.  Ronstadt  had  previously  produced  or  co-produced  discs 
for  Aaron  Neville,  Jimmy  Webb,  and  David  Lindley.  The  Neville  recording,  Warm  Your 
Heart,  co-produced  with  George  Massenburg,  featured  the  hit  "Everybody  Plays  the  Fool." 
This  evening  Linda  Ronstadt  interprets  some  of  the  great  American  popular  songs  with  the 
treasured  arrangements  created  by  Nelson  Riddle. 

With  the  greatest  songs  ever  written,  it's  best  just  to  have  them  sung,  and  sung  well.  That's 
what  Steve  Tyrell  did  on  his  acclaimed  1999  debut  album  A  New  Standard,  on  which  the 
vocalist  performed  seventeen  classic  American  songs.  The  album  went  on  to  defy  the  skep- 
tics and  reigned  for  more  than  eighteen  months  at  the  top  of  Billboards 
Jazz  Chart  while  establishing  Mr.  Tyrell  as  one  of  today's  premier 
singers  of  standards.  Standard  Time,  his  new  collection  on  Columbia 
Records,  features  sixteen  immortal  tunes  from  the  "Great  American 
Songbook."  With  his  solid  rhythm-and-blues  background,  he  brings 
an  exhilarating  earthiness  to  every  song  he  performs.  Steve  Tyrell 

Egrew  up  in  the  heart  of  Houston's  notorious  5th  Ward,  "the  only  white 
\^^^fc^  kid  within  ten  miles,"  he  recalls.  Drawn  to  the  sound  of  the  region's 
«L  i  special  brand  of  blues  and  R&B,  he  spent  his  teen  years  on  stage  or  in 

a  local  studio.  After  expanding  his  experience  by  working  with  a  Houston  record  distributor, 
producing  for  local  artists,  and  working  in  New  Orleans  at  Cosmo's  Studio,  Mr.  Tyrell 
moved  to  New  York  to  work  for  Scepter  Records.  There  he  worked  with  Dionne  Warwick, 
the  Shirelles,  Maxine  Brown,  Chuck  Jackson,  and  BJ.  Thomas,  as  well  as  the  songwriting 
teams  of  Burt  Bacharach  and  Hal  David,  Gerry  Goffin  and  Carole  King,  and  Barry  Mann 
and  Cynthia  Weil.  Steve  Tyrell  went  on  to  write  such  pop  hits  as  "How  Do  You  Talk  to  an 
Angel"  and  co-produce  Linda  Ronstadt  s  Grammy-winning  singles  "Don't  Know  Much"  (a 
duet  with  Aaron  Neville)  and  "Somewhere  Out  There"  (a  duet  with  James  Ingram).  The 
recording  of  A  New  Standard  followed  the  positive  response  to  Mr.  Tyrell's  performances  of 
"The  Way  You  Look  Tonight"  in  the  1991  remake  of  the  film  Father  of  the  Bride  and  of 
"Give  Me  the  Simple  Life"  and  "On  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street"  in  the  1995  sequel. 


♦>  ♦!♦  ♦> 


Tom  Murphy  was  born  and  raised  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  from  Potts  - 
ville  High.  After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  from  East  Stroudsburg  University,  he  moved 
to  Stowe,  Vermont,  where  he  spent  two  years  as  a  professional  acrobatic  skier.  Sidetracked 
by  the  smell  of  the  grease  paint  and  the  bright  footlights,  he  turned  his  energies  to  the 
stage.  He  co-founded  two  international  touring  comedy  troupes,  Mountain  Mime  and 
Klown  Shoes,  and  shared  his  talent  as  a  teacher  in  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  in  the  United  States  (as  a  faculty  member  at  the  Boston  University  Theater  Institute  and 
three  years  at  Ringling  Brothers'  Clown  College).  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  featured  in  a 
Showtime  special  from  "The  Just  for  Laughs  Festival"  in  Montreal.  In  Paris  he  was  awarded 
"Number  One  Clown"  at  the  1987  international  circus  competition,  Cirque  De  Demain. 
After  finishing  a  three-month  engagement  at  the  International  Resorts  Hotel  in  Atlantic 
City,  he  traveled  to  Hollywood  to  make  his  film  debut  in  Ava's  Magical  Adventure  starring 
Timothy  Bottoms  and  Patrick  Dempsey.  For  the  past  half-decade  Mr.  Murphy  has  been 
touring  primarily  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  he  has  built  a  solid  reputation  as 
a  Theater  Clown,  continuing  the  slapstick  tradition  of  Keaton,  Lloyd,  and  Chaplin.  No 


stranger  to  Broadway,  in  1984  he  co-produced  with  clarinetist  Jean  Kopperud  a  show 
entitled  The  Ladder  and  the  Clarinet  at  the  Symphony  Space — it  was  just  a  bit  shy  of  critical 
acclaim.  In  November  1998  Mr.  Murphy  performed  his  solo  show  on  Broadway  at  the  New 
Victory  Theater,  a  thirteen-pefformance,  sold-out  engagement  that  also  earned  critical 
acclaim.  In  both  1999  and  2000  he  was  awarded  Artist  of  the  Year  by  Germany's  Kunstler 
Magazine. 

Waldo  &  Woodhead  have  been  performing  their  one-of-a-kind  antics  in  theatres  and  festi- 
vals around  the  world  since  1984.  Their  show  has  been  broadcast  on  television  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  France,  Japan,  Chile,  Switzerland,  and  throughout  the  Middle  East.  Waldo 
8c  Woodhead  have  collectively  appeared  in  seven  feature  films  and  starred  in  four  family 
videos.  Their  latest  includes  footage  of  a  sold-out  Flynn  Theatre  show  with  performer 
extraordinaire  Glenn  Singer.  The  Waldo  6c  Woodhead  show  is  a  mixture  of  wacky  physical 
comedy,  masterful  juggling,  and  eccentric  music,  and  is  guaranteed  to  amuse  and  delight 
any  audience.  Frantic,  frenzied,  frenetic,  funny,  fantastic — these  are  just  a  few  of  the  words 
that  describe  this  madcap  show  that  leaves  audiences  delighted  and  amazed.  Waldo  8c 
Woodhead  bring  with  them  an  arsenal  of  tricks,  juggling  props,  and  a  huge  array  of  musical 
instruments.  Their  signature  grand  finale  is  a  one-of-a-kind  frenetic  juggle  montage  using  a 
consortium  of  absurd  objects.  After  seeing  their  show,  Gregory  Hines  commented,  "Waldo 
8c  Woodhead  are  the  funniest  and  most  original  act  I've  ever  seen." 

Theatre  Nouveau  artistes  offer  Fantastic  Face  Painting  (Makiaje)  for  its  fourteenth  season 
at  Tanglewood's  July  4th  celebration.  This  fine  facial  artistry  consists  of  hand-blended, 
colour-coordinated,  folk-arte  Renaissance  designs  and  masques.  Each  one,  an  improviZen- 
sation,  is  delicately  dramatic,  uplifting  one's  creative  spirit.  As  artistic  director,  Majalehn  is 
also  developing  a  theatre  nouveau  (new  theatre  with  an  evocative  vision)  and  offers  "the  new 
danse  of  theatre'  sessions,  an  unusually  unique  movement-theatre  discipline,  interweaving 
theatre,  music,  and  danse  as  profound  performance  artistry. 

Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &  me's  Tony  Lupo  evokes  the  days  of  yesteryear  when  children 
would  gather  to  hear  the  magical  instrument  and  watch  the  animal's  antics.  With 
appearances  on  national  and  local  television  programs,  and  at  fairs,  festivals,  shopping 
malls,  conventions,  fundraisers,  colleges,  and  businesses  throughout  New  England, 
Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  8c  me  have  created  thousands  of  special  memories  for  children  and 
adults  alike. 
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Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities...  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
413-637-7000. 
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Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

with  FRANK  CORLISS  and 
MARTIN  AMLIN,  pianists 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 
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This  concert  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Frank  Sherman  (1931-2002),  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for  twenty- five  years,  from 
1976  to  2000. 


WOLF 


AMLIN 


PIZZETTI 


Sechs  geistliche  Lieder,  for  unaccompanied  chorus 

Aufblick 

Einkehr 

Resignation 

Letzte  Bitte 

Ergebung 

Erhebung 

Three  Madrigals,  for  mixed  chorus  and  two  pianos 

Wheel  of  Fortune  (Canons) 
Icarus  (Perpetuum  Mobile) 
To  Music  (Lullaby) 

Due  composizioni  corali,  for  six-part 
unaccompanied  chorus 

I.  II  giardino  di  Afrodite 
II.  Piena  sorgeva  la  luna 


Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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POULENC 


FAURE 


Sept  Chansons,  for  unaccompanied  chorus 

Blanche  neige 

A  peine  deflguree 

Pour  une  nuit  nouvelle 

Tous  les  droits 

Belle  et  ressemblante 

Marie 

Luire 

Madrigal,  Opus  35  (accompaniment  arranged 
for  two  pianos  by  Martin  Amlin) 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 


Notes 


Like  Schubert,  HUGO  WOLF  (1860-1903)  grew  up  in  an  environment  in  which  his 
earliest  compositional  efforts  were  performed  by  friends  and  extended  family.  In  addition 
to  performances  of  instrumental  music,  Wolf  was  able  to  hear  choral  pieces  as  well,  sung 
at  the  family  home  at  Windischgraz,  Styria  (now  Slovenjgradec,  in  Slovenia).  His  Roman- 
tic inclinations  led  him  to  poetry,  and  he  was  to  become  the  most  prolific  and  sensitive 
composer  of  art  songs  of  his  generation. 

Talented  but  prone  to  mood  swings  and  uninterested  in  anything  but  music,  at  fifteen 
he  was  allowed  to  move  to  Vienna  to  stay  with  an  aunt  while  he  attended  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  (There  he  became  friendly  with  Mahler,  also  a  conservatory  student  at  that 
time.)  The  development  of  his  style  was  affected  by  hero-worship  of  Wagner,  whom  he 
met  briefly  in  1875.  A  later  encounter  with  the  gruff  Brahms  in  1879  solidified  his  mem- 
bership in  the  pro-Wagner,  anti-Brahms  camp.  By  that  time,  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  conservatory  for  disciplinary  reasons,  and  was  making  a  living  teaching  music  to  the 
children  of  well-to-do  Viennese  families  (a  situation,  given  his  impatience  for  this  voca- 
tion, that  amounted  to  patronage). 

Wolf's  unstable  relationship  with  a  relative  of  one  of  these  families,  Vally  Franck,  and 
its  eventual  end  in  March  1881  may  have  been  part  of  the  impetus  for  his  subdued  but 
questing  Sechs  geistliche  Lieder,  settings  of  poems  by  Joseph  von  Eichendorff.  Wolf's  use 
of  chromatic  motion,  for  example  in  the  bass  line  at  the  start  of  "Ergebung"  ("Submission") 
and  the  soprano  line  in  the  second  iteration  of  "Und  bricht  die  letzte  Briicke,  zu  dir. . ."  in 
"Erhebung"  ("Exhalation")  underlines  the  ties  that  Wolf  forges  between  music  and  poetic 
meaning.  The  order  of  the  poems  is  Wolf's  own,  as  are  the  titles;  this  helps  outline  the 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open  at 
5:30  p.m.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own.  Also  please 
note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five  minutes  before  con- 
cert time  (5:55  p.m.),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still  seeking  seats. 
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cycle  as  beginning  with  the  prayer  of  "Aufblick"  ("Looking  Upward") — with  its  chorale- 
like setting — and  ending  with  a  kind  of  double  resolution  in  "Submission"  and  "Exhala- 
tion." In  February  1903,  "Ergebung"  was  performed  at  Wolf's  funeral. 

MARTIN  AMLIN  (b.1953)  has  collaborated  frequently  with  John  Oliver  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for  many  years,  having  formerly  served  as  rehearsal  pianist 
for  the  chorus.  He  received  his  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  as  well  as  a  performer's  cer- 
tificate from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  studied  composition  in  France  with  the 
legendary  pedagogue  Nadia  Boulanger.  He  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  has  received  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Cultural  Council.  He  is  currently  an  associate  professor  of  theory  and  composition  at 
Boston  University.  His  music,  which  has  been  performed  across  the  United  States,  is  pub- 
lished by  Theodore  Presser  Company.  Among  many  recordings  of  his  music  are  compact 
discs  on  the  Centaur,  Crystal,  and  Koch  International  labels.  As  a  pianist  Amlin  has  been 
a  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  and  has  also  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fleet- 
Boston Celebrity  series,  with  the  Webster  Trio,  the  American  Vocal  Arts  Quartet,  the 
MIT  Experimental  Music  Studio,  and  the  New  England  Ragtime  Ensemble. 

Martin  Amlin  wrote  his  Three  Madrigals  in  July  1996  and  August  1997  at  Tanglewood 
and  in  Boston.  The  piece  is  dedicated  to  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  premiered  the 
work  on  May  3,  1997,  at  Emmanuel  Church  in  Boston.  The  present  version,  dating  from 
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February/March  2002,  adds  a  second  piano  to  the  originally  single-piano  accompaniment. 
The  texts  are  from  the  English  Renaissance — two  anonymous,  and  a  conflated  text  by 
Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674)  and  William  Strode  (1602-1645).  Amlin  employs  various 
compositional  devices  to  illustrate  the  text,  such  as  in  the  canons  that  reflect  the  ever- 
turning  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  in  the  first  song,  or  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  piece 
reflecting  the  increasing  tension  of  the  Icarus  metaphor  as  the  poet's  "wing'd  hopes"  take 
him  too  close  to  the  sun.  The  final  madrigal,  "To  Music,"  alludes  to  the  hypnotic  nature 
of  music,  and  combines  the  first  two  verses  of  Herrick's  "To  Music,  to  Becalm  his  Fever" 
and  the  last  few  lines  from  Strode's  "In  Commendation  of  Music." 

Born  in  Parma,  ILDEBRANDO  PIZZETTI  (1880-1968)  at  first  showed  a  preference 
for  the  theater,  only  later,  in  1895,  entering  Parma  Conservatory  to  study  music.  With 
Italian  opera  at  its  height,  Pizzetti  began  to  try  to  combine  his  two  interests,  eventually 
getting  to  know  the  famous  writer  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  with  whom  he  collaborated  on 
a  few  projects,  including  operas  (Fedra,  1912;  the  unfinished  Gigliola,  1915)  and  plays  (La 
nave,  1907;  La pisanelle,  1913),  for  which  Pizzetti  provided  incidental  music.  Moving  to 
Florence  in  1908,  Pizzetti  taught  at  the  Istituto  Musicale  there  and  moved  in  intellectual 
circles,  getting  to  know  important  Italian  artists,  writers,  and  philosophers  of  the  day.  He 
was  director  of  the  Milan  Conservatory  from  1924  to  1936,  thereafter  becoming  affiliated 
with  Rome's  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia,  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1958. 

Pizzetti  was  an  important  and  respected  teacher  of  such  important  composers  as  Cas- 
telnuevo-Tedesco,  Donatoni,  and  Smith  Brindle.  He  himself  was  somewhat  conservative, 
sharing  with  his  contemporaries  Respighi  and  Malipiero  an  interest  in  models  from  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods.  Opera  was  Pizzetti's  consuming  ambition  and 
the  most  important  aspect  of  his  compositional  output.  He  wrote  more  than  a  dozen, 
including  perhaps  his  most  famous,  Assassinio  nella  cattedrale  (1957),  based  on  T.S.  Eliot's 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  six-voice  Due  composizioni  corali  are  late  works  (1961),  setting  texts  of  Sappho  in 
Italian  versions  by  Manara  Valgimigli.  The  piece  reveals  not  only  Pizzetti's  lifelong  inter- 
est in  ancient  Greek  culture  but  also,  audible  in  the  music's  strict  canons  and  close-spaced 
vocal  writing,  his  assimilation  of  the  techniques  of  choral  writing  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, translated  into  modern  (albeit  conservative)  terms. 

FRANCIS  POULENC's  (1899-1963)  early  fame  came  as  a  composer  and  performer 
of  small,  difficult,  outrageous  pieces  for  the  piano  and  as  a  member  of  the  group  of  young 
Paris-based  composers  called  "Les  Six,"  who  thrived  briefly  in  the  orbit  of  Cocteau  and 
Satie  in  the  early  1920s.  The  group  didn't  really  work  much,  or  for  long,  together;  each  of 
the  composers  began  to  seek  a  more  individual  path  by  the  middle  of  the  decade.  Poulenc 
concentrated  on  writing  clearly  shaped,  charming  abstract  pieces  influenced  by  Stravinsky 
more  than  by  Satie,  while  at  the  same  time  becoming  an  experienced  composer  for  the 
theater  with  such  works  as  the  ballet  Les  Biches,  a  commission  from  Diaghilev  for  the  Bal- 
lets Russes.  After  success  with  his  Concerto  champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra  (1928) 
and  his  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra  (1932),  his  compositional  activity  slowed 
down  considerably  in  the  middle  1930s.  Certainly  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  his 
awareness  of  the  increasingly  difficult  political  situation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  difficulty  in 
his  personal  life. 

In  1936,  however,  Poulenc,  affected  by  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  composer  Pierre- 
Octave  Ferroud,  embraced  Catholicism.  The  immediate  musical  result  of  his  renewal  of 
faith  were  the  Litanies  a  la  vierge  noire  and  the  Mass  in  G.  Religious  music  was  to  remain 
a  large  part  of  Poulenc's  output  for  the  rest  of  his  career,  leading  to  some  of  his  best-known 
pieces,  including  the  Stabat  Mater  (1951)  and  the  Gloria  (1960). 

Poulenc's  Sept  Chansons  also  date  from  1936.  While  not  religious  in  their  subject 
matter,  one  can  hear  in  the  composer's  treatment  of  the  chorus  many  features  that  fore- 
shadow the  textures  of  the  Mass  or  the  Gloria.  Poulenc's  sensuous  harmony,  including 
chords  borrowed  from  jazz  (note  the  final  chord  of  "Tous  le  droigts"),  and  the  mostly  syl- 
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labic  setting  of  the  text,  give  the  pieces  a  hymn-like  quality.  In  scope  and  in  literary  tone, 
though,  the  Chansons  have  much  in  common  with  Poulenc's  many  charming  melodies  for 
voice  and  piano. 

GABRIEL  FAURE's  (1845-1924)  talent  in  music  at  a  young  age  led  his  father  to 
send  him  in  1854  to  board  at  Louis  Niedermeyer's  School  for  Religious  and  Classical 
Music  in  Paris.  His  schooling  was  intended  to  give  him  the  foundation  he  needed  to  be- 
come, perhaps,  a  choirmaster  and  teacher  in  his  own  right.  At  the  school  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  and  extraordinarily  gifted  composer  Camille  Saint-Saens,  who 
taught  the  piano  class;  the  two  became  close  friends.  After  leaving  school  Faure  made  his 
living  partly  as  an  organist,  and  took  over  Saint-Saens's  directorship  of  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris  when  the  older  composer  resigned  in  1877. 

As  a  composer  Faure  was  somewhat  of  a  late  bloomer.  Although  inclined  to  the  inti- 
mate genres  of  chamber  music  and  song,  the  musical  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  he  was  taught  at  school,  including  Renaissance  polyphony,  Gregorian  chant,  and 
mastery  of  the  organ,  all  became  inflections  of  his  compositional  style.  While  this  solid 
grounding  in  tradition  perhaps  kept  Faure  from  ostentatious  displays  of  experimentation, 
it  also  made  more  substantial  his  increasingly  progressive  treatment  of  harmony  under  the 
influence  of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  He  became  increasingly  respected  but  achieved  most  of  his 
public  success  only  after  his  fiftieth  year,  with  pieces  like  the  music  drama  Promethee  and 
the  suite  from  his  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  Pelle'as  et  Me'lisande.  His  real  fame 
came  only  after  he  took  over  the  directorship  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1904,  where 
he  had  taught  since  1896.  He  instituted  massive  changes  at  the  school,  shedding  the  hide- 
bound tradition  that  rejected  not  only  the  experiments  of  Ravel  and  Debussy  but  also  of 
Faure  himself.  Faure  was  one  of  the  great  music  teachers  in  French  history;  his  pupils  in- 
cluded Ravel,  Florent  Schmitt,  Nadia  Boulanger,  and  Charles  Koechlin. 

Faure  wrote  his  Madrigal,  Op.  35,  in  about  1883,  during  the  period  that  he  was  in- 
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volved  in  preparing  the  choir  of  the  Madeleine.  The  text,  however,  is  not  a  religious  one. 
The  setting  of  Armand  Silvestre's  poem  is  as  a  discussion  of  love  between  the  men  and 
the  women  of  the  chorus — "Women,  cruelty  is  your  way";  "Men,  heartless  you  are" — with 
both  groups  entreating,  "Love  now,  don't  love  tomorrow." 

— Robert  Kirzinger 


ARTISTS 

To  read  about  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  see  page  21. 

Martin  Amlin  has  received  grants  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers,  the 
Massachusetts  Artists  Foundation,  the  St.  Botolph  Club  Foundation,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  for  the  Arts.  He  has  been  a  resident  at  Yaddo,  the  Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative 
Arts,  and  the  MacDowell  Colony,  where  he  was  named  a  Norlin  Fellow.  His  compositions 
have  been  performed  throughout  the  United  States  and  are  published  by  Theodore  Presser 
Company.  In  1972  Mr.  Amlin  studied  with  Nadia  Boulanger  at  the  Ecoles  d'Art  Americaines 
in  Fontainebleau,  continuing  his  studies  with  her  the  following  year  in  Paris.  He  received  his 
master's  degree  and  Performer's  Certificate  in  1975  and  his  doctorate  in  1977  from  the  East- 
man School  of  Music,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Frank  Glazer  and  composition  with  Joseph 
Schwantner,  Samuel  Adler,  and  Warren  Benson.  He  was  awarded  fellowships  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  for  four  consecutive  summers,  from  1977  to  1980.  Mr.  Amlin  was  recip- 
ient of  the  2002  Kahn  Award  from  Boston  University,  where  he  is  associate  professor  of 
Theory  and  Composition  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts.  He  has  been  rehearsal  pianist  for  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Pops  on  several  occasions.  He  has  also  performed  on  the  FleetBoston  Celebrity  Series, 
and  has  been  pianist  for  the  Webster  Trio,  the  American  Vocal  Arts  Quintet,  the  MIT  Ex- 
perimental Music  Studio,  and  the  New  England  Ragtime  Ensemble.  Mr.  Amlin  has  recorded 
for  the  Hyperion,  Koch  International,  Centaur,  Crystal,  Titanic,  Opus  One,  Folkways,  and 
Wergo  labels. 

Frank  Corliss  lives  in  Boston,  where  he  is  rehearsal  pianist  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  on  the  faculty  of  the  Walnut  Hill  School.  He  is  also  the  pianist  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  Mr.  Corliss  performs  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  chamber  musician  and  accompanist  and  has  appeared  frequently  in  the  Boston 
Symphony's  Prelude  Concert  series.  A  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  he 
received  his  master  of  music  degree  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
where  he  studied  with  Gilbert  Kalish.  While  at  Oberlin  he  received  the  Rudolf  Serkin  Award 
for  Outstanding  Pianist  and  was  a  member  of  the  ensemble  Music  From  Oberlin,  which 
toured  throughout  the  United  States.  He  has  also  studied  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  and  at  the  Cracow  Academy  of  Music  in  Cracow,  Poland.  Mr.  Corliss  has  participat- 
ed in  several  summer  festivals,  including  Tanglewood  and  the  Taos  Chamber  Music  Festival. 
Recent  overseas  activities  have  included  a  tour  of  Asia  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  a  three-week  concert  tour  of  Eastern  Europe  as  an  Artistic  Ambassador  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 
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The  Opening  of  the 

Boston  Symphony 
Broadcast  Archives 

A  12cd  box  set  including  over  15  hours  of 
music,  featuring  every  BSO  music  director 
since  Pierre  Monteux,  notes,  and  a 
substantial  commemorative 
booklet. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

Call:  888  266  1200  •  617  266  1200 
Fax:  617  638  9307 
Online:  www.bso.org 

$225  plus  applicable  tax  and  shipping 

Or,  to  receive  an  order  form,  please  write  to: 

Symphony  Shop,  Symphony  Hall, 

301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Credit  card  payment  required  for  all  online  and  phone  orders 

Available  at: 

Tanglewood  Class  House  Gift  Shops,  Lenox,  MA 

Symphony  Hall  Shop,  Boston,  MA 

Selected  Virgin  Megastores,  North  American 

locations  including  the  new  Boston  store 

on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Fridayjuly5,at8:30 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Allegro  maestoso.  With  complete  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  expression. 

Andante  moderato.  Very  easygoing.  Not  to  be 

hurried  at  any  point. 
In  quietly  flowing  motion. 
Urlicht  {Primal  Light) .  Very  solemn,  but  simple, 

like  a  hymn. 
In  the  tempo  of  the  scherzo — Bursting  out 

wildly — Slow — Allegro  energico — Slow — 

Very  slow  and  expansive — Slow.  Misterioso 

ELIZABETH  FUTRAL,  soprano 
SARA  MINGARDO,  contralto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  18. 


This  evening  s  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performance  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 


Please  note  that  there  will  be  no  intermission  in  this  concert. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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the  BEST,  PAPERBACKS 

for  Summer 


FOUNDING 

* 

BROTHERS 


JOSEPH    J.     ELLIS 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Pulitzer  Prize  Finalist  The  "delectable"  bestseller 

'Lively  and  illuminating."        "Solid  and  enchanting."        from  the  author  of  A  Year 


— The  New  York  Times 


-The  New  Yorker 


in  Provence.  (USA  Today) 


NATIONAL        BESTSELLER 


RI  C  H  AR] 
RUSSO 

Author  of  Nobody's  Fool  and  Straight  Man 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
"One  of  the  best 
novelists  around." 

-The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


'Marvelous... an  adept  mix 

of  humor  and  pathos." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 


Have  you  read  them  yet? 

NOW  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 


Find  author  tour  information,  reading  group  guides,  author 
interviews,  excerpts  and  more  on  www.vintagebooks.com/read 
ANCHOR  BOOKS  VINTAGE  BOOKS 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Gustav  Mahler  (1860-1911) 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

First  performance:  December  13, 1895,  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Richard  Strauss 
cond.,  Josephine  von  Artner  and  Hedwig  Felden,  soloists  (preceded  on  March  4, 1895, 
by  a  performance  of  only  the  first  three  movements,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Strauss 
cond.).  First  B SO  performances:  January/February  1918,  Karl  Muck  cond.,  May  Peterson 
and  Merle  Alcock,  soloists.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  1,  1948,  Leonard 
Bernstein  cond.,  Ellabelle  Davis  and  Nan  Merriman,  soloists.  Most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance:  August  6,  1995  (marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War 
II),  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Barbara  Bonney  and  Florence  Quivar,  soloists;  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  cond. 

In  August  1886,  eight  years  out  of  school  and  with  conducting  experience  at  Bad 
Hall,  Laibach  (Ljubljana),  Iglau  (Jihlava),  Olmiitz  (Olomouc),  Kassel,  and  Prague,  the 

twenty-six-year-old  Mahler  was  appointed  second  conductor 
at  the  theater  in  Leipzig.  (His  superior  was  a  future  Boston 
Symphony  conductor,  Arthur  Nikisch.)  He  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  captain  in  the  Saxon  army,  Baron  Carl  von 
Weber,  grandson  of  the  composer  of  Der  Freischutz,  Euryanthe, 
and  Oberon,  music  close  to  Mahler's  heart.  The  encounter  had 
interesting  consequences.  First,  Captain  von  Weber  invited 
Mahler  to  examine  his  grandfather's  sketches  for  an  opera 
called  Die  drei  Pintos,  begun  and  abandoned  in  1820  near  the 
end  of  his  work  on  Freischutz.  He  hoped  to  interest  Mahler  in 
extracting  a  performing  version  from  those  sketches,  a  project 
considered  but  then  dropped  earlier  in  the  century  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  and  Franz 
Lachner.  Then,  Mahler  and  von  Weber's  wife  Marion  fell  in  love,  and  some  of  their 
affair  is,  as  it  were,  composed  into  the  First  Symphony  on  which  Mahler  worked  with 
great  concentration  in  February  and  March  1888. 

He  did,  in  any  event,  take  on  Die  drei  Pintos,  conducting  its  highly  acclaimed  pre- 
miere on  January  20, 1888.  Bouquets  and  wreaths  galore  were  presented  to  Mahler  and 
the  cast.  Mahler  took  home  as  many  of  these  floral  tributes  as  he  could  manage,  and 
lying  in  his  room  amid  their  seductive  scent,  he  imagined  himself  dead  on  his  bier. 
Marion  von  Weber  pulled  him  out  of  his  state  and  removed  the  flowers,  but  the  experi- 
ence had  been  sufficient  to  sharpen  greatly  Mahler's  vision  of  a  compositional  project  he 
had  had  in  mind  for  some  months  and  on  which  he  began  work  a  few  weeks  later.  This 
was  a  large  orchestral  piece  called  Todtenfeier  or  Funeral  Celebration.  Mahler's  biographer 
Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange  points  out  that  Todtenfeier  was  the  title  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished German  translation  by  Mahler's  friend  Siegfried  Lipiner  of  Dziady,  the  visionary 
and  epic  masterpiece  of  Poland's  greatest  poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz.  De  La  Grange  sug- 
gests as  well  that  certain  aspects  of  Dziady  and  of  Mickiewicz's  life  were  apposite  to 
Mahler's  own  situation,  particularly  with  respect  to  Marion  von  Weber,  and  that  the 
music  might  be  construed  as  a  requiem  for  their  relationship. 

We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  following  things  happened:  Mahler  began  the  compo- 
sition of  Todtenfeier  in  February  1888,  but  preferred  to  use  the  enforced  and  welcome 
holiday  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  theaters  in  mourning  for  Emperor  Wilhelm  I 
to  work  on  the  Symphony  No.  1.  In  May  he  resigned  his  Leipzig  post,  in  part  because 
of  the  increasingly  tense  situation  with  the  Webers,  and  became  music  director  of  the 
opera  in  Budapest.  He  returned  to  his  Todtenfeier  score  in  the  late  spring  and  summer, 
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finishing  the  composition  in  August  and  completing  the  orchestral  score  in  Prague  on 
September  10.  Five  years  later — Mahler  had  meanwhile  become  principal  conductor 
in  Hamburg — he  realized  that  Todtenfeier  was  not  an  independent  piece,  but  rather  the 
first  movement  of  a  new  symphony.  In  1893-94  the  rest  fell  into  place  as  quickly  as  his 
conducting  obligations  permitted. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  often  called  the  Resurrection,  but  Mahler  himself  gave  it 
no  title.  On  various  occasions,  though,  and  beginning  in  December  1895,  Mahler  of- 
fered programs  to  explain  the  work.  As  always,  he  blew  hot  and  cold  on  this  question. 
Writing  to  his  wife,  he  referred  to  the  program  he  had  provided  at  the  request  of  King 
Albert  of  Saxony  in  connection  with  a  December  1901  Dresden  performance  as  "a  crutch 
for  a  cripple."  He  goes  on:  "It  gives  only  a  superficial  indication,  all  that  any  program 
can  do  for  a  musical  work,  let  alone  this  one,  which  is  so  much  all  of  a  piece  that  it  can 
no  more  be  explained  than  the  world  itself.  I'm  quite  sure  that  if  God  were  asked  to  draw 
up  a  program  of  the  world  he  created  he  could  never  do  it.  At  best  it  would  say  as  little 
about  the  nature  of  God  and  life  as  my  analysis  says  about  my  C  minor  Symphony." 

Not  only  was  Mahler  skeptical  about  the  programs  he  could  not  resist  devising — all 
after  the  event — but  he  changed  his  mind  repeatedly  as  to  just  what  the  program  was. 
(La  Grange  recounts  three  different  versions,  one  written  in  January  1896  for  Mahler's 
friend  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner  and  the  conductor  Bruno  Walter,  another  two  months 
later  for  the  critic  Max  Marschalk,  and  the  Munich-Dresden  version  of  1900-1901.) 
Across  their  differences,  the  programs  share  certain  features.  The  first  movement  cele- 
brates a  dead  hero.  It  retains,  in  other  words,  its  original  Todtenfeier  aspect,  and  since 
the  First  and  Second  symphonies  were,  in  a  sense,  of  simultaneous  genesis,  it  is  worth 
citing  Mahler's  comments  that  it  is  the  hero  of  the  First  Symphony  who  is  borne  to  his 
grave  in  the  funeral  music  of  the  Second  (to  Marschalk,  March  26,  1896)  and  that  "the 
real,  the  climactic  denouement  [of  the  First]  comes  only  in  the  Second"  (transmitted  to 


Join 

Conductor  Susan  DavennyWyner 

and  the 

New  England  String  Ensemble 

"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood. " —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle.  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.l 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  3 1 

James  Sommerville,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  arr.  for  strings 


NEW  £NO LAND 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 
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Ludwig  Karpath,  critic  of  the  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  by  Bauer-Lechner  in  November 
1900).  The  second  and  third  movements  represent  retrospect,  the  former  being  innocent 
and  nostalgic,  the  latter  including  a  certain  element  of  the  grotesque.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  movements  are  the  resolution  and  they  deal  with  the  Last  Judgment,  redemption, 
and  resurrection. 

All  this  has  bearing  on  Mahler's  perception  of  the  structure  of  his  Second  Symphony, 
a  matter  on  which  he  made  various  comments  that  are  not  so  much  contradictory  as 
they  are  complementary.  Referring  to  the  frustrating  because  partial  premiere  in  Berlin 
in  March  1895,  he  said  that  the  first  three  movements  were  in  effect  "only  the  exposi- 
tion" of  the  symphony.  He  wrote  elsewhere  that  the  appearance  of  the  Urlicht  song 
sheds  light  on  what  comes  before.  Writing  to  the  critic  Arthur  Seidl  in  1897,  he  refers 
to  the  three  middle  movements  as  having  the  function  only  of  an  "interludium."  There 
is,  as  well,  the  question  of  breaks  between  movements.  The  score  is  quite  explicit  here, 
specifying  a  pause  "of  at  least  five  minutes"  after  the  first  movement  and  emphatically 
demanding  in  German  and  Italian  that  the  last  three  movements  follow  one  another 
without  any  interruption.  Yet  in  March  1903,  Mahler  wrote  to  Julius  Buths,  who  was 
getting  ready  to  conduct  the  work  at  Diisseldorf,  a  letter  worth  quoting  at  some  length: 

According  [to  your  suggestion]  then,  the  principal  break  in  the  concert  would  come 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements.  I  am  amazed  at  the  sensitivity  with  which 
you  (contrary  to  my  own  indications)  have  recognized  the  natural  caesura  in  the 
work.  I  have  long  been  of  this  opinion,  and  furthermore,  each  performance 
I  have  conducted  has  strengthened  this  view. 

Nonetheless,  there  ought  also  to  be  an  ample  pause  for  gathering  one's  thoughts 
after  the  first  movement  because  the  second  movement  has  the  effect  after  the  first, 
not  of  contrast,  but  as  a  mere  irrelevance.  This  is  my  fault  and  not  to  be  blamed 
on  insufficient  comprehension  on  the  part  of  listeners.  Perhaps  you  have  already 
sensed  this  in  rehearsing  the  two  movements  one  after  the  other.  The  Andante  is 
composed  as  a  kind  of  intermezzo  (like  some  lingering  resonance  of  long  past  days 
from  the  life  of  him  whom  we  bore  to  his  grave  in  the  first  movement — something 
from  the  days  when  the  sun  still  smiled  upon  him). 

While  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  movements  belong  together  thematically 
and  in  mood,  the  second  piece  stands  by  itself,  in  a  certain  sense  interrupting  the 
grim  and  severe  march  of  events.  Perhaps  this  is  a  weakness  in  planning,  the  inten- 
tion behind  which  is,  however,  surely  clarified  for  you  by  the  foregoing  suggestion. 

It  is  altogether  logical  to  interpret  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  movement  as  a  con- 
necting link  to  the  first,  and  the  big  break  before  the  former  helps  to  make  this  clear 
to  the  listener. 

This  is  illuminating  and  written  with  great  conviction;  yet  one  should  probably  assume 
that  Mahler's  final  thoughts  on  the  question  are  to  be  found  in  his  1909  revisions,  pub- 
lished 1910,  where  he  sticks  with  his  original  directions  for  an  attacca  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements. 

The  first  and  last  movements  are  the  symphony's  biggest,  though  the  finale  is  much 
the  longer  of  the  two.  In  other  ways,  they  are  as  different  as  possible,  partly  no  doubt 
because  of  the  six  years  that  separate  them,  still  more  crucially  because  of  their  different 
structural  and  expressive  functions.  The  Todtenfeier  is  firmly  anchored  to  the  classical 
sonata  tradition  (late  Romantic  branch).  Its  character  is  that  of  a  march,  and  Mahler's 
choice  of  key — C  minor — surely  alludes  to  the  classic  exemplar  for  such  a  piece,  the 
marcia  funebre  in  Beethoven's  Eroica.  The  lyric,  contrasting  theme,  beautifully  scored  for 
horns,  is  an  homage  to  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto. 

Disjunctions  of  tempo  are  very  much  a  feature  of  Mahler's  style.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning, against  scrubbing  violins  and  violas,  low  strings  hurl  turns,  scales,  and  broken 
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chords.  Their  instruction  is  to  play  not  merely  Jg?r but  "ferociously."  Here,  for  example, 
Mahler  prescribes  two  distinct  speeds  for  the  string  figures  and  the  rests  that  separate 
them,  the  former  "in  violent  onslaught"  at  about  J  =144,  the  latter  in  the  movement's 
main  tempo  of  about  J  =  84-92.  Later,  the  climax  of  the  development  is  fixed  not  only 
by  maximal  dissonance,  but,  still  more  strikingly,  by  a  series  of  three  caesuras,  each  fol- 
lowed by  an  "out  of  tempo"  forward  rush. 

The  thematic  material  of  the  second  movement,  both  the  gentle  dance  with  which 
it  begins  and  the  cello  tune  that  soon  joins  in,  goes  back  to  Leipzig  and  the  time  of  the 
Todtenfeier.  Like  the  minuet  from  the  Third  Symphony,  this  movement  was  occasionally 
played  by  itself,  and  Mahler  used  to  refer  to  these  bucolic  genre  pieces  as  the  raisins  in 
his  cakes.  Three  musicians  who  resisted  its  charms  were  Claude  Debussy,  Paul  Dukas, 
and  Gabriel  Pierne,  who  all  walked  out  during  its  performance  in  Paris  in  1910:  reac- 
tionary and  too  much  like  Schubert,  they  said. 

The  third  movement  is  a  symphonic  expansion  of  the  Knaben  Wunderhorn  song 
about  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes.  Mahler  worked  on  the  two  pieces 
simultaneously  and  finished  the  scoring  of  the  song  one  day  after  that  of  the  scherzo. 

The  sardonic  Fischpredigt  scherzo  skids  into  silence,  and  its  final  shudder  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  new  sound,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  In  summoning  that  resource,  as  he 
would  in  his  next  two  symphonies  as  well,  Mahler  consciously  and  explicitly  evokes 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  Ur/icht,  whose  text  also  comes  from  Des  Knaben  Wunder- 
horn, is  one  of  Mahler's  loveliest  songs  and  full  of  Mahlerian  paradox,  too,  in  that  its 
hymnlike  simplicity  and  naturalness  is  achieved  by  a  metrical  flexibility  so  vigilant  of 
prosody  and  so  complex  that  the  opening  section  of  thirty- five  bars  has  twenty-one 
changes  of  meter.  The  chamber-musical  scoring  is  also  characteristically  detailed  and 
inventive. 

The  peace  that  the  song  spreads  over  across  the  symphony  like  balm  is  shattered  by 
an  outburst  whose  ferocity  again  refers  to  the  corresponding  place  in  Beethoven's  Ninth. 
Like  Beethoven,  Mahler  draws  on  music  from  earlier  in  the  symphony;  not,  however,  in 
order  to  reject  it,  but  to  build  upon  it.  He  arrays  before  us  a  great  and  pictorial  pageant. 
Horns  sound  in  the  distance  (Mahler  referred  to  this  as  "the  crier  in  the  wilderness"). 
A  march  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Gregorian  Dies  irae  is  heard,  and  so  is  other  music 
saturated  in  angst,  more  trumpet  signals,  marches,  and  a  chorale.  Then  Mahler's  "grofte 
Appell?  the  Great  Summons,  the  Last  Trump:  horns  and  trumpets  loud  but  at  a  great 
distance,  while  in  the  foreground  a  solitary  bird  flutters  across  the  scene  of  destruction. 
Silence.  From  that  silence  there  emerges  again  the  sound  of  human  voices  in  a  Hymn 
of  Resurrection.  A  few  instruments  enter  to  support  the  singers  and,  magically,  at  the 
word  "rief — "called" — a  single  soprano  begins  to  float  free. 

Although  thoroughly  aware  of  the  perils  of  inviting  comparison  with  Beethoven, 
Mahler  knew  early  that  he  wanted  a  vocal  finale.  The  problem  of  finding  the  right  text 
baffled  him  for  a  long  time.  Once  again  the  altogether  remarkable  figure  of  Hans  von 
Biilow  enters  the  scene — Hans  von  Biilow,  the  pianist  who  gave  the  first  performance 
of  Tchaikovsky's  most  famous  piano  concerto  (in  Boston),  who  conducted  the  premieres 
of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger  (and  whose  young  wife  left  him  for  Wagner),  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  supporters  of  Brahms.  When  Mahler  went  to  the  Hamburg 
Opera  in  1891,  the  other  important  conductor  in  town  was  Biilow,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  symphony  concerts.  Biilow  was  not  often  a  generous  colleague,  but  Mahler 
impressed  him,  nor  was  his  support  diminished  by  his  failure  to  like  or  understand  the 
Todtenfeier  when  Mahler  played  it  for  him  on  the  piano:  it  made  Tristan  sound  like  a 
Haydn  symphony,  he  said. 

As  Billow's  health  declined,  Mahler  began  to  substitute  for  him,  and  he  was  much 
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affected  by  Billow's  death  early  in  1894.  At  the  memorial  service  in  Hamburg,  the  choir 
sang  a  setting  of  the  Resurrection  Hymn  by  the  eighteenth-century  Saxon  poet  Friedrich 
Gottlieb  Klopstock.  "It  struck  me  like  lightning,  this  thing,"  Mahler  wrote  to  Arthur 
Seidl,  "and  everything  was  revealed  to  my  soul  clear  and  plain."  He  took  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  Klopstock's  hymn  and  added  to  them  verses  of  his  own  that  deal  still  more 
explicitly  with  the  issue  of  redemption  and  resurrection. 

The  lines  about  the  vanquishing  of  pain  and  death  are  given  to  the  two  soloists  in 
passionate  duet.  The  verses  beginning  "Mit  Fliigeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen   ("With  wings 
I  won  for  myself")  form  the  upbeat  to  the  triumphant  reappearance  of  the  chorale: 
"Sterben  werd'  ich,  um  zu  leben!"  ("I  shall  die  so  as  to  live!"),  and  the  symphony  comes  to 
its  close  in  a  din  of  fanfares  and  pealing  bells. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Urlicht 

O  Roschen  rot! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Not! 
Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Pein! 
Je  lieber  mocht  ich  im  Himmel  sein! 

Da  kam  ich  auf  einen  breiten  Weg, 
Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  wollt  mich 

abweisen. 
Ach  nein!  Ich  liess  mich  nicht 

abweisen! 
Ich  bin  von  Gott  und  will  wieder 

zu  Gott! 
Der  liebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein 

Lichtchen  geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig 

selig  Leben! 

— from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
( The  Boy's  Magic  Horn) 


Primal  Light 

0  little  red  rose! 

Humankind  lies  in  greatest  need! 
Humankind  lies  in  greatest  pain! 
Much  rather  would  I  be  in  Heaven! 

Then  I  came  onto  a  broad  way, 
And  an  angel  came  and  wanted 

to  turn  me  away. 
But  no,  I  would  not  let  myself  be 

turned  away! 

1  am  from  God  and  would  return 
to  God! 

Dear  God  will  give  me  a  light, 

Will  light  me  to  eternal,  blissful  life! 


Auferstehung 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du, 
Mein  Staub,  nach  kurzer  Ruh! 
Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben 
Wird  der  dich  rief  dir  geben! 

Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirst  du  gesat! 
Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 
Und  sammelt  Garben 
Uns  ein,  die  starben! 

— Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock 

O  glaube,  mein  Herz,  o  glaube: 
Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 
Dein  ist,  Dein,  ja  Dein,  was  du 

gesehnt! 
Dein,  was  du  geliebt, 
Was  du  gestritten! 


Resurrection 

Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise  again, 
My  dust,  after  brief  rest! 
Immortal  life!  Immortal  life 
Will  He  who  called  you  grant  you! 

To  bloom  again  you  were  sown! 
The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  goes 
And  gathers  sheaves, 
Us,  who  died! 


O  believe,  my  heart,  but  believe: 
Nothing  will  be  lost  to  you! 
Yours  is  what  you  longed  for, 

Yours  what  you  loved, 
What  you  fought  for! 
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O  glaube: 

Du  wards  nicht  umsonst  geboren! 

Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelitten! 

Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss 

vergehen! 
Was  vergangen,  auferstehen! 
Hor'  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 

O  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 
Dir  bin  ich  entrungen! 
O  Tod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 
Nun  bist  du  bezwungen! 
Mit  Fliigeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen, 
In  heissem  Liebesstreben 
Werd'  ich  entschweben 
Zum  Licht,  zu  dem  kein  Aug' 

gedrungen! 
Sterben  werd'  ich,  um  zu  leben! 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du, 

Mein  Herz,  in  einem  Nu! 

Was  du  geschlagen, 

Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragen! 

— Gustav  Mahler 


O  believe: 

You  were  not  born  in  vain! 

You  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  suffered! 

What  has  come  into  being  must 

perish, 
What  has  perished  must  rise  again! 
Cease  from  trembling! 
Prepare  to  live! 

O  Pain,  piercer  of  all  things, 
From  you  I  have  been  wrested! 

0  Death,  conqueror  of  all  things, 
Now  you  are  conquered! 

With  wings  I  won  for  myself, 
In  love's  ardent  struggle, 

1  shall  fly  upwards 

To  that  light  to  which  no  eye  has 

penetrated! 
I  shall  die  so  as  to  live! 

Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise  again, 
My  heart,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye! 
What  you  have  conquered 
Will  bear  you  to  God! 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 

Born  in  Burgos,  Spain,  in  1933,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  studied  violin, 
piano,  music  theory,  and  composition  at  the  conservatories  in  Bilbao  and 
Madrid,  and  conducting  at  Munich's  Hochschule  fur  Musik,  where  he 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  was  awarded  the  Richard  Strauss  prize. 
He  has  served  as  general  music  director  of  the  Rundfunkorchester  Berlin, 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  music  director  of  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  Vienna 
Symphony,  Bilbao  Orchestra,  National  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Spain  (for 
sixteen  years),  the  Diisseldorfer  Symphoniker,  and  the  Montreal  Symphony.  For  many  sea- 
sons, he  also  was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Tokyo.  He  is  the  newly  named  principal  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  Sinfonica  Nazionale 
della  RAI  in  Turin.  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  has  conducted  virtually  all  the  major  orches- 
tras in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  most  of  the  major 
European  ensembles,  including  all  the  London  orchestras,  the  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Hamburg 
Philharmonic  Orchestras,  the  German  Radio  Orchestras,  and  the  Vienna  Symphony.  He  also 
has  conducted  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  the  major  Japanese  orchestras.  He  has  made 
extensive  tours  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Philharmonia  of  London  (to  Japan,  Israel,  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Switzerland),  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (to  Italy),  the  National 
Orchestra  of  Madrid  (to  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong),  and  the  Swedish 
Radio  Orchestra  (to  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  East  Germany).  He  toured  North 
America  with  the  Vienna  Symphony  in  three  different  seasons  and  has  led  the  Spanish 
National  Orchestra  on  two  tours  of  the  United  States.  Future  and  recent  engagements  in 
North  America  include  concerts  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
National,  Cincinnati,  and  Montreal  symphony  orchestras.  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  has 
recorded  extensively  for  EMI,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Spanish  Columbia,  and 
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Orfeo.  Several  of  his  recordings  are  considered  to  be  classics,  including  his  interpretations  of 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Orff's  Carmina  burana,  Bizet's  Carmen, 
and  the  complete  works  of  Manuel  de  Falla,  including  Atldntida  and  La  vida  breve.  Rafael 
Friihbeck  de  Burgos  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1971,  returning  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  podium  for  Tanglewood  appearances  in  2000  and  2001,  and  for  subscription  per- 
formances this  past  winter.  He  is  scheduled  to  open  the  BSO's  2002-03  season  at  Symphony 
Hall  leading  performances  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring,  and  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony. 


Elizabeth  Futral 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  evening,  Elizabeth 
Futral  has  established  herself  as  one  of  the  today's  major  coloratura  sopra- 
nos, in  repertoire  including  Vivaldi,  Handel,  Mozart,  Donizetti,  Rossini, 
Verdi,  Glass,  and  Previn.  She  achieved  recognition  in  New  York  City 
Opera's  production  of  Lakmem  1994  and  in  1996  sang  the  title  role  in 
Matilde  di  Shabran  at  the  Rossini  Opera  Festival  in  Pesaro.  In  1998  she 
created  the  role  of  Stella  in  the  world  premiere  of  Andre  Previn's  A  Street- 
car Named  Desire  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  which  was  also  released  on 
compact  disc  and  televised.  Recent  appearances  have  included  her  Los  Angeles  Opera  debut 
as  Cleopatra  in  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare,  the  tide  role  of  Douglas  Moore's  The  Ballad  of  Baby 
Doe  at  New  York  City  Opera,  and  Nannetta  in  Verdi's  Falstajf  'under  Zubin  Mehta  at  the 
Bayerische  Staatsoper.  Her  long  association  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  includes  perform- 
ances as  Gianetta  and  Adina  in  L'elisir  d'amore  as  well  as  Barbarina  and  Susanna  in  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro.  Recent  engagements  include  a  tour  of  Japan  as  Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper;  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  and  Krenek's 
Die  Nachtigall with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony;  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  with  Dallas  Opera, 
Curley's  Wife  in  Of  Mice  and  Men  and  her  first  Konstanze  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail 
with  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  recitals  in  Chicago,  Washington,  D.C.,  Philadelphia,  and 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  Ms.  Futral  made  her  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  2,  sang  in  a  concert  version  of  Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini  with  the  London 
Symphony  conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  was  a  guest  artist  on  the  2000  New  Year's  Eve 
Gala  Concert  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Claudio  Abbado,  which  is  scheduled  for 
release  on  DVD.  She  has  collaborated  with  such  conductors  as  Richard  Bonynge,  Daniel 
Barenboim,  Herbert  Blomstedt,  Leonard  Slatkin,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  Harry  Bicket. 
Her  discography  includes  Meyerbeer's  LEtoile  du  nord  for  Marco  Polo,  Previn's  A  Streetcar 
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Named  Desire  and  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philip  Glass's 
Hydrogen  Jukebox  for  Euphorbia  Records,  Rossini's  Otello  for  Opera  Rara,  and  "Sweethearts," 
a  collection  of  operetta  favorites.  Future  releases  include  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and  Pacini's 
Carlo  di  Borgogna.  Elizabeth  Futral  can  be  seen  as  Stella  in  the  video  oiA  Streetcar  Named 
Desire  on  the  Kultur  label  and  has  been  featured  on  Live  from  Lincoln  Center  and  A&E's 
"Breakfast  With  the  Arts." 


Sara  Mingardo 

Italian  contralto  Sara  Mingardo  has  become  a  sought-after  performer  on 
both  the  concert  and  operatic  stage  in  a  wide  range  of  repertoire.  Her 
2002-03  season  will  include  concerts  with  the  Accademia  Nazionale  di 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  the  Orchestre  Philharmonic  de  Liege,  and  the 
Orquestra  Sinfonica  de  Madrid,  performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem  at  the 
Teatro  Massimo  in  Catania,  and  the  role  of  Cornelia  in  Giulio  Cesare  at 
the  Teatro  Comunale  in  Bologna.  She  will  appear  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Pulcinella,  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliette,  and  as  Anna 
in  Les  Troyens,  a  role  she  reprises  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris.  During  the  2001-02  season,  Ms. 
Mingardo  sang  in  Messiah  at  the  Teatro  Comunale,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  at  the  Arena  di 
Verona,  with  the  Orchestra  di  Sinfonica  in  Milan,  Orfeo  in  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  with 
the  Orchestra  of  Padua,  in  Vivaldi's  Stabat  Mater  in  Paris,  and  in  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde  in  Genoa.  She  has  also  sung  in  repertoire  ranging  from  Monteverdi  to  Schoenberg  and 
Britten  at  such  venues  as  La  Scala  in  Milan,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  the  Opera  de  Monte  Carlo, 
the  Theatre  Royal  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  de  Paris,  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera,  and  the  festivals  of  Salzburg,  Aix-en-Provence,  Bregenz,  and  Schwetzingen, 
among  many  others.  Sara  Mingardo's  concert  repertoire  includes  Monteverdi  madrigals, 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion,  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody,  Elgar's  The  Dream  of  Gerontious,  and 
music  of  Mahler,  Rossini,  Pergolesi,  Beethoven,  Dvorak,  and  Respighi.  She  collaborates  with 
such  conductors  as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Myung-Whun  Chung,  Peter  Schreier,  Roger  Norring- 
ton,  John  Eliot  Gardiner,  Marc  Minkowski,  Claudio  Abbado,  Maurizio  Pollini,  Christopher 
Rousset,  Ivor  Bolton,  and  Rinaldo  Alessandrini.  Her  discography  includes  the  title  role  of 
Handel's  Riccardo  I,  Vivaldi's  Stabat  Mater  and  other  works,  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater,  Mistress 
Quickly  in  Falstajf,  and  Bach  cantatas.  Born  in  Venice,  Sara  Mingardo  studied  at  the  Bene- 
detto Marcello  Conservatory  with  Paolo  Ghitti  and  at  the  Accademia  Chigiana  of  Siena. 
She  has  won  numerous  national  and  international  vocal  competitions,  including  the  singing 
competition  of  Avezzano  in  1987.  The  following  year  she  performed  the  title  role  of  La 
Cenerentola  in  Treviso  and  Rovigo  under  the  baton  of  Bruno  Campanella.  Making  her  Tan- 
glewood  debut  this  evening,  Sara  Mingardo  made  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in 
Mozart's  Requiem  in  January  2002  with  Bernard  Haitink  conducting. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Last  summer,  in  addition  to 
their  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  their  annual 
Friday-evening  Prelude  Concert  at  Tanglewood,  members  of  the  chorus 
performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  both  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  and  sang  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Ravel  with  Bernard  Hai- 
tink and  the  Boston  Symphony  during  the  orchestra's  tour  of  European  music  festivals.  Also 
during  that  tour — the  TFC's  first  in  Europe — the  chorus  performed  an  a  cappella  concert  of 
music  by  Brahms,  Bruckner,  Copland,  Martin,  and  Martino  in  the  Dom  Cathedral  in  Liibeck, 
Germany.  This  summer,  twelve  members  of  the  chorus  will  participate  in  a  Saito  Kinen  pro- 
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duction  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  in  Japan.  In  February  1998, 
singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented  the 
United  States  when  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Winter  Olympics  Orchestra  with  six  choruses  on 
five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
to  close  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  1998  Winter  Olympics.  In  December  1994  the  cho- 
rus joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  the  chorus's  first  performance  overseas.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  BSO's  sum- 
mer home,  and  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  year-round,  performing  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood.  The  group  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  including  Mahler's  Second, 
Third,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Strauss's  Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  Bartok's  The 
Miraculous  Mandarin,  on  Philips;  Mendelssohn's  complete  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer 
Night  s  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Faure's  Requiem,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Also  for  Philips,  with  the  BSO  under 
Bernard  Haitink's  direction,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Brahms's 
Alto  Rhapsody  and  Nanie.  They  can  also  be  heard  on  the  RCA  Victor  discs  "A  Splash  of 
Pops"  and  "Holiday  Pops"  with  Keith  Lockhart  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  as  well  as  on 
two  Christmas  albums — "Joy  to  the  World,"  on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry 
Christmas,"  on  Philips — with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  was  for  many 
years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977.  He  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  conducting  debut  in  August  1985  and  led  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  July  1998. 
Mr.  Oliver  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Berkshire 
Choral  Institute,  and  in  May  1999  prepared  the  chorus  and  children's  choir  for  Andre  Pre- 
vin's  performances  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK  Symphony  of 
Japan.  Earlier  this  season  he  conducted  the  Carnegie  Hall  Choral  Workshop  in  preparation 
for  Mr.  Previn's  January  2002  Carnegie  Hall  performance  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem. 
Last  month  he  conducted  the  Dvorak  Requiem  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Festival  in  Santa 
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BOSTON 


THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  members  whose  names  are  followed  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
participate  in  this  evening's  Weekend  Prelude  concert  ar  6  p.m.  as  well  as  in  tonight's 
Boston  Symphony  performance  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2. 


Sopranos 

Michele  M.  Bergonzi* 

Abigail  Bray* 

Catherine  C.  Cave 

Emily  Anderson  Chinian 

Patricia  Cox* 

Carol  Cujec* 

Sarah  Dorfman  Daniello* 

Christine  Pacheco  Duquette 

Stefanie  J.  Gallegos 

Laura  C.  Grande* 

Isabel  M.  Gray* 

Beth  Ann  Homoleski 

Donna  Kim 

Yoo  Kyung  Eunice  Kim 

Michiko  Kita 

Laura  Mennill* 

Ruthie  Miller 

Renee  Dawn  Morris* 

Kieran  Murray* 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Joei  Marshall  Perry 

Livia  Racz 

Melanie  W.  Salisbury* 

Johanna  Schlegel* 

Pamela  Schweppe 

Joan  P.  Sherman 

Kristyn  M.  Snyer 

Gillian  Swan* 

Angela  M.  Vieira 

Alison  L.  Weaver* 

Gwendolyn  Williams 

Vera  H.  Zieman 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Sherry  Borener 
Sharon  Brown 
Janet  L.  Buecker 
Betsy  Clifford 
Sue  Conte 
Paula  Folkman* 
Debra  Swartz  Foote 
Dorrie  Freedman* 
Irene  Gilbride* 
Alida  Griffith* 


Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Stephanie  Kluter 
Sheryl  Krevsky* 
Gale  Livingston* 
Amanda  J.  Mason 
Kristen  McEntee* 
Petra  Pacaric 
Catherine  Playoust* 
Barbara  M.  Puder 
Mimi  Rohlfing* 
Kathleen  Schardin* 
Suzanne  Schwing 
Rachel  She  tier 
Cypriana  V.  Slosky 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber* 
Marina  Voronina* 
Marguerite  Weidknecht 
Stephannie  Workman 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
David  P.  Bergers 
Jonas  Budris 
Stephen  Chrzan* 
Rick  Costantino* 
Andrew  Crain* 
Jose  Delgado* 
Tom  Dinger* 
David  Pontes* 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Mark  H.  Haddad 
David  M.  Halloran 
William  Hobbib 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Jason  E.  Kirchick 
Lance  Levine 
Ronald  Lloyd 
Henry  Lussier* 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Ronald  J.  Martin 
Mark  Mozgowiec 


Mark  Mulligan* 
John  R.  Papirio 
D  wight  E.  Porter 
Brian  R.  Robinson* 
Paul  Rolanti 
Peter  L.  Smith 
Don  P.  Sturdy* 
Martin  S.  Thomson* 
Kurt  Walker* 

Basses 

Peter  T  Anderson 
Solomon  Berg 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Bryan  M.  Cadel 
Clinton  D.  Campbell* 
Paulo  C.  Carminati* 
Kirk  Chao 
Jeff  Christmas 
Arthur  M.  Dunlap 
Joel  Evans* 
Matt  Giamporcaro 
Mark  Gianino* 
Elliott  Gyger* 
Jeramie  D.  Hammond* 
Robert  Henry 
Mark  Israel 
Ishan  Arvell  Johnson 
Marc  J.  Kaufman 
Ryan  J.  Kershner 
Youngmoo  Kim* 
John  Knowles 
William  Koffel* 
Daniel  Lichtenfeld 
David  K.  Lones* 
Lynd  Matt 
Joshua  Olkowski 
Stephen  H.  Owades* 
Peter  Rothstein 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Saley 
Christopher  Storer 
Peter  S.  Strickland* 
Bradley  Turner* 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Peter  J.  Wender 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 

Julie  G.  Moerschel,  Assistant  Chorus  Manager 

Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello:  Presto 


MENDELSSOHN 


RESPIGHI 


Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Allegro  molto  appassionato 

Andante 

Allegretto  non  troppo — Allegro  molto  vivace 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


INTERMISSION 


Fountains  of  Rome 

The  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia  at  dawn 
The  Triton  Fountain  in  the  morning 
The  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  midday 
The  Fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici  at  sunset 


RESPIGHI 


Pines  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  Near  a  Catacomb 
The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 
The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847) 
Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

First  performance:  May  13, 1833,  London,  Philharmonic  Society,  Mendelssohn  cond. 
First  B SO  performances:  October  1884,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Berkshire  Festival 
performance:  August  16,  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance: 
August  2,  1941,  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  26, 
1995,  Pinchas  Zukerman  cond. 

As  the  scion  of  a  well-off  middle-class  German  family,  Felix  Mendelssohn  undertook 
the  Grand  Tour  to  the  centers  of  classical  culture  in  Italy;  his  tour  was  somewhat 

grander  than  most,  extending  from  early  May  1830  to  late 
June  1832  and  including  months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris, 
and  London  (he  had  already  spent  some  eight  months  in  the 
British  isles  in  1829).  From  Rome  on  December  20, 1830, 
Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is  completed  at  last, 
and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small 
vocal  pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added,  "After  the  new  year 
I  intend  to  resume  instrumental  music,  and  to  write  several 
things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of  some  kind, 
for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in 
question  were  the  ones  we  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better, 
Scottish)  and  Italian  symphonies,  numbered  three  and  four  in  the  traditional  conception 
of  Mendelssohn's  symphonic  output.  The  first  of  these,  like  the  Hebrides  Overture,  was  a 
reaction  to  his  visit  to  Scotland  the  year  before,  while  the  Italian  Symphony  grew  out  of 
his  new  experiences  in  Rome  and,  later,  Naples. 

Just  after  Christmas  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather  which, 
no  doubt,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  down  to  composition  instead  of  running  off  to 
visit  the  villa  and  gardens  at  Tivoli  or  some  other  sightseeing  wonder.  And  though  the 
weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that  he  had 
nearly  completed  some  small  works,  adding  "the  two  symphonies  also  begin  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  Surely  it  seems  unlikely 
for  a  composer  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  symphonies  (the  names  come 
from  Mendelssohn  himself)  at  the  same  time,  but  that  is  precisely  what  happened.  He 
remained  in  Rome  through  Easter  in  order  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  the  tradition- 
al liturgical  music  of  the  Papal  choir,  the  only  complaint  being  that  the  beautiful  weath- 
er drove  away  the  "misty  Scottish  mood,"  so  he  chose  to  set  aside  that  symphony  for  the 
time  being.  We  may  presume  that  his  "Italian"  mood  responded  to  all  the  stimuli,  how- 
ever, for  when  he  reached  Naples  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Rebecca  that  his  cantata  Die 
erste  Walpurgisnacht  (a  setting  of  a  Goethe  poem,  which  he  had  worked  on  most  of  the 
winter)  should  be  completed  in  a  few  days  if  the  bad  weather  held,  adding,  "If  I  contin- 
ue in  my  present  mood,  I  shall  finish  my  Italian  symphony  also  in  Italy,  in  which  case  I 
shall  have  a  famous  store  to  bring  home  with  me,  the  fruits  of  this  winter." 

Since  the  Italian  Symphony  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  perfect 
works,  Mendelssohn's  uncertainty  about  letting  it  out  of  his  hands  and  his  constantly 
feeling  the  need  to  revise  it  are  hard  to  credit  today,  but  whatever  faults — real  or  imag- 
ined— the  composer  found  in  the  score  resulted  in  its  appearance  only  after  his  prema- 
ture death.  Then,  over  a  brief  period  of  about  five  years,  many  scores  previously  with- 
held by  the  composer  were  at  last  published  (although  a  great  deal  of  his  work  was  not 
printed  even  then,  so  aware  were  his  executors  of  his  careful,  even  finicky  attitude 
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toward  scores  that  might  be  less  than  perfectly  finished).  The  last  work  brought  out  in 
the  composer's  lifetime  was  a  set  of  Christmas  piano  pieces  published  as  Opus  72;  any 
number  after  that  was  added  posthumously,  with  no  regard  for  the  chronological  order 
of  composition.  The  "Opus  90"  of  the  Italian  Symphony  gives  a  misleadingly  false  im- 
pression of  its  being  a  late  work,  whereas  it  is  actually,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  early  orchestral  scores  of  this  incredibly  precocious  artist. 

The  richly  assured  orchestration  makes  its  mark  in  the  opening  measures  with  a 
background  of  repeated  chords  in  the  woodwinds  over  which  the  violins  sing  their 
enthusiastic,  soaring  theme.  The  sonority  of  the  first  measure  alone  is  enough  to  identi- 
fy this  score  out  of  the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  The  racing  activity  never  stops  or 
slows,  even  when  the  strings  become  the  lightest  staccato  whisper  to  bring  in  the  clar- 
inets and  bassoons  with  the  secondary  theme.  But  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  exposi- 
tion the  activity  just  barely  slows  to  allow  the  solo  clarinet  one  superbly  romantic 
moment,  whispering  the  opening  theme  in  notes  twice  as  long  as  before.  As  is  usually 
the  case  with  sonata-form  first  movements,  Mendelssohn  puts  a  repeat  sign  at  the  end 
of  the  exposition;  in  this  case,  though,  the  repeat  is  absolutely  essential,  since  the  first 
ending  contains  a  new  idea  in  the  oboe  and  then  in  the  strings — a  soaring-upward  that 
settles  gracefully  down  to  the  cadence — which  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  coda. 
The  second  time  through  the  exposition,  leading  on  into  the  development,  this  passage 
is  omitted.  Much  of  the  development  is  based  on  a  new  idea  treated  imitatively  in  the 
strings  with  punctuation  from  the  woodwinds  until  the  latter  assert  the  importance  of 
the  main  theme  on  top  of  everything.  The  new  theme  is  recapitulated  in  place  of  the 
romantic  moment  for  the  clarinet  in  the  exposition,  and  the  coda  works  all  of  the  pre- 
ceding materials  in  with  the  concluding  material  from  the  first  ending  in  a  wonderfully 
imaginative  web. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  that  he  would  look  for  inspiration  for  the 
second  movement  in  Naples.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  verbal  hint  of  a  program  in  this 
Andante,  but  Tovey  professed  to  discern  the  influence  of  a  religious  procession  through 
the  streets  (although  such  a  procession  need  not  have  been  limited  to  Naples).  The 
opening  figure,  a  "wailing"  gesture,  introduces  a  measured  and  rather  sombre  march-like 
theme  in  D  minor.  The  third  movement  is  the  embodiment  of  graceful  themes,  with  a 
fight  but  poetic  touch  in  the  horn  calls  deftly  answered  by  violin  and  flute  scales  in  the 
Trio.  The  Saltarello  is  a  whirlwind  of  rushing  activity,  from  the  orchestral  trills  and 
punctuating  chords  of  the  first  measure,  through  the  unison  statement  of  the  basic 
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rhythm,  to  the  end.  The  biggest  surprise,  perhaps,  is  that  Mendelssohn  begins  in  the 
minor  mode  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refuses  to  yield,  even  in  the  very  last  mea- 
sures, to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  But  the  energy  and  the  brilliant  orchestration  of  the 
whole,  the  unflagging  verve  and  ceaseless  activity,  bring  on  a  conclusion  that,  for  all  its 
surprises,  is  as  fully  gratifying  as  any  that  Mendelssohn  ever  wrote. 

The  Italian  Symphony  is  the  product  of  a  very  young  man — of  twenty- two  to  twenty- 
four  years.  Not  so  young,  certainly,  as  the  composer  of  the  Octet  or  the  overture  to  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  still  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  his  mature  powers.  And 
though  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  been  an  old  man,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  intended  later  revisions,  if  he  had  ever  gotten  around  to  them  as  he  hoped,  could 
have  had  any  effect  but  to  vitiate  the  overwhelming  sense  of  youth  that  we  find  in  this 


score. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

First  performance:  March  13,  1845,  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig,  Niels  Gade 
cond.,  Ferdinand  David,  soloist.  First  B  SO  performances:  February  1882,  Georg 
Henschel  cond.,  Alfred  de  Seve  soloist.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  15,  1941, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Albert  Spalding,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance: 
July  11, 1999,  John  Williams  cond.,  Gil  Shaham,  soloist. 

Ferdinand  David  (18i0-73)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  violinists 
and  teachers  of  his  day.  When  the  twenty-seven-year-old  Mendelssohn  became  director 
of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  in  1836,  he  had  David,  just  a  year  his  junior, 

appointed  to  the  position  of  concertmaster.  Relations  were 
always  very  cordial  between  composer  and  violinist,  and  their 
warmth  was  marked  in  a  letter  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  to 
David  on  July  30, 1838,  in  which  he  commented,  "I'd  like  to 
write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter;  one  in  E  minor 
sticks  in  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  will  not  leave  me  in 
peace." 

But  having  said  as  much,  Mendelssohn  was  not  in  a  hurry 
to  complete  the  work.  He  sketched  and  drafted  portions  of  it 
in  at  least  two  distinct  stages  over  a  period  of  years,  and  his 
correspondence  with  David  is  sometimes  filled  with  discus- 
sions of  specific  detailed  points  of  technique,  and  sometimes  with  the  violinist's  urgent 
plea  that  he  finish  the  piece  at  last.  By  July  1839  Mendelssohn  was  able  to  write  David 
reiterating  his  plan  of  writing  a  concerto;  the  composer  commented  that  he  needed  only 
"a  few  days  in  a  good  mood"  in  order  to  bring  him  something  of  the  sort.  Yet  Mendels- 
sohn didn't  find  those  few  days  for  several  years — not  until  he  decided  to  shake  off  the 
wearying  appointment  at  the  court  of  Frederick  William  IV  in  Berlin.  So  it  wasn't  until 
July  1844  that  he  was  able  to  work  seriously  on  the  concerto;  on  September  2  he  reported 
to  David  that  he  would  bring  some  new  things  for  him.  Two  weeks  later  the  concerto 
was  finished. 

David  was  Mendelssohn's  adviser  on  matters  of  technical  detail  regarding  the  solo 
part;  he  must  have  motivated  the  composer's  decision  to  avoid  sheer  virtuoso  difficulty 
for  its  own  sake.  In  fact,  David  claimed  that  it  was  these  suggestions  of  his,  which  made 
the  concerto  so  playable,  that  led  to  the  work's  subsequent  popularity.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Mendelssohn's  concerto  remains  the  earliest  Romantic  violin  concerto  that  most 
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students  learn. 

At  the  same  time  it  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  the  most  original  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  concertos  ever  written.  The  originality  comes  from  the  new  ways  Mendels- 
sohn found  to  solve  old  formal  problems  of  the  concerto.  At  the  very  beginning,  in  a 
radical  departure  from  standard,  Baroque-derived  concerto  practice,  Mendelssohn  dis- 
penses entirely  with  an  orchestral  ritornello,  fusing  the  opening  statement  of  orchestra 
and  soloist  into  a  single  exposition.  This  was  part  of  his  design  from  the  very  beginning. 
Even  the  earliest  sketch  of  the  first  movement  shows  the  two  measures  of  orchestral 
"curtain"  before  the  soloist  introduces  the  principal  theme. 

The  other  problem  of  concerto  form  that  Mendelssohn  attacked  in  a  new  way  was 
that  of  the  cadenza.  Normally,  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  orchestra  paus- 
es on  a  chord  that  is  the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  take  off  on  his  or  her  own, 
and  everything  comes  to  a  standstill  while  we  admire  the  sheer  virtuosity  of  the  soloist, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cadenza  might  be  outrageously  out  of  style  with  the  rest  of  the 
piece,  or  so  long  and  elaborate  as  to  submerge  entirely  the  composition  it  is  attached  to. 
Mendelssohn's  solution  is  simple  and  logical — and  utterly  unique.  He  writes  his  own 
cadenza  for  the  first  movement,  but  instead  of  making  it  an  afterthought,  he  places  it  in 
the  heart  of  the  movement,  allowing  the  soloist  the  chance  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment and  inaugurate  the  recapitulation!  No  other  cadenza  has  ever  played  so  central  a 
role  in  the  structure  of  a  concerto. 

Finally,  Mendelssohn  was  an  innovator  with  his  concertos  by  choosing  to  link  all  the 
movements  into  one  another  without  a  break,  a  pattern  that  had  been  found  earlier  in 
such  atypical  works  as  Weber's  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  but  never  in  a  work 
having  the  temerity  to  call  itself  a  concerto.  Yet  we  can't  imagine  the  Liszt  concertos 
and  many  others  without  this  change. 

The  smooth  discourse  of  the  first  movement,  the  way  Mendelssohn  picks  up  short 
motives  from  the  principal  theme  to  punctuate  extensions,  requires  no  highlighting.  But 
it  is  worth  pointing  out  one  of  the  loveliest  touches  of  orchestration  at  the  arrival  of  the 
second  theme,  which  is  in  the  relative  major  key  of  G.  Just  before  the  new  key  is  reached, 
the  solo  violin  soars  up  to  high  C  and  then  floats  gently  downward  to  its  very  lowest 
note,  on  the  open  G-string,  as  the  clarinets  and  flutes  sing  the  tranquil  new  melody. 
Mendelssohn's  lovely  touch  here  is  to  use  the  solo  instrument — and  a  violin  at  that, 
which  we  usually  consider  as  belonging  to  the  treble  range — to  supply  the  bass  note,  the 
sustained  G,  under  the  first  phrase;  it  is  an  inversion  of  our  normal  expectations,  and  it 
works  beautifully.  When  the  first  movement  comes  to  its  vigorous  conclusion,  the  first 
bassoon  fails  to  cut  off  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  but  holds  its  note  into  what  would 
normally  be  silence.  The  obvious  intention  here  is  to  forestall  intrusive  applause  after 
the  first  movement;  Mendelssohn  gradually  came  to  believe  that  the  various  movements 
of  a  large  work  should  be  performed  with  as  little  pause  as  possible  between  them,  and 
this  was  one  way  to  do  it  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sustained  bassoon  note 
has  not  always  prevented  overeager  audiences  from  breaking  out  in  applause).  A  few 
measures  of  modulation  lead  naturally  to  C  major  and  the  lyrical  second  movement,  the 
character  of  which  darkens  only  with  the  appearance  of  trumpets  and  timpani,  seconded 
by  string  tremolos,  in  the  middle  section.  Once  again  at  the  end  of  the  movement  there 
is  only  the  briefest  possible  break;  then  the  soloist  and  orchestral  strings  play  a  brief 
transition  that  allows  a  return  to  the  key  of  E  (this  time  in  the  major  mode)  for  the  live- 
ly finale,  one  of  those  brilliantly  light  and  fleet-footed  examples  of  "fairy  music"  that 
Mendelssohn  made  so  uniquely  his  own. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Ottorino  Respighi   (1879-1936) 
Fountains  of  Rome 

First  performance:  February  10,  1918,  Rome,  Arturo  Toscanini  cond.  First  B  SO  perform- 
ances: November  1920,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  23, 
1960,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  28,  1999,  Alan 
Gilbert  cond. 

Pines  of  Rome 

First  performance:  December  24,  1924,  Augusteo  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari  cond. 
First  B  SO  performances:  February  1926,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance: August  3,  1950,  Victor  de  Sabata  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August 
28, 1999,  Alan  Gilbert  cond. 

Ottorino  Respighi's  most  famous  works — including  not  only  the  "Roman  Triptych" 
from  which  the  Fountains  of  Rome  and  Pines  of  Rome  are  drawn,  but  also  his  three  suites 

of  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances — are  infused  with  the  Italian  spirit. 
It  is  perhaps  ironic  that,  following  early  studies  in  Bologna, 
Respighi  began  his  professional  career  as  first  violist  in  the 
Imperial  Orchestra  of  St.  Petersburg.  During  the  three  years 
he  spent  there  (with  an  interruption  in  the  middle)  he  studied 
composition  with  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov,  whose  brilliant 
knack  for  orchestration  was  not  lost  on  the  young  Respighi. 
Following  his  stint  in  Russia,  Respighi  toured  for  nearly 
a  decade  as  a  concert  violinist  and  as  the  violinist  of  a  string 
quartet.  He  settled  in  Rome  in  1913,  assuming  a  position  on 
the  composition  faculty  at  the  prestigious  Accademia  Santa 
Cecilia.  In  1924 — the  year  in  which  he  penned  Pines  of  Rome — he  was  appointed  the 
school's  director,  but  wishing  to  devote  himself  more  completely  to  his  own  composi- 
tions, he  resigned  two  years  later. 

Pines  of  Rome  was  written  as  a  sequel  to  his  earlier  successful  tone  poem  Fountains  of 
Rome,  of  1916;  both  comprise  four  discrete  movements  relating  to  specific  sites  in  the 
Eternal  City.  A  third  work,  Roman  Festivals,  celebrating  the  large-scale  festivities  of 
Roman  antiquity,  would  complete  the  "Roman  Triptych"  in  1928-29.  It  would  prove  far 
less  popular  than  its  predecessors,  its  excesses  uncomfortably  echoing  the  aesthetics  of 
Italian  Fascism  (for  which  the  composer,  incidentally,  had  little  sympathy). 

The  scores  for  each  of  these  works  include  descriptive  paragraphs  clarifying  the 
"plot."  Certainly  they  can  serve  as  helpful  guides,  but  readers  should  bear  in  mind  the 
admonition  of  the  composer  s  wife,  Elsa,  who  in  a  book  about  her  husband  insisted  that 
it  was  "a  great  error  to  consider  these  program  music,  however  that  is  defined."  In  this 
connection,  she  points  to  the  notebooks  of  their  friend  Claudio  Guastalla,  who  stated: 
"I  did  not  know  Respighi  when  he  composed  the  Fountains  of  Rome,  but  it  was  I  who 
wrote  the  prefaces  of  the  Pines  and  Roman  Festivals,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  I 
wrote  them  after  the  maestro  had  written  the  scores,  and  not  before."  He  then  goes  on 
to  describe  how  he  would  listen  to  Respighi  play  the  pieces  at  the  piano,  during  which 
he  and  Guastalla  would  jointly  agree  on  the  images  that  came  to  mind. 

In  any  case,  here  is  the  descriptive  preface  for  Fountains  of  Rome,  probably  Respighi's 


own: 


In  this  symphonic  poem  the  composer  has  endeavored  to  give  expression  to  the  sen- 
timents and  visions  suggested  to  him  by  four  of  Rome's  fountains,  contemplated  at 
the  hour  when  their  characters  are  most  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  landscape, 
or  at  which  their  beauty  is  most  impressive  to  the  observer. 
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The  first  part  of  the  poem,  inspired  by  the  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia,  depicts  a 
pastoral  landscape:  droves  of  cattle  pass  and  disappear  in  the  fresh,  damp  mists  of  the 
Roman  dawn. 

A  sudden  loud  and  insistent  blast  of  horns  about  the  trills  of  the  whole  orchestra 
introduces  the  second  part,  the  Triton  Fountain.  It  is  like  a  joyous  call,  summoning 
troops  of  naiads  and  tritons,  who  come  running  up,  pursuing  each  other,  and  min- 
gling in  a  frenzied  dance  among  the  jets  of  water. 

Next  there  appears  a  solemn  theme,  borne  on  the  undulations  of  the  orchestra.  It 
is  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day.  The  solemn  theme,  passing  from  the  woodwind 
to  the  brass  instruments,  assumes  a  triumphal  character.  Trumpets  peal:  across  the 
radiant  surface  of  the  water  there  passes  Neptune's  chariot  drawn  by  seahorses  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  sirens  and  tritons.  The  procession  vanishes  while  faint  trumpet 
blasts  resound  in  the  distance. 

The  fourth  part,  the  Fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici,  is  announced  by  a  sad  theme 
which  rises  above  the  subdued  warbling.  It  is  the  nostalgic  hour  of  sunset.  The  air  is 
full  of  the  sound  of  tolhng  bells,  the  twittering  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Then 
all  dies  peacefully  into  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Pines  of  Rome  is  notable  for  two  touches  of  unusual  orchestration.  This  is  surely  the 
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only  composition  to  specify  six  buccine,  those  being  ancient  Roman  spiraling  trumpets 
used  for  ceremonial  purposes;  ever  practical,  the  composer  allowed  that  flugelhorns  or 
other  brass  instruments  may  be  substituted.  Pines  of  Rome  is  also  famous  for  the 
nightingale  song  in  its  Janiculum  movement,  an  early  example  of  integrating  recorded 
sounds  into  an  orchestral  composition.  In  his  score,  Respighi  suggests  record  R6105  of 
the  Concert  Record  Gramophone  Company  as  a  source  for  the  bird-call,  although 
modern  ensembles  who  do  not  otherwise  adhere  to  the  period-instrument  movement 
have  felt  free  to  employ  tapes  of  a  nightingale  of  a  more  recent  generation.  Here  is  the 
Respighi/Guastalla  preface: 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese — Children  are  at  play  in  the  pine  groves  of  the  Villa 

Borghese.  They  dance  round  in  circles;  they  play  at  soldiers,  marching  and  fighting; 

they  are  intoxicated  by  their  own  cries  like  swallows  at  evening;  they  rush  about. 

Suddenly  the  scene  changes. . . 

Pines  Near  a  Catacomb — We  see  the  shades  of  the  pines  fringing  the  entrance  to  a 

catacomb.  From  the  depths,  there  rises  the  sound  of  mournful  psalms,  floating 

through  the  air  like  a  solemn  hymn,  and  mysteriously  dispersing. 

The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum — A  shudder  runs  through  the  air:  The  pines  on  the 

Janiculum  stand  distinctly  outlined  in  the  clear  light  of  a  full  moon.  A  nightingale 

sings. 

The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way — Misty  dawn  on  the  Appian  Way;  solitary  pine 

trees  guarding  the  magic  landscape;  the  muffled,  ceaseless  rhythm  of  unending 

footsteps.  The  poet  has  a  fantastic  vision  of  bygone  glories:  trumpets  sound  and,  in 

the  brilliance  of  the  newly  risen  sun,  a  consular  army  bursts  forth  forward  the  Via 

Sacra,  mounting  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol. 

—James  M.  Keller 
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For  a  biography  of  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos,  see  page  19. 

Itzhak  Perlman 

Itzhak  Perlman's  talent,  charm,  and  humanity  are  recognized  by  audiences 
throughout  the  world,  as  is  the  irrepressible  joy  of  music-making  he  com- 
municates. Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Mr.  Perlman  completed  his  training  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv.  He  moved  to  New  York  and  appeared 
on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show  in  1958.  Following  his  studies  at  the  Juilliard 
School  with  Ivan  Galamian  and  Dorothy  DeLay,  Mr.  Perlman  won  the 
Leventritt  Competition  in  1964,  leading  to  a  burgeoning  worldwide 
career.  He  has  appeared  with  every  major  orchestra  and  in  recitals  and  at 
festivals  throughout  the  world.  During  the  past  several  years  Mr.  Perlman  has  also  appeared 
on  the  conductor's  podium  with  many  major  ensembles.  In  August  2000,  he  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducting  debut  in  the  dual  role  of  conductor  and  soloist,  performing 
the  two  Romances  for  violin  and  orchestra  by  Beethoven  and  also  leading  symphonies  by 
Brahms  and  Mozart.  In  September  2001  he  began  his  tenure  as  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony.  During  the  2001-02  season,  Mr.  Perlman  made  his  conducting  de- 
buts with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Milwaukee,  and  Indianapolis  symphonies.  His  Utah  Symphony  con- 
ducting debut  was  part  of  the  Olympic  Arts  Festival  at  the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Another  season  highlight  was  a  December  2001  concert  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and 
Emanuel  Ax  in  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  Wolfgang 
Sawallisch  for  the  orchestra's  inaugural  concert  in  its  new  home,  The  Kimmel  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  Mr.  Perlman  has  a  long  association  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  In  No- 
vember 1987  he  joined  the  IPO  for  concerts  in  Warsaw  and  Budapest,  the  first  performances 
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by  that  orchestra  and  soloist  in  Eastern  bloc  countries.  He  joined  the  orchestra  in  1990  for 
its  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  1994  for  its  visits  to  China  and  India.  Mr.  Perlman 
has  been  featured  in  numerous  national  publications  and  on  television.  He  has  won  four 
Emmy  Awards,  most  recently  for  the  PBS  documentary  "Fiddling  for  the  Future,"  a  film 
about  the  Perlman  Summer  Music  Program.  He  also  received  Emmy  Awards  for  the  PBS 
special  on  Klezmer  music,  "In  the  Fiddler's  House,"  and  for  the  PBS  documentary  of  his 
historic  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  "Perlman  in  Russia."  During 
the  March  2001  Academy  Awards  telecast,  he  and  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  performed  excerpts  from 
the  five  film  scores  nominated  in  the  category  of  Best  Original  Score.  One  of  Mr.  Perlman's 
proudest  achievements  was  his  collaboration  with  film  score  composer  John  Williams  in 
Steven  Spielberg's  Academy  Award-winning  film  Schindler's  List,  for  which  he  performed  the 
violin  solos.  Itzhak  Perlman's  best-selling  recordings  have  garnered  fifteen  Grammy  Awards, 
including  his  1996  award  for  "The  American  Album"  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Other  releases  include  a  Grammy-nominated  five  recording  of  Beethoven 
and  Franck  sonatas  with  pianist  Martha  Argerich  (EMI);  Cinema  Serenade  and  Cinema  Sere- 
nade 2,  with  John  Williams  conducting  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, respectively  (Sony),  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Brahms  Double 
Concerto  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Teldec).  In  1995 
EMI  honored  Mr.  Perlman  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  birthday  as  "Artist  of  the  Year,"  re- 
leasing a  twenty-one-disc  set  entitied  The  Itzhak  Perlman  Collection.  He  has  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  many  institutions,  including  Harvard,  Yale,  Brandeis,  Roosevelt,  Yeshiva, 
and  Hebrew  universities.  President  Reagan  honored  Mr.  Perlman  with  a  "Medal  of  Liberty" 
in  1986,  and  in  December  2000,  President  Clinton  awarded  him  the  "National  Medal  of 
Arts."  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  disabled  is  an  integral  part  of  Mr.  Perlman's  life.  Mr. 
Perlman  has  performed  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1978,  includ- 
ing annual  appearances  atTanglewood  since  1984.  In  addition  to  "The  American  Album" 
with  Seiji  Ozawa,  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  the  Stravin- 
sky and  Berg  violin  concertos  under  Ozawa  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and,  for  RCA,  the 
Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev  Second  violin  concertos  under  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


You  are  invited  to  take 
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Tanglewood    Guided  Tours 

of  Tanglewood 


sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

Free  to  the  public  Wednesday  at  10:30  a.m.  and  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m. 
Free  to  Sunday  ticket-holders:  Sunday  at  12:30  p.m. 

All  tours  last  one  hour,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center. 
Please  arrive  at  the  Visitor  Center  five  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  tour. 
Group  tours  may  be  scheduled  at  other  times  by  calling  the  Tanglewood  Volunteer  Office  at 
(413)  637-5393.  A  contribution  of  $6  per  person  is  requested  for  scheduled  group  tours. 
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Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  2:30 
ROBERTO  ABBADO  conducting 


BARBER  Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance y  Opus  23a 

WOLF  Songs  with  Orchestra 

Harfenspieler  I-III 
Wer  sich  der  Einsamkeit  ergibt 
An  die  Turen  will  ich  schleichen 
Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Tranen  ass 

Anakreons  Grab 

Prometheus 

MATTHIAS  GOERNE,  baritone 
Texts  and  translations  begin  on  page  38. 

Please  withhold  applause  until  after  the  last  song. 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 

From  the  New  World 

Adagio — Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fiioco 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Samuel  Barber  (1910-1981) 

Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance,  Opus  23a 

First  performance:  February  2,  1956,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
cond.  First  B SO  performances:  November  1956,  Charles  Munch  cond.  First  Tang/ewood 
performance:  August  3,  1957,  Charles  Munch  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance: 
August  8,  1981,  John  Nelson  cond. 

Throughout  his  seventy  years,  Samuel  Barber  remained  unabashedly  a  romantic 
composer,  whatever  the  conflict  between  the  diverse  schools  of  more  "modern"  composi- 
tion. Through  it  all  he  remained  true  to  himself,  producing  a  substantial  body  of  work 

that  virtually  sings  in  performance.  Perhaps  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing, since  Barber  came  from  a  family  of  singers.  His  aunt  was 
the  great  contralto  Louise  Homer,  and  he  himself  sang  well 
enough  to  have  recorded  his  own  setting  of  Dover  Beach  for 
baritone  and  string  quartet.  The  lyric  line  is  perceptible  in  vir- 
tually all  of  his  music,  whether  vocal  like  Knoxville:  Summer  of 
1915,  or  instrumental  like  the  famous  Adagio  for  Strings,  even 
when  the  music  is  nervously  motoric  as  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  in  Medea's  dance  of  vengeance. 

Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance  has  its  origin  in 
a  ballet,  "Cave  of  the  Heart,"  based  on  Euripides'  Medea  and 
composed  by  Barber  for  Martha  Graham,  who  danced  the  lead  role  in  the  first  perfor- 
mance on  May  10,  1946,  in  New  York.  The  following  year  Barber  converted  most  of  the 
music  into  an  orchestral  suite  consisting  of  seven  movements  from  the  full  ballet  and 
retaining  its  scoring  for  a  pit  orchestra  of  modest  size.  This  was  premiered  by  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  December  5,  1947.  Finally,  in  1955,  he 
made  the  final  transformation  of  this  material  into  its  present — and,  to  Barber,  most 
satisfactory — form,  the  first  performance  being  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  on  February  2,  1956. 

Medea  is  the  beautiful  sorceress  of  Greek  myth  and  legend  whose  response  to  her 
wrongs  attracted  the  attention  of  great  playwrights  from  antiquity  onwards.  Out  of  her 
love  for  Jason,  Medea  helped  him  win  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Colchis,  then  fled  with  him 
and  bore  him  two  children.  But  when  she  found  herself  supplanted  by  another  woman, 
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she  took  a  terrible  revenge,  encompassing  the  deaths  of  Jason,  of  the  other  woman,  and 
even  of  her  own  children.  The  shorter,  final  version  of  Barber's  music,  greatly  expanded 
in  its  orchestration,  draws  almost  entirely  on  the  parts  of  the  ballet  that  deal  directly 
with  Medea  herself.  The  published  score  contains  the  following  brief  description  of  the 
work's  emotional  arc:  "Tracing  her  emotions  from  her  tender  feelings  toward  her  chil- 
dren, through  her  mounting  suspicions  and  anguish  at  her  husband's  betrayal  and  her 
decision  to  avenge  herself,  the  piece  increases  in  intensity  to  close  in  the  frenzied  Dance 
of  Vengeance  of  Medea,  the  Sorceress  descended  from  the  Sun  God."  In  addition, 
Barber  prefixed  his  score  with  this  epigraph,  the  words  of  Medea  translated  from 
Euripides  (drawn  from  two  passages  in  the  play): 

Look,  my  soft  eyes  have  suddenly  filled  with  tears: 

0  children,  how  ready  to  cry  I  am,  how  full  of  foreboding! 
Jason  wrongs  me,  though  I  have  never  injured  him. 

He  has  taken  a  wife  to  his  house,  supplanting  me. . . 
Now  I  am  in  the  full  force  of  the  storm  of  hate. 

1  will  make  dead  bodies  of  three  of  my  enemies — 

father,  the  girl,  and  husband! 
Come,  Medea,  whose  father  was  noble, 
Whose  grandfather  God  of  the  sun, 
Go  forward  to  the  dreadful  act. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Hugo  Wolf  (1860-1903) 
Five  Goethe-Lieder 

For  the  composition  dates  of  these  songs,  see  the  program  note  below.  The  only  one  of  these  songs 
to  have  been  performed  previously  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  "Prometheus, "  in 
February  1934,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  with  David  Blair  McClosky. 

On  February  16,  1888,  Hugo  Wolf — till  then  an  obscure  composer  who  had  shown 
only  intermittent  promise — exploded  into  greatness,  beginning  a  series  of  Lieder  to 
poems  by  Eduard  Morike.  By  mid-May  Wolf  had  completed  forty- three  Morike  songs, 

as  astonishing  for  their  penetration  of  poetic  subtleties  as  for 
their  jewel-like  musical  perfection. 

As  he  sporadically  added  Morike-Lieder  later  in  the  year, 
Wolf  sought  other  poetic  material.  He  first  turned  to  Joseph 
von  Eichendorff 's  Romantic  verses,  but  these  seldom  prompt- 
ed his  freshest  musical  invention.  And  so,  Wolf  went  to  head- 
quarters: the  most  revered  of  all  German  poets,  Johann  Wolf- 
gang von  Goethe.  Once  again,  the  musical  sparks  flew  as,  be- 
tween October  27, 1888,  and  February  12, 1889,  fifty-one 
Goethe-Lieder  poured  forth.  The  five  songs  on  this  program 
were  originally  conceived — like  the  rest  of  the  Goethe  collec- 
tion— for  voice  and  piano,  but  Wolf  selected  them  for  orchestration  at  various  times 
in  1890.  Yet  despite  his  inexperience  with  symphonic  scoring,  he  was  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  individual  coloristic  values  of  instruments  and  their  families, 
using  them  to  explore  new  expressive  dimensions  in  the  music  that  no  lover  of  the  orig- 
inal songs  can  afford  to  miss. 

Wolf  began  his  Goethe  odyssey  with  the  three  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  in  the 
German  language,  taken  from  the  novel  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship.  These  tor- 
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mented  confessional  utterances  are  sung  by  one  of  Goethe's  great  icons  of  Romantic 
alienation  and  otherness:  an  embittered,  half-crazed  wandering  harp  player  ^Harfen- 
spieler"), weighed  down  by  unbearable  sexual  guilt.  Penning  the  first  song  on  October 
27 y  Wolf  completed  the  others  on  the  29th  and  30th,  respectively.  The  orchestrations 
were  made  between  December  2nd  and  4th,  1890. 

While  respected  Harfenspieler  settings  by  Schumann  and  adored  versions  by  Schu- 
bert already  existed,  Wolf  evidently  believed  that  he  could  offer  something  more  musi- 
cally compelling  than  had  Schumann,  and  that  Schubert  had  missed  the  point,  suggest- 
ing a  youth  basking  in  grief  rather  than  an  aging  misanthrope — Goethe's  Werther,  rather 
than  his  harp-player. 

A  somber  prelude  (dark  woodwind  colors  supported  by  muttering  harp)  subtly 
tinged  with  chromatic  pain  begins  Harfenspieler  I  ("Wer  sich  der  Einsamkeit  ergibt"). 
When  the  voice  enters,  its  steady  descent  to  the  deepest  register  reflects  a  sadness  so 
unrelieved  as  to  be  pathological:  the  only  glimpse  of  peace  comes  at  the  illusory  thought 
of  not  being  alone.  Dovetailed  triplet  figures  for  low  flute  and  harp  appear  at  the  image 
of  a  lover  approaching  his  beloved,  and  an  oppressive  climax  develops.  The  opening 
music  reappears  as  a  postlude,  ending  in  a  semi-cadence  that  bridges  to  the  next  song. 

Hollow  double-reed  colors  underpinning  the  clarinet  lend  a  wan,  bleak  atmosphere 
to  the  introduction  of  Harfenspieler  II  ("An  die  Tiiren  will  ich  schleichen").  The  hesi- 
tant, creeping  gait  with  which  the  harp-player  steals  from  door  to  door  is  evoked  by  off- 
the-beat  string  chords.  Again  there  is  only  a  single  hint  of  major-key  peace,  heard  at  the 
line  "Everyone  will  think  himself  fortunate."  In  the  final  song  (Harfenspieler  III;  "Wer 
nie  sein  Brot  mitTranen  ass"),  denunciation  of  the  iniquitous  fate  conferred  upon  us  by 
heaven  rises  to  oracular  grandeur.  Following  a  quiet  opening  where  harp  is  briefly  prom- 
inent, the  orchestra  unleashes  rich,  densely  spaced  chords  and  massive  echoes  of  the  in- 
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creasingly  impassioned  vocal  line. 

Anakreons  Grab,  written  on  November  4, 1888,  is  one  of  Wolf 's  most  beloved  scores, 
treasured  even  by  many  who  find  him  generally  unappealing.  Although  the  composer's 
1890  orchestration  was  lost,  he  fortunately  made  a  later  one,  completed  on  November 
13,  1893.  Here  floated  lyricism  works  in  tandem  with  miraculous  subtlety:  after  the  airy 
opening  promises  an  uncomplicated  idyll,  the  appearance  of  the  word  "Grab"  ("grave") 
brings  deeper,  darker  musical  issues,  initiating  a  chromatically-charged,  mystical  evoca- 
tion of  burgeoning  life.  The  ultra-simple  resolution  of  this  musical  conundrum  at  the 
words  "es  ist  Anakreons  Ruh"  ("Here  Anacreon  is  at  rest")  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
moments  in  all  German  Lieder.  The  return  of  the  opening  exquisitely  captures  gradual 
disengagement  from  a  profound  experience. 

Goethe  wrote  Prometheus  in  his  early  Sturm  und  Drang  years,  envisioning  it  as  the 
opening  monologue  of  a  drama,  but  later  decided  that  it  could  stand  by  itself.  With  its 
titanic  railing  against  divine  indifference  and  incompetence,  the  poem  suggests  quasi- 
operatic  treatment.  Indeed,  Schubert's  early,  rather  meandering  version  contains  more 
than  a  whiff  of  Spontini;  and  so,  in  Wolf's  magisterial  setting,  completed  on  January  2, 
1889,  it  is  natural  that  the  hero  should  show  a  decided  //<f/^«-baritonal  kinship  with 
Wagner's  Wo  tan,  a  kinship  that  is  intensified  by  the  orchestral  version  Wolf  finished 
on  March  12,  1890.  Opening  string  tremolos,  ever  widening  the  distance  between  treble 
and  bass,  culminate  in  fist-shaking  gestures.  As  these  sounds  return,  the  curtain,  in 
effect,  rises  on  Prometheus  himself,  hurling  defiance.  In  the  lull  following  a  ferocious 
cadence,  the  hero  begins  drawing  up  his  indictment,  seething  with  contempt;  soon, 
however,  a  deeply  touching  change  of  mood  registers  his  tender  pity  for  the  "children 
and  fools"  deluded  by  Zeus.  Prometheus's  memories  of  his  childhood  search  for  a  com- 
passionate God  eventually  provoke  accelerating  rage,  and  the  opening  music  of  denunci- 
ation returns.  The  realization  that  Zeus — like  humans — must  acknowledge  Time  and 
Fate  as  his  masters  is  a  culminating  point  in  a  sustained,  full-throated  Wagnerian  cli- 
max. A  weary  Prometheus  then  girds  himself  for  the  long,  continuing  struggle,  reaching 
a  peak  of  grandiose  scorn  that  takes  the  singer  to  high  F  on  the  way  to  an  emphatic 
close. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 

HUGO  WOLF 

Five  Songs  on  Poems  byjohann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  (1749-1832) 

English  translations  by  Emily  Ezust 


Please  withhold  applause  until  after  the  last  song. 


Gesange  des  Harfners  aus  "Wilhelm  Meister" 
Harfenspieler  I 

Wer  sich  der  Einsamkeit  ergibt, 
Ach!  der  ist  bald  allein; 
Ein  jeder  lebt,  ein  jeder  liebt 
Und  lafk  ihn  seiner  Pein. 
Ja!  Lafk  mich  meiner  Qual! 
Und  kann  ich  nur  einmal 
Recht  einsam  sein, 
Dann  bin  ich  nicht  allein. 


He  who  gives  himself  over  to  solitude, 

ah!  he  is  soon  alone; 

everyone  lives,  everyone  loves, 

and  everyone  leaves  him  to  his  pain. 

Yes!  Leave  me  to  my  torment! 

And  can  I  only  once 

be  truly  lonely, 

then  I  will  not  be  alone. 
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Es  schleicht  ein  Liebender  lauschend 

sacht, 
Ob  seine  Freundin  allein? 
So  uberschleicht  bei  Tag  und  Nacht 
Mich  Einsamen  die  Pein, 
Mich  Einsamen  die  Qual. 

Ach,  werd  ich  erst  einmal 
Einsam  in  Grabe  sein, 
Da  lafk  sie  mich  allein! 

Harfenspieler  II 

An  die  Tiiren  will  ich  schleichen, 
Still  und  sittsam  will  ich  stehn, 
Fromme  Hand  wird  Nahrung  reichen, 
Und  ich  werde  weitergehn. 

Jeder  wird  sich  gliicklich  scheinen, 
Wenn  mein  Bild  vor  ihm  erscheint, 
Eine  Trane  wird  er  weinen, 
Und  ich  weift  nicht,  was  er  weint. 

Harfenspieler  III 

Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Tranen  afi, 
Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Nachte 
Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  safi, 
Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlischen 
Machte. 

Ihr  fuhrt  ins  Leben  uns  hinein, 
Ihr  laftt  den  Armen  schuldig  werden, 
Dann  iiberlafk  ihr  ihn  der  Pein: 
Denn  jede  Schuld  racht  sich  auf  Erden. 


A  lover  creeps  up  and  listens  softly — 

is  his  beloved  alone? 
So,  both  day  and  night,  does 
the  pain  creep  up  on  my  solitude, 
and  the  torment  creep  up  on  my 

loneliness 
Ah!  only  once,  when 
I  am  alone  in  my  grave, 
will  it  then  truly  leave  me  alone! 


I  will  creep  from  door  to  door; 
quiet  and  humble  will  I  stand. 
A  pious  hand  will  give  me  food, 
and  I  shall  go  on  my  way. 

Everyone  will  think  himself  lucky 
when  he  sees  me  before  him; 
a  tear  will  he  shed, 
but  I  won't  know  why  he  weeps. 


He  who  never  ate  his  bread  with  tears, 
he  who  never,  through  miserable  nights, 
sat  weeping  on  his  bed — 
he  does  not  know  you,  Heavenly 
Powers. 

You  lead  us  into  life, 
you  let  the  wretched  man  feel  guilt, 
and  then  you  leave  him  to  his  pain — 
for  all  guilt  avenges  itself  on  earth. 


Anakreons  Grab 

Wo  die  Rose  hier  bluht, 

wo  Reben  um  Lorbeer  sich  schlingen, 

Wo  das  Turtelchen  lockt, 

wo  sich  das  Grillchen  ergotzt, 

Welch  ein  Grab  ist  hier, 

das  alle  Gotter  mit  Leben 

Schon  bepflanzt  und  geziert? 

Es  ist  Anakreons  Ruh. 

Fruhling,  Sommer,  und  Herbst 

genofi  der  gliickliche  Dichter; 

Vor  dem  Winter  hat  ihn  endlich 

der  Hugel  geschutzt. 


Here,  where  the  rose  blooms, 

where  vines  entwine  the  laurel, 

where  the  turtledove  flirts, 

where  the  cricket  delights — 

what  grave  is  this  here, 

that  all  the  gods  and  Life 

have  so  prettily  decorated  with  plants? 

It  is  Anacreon's  grave.* 

Spring,  summer,  and  autumn 

did  that  happy  poet  enjoy; 

from  winter  now  finally, 

this  mound  has  protected  him. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


"Editor's  note:  more  literally,  "Here  Anacreon  is  at  rest." 
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Prometheus 

Bedecke  deinen  Himmel,  Zeus, 

Mit  Wolkendunst 

Und  iibe,  dem  Knaben  gleich, 

Der  Disteln  kopft, 

An  Eichen  dich  und  Bergeshoh'n; 

Mufit  mir  meine  Erde 

Doch  lassen  stehn 

Und  meine  Hiitte,  die  du  nicht  gebaut, 

Und  meines  Herd, 

Um  dessen  Glut 

Du  mich  beneidest. 

Ich  kenne  nichts  Armeres 
Unter  der  Sonn',  als  euch,  Gotter! 
Ihr  nahret  kummerlich 
Von  Opfersteuern 
Und  Gebetshauch 
Eure  Majestat 
Und  darbet,  waren 
Nicht  Kinder  und  Bettler 
Hoffnungsvolle  Toren. 

Da  ich  ein  Kind  war 

Nicht  wufke,  wo  aus  noch  ein, 

Kehrt'  ich  mein  verirrtes  Auge 

Zur  Sonne,  als  wenn  driiber  war' 

Ein  Ohr,  zu  horen  meine  Klage, 

Ein  Herz  wie  meins, 

Sich  des  Bedrangten  zu  erbarmen. 

Wer  half  mir 

Wider  der  Titanen  Ubermut? 

Wer  rettete  vom  Tode  mich, 

Von  Sklaverei? 

Hast  du  nicht  alles  selbst  vollendet 

Heilig  gliihend  Herz? 

Und  gliihtest  jung  und  gut, 

Betrogen,  Rettungsdank 
Dem  Schlafenden  da  droben? 

Ich  dich  ehren?  Wofur? 

Hast  du  die  Schmerzen  gelindert 

Je  des  Beladenen? 

Hast  du  die  Tranen  gestillet 

Je  des  Geangsteten? 

Hat  nicht  mich  zum  Manne  geschmiedet 

Die  allmachtige  Zeit 

Und  das  ewige  Schicksal, 

Meine  Herrn  und  deine? 

Wahntest  du  etwa, 

Ich  sollte  das  Leben  hassen, 


Cover  your  heavens,  Zeus, 

with  gauzy  clouds, 

and  practice,  like  a  boy 

who  beheads  thistles, 

on  the  oaks  and  peaks  of  mountains; 

but  you  must  allow 

my  world  to  stand, 

and  my  hut,  which  you  did  not  build, 

and  my  hearth, 

whose  glow 

you  envy  me. 

I  know  nothing  more  shabby 

under  the  sun,  than  you  gods! 

You  wretchedly  nourish, 

from  offerings 

and  the  breath  of  prayers, 

your  majesty; 

And  you  would  starve,  were 

children  and  beggars  not 

such  hopeful  fools. 

When  I  was  a  child 

I  did  not  know  in  from  out; 

I  turned  my  confused  eyes 

to  the  sun,  as  if  above  it  there  were 

an  ear  to  hear  my  laments — 

a  heart  like  mine 

that  would  pity  the  oppressed. 

Who  helped  me 

against  the  pride  of  the  titans? 

Who  rescued  me  from  death — 

from  slavery? 

Did  you  not  accomplish  it  all  yourself, 

my  sacred,  glowing  heart? 

Yet  did  you  not  glow  with  ardent  and 

youthful  goodness, 
deceived,  and  full  of  gratitude 
to  the  sleepers  above? 

I,  honor  you?  Why? 

Have  you  ever  alleviated  the  pain 

of  one  who  is  oppressed? 

Have  you  ever  quieted  the  tears 

of  one  who  is  distressed? 

Was  I  not  forged  into  a  man 

by  all- mighty  Time 

and  eternal  Fate, 

my  masters  and  yours? 

You  were  deluded  if  you  thought 
I  should  hate  life 
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In  Wiisten  fliehen, 
Weil  nicht  alle 
Bliitentraume  reiften? 

Hier  sitz'  ich,  forme  Menschen 

Nach  meinem  Bilde. 

Ein  Geschlecht,  das  mir  gleich  sei, 

Zu  leiden,  zu  weinen, 

Zu  geniefien  und  zu  freuen  sich 

Und  dein  nicht  zu  achten, 

Wie  ich! 


and  fly  into  the  wilderness 
because  not  all  of  my 
budding  dreams  blossomed. 

Here  I  will  sit,  forming  men 

after  my  own  image. 

It  will  be  a  race  like  me, 

to  suffer,  to  weep, 

to  enjoy  and  to  rejoice, 

and  to  pay  no  attention  to  you, 

as  I  do! 


Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904) 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World 

First  performance:  December  16,  1893,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Anton  Seidl  cond. 
First  B SO  performances'.  December  1893,  Emil  Paur  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance: 
August  11,  1950,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  26, 
1996,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond. 

Antonin  Dvorak's  arrival  in  America  on  September  26,  1892,  was  a  triumph  of  per- 
sistence for  Jeannette  Thurber,  founder  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New 
York.  She  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  this  colorful  nationalist  with  a  wide  reputation 

both  as  composer  and  teacher  would  put  her  institution  on  a 
firm  footing  and  eventually  produce  American  composers  who 
could  vie  with  any  in  the  world.  Dvorak  had  at  first  been 
unwilling  to  leave  his  beloved  Prague  and  to  undertake  the  rig- 
ors of  a  sea  voyage  to  the  New  World  for  so  uncertain  a  ven- 
ture, but  Mrs.  Thurber 's  repeated  offers  eventually  wore  down 
his  resistance.  She  also  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  teaching 
young  American  musicians,  he  would  compose  new  works 
especially  for  American  consumption.  One  potential  project 
was  an  opera  based  on  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  which 
Dvorak  had  already  read  and  enjoyed  in  a  Czech  translation 
years  before.  The  opera  never  materialized,  but  the  subject  did  have  an  influence  on  the 
first  large  work  Dvorak  composed  here,  his  most  famous  symphony. 

Upon  his  arrival  it  quickly  became  clear  to  Dvorak  that  he  was  more  than  a  celeb- 
rity; great  things  were  expected  of  him.  He  wrote  to  a  Moravian  friend  in  mock  terror 
that  what  the  American  papers  were  writing  about  was  "simply  terrible — they  see  in  me, 
they  say,  the  savior  of  music  and  I  don't  know  what  else  besides!"  But  after  a  few 
months  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Prague  more  equably: 

The  Americans  expect  me. .  .to  show  them  to  the  promised  land  and  kingdom  of 
a  new  and  independent  art,  in  short  to  create  a  national  music.  If  the  small  Czech 
nation  can  have  such  musicians,  they  say,  why  could  not  they,  too,  when  their  country 
and  people  is  so  immense. 
Shortly  after  writing  this  letter  he  began  a  sketchbook  of  musical  ideas  and  made  his 
first  original  sketches  in  America  on  December  19.  The  next  day  he  noted  on  the  sec- 
ond page  one  of  his  best-known  melodic  inventions:  the  melody  assigned  to  the  English 
horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  New  World  Symphony.  In  the  days 
that  followed  he  sketched  other  ideas  on  some  dozen  pages  of  the  book,  many  of  them 
used  in  the  symphony,  some  reserved  for  later  works,  and  some  ultimately  discarded. 
Finally,  on  January  10,  1893,  Dvorak  turned  to  a  fresh  page  and  started  sketching  the 
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continuous  thread  of  the  melodic  discourse  (with  only  the  barest  indications  of  essential 
accompaniments)  for  the  entire  first  movement.  From  that  time  until  the  completion  of 
the  symphony  on  May  24  he  fitted  composition  into  his  teaching  as  best  he  could. 

No  piece  of  Dvorak's  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  debate  as  the  Symphony  From 
the  New  World.  The  composer  himself  started  it  all  with  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  on  May  21,  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  last  movement.  He  was  quot- 
ed as  having  said: 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  future  of  music  in  this  country  must  be  founded  upon 
what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies.  This  must  be  the  real  foundation  of  any  serious 
and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  I 
came  here  last  year  I  was  impressed  with  this  idea  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled 
conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil. . . 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  composition  that  cannot  be  supplied  with 
themes  from  this  source. 

At  another  time  Dvorak  complicated  the  issue  by  claiming  to  have  studied  the  music 
of  the  American  Indians  and  even  to  have  found  it  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Negroes.  This  view  was  surely  mistaken,  or  at  least  greatly  oversimplified. 

In  any  case,  Dvorak's  comments  attracted  much  attention.  Diligent  American  re- 
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porters  buttonholed  European  composers  and  asked  for  their  views,  then  wrote  that 
most  composers  felt  Dvorak's  recommendations  to  be  impractical  if  not  impossible. 
Thus,  when  the  new  symphony  appeared  six  months  later,  everyone  wanted  to  know 
if  he  had  followed  his  own  advice.  Claims  appeared  on  all  sides  that  the  melodic  materi- 
al of  the  symphony  was  borrowed  from  Black  music,  or  from  Indian  music,  or  perhaps 
both.  In  another  interview  just  before  the  first  performance,  Dvorak  emphasized  that  he 
sought  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  traditional  melodies,  incorporating  their  qualities,  but 
developing  them  "with  the  aid  of  all  the  achievements  of  modern  rhythm,  counterpoint, 
and  orchestral  coloring."  Despite  the  composer's  disclaimer,  accounts  of  his  tracking 
down  sources  for  the  music  became  progressively  embellished.  By  the  time  the  New 
World  Symphony  made  its  third  appearance  in  the  programs  of  the  BSO,  in  November 
1896,  the  program  annotator,  W.F.  Apthorp,  stated  flatly,  if  incorrectly,  "Its  thematic 
material  is  made  up  largely  of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations." 

Since  Dvorak  sketched  all  the  thematic  material  of  the  symphony  during  his  fourth 
month  in  this  country,  when  he  had  never  been  south  or  west  of  New  York,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  music  "from  the  Southern  plantations"  he  might  have  heard.  And  as  for 
Indian  melodies — well,  there  were  a  few  unscientific  transcriptions  and  even  a  doctoral 
dissertation  published  in  German,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  Wild  West  show  or  two.  And 
yet  one  credible  witness,  Victor  Herbert,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  cello  faculty  at 
the  National  Conservatory  and  a  close  associate  of  Dvorak's,  recalled  later  that  the 
young  Black  composer  and  singer  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  then  a  student  at  the  conservatory, 
had  given  Dvorak  some  of  the  tunes  for  the  symphony.  Certainly  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions Burleigh  sang  spirituals  for  Dvorak,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  him  as  one  of  the 
most  talented  students  at  the  school.  Whether  or  not  he  gave  Dvorak  any  actual 
melodies,  he  certainly  helped  him  become  familiar  with  the  characteristic  melodic  types 
of  the  spiritual,  including  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  pentatonic  scale. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  was  to  suggest  a  particularly  "American"  quality  that  Dvorak  re- 
worked some  of  the  original  themes  from  his  sketchbook  to  make  them  more  obviously 
pentatonic.  The  clearest  case  of  this  is  the  English  horn  solo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
slow  movement,  which  in  the  original  sketch  lacked  most  of  the  dotted  notes  and  had 
no  feeling  of  pentatonic  quality.  A  very  simple  melodic  change  made  the  opening  phras- 
es strictly  pentatonic,  perhaps  more  "American."  The  dotted  rhythms,  which  were  also 
an  afterthought,  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  rhythm  of  one  of  Burleigh's  favorite  songs, 
"Steal  Away."  Finally,  the  English  writer  H.C.  Colles,  who  once  asked  Burleigh  to  sing 
for  him  the  same  tunes  he  had  sung  for  Dvorak,  commented  that  the  timbre  of  his 
voice  resembled  no  orchestral  instrument  so  much  as  the  English  horn,  the  very  instru- 
ment that  Dvorak  finally  chose  to  play  the  theme  (after  having  planned  originally  to 
give  it  to  clarinets  and  flutes). 

The  tide  that  Dvorak  appended  to  the  symphony — almost  at  the  last  minute — has 
also  been  heavily  interpreted,  probably  over-interpreted,  in  discussions  of  the  work's 
national  character.  Dvorak  added  the  words  "Z  Noveho  sveta  ("From  the  New  World')  at 
the  head  of  the  title  page  in  the  middle  of  November  1893,  just  before  his  assistant 
Josef  Jan  Kovafik  delivered  the  manuscript  to  Anton  Seidl,  who  was  to  conduct  the  pre- 
miere. Many  years  later  Kovafik  commented: 

There  were  and  are  many  people  who  thought  and  think  that  the  title  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  "American"  symphony,  i.e.,  a  symphony  with  American  music. 
Quite  a  wrong  idea!  This  title  means  nothing  more  than  "Impressions  and  Greetings 
from  the  New  World" — as  the  master  himself  more  than  once  explained. 

All  in  all,  then,  the  American  influence  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  exotic  trim- 
ming on  a  framework  basically  characteristic  of  the  Czech  composer.  Today,  some  nine- 
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ty  years  after  the  first  performance  of  the  piece,  we  can't  get  so  exercised  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  symphony  is  really  American  music;  the  point  is  moot  now 
that  American  composers  have  long  since  ceased  functioning  as  imitators  of  European 
art.  Still,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Dvorak's  evident  sincerity  when  he  wrote  to  a 
Czech  friend  during  the  time  he  was  composing  it,  "I  should  never  have  written  the 
symphony  just  so'  if  I  hadn't  seen  America." 

The  two  middle  movements,  according  to  Dvorak,  were  inspired  in  part  by  passages 
in  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  The  slow  movement  was  suggested  by  the  funeral  of  Minne- 
haha in  the  forest,  but  at  the  same  time  Dvorak  instilled  a  deep  strain  of  his  own  home- 
sickness for  Bohemia  (perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  the  text  that  came  to  be  attached  to 
this  melody  was  "Goin  home"). 

Dvorak's  image  for  the  third  movement  was  the  Indian  dance  in  the  scene  of 
Hiawatha's  wedding  feast.  Though  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  anything  that  could  be 
considered  "Indian"  music  in  this  very  Czech  dance,  he  must  have  been  referring  to  the 
dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  who,  after  dancing  "a  solemn  measure,"  began  a  much  livelier 
step.  The  whirling  opening  section  has  many  of  the  same  rhythmic  shifts  and  ambigui- 
ties as  the  Czech  furiant,  and  the  remaining  melodic  ideas  are  waltzes,  graceful  and 
energetic  by  turns. 

The  last  movement  is  basically  in  sonata  form,  but  Dvorak  stays  so  close  to  home 
base,  harmonically  speaking,  and  uses  such  square  thematic  ideas  that  there  is  not  much 
energy  until  the  very  end,  when,  gradually,  elements  of  all  three  earlier  movements  re- 
turn in  contrapuntal  combinations  (most  stunning  of  these  is  the  rich  chord  progression 
from  the  opening  of  the  second  movement,  played  fortissimo  in  the  brass  and  wood- 
winds over  stormy  strings).  Somehow  in  these  closing  pages  we  get  the  Czech  Dvorak, 
the  Americanized  Dvorak,  and  even  a  strong  whiff  of  Wagner  (for  a  moment  it  sounds 
as  if  the  Tannhauser  Venus  is  about  to  rise  from  the  Venusberg)  all  stirred  into  a  heady 
concoction  to  bring  the  symphony  to  its  energetic  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Roberto  Abbado 

Italian  conductor  Roberto  Abbado  has  established  relationships  with  or- 
chestras and  opera  companies  including  the  Boston  Symphony,  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  National 
Symphony,  and  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  in  the  United  States, 
and  La  Scala,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino, 
Paris  Opera,  the  Orchestra  Sinfonica  Nazionale  della  RAI,  the  Swedish 
Radio  Orchestra,  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  and  the  Orchestra  Sinfonica 
dell'Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Europe,  to  name  a  few.  In 
recent  seasons  Mr.  Abbado  made  debuts  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  conducting  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Adanta,  Houston,  Toronto,  and  San  Francisco  sym- 
phony orchestras  ,  and  the  Adelaide  and  Sydney  symphonies  in  Australia.  European  engage- 
ments have  included  the  Giirzenich  Orchestra/Cologne  Philharmonic,  the  Teatro  Metastasio, 
Camerata  Musicale  di  Prato,  the  NDR  Orchestra,  and  the  Bamberg  Symphony.  Mr.  Abbado's 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  discography  includes  prizewinning  recordings  of  Bellini's  /  Capuleti  e  i 
Montecchi,  Rossini's  Tancredi,  Donizetti's  Don  Pasqua/e,  Puccini's  Turandot,  a  disc  of  ballet 
music  from  Verdi  operas;  the  two  Liszt  piano  concertos  with  soloist  Gerhard  Oppitz,  a  col- 
lection of  tenor  arias  with  Ben  Heppner,  and  a  disc  of  opera  scenes  with  soprano  Carol  Vaness. 
For  Decca  he  has  recorded  an  album  of  "Verismo  Arias"  with  Mirella  Freni.  Mr.  Abbado's 
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first  opportunity  to  conduct  a  group  of  musicians  came  at  age  fifteen.  Following  studies  in 
Italy  with  Franco  Ferrara,  the  twenty-three-year-old  Abbado  led  his  first  opera  performance, 
Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra,  with  Bruson,  Siepi,  and  Ligabue.  He  soon  found  himself  in  demand 
for  productions  across  Europe,  making  debuts  at  La  Scala,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  La  Fenice 
in  Venice,  Zurich  Opera,  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  and  in  the  opera  houses  of  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Bologna,  while  simultaneously  developing  his  orchestral  career  with  such  orchestras  as 
the  Bamberg  Symphony  and  the  Miinchner  Rundfunkorchester,  of  which  he  was  chief  con- 
ductor from  1991  to  1998.  He  made  his  North  American  concert  debut  in  1991  with  the 
Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  at  Lincoln  Center,  followed  by  his  successful  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  1994  with  Adriana  Lecouvreur.  Mr.  Abbado  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
November  1998  and  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  July  1999,  following  those  with  regular  returns 
to  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood,  leading  both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra's  annual  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  here 
last  year.  He  returns  to  Symphony  Hall  this  October  to  lead  the  BSO  in  music  of  Henze, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Rachmaninoff. 


Matthias  Goerne 

Scheduled  to  sing  Schubert's  Winterreise  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  this  coming 
Wednesday  night,  German  baritone  Matthias  Goerne  has  attracted  a  wide 
audience  with  his  performances  on  the  concert  and  opera  stages,  in  re- 
cordings, and,  notably,  in  recital,  being  widely  acclaimed  for  his  interpre- 
tation of  Lieder.  Mr.  Goerne  began  his  2001-02  season  at  the  Ravinia 
Festival,  where  he  sang  a  Schumann  recital  accompanied  by  pianist  Chris- 
toph  Eschenbach.  He  appeared  twice  at  Tanglewood  last  summer,  singing 
Schubert's  Die  schone  Mullerin  in  recital  and  making  his  BSO  debut  with 
Mahler's  Ruckert-Lieder  under  the  direction  of  James  Conlon.  Other  highlights  of  his  2001- 
02  season  included  music  of  Mahler  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Leonard 
Slatkin  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  recitals  with  pianist  Eric  Schneider  in  Chicago  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  In  recent  seasons  Mr.  Goerne  has  given  recitals  in  San  Francisco,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.,  Princeton  (with  Alfred  Brendel),  Toronto,  and  Montreal,  as 
well  as  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall  and  Alice  Tully  Hall,  and  as 
part  of  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  He  made  his  United  States  debut  in  1996 
as  soloist  in  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  his  New  York  recital 
debut  at  the  Frick  Collection.  The  following  season  he  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
as  Papageno  in  The  Magic  Flute.  In  North  America  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  Minnesota  Orchestra,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  on  tour  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  and  Riccardo  Chailly.  In  Europe  he  has  sung  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  Roger  Norrington,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe,  among  others.  In  recital  he  has  appeared  at  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hall  with  Andreas  Haefliger,  in  Belfast  and  Berlin  with  Alfred  Brendel,  and  in 
Bath,  Milan,  Munich,  and  Cologne.  Operatic  engagements  have  included  the  title  role  of 
Henze's  The  Prince  ofHomburg  in  Cologne  and  Zurich,  Marcello  in  La  boheme  at  Komische 
Oper  Berlin,  Wolfram  in  Tannhauser  in  Cologne,  and  a  much-praised  portrayal  of  Wozzeck 
in  Zurich.  Matthias  Goerne's  discography  includes  award-winning  discs  of  Schubert  with 
Andreas  Haefliger  and  Schumann  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  a  Schubert  disc  with  Graham 
Johnson,  a  Schumann  disc  with  Eric  Schneider,  Hanns  Eisler's  Das  Hollywood Liederbuch, 
Eisler's  Deutsche  Sinfonie,  Bach  cantatas  conducted  by  Roger  Norrington,  Bach  cantatas  with 
Helmuth  Rilling,  Walter  Braunfels's  opera  Die  Vogel,  Franz  Schreker's  Die  Gezeichneten,  an 
opera  aria  disc  with  the  Swedish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Manfred  Honeck,  Wolf 
orchestral  Lieder  with  the  Concertgebouw  and  Chailly,  and  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with 
Nikolaus  Harnoncourt. 
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Tuesday,  July  9,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
MARK  MARKHAM,  piano 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G     L     E     W     0     0     D 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within  each  group. 


SCHUBERT 


Der  Musensohn,  D.764 
An  die  Natur,  D.372 
AufdemSee,  D.543 
Die  Allmacht,  D.852 


STRAUSS 


Heimliche  Aufforderung,  Opus  27,  No.  3 
Seitdem  dein  Aug ,  Opus  17,  No.  1 
Ich  trage  meine  Minne,  Opus  32,  No.  1 
Allerseelen,  Opus  10,  No.  8 
Cacilie,  Opus  27,  No.  2 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY 


Beau  Soir 
Nuits  d'etoiles 
Romance 
Mandoline 


BERLIOZ 


Four  songs  from  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Opus  7 

Villanelle 

Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 
Sur  les  Lagunes 
L'lle  inconnue 


Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Notes 

Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  and  Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949)  in  effect  delimited  a  great 
German  Romantic  Lieder  tradition  that  was  born  on  November  29, 1814,  when  Schubert 
composed  "Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,"  and  expired  on  November  23,  1948,  with  Strauss's 
"Malven"  (paradoxically  termed  the  fifth  of  his  "Four  Last  Songs").  Despite  134  years  of 
musical  evolution,  kinships  between  Schubert  and  Strauss  remain  evident:  in  their  ele- 
mental, even  naive  melodic  styles,  their  pictorial  methods,  and  their  grandiose  responses 
to  transcendent  subject  matter 

Still  at  a  creative  peak  a  month  after  the  Unfinished  Symphony  and  the  Wanderer 
Fantasy,  FRANZ  SCHUBERT  composed  the  popular  "Der  Musensohn"  in  December 
1822.  Omnipresent  skipping  chords  evoke  a  gait  at  once  lithe  and  sturdy,  and  Schubert's 
lilting  tune  takes  on  a  philosophical  glow  as  the  tonality  jumps  a  third  for  the  second  and 
fourth  stanzas. 

"An  die  Natur"  (January  15,  1816)  veritably  suggests  a  lullaby  that  Mother  Nature  has 
taught  to  one  of  her  favorite  children.  At  the  opening  of  "Auf  dem  See"  (March  1817), 
dark  colored  barcarolle  figures  represent  the  sway  of  a  large  passenger-boat.  The  verse- 
meter  changes  when  the  poet's  attention  turns  from  the  sea  to  the  solid  world  and  eternal 
starry  firmament  reflected  in  it.  Accordingly,  Schubert  abandons  nautical  rhythms,  and  a 
benedictory  melody  streams  forth. 

Schubert  composed  "Die  Allmacht"  in  August  1825,  the  summer  when  he  was  at  work 
on  his  most  ambitious  orchestral  project:  the  Great  C  major  symphony.  The  exhilaration 
of  that  challenge  surely  spilled  over  into  the  song — one  of  the  few  Schubert  Lieder 
designed  for  a  sumptuous  operatic  voice.  Between  musical  images  of  divine  grandeur  and 
natural  cataclysm,  Schubert  finds  room  for  pastoral  lyricism. 

The  very  different  worldly  ecstasies  of  RICHARD  STRAUSS's  "Heimliche  Aufford- 
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erung"  (May  22,  1894)  clearly  display  heightened  Schubertian  expression  in  their  musical 
ancestry.  Initial  piano  ripples  evoke  bubbling  intoxicants  at  a  bacchanale.  Later,  sugges- 
tions of  enchanting  garden  fragrances  are  erotically  transformed  via  a  voluptuous  chro- 
matic modulation,  and  a  rapturous  climax  fines  down  to  dreamy  post-coital  musing. 

"Seitdem  dein  Aug',"  dating  from  the  summer  of  1888,  captures  the  sense  of  ever- 
mounting  spiritual  elevation  that  accompanies  falling  in  love.  "Ich  trage  meine  Minne" 
(January  26, 1896)  limns  a  more  tranquil  stage  of  love  as  a  touchingly  unpretentious 
melody  sung  to  the  opening  words  continually  reappears  in  the  piano  part,  now  in  the 
bass,  now  in  inner  voices. 

Strauss's  extroverted  melodic  style  was  already  evident  in  his  first  published  Lieder, 
the  Eight  Songs,  Opus  10,  written  during  his  late  teens  and  revised  in  1885.  "Allerseelen" 
(Opus  10,  No.  8)  is  a  heartfelt  plea  for  reconciliation,  couched  in  Strauss's  noblest  vein. 
The  unbridled  joy  of  "Cacilie,"  composed  on  September  9, 1894,  just  before  Strauss's  wed- 
ding, prompted  biographer  Norman  Del  Mar  to  hail  it  as  "the  most  patently  Straussian 
of  all  the  composer's  many  Lieder."  Del  Mar  further  notes,  "the  music  pours  out  in  a  pas- 
sionate and  ceaseless  flow  of  pure  inspiration." 


The  French  Romantic  art-song  tradition  reached  greatness  only  long  after  Schubert 
— its  first  masterpieces  appeared  in  Hector  Berlioz's  1840-41  Nuits  d'ete  cycle,  excerpted 
later  on  this  program.  We  should  not,  however,  be  surprised  by  this  historical  anomaly, 
because  the  Gallic  chanson  and  German  Lied  typically  occupy  very  different  artistic 
worlds.  The  chanson,  which  depends  more  on  color  than  on  line,  could  achieve  the  highest 
musical  excellence  only  through  composers  who  had  largely  outgrown  the  positivist 
naivete  and  grandiosity  of  first-generation  Romanticism  and  could  thus  savor  the  sugges- 
tive, the  liminal,  and  the  ambiguous.  CLAUDE  DEBUSSY  (1862-1918)  displayed  these 
refined  sensibilities  even  in  his  student  years.  "Beau  soir,"  which  originated  as  early  as 
1876,  commences  with  subtle  metrical  ambiguity.  Debussy's  nocturnal  musing  blends  the 
serene  with  the  sensual,  concluding  with  ultra-delicate  hints  of  mortality.  "Nuits  d'etoiles" 
probably  dated  from  the  same  time,  although  it  presumably  reached  its  final  form  consid- 
erably later.  The  melody  breathes  Massenet-like  sweetness.  In  later  verses,  Debussy  elabo- 
rates the  naive  opening  arpeggio  pattern  into  something  more  ethereal. 

"Romance"  (1885),  the  latest  of  the  Debussy  songs  on  this  program,  at  first  depicts 
constantly  vanishing  odors  through  ever-shifting  harmonies.  When  the  scent  of  lilies  per- 
sists in  the  second  stanza,  however,  a  gentle,  unchanging  low  pedal  point  creates  luminous 
stasis.  The  rollicking  "Mandoline"  (1882)  may  be  Debussy's  first  true  masterpiece.  Spiky 
strumming  cuts  through  the  pretentious  poses  of  would-be  lovers,  as  unexpected  harmon- 
ic turns  jar  the  complacent  listener. 

One  reason  that  HECTOR  BERLIOZ  (1803-1869)  was  so  artistically  successful  in 
his  seminal  Les  Nuits  d'etewas  that  he  chose  texts  by  a  kindred  spirit,  the  novelist-poet 
Theophile  Gautier.  Both  Berlioz  and  Gautier  had  sprung  to  prominence  by  shocking 
Paris  with  neurotic,  even  necrotic  subject  matter:  Berlioz  with  the  opium  hallucinations 
of  his  Symphonie  fantastique  (1830),  Gautier  with  "third  sex"  controversy  in  Madamoiselle 
de  Maupin  (1835)  and  vampirology  in  La  Morte  amoureuse  (1836).  Although  Gautier's 
next  collection  of  verses,  Comedie  de  la  mort  (1838),  promised  similar  concerns,  Berlioz 
took  most  interest  in  a  section  of  the  book  called  "Les  Nuits  d'ete"  ("Summer  Nights") 
devoted  to  love  poems.  Preserving  Gautier's  title,  Berlioz  crafted  six  vivid,  masterly  songs. 
Today,  Les  Nuits  d'ete's  original  voice-and-piano  version,  published  in  1841,  is  far  less 
familiar  than  Berlioz's  later  orchestration  of  the  cycle.  It  nevertheless  remained  Berlioz's 
final  word  on  the  collection  for  the  next  decade  and  a  half  (only  in  1856  did  he  complete 
the  orchestral  version). 

"  Villanelle"  breathes  the  carefree  alacrity  of  Spring,  with  Berlioz's  quirky  harmonic 
turns  suggesting  the  season's  freshness  and  unpredictability.  In  the  third  stanza,  Berlioz 
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provides  new  accompanimental  modulations  that  significantly  broaden  the  musical  agenda 
while  managing,  remarkably,  to  preserve  the  vocal  line  almost  unchanged.  In  "Le  Spectre 
de  la  rose,"  scent  takes  the  form  of  sinuous,  unbroken  arpeggiation  that  weaves  a  luminous 
haze  over  a  radiant  lovers'  night.  This  wafture  vanishes  as  the  rose  fades,  replaced  by  spiky 
chords,  tremolos,  and  bare  underpinning,  against  which  the  melody  acquires  elegiac 
poignancy. 

"Sur  les  Lagunes  (Lamento)"  combines  a  desolate  elegy  with  a  barcarolle.  Dark  key- 
board spacing  and  the  singer's  low  register  convey  brokenhearted  sadness,  with  little  relief 
supplied  by  the  bright  central  arpeggio  portrait  of  a  dove.  The  opening  of  the  third  verse 
at  first  promises  ABA  form,  but  the  music  diverges,  with  the  singer  dropping  to  sepul- 
chural  depths  as  a  prelude  to  a  high  despairing  climax.  Very  different  barcarolle  images 
of  blithe  ocean  roving  suffuse  "L'lle  inconnue";  but  if  the  sailor  thinks  he  is  fancy  free, 
his  beloved  is  anchored  in  consciousness  of  a  deeper  sort  of  shared  joy. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 


jjjl  Tanglewood 


The  Tanglewood  Association  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

and 
The  Berkshire  Museum 

present 

ReDISCOVERING  MUSIC  2002 


& 


8  Tuesdays  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at  The  Berkshire  Museum,  39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA 

July  2  Andrew  Pincus,  Berkshire  Eagle  music  critic;  author,  lecturer — "The  Changing 

Musical  Landscape,"  a  panel  discussion  regarding  recent  artistic  and  developmental 
changes  in  the  world  of  classical  music 

July  9  Martin  Bookspan,  broadcaster,  panel  moderator,  author,  lecturer — "The  Bernstein 

Legacy,"  with  a  distinguished  panel  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  friends,  musical  col- 
leagues, and  associates 

July  16         Ernest  Liotti,  professor  of  music  history  and  literature,  Loyola  College;  founder  and 
director,  DaCamera  Singers — "Arturo  Toscanini,  Myth  or  Legend?" 

July  23         Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist;  music  director,  Florida  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  con- 
ductor emeritus,  Utah  Symphony;  former  BSO  concertmaster 

July  30  Phyllis  Curtin,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  master  teacher  and  artist  in  voice;  recipi- 
ent of  the  American  Music  Center  2002  Letter  of  Distinction  for  service  to  American 
music — a  master  class  featuring  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 

August  6      Mark  Ludwig,  BSO  violist;  member,  Hawthorne  String  Quartet;  founder  and  direc- 
tor, Terezin  Music  Foundation — "Music  of  the  Holocaust:  A  Legacy  and  Inspiration" 

.August  13  Ronald  Feldman,  music  director,  Berkshire  Symphony;  music  faculty,  Williams 
College;  former  BSO  cellist — "The  Sport  of  Music,"  assisted  by  members  of  the 
BSO 

August  20    Dr.  Leon  Botstein,  President,  Bard  College;  music  director,  American  Symphony 

Orchestra;  co-artistic  director,  Bard  Music  Festival;  editor,  "The  Musical  Quarterly"; 
educational  innovator,  author,  and  lecturer — "Myth  and  Reality:  Musical  Culture  in 
Vienna,  1848-1945" 

Tickets  available  by  calling  The  Berkshire  Museum  at  (413)  443-7171,  ext.  11,  or  at  the  door. 

Single  tickets  $10;  8-lecture  series  $65. 

High  school  and  college  students  admitted  free  with  valid  ID. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  BSO  Volunteer  Office  at  (413)  637-5393. 
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GUEST  ARTISTS 


Jessye  Norman 

Renowned  soprano  Jessye  Norman  brings  her  sumptuous  sound,  joy  of 
singing,  and  spontaneous  passion  to  recital  performances,  operatic  portray- 
als, and  appearances  with  symphony  orchestras  and  chamber  music  collab- 
orators around  the  world.  The  sheer  size,  power,  and  luster  of  her  voice  are 
acclaimed  along  with  her  thoughtful  music-making,  innovative  program- 
ming of  the  classics,  and  fervent  advocacy  of  contemporary  music.  Ms. 
Norman's  performances  in  2002  have  included  recitals  at  Davies  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  San  Francisco,  Franklin  &.  Marshall  College,  Orchestra 
Hall  in  Chicago,  the  Philadelphia  Cathedral,  the  celebration  of  twenty- five  years  of  "Live 
at  Lincoln  Center"  at  the  New  York  State  Theater  in  New  York,  and  the  inaugural  perform- 
ance at  the  Bill  Heard  Theatre,  RiverCenter  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Columbus,  Georgia. 
She  returns  to  the  Salzburg  Festival  this  summer  and  brings  Poulenc's  La  Voix  humaine  and 
Schoenberg's  Erwartung  to  the  Chatelet  Theater  in  Paris  in  September  and  October.  Also 
this  fall  she  will  be  the  principal  soloist  in  the  world  premiere  of  Taverner's  Tribute  to  Cavafy 
in  Birmingham,  England,  and  will  participate  in  the  inaugural  performances  for  the  Esplan- 
ade Theaters  by  the  Bay  in  Singapore  during  her  late  autumn  tour  of  Asia.  In  June  2002  she 
was  awarded  honorary  doctoral  degrees  at  Brown  University  and  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Ms.  Norman's  performance  year  2001  began  with  three  "Songbook  Series" 
recitals  with  James  Levine  at  Carnegie  Hall,  at  which  audience  members  were  provided  a 
songbook  of  some  175  texts,  with  the  actual  program  being  revealed  only  on  the  evening  of 
the  recital,  and  for  which  audience  members  were  encouraged  to  choose  the  encores  by  vot- 
ing on  the  Carnegie  Hall  website.  After  a  series  of  recitals  in  the  United  States,  Ms.  Norman 
traveled  to  Korea  and  Japan,  followed  by  performances  in  Athens,  London,  and  Salzburg. 
Other  performances  in  2001  included  the  world  premiere  of  Bob  Wilson's  staged  production 
of  Schubert's  Winterreise  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  marking  her  debut  performance  of  the  cycle; 
recitals  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Austria;  a  concert  with  Vladimir  Spivakov  and  the  Russian 
National  Orchestra  in  Moscow,  her  first  performance  in  that  city;  and  a  special  benefit  Christ- 
mas Concert  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Church  in  New  York  City.  Noteworthy  performances  in 
the  year  2000  included  the  world  premiere  of  woman. life. song,  commissioned  for  Ms.  Norman 
by  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation,  with  texts  by  Maya  Angelou,  Toni  Morrison,  and  Clarissa 
Pinkola  Estes  and  music  by  Judith  Weir,  and  performances  of  her  dramatic  musical  produc- 
tion "The  Sacred  Ellington"  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Lebanon,  France,  and  Germany,  following 
its  performances  the  previous  year  at  London's  Barbican  Theatre  and  the  Amphitheater  of 
Epidaurus  in  Greece. 

Jessye  Norman's  operatic  repertoire  includes  works  of  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Stravinsky, 
Poulenc,  Schoenberg,  Janacek,  Bartok,  Rameau,  Wagner,  and  Richard  Strauss.  She  appears 
at  opera  venues  around  the  world,  notably  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala,  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  the  Saito  Kinen,  Salzburg,  and  Aix-en-Provence  festivals,  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  the  Philadelphia  Opera,  and  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago.  She  made  her  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens  in  1983  on  opening  night  of  the  company's  100th- 
anniversary  season,  and  she  was  acclaimed  as  Emilia  Marty  in  the  Met's  first  production  of 
Janacek's  Makropulos  Case  in  1996.  In  December  1997,  Ms.  Norman  became  the  youngest 
artist  to  receive  the  Kennedy  Center  Honor  in  the  Honors'  twenty-year  existence.  Her  other 
prestigious  awards  and  distinctions  include  honorary  doctorates  at  some  thirty  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  conservatories  around  the  world.  In  1984  the  French  government  made  her 
Commandeur  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  and  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Paris  named  an  orchid  after  her.  In  1989  President  Mitterand  awarded  her  the  Legion 
d'Honneur.  In  1990,  Secretary  Xavier  Perez  de  Cuellar  named  her  Honorary  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  She  was  recipient  in  June  1997  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  Harvard- 
Radcliffe  alumni  in  Harvard  Yard;  in  autumn  2000  she  received  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Val- 
Kill  Medal  in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  and  civic  contributions;  and  the  Amphitheatre 
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and  Plaza  overlooking  the  Savannah  River  in  her  hometown  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  have  been 
named  for  her.  Jessye  Norman's  discography  includes  award-winning  recordings  of  Lieder  by 
Wagner,  Schumann,  Mahler,  and  Schubert,  Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs,  "Songs  of  Maurice 
Ravel,"  Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  Die  Walkure,  and  Bartok's  Bluebeard's  Castle,  the  latter  with 
Boulez  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  won  an  "Ace"  award  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Cable  Programming  for  "Jessye  Norman  at  Notre  Damn,"  seen  on  the  A6tE 
television  network.  Last  year  she  released  her  first,  widely  acclaimed  jazz  CD,  "I  Was  Born 
in  Love  With  You,"  music  of  Michel  Legrand,  with  Mr.  Legrand  at  the  piano,  bassist  Ron 
Carter,  and  percussionist  Grady  Tate.  In  addition  to  her  busy  performance  schedule,  Ms. 
Norman  serves  on  the  Boards  of  Directors  for  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  Citymeals-on-Wheels  in  New  York  City,  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem, 
the  National  Music  Foundation,  and  the  Elton  John  AIDS  Foundation.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  as  well  as  national  spokesperson  for  the  Lupus  Foundation  and  is  national  spokes- 
person for  the  Partnership  of  the  Homeless.  In  her  hometown  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  she 
serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Paine  College  and  of  the  Augusta  Opera  Foundation. 
A  relendess  Girl  Scout  cookie  seller,  she  is  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 
Ms.  Norman  lives  in  New  York  State.  This  coming  Saturday  night,  Ms.  Norman  will  be 
among  the  special  guests  honoring  Seiji  Ozawa  in  the  "Seiji  and  Friends"  BSO  concert  cele- 
brating Mr.  Ozawa's  tenure  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mark  Markham 

a   Mark  Markham  has  performed  as  soloist,  chamber  musician,  and  accom- 
panist throughout  the  world.  His  broad  range  of  repertoire  includes  works 
of  many  living  composers,  including  Shulamit  Ran,  Charles  Wuorinen, 
and  Richard  Danielpour.  He  is  also  a  jazz  musician  and  in  recent  years 
has  toured  throughout  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  as  pianist  and  music 
director  for  "The  Sacred  Ellington,"  a  program  involving  choir,  dancers, 
jazz  combo,  jazz  band,  and  string  quartet,  created  and  performed  by  Jessye 
Norman.  This  season  he  performs  with  Ms.  Norman  throughout  Europe, 
North  America,  South  America,  and  Asia.  He  is  also  a  frequent  collaborator  with  counter- 
tenor Derek  Lee  Ragin  (who  was  heard  in  the  film  Farinelli)  and  mezzo-soprano  Theodora 
Hanslowe.  Born  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  Mr.  Marham  began  studying  piano  at  age  eight  and 
began  accompanying  singers  the  following  year.  In  1980,  as  a  student  of  Robert  and  Trudie 
Sherwood,  he  made  his  debut  as  soloist  with  the  New  Orleans  Symphony.  That  same  year, 
he  was  invited  to  study  opera  coaching  with  Boris  Goldovsky  at  the  Oglebay  Institute.  As  a 
student  of  Ann  Schein  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  he  won  first  prize  and  the  Contempo- 
rary Music  Prize  at  the  1988  Frinna  Awerbuch  International  Piano  Competition  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Markham  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  Morgan  State  University,  the  Britten- 
Pears  School  in  England,  the  Norfolk  Chamber  Festival  at  Yale  University,  and  the  Peabody 
Conservatory,  where  he  received  his  doctor  of  musical  arts  degree.  He  was  a  performing  mem- 
ber of  the  Contemporary  Music  Forum  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  been  a  guest  lecturer 
for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1>  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 


MAESTRO  CIRCLE  ($15,000  and  above) 


Anonymous  (5) 
Berkshire  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
George  and  Roberta  Berry 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund 
for  Music,  Inc. 


Country  Curtains,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

GE  Plastics 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

William  &  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


BENEFACTORS  ($10,000  to  $14,999) 


Anonymous  (1) 

The  ASCAP  Foundation 

Blantyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Comille 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
K.B.  Toys,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Clarice  Neumann 
Newman's  Own 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Renee  Rapaporte 
Dr.  Carol  Reich  and 

Mr.  Joseph  Reich 
Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 

Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Anonymous  (3) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  Roland  A.  Capuano 

Phyllis  H.  Carey 

James  and  Tina  Collias 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Phoebe  Haas  Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 


SPONSORS  ($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 

Inland  Management  Corporation 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kittredge 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  D.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 


May  and  Daniel  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roxe 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Stonover  Farm  Bed  and  Breakfast 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg 
Mrs.  John  Hazen  White 
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Anonymous  (16) 

Apple  Tree  Inn  &  Restaurant 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Abelow 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  William  F.  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ades 

Ms.  Betty  Ajces 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Law 
Linda  J.  L.  Becker 
Helene  &  Ady  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Mr.  Raphael  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Eleanor  and  Ed  Bloom 
Brigit  and  Charles  Blyth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brown 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 
Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mary  W. 

Carswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Chasen 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  Armando  Codina 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen-Hobbs 
Mr.  Anhil  Collado-Schwarz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Cotton 
Ms.  Linda  Benedict  Colvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cruger 
Ms.  Alice  Datlof 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W  Douglass 
Dresser-Hull  Company 


MEMBERS  ($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  Drucker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 
Mrs.  Marie  V.  Feder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fontaine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Freelander 
Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander 
Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman 
Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  Agostino  T.  Galluzzo 
Priscilla  H.  Garlock  MD 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
David  H.  Glaser  and 

Deborah  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Mr.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Goldblum 
Roberta  and  Macey  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Goshen  Wine  6c  Spirits,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Floffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W  Houghton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Drs.  Barry  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
H.I.S.  International  Tours 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
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Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 


Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  6c  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 


Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Tilles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Woodson  and 

Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 
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GREAT  BENEFACTORS 

In  building  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of 
running  a  great  orchestra. 

From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal 
donations  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each 
of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or 
more  with  permanent  recognition  as  Great  Benefactors  of  this  great  orchestra. 

For  more  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9260. 


Anonymous  (9) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr. 

AT&T 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Chiles  Foundation 

Mr.  John  F  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
EMC  Corporation 
John  P.  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
Shirley  6c  Richard  Fennell 
Fidelity  Investments 
Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
FleetBoston  Financial 
Germeshausen  Foundation 
Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet 


The  Gillette  Company 

Estate  of  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

The  Kresge  Foundation 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

NEC  Corporation 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu 

Estate  of  Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Schoenhof  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro 

The  Miriam  Shaw  Fund 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 

Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
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2002 


Tanglewood 


Friday,  July  5,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  Conductor 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


HUGO  WOLF  Sechs  geistliche  Lieder 

After  poems  by  Eichendorff;  English  text  by  Edward  Oxenford 


Aufblick 

Vergeht  mir  der  Himmel  von  Staube 

schier 
Herr,  im  Getummel  zeig'  dein  Panier! 
Wie  schwank'  ich  siindlich,  lasst  du 

von  mir: 
uniiberwindlich  bin  ich  mit  dir! 

Einklang 

Weil  jetzo  alles  stille  ist 
und  alle  Menschen  schlafen, 
mein'  Seel'  das  ew'ge  Licht  begriisst, 
ruht  wie  ein  Schiff  im  Hafen. 

Der  falsche  Fleifi,  die  Eitelkeit, 
was  keinen  mag  erlaben, 
darin  der  Tag  das  Herz  zerstreut, 
liegt  alles  tief  begraben. 

Ein  andrer  Konig  wundergleich 
mit  koniglichen  Sinnen, 
zieht  herrlich  ein  im  stillen  Reich, 
besteigt  die  ew'gen  Zinnen. 

Resignation 

Komm,  Trost  der  Welt,  du  stille  Nacht! 

Wie  steigst  du  von  den  Bergen  sacht, 
Die  Lufte  alle  schlafen; 
Ein  Schiffer  nur  noch,  wandermud', 
Singt  iibers  Meer  sein  Abendlied 
Zu  Gottes  Lob  im  Hafen. 

Die  Jahre  wie  die  Wolken  gehn 
Und  lassen  mich  hier  einsam  stehn, 
Die  Welt  hat  mich  vergessen, 
Da  tratst  du  wunderbar  zu  mir, 
Wenn  ich  beim  Waldesrauschen  hier 
Gedankenvoll  gesessen. 


Looking  Upwards 

Though  longing  for  Heaven,  thence  far 

am  I; 
Lord,  let  be  given  grace  from  on  high! 
If  I  despise  it,  lost  let  me  be: 

But  if  I  prize  it,  guide  me  to  Thee! 

Harmony 

Now  all  around  is  hushed  and  still, 
And  men  on  earth  are  sleeping, 
My  soul,  that  seeks  His  guiding  will, 
Rests  safely  in  His  keeping. 

Ignoble  acts  and  useless  strife, 
That  were  by  day  begotten, 
In  this  hushed  hour  no  more  are  rife, 
But  buried  are  forgotten. 

Another  King,  whose  ways  are  wise, 
Who  peace  would  be  sustaining, 
Now  o'er  the  wide  world's  destinies 
Is  gloriously  reigning. 

Resignation 

Come,  earth's  true  friend,  thou  tranquil 

night! 
As  thou  dost  fall  o'er  plain  and  height, 
The  breezes  all  are  sleeping; 
A  sailor  only,  o'er  the  sea, 
Sings  praise  to  gracious  God 
That  He  still  holds  him  in  His  keeping. 

Like  clouds  flies  on  each  fleeting  year, 
And  leaves  me  standing  lonely  here, 
By  all  the  world  forgotten. 
Then  mystical,  thou  com'st  to  me 
Whilst  resting  'neath  this  woodland  tree, 
And  mem'ries  are  begotten! 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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O  Trost  der  Welt,  du  stille  Nacht! 
Der  Tag  hat  mich  so  mud'  gemacht, 
Das  weite  Meer  schon  dunkelt, 
Laf?>  ausruhn  mich  von  Lust  und  Not, 
Bis  dafi  das  ew'ge  Morgenrot 
Den  stillen  Wald  durchfunkelt. 

Letzte  Bitte 

Wie  ein  todeswunder  Streiter, 

der  den  Weg  verloren  hat, 

schwank'  ich  nun  und  kann  nicht  weiter, 

von  dem  Leben  sterbensmatt. 

Nacht  schon  decket  alle  Miiden, 

und  so  still  ist's  um  mich  her, 

Herr,  gib  Frieden! 

Herr,  auch  mir  gib  endlich  Frieden, 

denn  ich  wiinsch'  und  hoff '  nichts  mehr! 

Ergebung 

Dein  Wille,  Herr,  geschehe! 
Verdunkelt  schweigt  das  Land. 
Im  Zug  der  Wetter  sehe 
ich  schauernd  deine  Hand. 
O  mit  uns  Siindern  gehe 
erbarmend  ins  Gericht! 
Ich  beug'  im  tiefsten  Wehe 
zum  Staub  mein  Angesicht. 
Dein  Wille,  Herr,  geschehe! 

Erhebung 

So  laf?>  herein  nun  brechen 
die  Brandung,  wie  sie  will, 
du  darfst  ein  Wort  nur  sprechen, 
so  wird  der  Abgrund  still. 
Und  bricht  die  letzte  Briicke 
zu  dir,  der  treulich  steht, 
hebt  iiber  Not  und  Gliicke 
mich  einsam  das  Gebet. 


0  earth's  true  friend,  thou  tranquil  night! 
Beside  my  wearied  form  alight, 

The  sea  now  dark  is  growing. 
From  pain  and  pleasure  let  me  rest 
Till  here,  its  pow'r  to  manifest, 
The  morning  sun  is  glowing. 

The  Last  Prayer 

Like  a  warrior  sorely  stricken, 
Wandering  from  the  field  of  strife, 
Reeling,  mists  around  me  thicken, 
.  Death  now  hovers  o'er  my  life! 
With  the  night  is  calm  descending, 
And  it  spreads  the  tired  earth  o'er. 
Lord,  give  to  me  peace  unending, 
Lord,  to  me  give  peace  unending, 
This  I  crave,  and  nothing  more. 

Submission 

Thy  will  be  done  forever! 

Dark,  silent  grows  the  land. 

Within  the  coming  storm  I  see, 

I,  trembling,  trembling,  see  Thy  hand. 

Lord,  ne'er  forsake  us 

When  we  to  judgment  have  to  go! 

1  bow  my  face  before  Thee, 
In  penitence  and  woe. 
Thy  will  be  done  forever! 

Exaltation 

Then  let  the  floods  be  waging 
The  fiercest  war  they  will. 
One  word  from  Thee,  their  raging 
Will  all  be  hushed  and  still. 
And  should  the  last  bridge  sever, 
My  pray'rs  will  carry  me, 
Though  fate  be  'gainst  me  ever, 
All  safe  at  last  to  Thee. 


MARTIN  AMLIN  Three  Madrigals 

1.  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  (Canons) 

(Text:  Anonymous) 

The  Lavedi  Fortune 

Is  bothe  frend  and  fo, 
Of  oure  she  maketh  riche 

Of  riche  pure  also, 


Lady  Fortune 


She  turneth  wo  al  into  wele 
And  wele  al  into  wo, 

Ne  triste  noman  to  this  wele 
The  wheel  it  turneth  so. 


misery  into  prosperity 

let  no  man  trust  to  this  prosperity 
Wheel  (i.e.  of  Fortune) 


2.  "Icarus"  (Perpetuum  Mobile) 

Text  from  Robert  Jones  Second  Book  of  Songs  and  Airs 

Love  wing'd  my  Hopes  and  taught  me  how  to  fly 
Far  from  the  base  earth,  but  not  to  mount  too  high: 

For  true  pleasure 

Lives  in  measure, 

Which  if  men  forsake, 
Blinded  they  into  folly  run  and  grief  for  pleasure  take. 

But  my  vain  Hopes,  proud  of  their  new-taught  flight, 
Enamour'd  sought  to  woo  the  sun's  fair  light, 

Whose  rich  brightness 

Moved  their  lightness 

To  aspire  so  high 
That  all  scorch'd  and  consumed  with  fire  now  drown'd  in  woe  they  lie. 

And  none  but  Love  their  woeful  hap  did  rue, 
For  Love  did  know  that  their  desires  were  true; 

Though  fate  frowned, 

And  now  drowned 

They  in  sorrow  dwell, 
It  was  the  purest  light  of  heav'n  for  whose  fair  love  they  fell. 

"To  Music"  (Lullaby) 

From  poems  by  Robert  Herrick  ("To  Music,  to  Becalm  his  Fever") 
and  William  Strode  ("In  Commendation  of  Music") 

Charm  me  asleep,  and  melt  me  so 

With  thy  delicious  numbers, 
That,  being  ravish'd,  hence  I  go 

Away  in  easy  slumbers. 

O  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air, 
My  senses  rock  with  wonder  sweet; 
Like  snow  on  wool  thy  fallings  are, 
Soft,  like  a  spirit's,  are  thy  feet; 


Then  make  me  weep 
My  pains  asleep; 
And  give  me  such  reposes 
That  I,  poor  I, 
May  think  thereby 
I  live  and  die 
'Mongst  roses. 

Grief  who  need  fear 

That  hath  an  ear? 

Down  let  him  lie 

And  slumbering  die, 

And  change  his  soul  for  harmony. 
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ILDEBRANDO  PIZZETTI:  Due  Composizioni  Corali 

Poetry  by  Sappho  in  an  Italian  version  by  Manara  Valgimigli 


II  giardino  di  Afrodite. 

Un  boschetto  di  meli; 

Su  gli  altari  bruciano  incensi 

Mormora  fresca  l'acqua  tra  i  rami, 

tacimente. 
Tutto  il  luogo  e  ombraso  di  rose 
Stormiscono  le  fronde,  e  ne  discende 

molle  sopore. 
E  di  fiori  di  loto  eome  a  festa  fiorisce 

il  prato,  esalano  gli  aneti  sapore 

di  miele. 
Questa  e  la  tua  di  mora,  Cipride:  qui  tu 

recingi  le  infule  sacre, 
e  in  auree  coppe  versi,  copiosamente, 

nettare  e  gioia,  o  Cipridi. 


The  Garden  of  Aphrodite 

A  litde  wood  of  apple  trees; 
On  the  altar  burns  the  incense; 
The  fresh  water  murmurs  silently 

among  the  trees. 
The  whole  place  is  shaded  by  roses. 
The  fronds  rustie  and  spread  a 

sweet  drowsiness, 
And,  as  for  a  feast,  the  meadow 

blossoms  with  lotus  flowers  and 

the  dill  gives  off  a  scent  of  honey. 
This  is  your  home,  Venus:  here  you 

enclose  the  sacred  ribbon, 
and  in  golden  cups  pour,  abundandy, 

nectar  and  joy,  O  Venus. 


Piena  sorgeva  la  luna 

Piena  sorgeva  la  luna; 

E  intorno  all'ara  le  fanciulle  stettero 

In  torno  all'amabile  ara  le  fanciulle 
cretesi  in  cadenza,  coi  molli  piedi, 
in  cadenza  danzavano,  leggermente 
sul  tenero  fiore  dell'erba  movendo. 

Le  stelle  intorno  alia  bella  luna  velano 
il  volto  lucente,  quando  piena,  al  suo 
colmo,  argentea,  splende  su  tutta 
la  terra. 


The  Full  Moon  Rose 

The  full  moon  rose, 

And  around  the  altar  the  girls  stood. 

Around  the  lovable  altar  the  girls  of 
Crete,  danced  rhythmically  with  soft 
feet,  lighdy  moving  on  the  tender 
flower  of  the  grass. 

The  stars  around  the  beautiful  moon 
veil  their  bright  faces  when  she,  at  her 
height,  shines  like  silver  on  the  whole 
earth. 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequendy. 


FRANCIS  POULENC  Sept  Chansons 

Translations  by  Frances  Kadinoff 


La  Blanche  Neige 

(Guillaume  Apollinaire) 
Les  anges  les  anges  dans  le  ciel 
Fun  est  vetu  en  officier 


The  white  snow 

Angels,  angels  in  heaven 
One  is  dressed  as  an  officer 


L'un  est  vetu  en  cuisinier 

One  is  dressed  as  a  cook 

Et  les  autres  chantent. 

And  the  others  sing. 

Bel  officier  couleur  du  ciel 

Handsome  sky-blue  officer 

Le  doux  printemps  longtemps  apres  Noel 

Gentle  long-after- Christmas  spring 

Te  medaillera  dun  beau  soleil 

Will  bemedal  you  with  a  beautiful  sun 

Le  cuisinier  plume  les  oies. 

The  cook  is  plucking  geese. 

Ah!  tombe  neige 

Ah\  Fall  snow 

Tombe  et  que  n'ai-je 

Fall  but  alas 

Ma  bienaimee  entre  mes  bras. 

Were  my  beloved  in  my  arms. 

A  peine  defiguree 

Scarcely  disfigured 

(Paul  Eluard) 

Adieu  tristesse 

Farewell  sadness 

Bonjour  tristesse 

Greetings  sadness 

Tu  es  inscrite  dans  les  lignes  du 

You  are  inscribed  in  the  cracks  of 

plafond 

the  ceiling 

Tu  es  inscrite  dans  le  yeux  que  j'aime 

You  are  inscribed  in  the  eyes  that  I  love 

Tu  n'es  pas  tout  a  fait  la  misere, 

You  are  not  quite  misery 

Car  les  levres  les  plus  pauvres  te 

For  the  lips  of  the  poorest  denounce 

denoncent 

you 

Par  un  sourire 

With  a  smile 

Amour  des  corps  aimables 

Greetings  sadness 

Puissance  de  l'amour 

Love  from  loveable  bodies 

Dont  l'amabilite  surgit 

Power  of  love 

Comme  un  monstre  sans  corps. 

From  which  sprouts  loveableness 

Tete  desappointee. 

Like  a  bodiless  monster 

Tristesse,  beau  visage. 

Disappointed  head 

Adieu  tristesse. 

Sadness  lovely  countenance 

Par  une  nuit  nouvelle 

Through  another  night 

(Eluard) 

Femme  avec  laquelle  j'ai  vecu 

Woman  with  whom  I  have  lived 

Femme  avec  laquelle  je  vis 

Woman  with  whom  I  live 

Femme  avec  laquelle  je  vivrai 

Woman  with  whom  I  shall  live 

Toujours  la  meme, 

Always  the  same 

11  te  fat  un  manteau  rouge, 

You  need  a  red  coat 

Des  gants  roug'  un  masque  rouge 

Red  gloves  a  red  mask 

Et  des  bas  noirs 

And  black  stockings 

Des  raisons  des  preu-ves 

Motives  enticements 

De  te  voir  toute  nue 

For  seeing  you  naked 

Nudite  pure  6  parure  paree. 

Pure  nudity  oh  adorned  adornment 

Seins  6  mon  coeur. 

Breasts  oh  my  heart 
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Tous  le  droits 

(Eluard) 

Simule 

L'ombre  fleurie  des  fleurs  suspendues 

au  printemps 
Le  jour  le  plus  court  de  l'annee  et  la 

nuit  esquimau. 
L'agonie  des  visionnaires  de  l'autonne 
L'odeur  de  roses,  la  savante  brulure 

de  l'ortie. 
Etends  des  linges  transparents 
Dans  la  clairiere  de  tes  yeux. 
Montre  les  ravages  du  feu  ses  oeuvres 

d'inspire 
Et  le  paradis  de  sa  cendre 
Le  phenomene  abstrait  luttant  avec  les 

aiguilles  de  la  pendule. 
Les  blessures  de  la  verite  les  serments 

qui  ne  plient  pas 
Montre-toi. 

Tu  peux  sortir  en  robe  de  cristal, 
Ta  beaute  continue 
Tes  yeux  versent  des  larmes,  des 

caresses,  des  sourires. 
Tes  yeux  sont  sans  secret,  sans  limites. 
Simule  l'ombre  des  fleurs,  suspendues 

au  printemps. 

Belle  et  ressemblante 

(Eluard) 

Un  visage  a  la  fin  du  jour 

Un  berceau  dans  les  feuilles  mortes 

du  jour 
Un  bouuet  de  pluie  nue 
Tout  soleil  cache 
Toute  source  des  sour  au  fond  de  l'eau. 

Tout  miroir  des  moroirs  brises 
Un  visage  dans  les  balances  du  silence 
Un  caillou  parmi  d'autres  cailloux 
Pour  les  fronds  des  dernieres  lueurs 

du  jour. 
Un  visage  semblable  a  tous  les  visages 

oublies. 


All  rights 

Simulate 

The  flowery  shadow  hanging  springtime 

flowers 
The  shortest  day  of  the  year  and  the 

eskimo  night 
The  agony  of  autumn's  visionaries 
The  odor  of  roses  the  cunning  burn  of 

the  nettle 
Stretch  transparent  cloths 
Against  the  clearing  of  your  eyes 
Show  the  ravages  of  fire  its  works  of 

inspiration 
And  the  paradise  of  its  ashes 
The  abstract  phenomenon  struggling 

with  the  hands  of  the  pendulum 
The  wounds  of  truth  oaths  which  yield 

not 
Reveal  yourself 

You  may  emerge  in  a  crystal  dress 
Your  beauty  continues 
Your  eyes  shed  tears,  caresses,  smiles 

Your  eyes  are  without  secret,  boundless 
Like  the  shadow  of  flowers  hung  in 
springtime. 

Beautiful  and  resembling 

A  face  at  day's  end 

A  cradle  in  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  day 

A  bouquet  of  naked  rain 

All  sun  hidden 

Every  source  from  every  spring  in  the 

depths  of  water 
Each  mirror  from  mirrors  shattered 
A  face  in  the  balance  of  silence 
A  pebble  among  other  pebbles 
For  the  discharge  of  day's  last  rays 

A  face  resembling  all  forgotten  faces. 


Marie 

(Eluard) 
Vous  y  dansiez  petite  fille 
Y  danserez  vous  mere  grande 
C'est  la  maclotte  qui  sautille 
Toutes  les  cloches  sonneront 
Quand  done  reviendrezvous  Marie 


Marie 

You  danced  it  as  a  little  girl 

Will  you  dance  it  when  a  grandmother 

'Tis  the  hopping  and  skiping  maclotte 

All  the  bells  will  ring  out 

When  will  you  come  back  Marie 


Des  masques  sont  silencieux 
Et  la  musique  est  si  lointaine 
Quelle  semble  venir  des  cieux 
Oui  je  veux  vous  aimer  mais  vous 

aimer  a  peine 
Et  mon  mal  est  delicieux 

Les  brebis  s'en  vont  dans  la  neige 
Flocons  de  laine  et  ceux  d'argent 
Des  soldats  passent  et  que  n'aije 
Un  Coeur  a  moi  ce  Coeur  changeant. 
Changeant  et  puis  encor  que  sais  je 

Sais-je  ou  s'en  iront  tes  cheveux 
Crepus  comme  mer  qui  moutonne. 
Et  tes  mains  feuilles  de  l'automne 
Que  jonchent  aussi  nos  aveux. 

Je  passais  au  bord  de  la  Seine 

Un  livre  ancien  sous  le  bras 

Le  fleuve  est  pareil  a  ma  peine 

II  s'ecoule  et  ne  tarit  pas 

Quand  done  finira  la  semaine 

Quand  done  reviendrez  vous  Marie . . . 

Luire 

(Apollinaire) 

Terre  irreprochablement  cultivee, 
Miel  d'aube,  soleil  en  fleurs, 
Coureur  tenant  encore  par  un  fil  au 

dormeur. 
(Noeud  par  intelligences) 
Et  le  jetant  sur  son  epaule:  "II  n'a 

jamais  ete  plus  neuf,  II  n'a  jamais  ete 

si  lourd." 
Usure,  II  sera  plus  leger,  Utile. 
Clair  soleil  d'ete  avec:  Sa  chaleur,  sa 

douceur,  sa  tranquillite. 
Et,  vite, 
Les  porteurs  de  fleurs  en  Fair  touchent 

de  la  terre. 
Terre  irreprochablement  cultivee, 
Miel  d'aube,  soleil  en  fleurs, 
Coureur  tenant  par  un  fil  au  dormeur. 

Clair  soleil  d'ete. 


The  masks  are  silent 

And  the  music  so  distant 

That  it  seems  to  come  from  the  heavens 

Yes  I  want  to  love  you  but  just  barely 

And  my  hurt  feels  delicious 

Sheep  go  into  snow 

Flocks  of  wool  among  the  silver 

Soldiers  pass — would  I 

A  heart  of  my  own  this  fickle  heart 

Forever  changing  and  then  again  what 

do  I  know 
Do  I  know  where  your  hair  will  fly 
Frizzy  as  a  whitecapped  sea 
And  your  hands  like  autumn  leaves 
Also  scattering  our  avowals 

I  was  walking  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
An  old  book  under  my  arm 
The  river  is  similar  to  my  anguish 
It  flows  and  does  not  cease 
When  then  will  the  week  end. 
When  will  you  come  back  Marie. . . 

To  shine 

Land  faultlessly  cultivated 
Dawn's  honey,  efflorescent  sun 
Runner  still  clinging  to  the  sleeper  by 

a  thread 
(Bond  through  insights) 
And  throwing  it  on  his  shoulder:  "It  was 

never  so  new,  It  was  never  so  heavy." 

Used,  it  will  be  lighter,  Useful. 
Clear  summer  sun  with:  Its  warmth, 

its  gentleness,  its  tranquility 
And,  quick, 
The  carriers  of  flowers  in  mid-air  touch 

the  ground 
Land  faultlessly  cultivated 
Dawn's  honey,  efflorescent  sun 
Runner  still  clinging  to  the  sleeper  by 

a  thread 
Clear  summer  sun. 
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GABRIEL  FAURE  Madrigal,  Opus  35 

Inhumaines  qui,  sans  merci 
Vous  reaillez  de  notre  souci. 

Aimez  quand  on  vous  aime. 
Ingrats,  qui  ne  vous  doutez  pas 
Des  reves  eclos  sur  vos  pas. 
Aimez  quand  on  vous  aime. 
Sachez,  6  cruelles  Beautes 
Que  les  jours  d'aimer  sont  comptes. 
Sachez,  Amoureux  inconstants 

Que  le  bien  d'aimer  n'a  qu'un  temps! 
Aimez  quand  on  vous  aime. 

Un  meme  destin  nous  poursuit 
Et  notre  folie  est  la  meme 
C'est  celle  d'aimer  qui  nous  fuit; 
C'est  celle  de  fuir  qui  nous  aime. 


Women,  cruelty  is  your  way, 
With  your  mocking  smiles  and 

your  play. 
Love  now,  don't  love  tomorrow, 
Men,  heartless  you  are,  and  it  seems 
You  only  scorn  our  love-longing  dreams. 
Love  now,  don't  love  tomorrow. 
You'll  learn  all  too  late  in  dismay 
How  we  could  have  loved  you  today. 
You'll  learn,  for  this  love  you  now 

spurn 
Once  destroyed  there's  never  return. 
Love  now,  don't  love  tomorrow. 

You  are  not  alone  in  such  grief, 
yours  is  not  the  heart's  only  madness. 
Those  fleeing  from  us  we  adore, 
While  fleeing  from  those  who  adore  us. 


L. 
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The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  in  each  group. 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT  (1797-1828) 

Der  Musensohn,  D.764 

Durch  feld  und  Wald  zu  schweifen, 

Mein  Liedchen  weg  zu  pfeifen, 

So  geht's  von  Ort  zu  Ort! 

Und  nach  dem  Takte  reget 

Und  nach  dem  Mass  beweget 

Sich  alles  an  mir  fort. 

Ich  kann  sie  kaum  erwarten, 
Die  erste  Blum'  im  Garten, 
Die  erste  Bliit'  am  Baum. 
Sie  griissen  meine  Lieder, 
Und  kommt  der  Winter  wieder, 
Sing  ich  noch  jenen  Traum. 

Ich  sing  ihn  in  der  Weite, 
Auf  Eises  Lang'  und  Breite, 
Da  bluht  der  Winter  schon! 
Auch  diese  Bliite  schwindet, 
Und  neue  Freunde  findet 
Sich  auf  bedaubten  Hohn. 

Denn  wie  ich  bei  der  Linde 
Das  junge  Volkchen  finde, 
Sogleich  erreg  ich  sie. 
Der  stumpfe  Bursche  blaht  sich. 
Das  steife  Madchen  dreht  sich 
Nach  meiner  Melodie. 

Ihr  gebt  den  Sohlen  Fliigel 
Und  treibt  durch  Tal  und  Hiigel 


Son  of  the  Muses 

Through  field  and  through  forest, 

piping  my  song, 

Is  how  I  roam  from  place  to  place! 

And  the  whole  world  keeps  time, 

and  moves  in  rhythm 

with  me. 

Impatiently  I  await 

the  first  bloom  in  the  garden, 

the  first  blossom  on  the  tree. 

I  greet  them  in  my  songs, 

and  when  winter  returns, 

I  still  sing  of  them  as  a  dream. 

Far  and  wide  I  sing  them, 
throughout  the  icy  realm, 
then  winter  blossoms  fair! 
That  flowering,  too,  passes, 
and  new  delight  is  found 
in  the  villages  of  the  hills. 

For  when,  by  the  lime  tree, 

on  young  folk  I  chance, 

I  rouse  them  in  a  trice. 

The  bumpkin  puffs  his  chest  out, 

the  prim  maiden  twirls 

in  time  to  my  melody. 

You  wing  your  favorite's  feet, 
and  over  hill  and  dale 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Den  Liebling  weit  von  Haus. 
Ihr  lieben,  holden  Musen, 
Wann  ruh  ich  ihr  am  Busen 
Auch  endlich  wieder  aus? 

— -Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 


drive  him  far  from  home. 
Dear,  kindly  Muses, 
when,  on  her  bosom, 
shall  I  at  last  find  rest? 
— tr.  George  Bird  and  Richard  Stokes 


An  die  Natur,  D.372 

Siifie,  heilige  Natur, 

Lafi  mich  gehn  auf  deiner  Spur, 

Leite  mich  an  deiner  Hand, 

Wie  ein  Kind  am  Gangelband! 

Wenn  ich  dann  ermudet  bin, 
Sink'  ich  dir  am  Busen  hin, 
Atme  siifte  Himmelslust 
Hangend  an  der  Mutterbrust. 

Ach!  wie  wohl  ist  mir  bei  dir! 
Will  dich  lieben  fur  und  fur; 
La£  mich  gehn  auf  deiner  Spur, 
Siifte,  heilige  Natur! 

— Friedrich  Leopold,  Grafzu  Stolberg 


To  Nature 

Sweet,  holy  Nature, 

let  me  follow  in  your  footsteps; 

lead  me  by  your  hand 

like  a  child  in  reins! 

If  then  I  grow  tired 
I  shall  sink  down  on  your  bosom, 
breathe  the  sweet  joy  of  heaven 
Hanging  at  my  mother's  breast! 

Ah!  How  good  I  feel  near  you! 
I  will  love  you  for  ever  and  ever; 
let  me  follow  in  your  footsteps, 
sweet,  holy  Nature! 

— tr.  Robert  Jordan 


Auf  dem  See,  D.543 

Und  frische  Nahrung,  neues  Blut 

Saug  ich  aus  freier  Welt: 

Wie  ist  Natur  so  hold  und  gut, 

Die  mich  am  Busen  halt! 

Die  Welle  wieget  unsern  Kahn 
Im  Rudertakt  hinauf, 
Und  Berge,  wolkig  himmelan, 
Begegnen  unserm  Lauf. 

Aug,  mein  Aug,  was  sinkst  du  nieder? 
Goldne  Traume,  kommt  ihr  wieder? 
Weg,  du  Traum!  so  gold  du  bist: 
Hier  auch  Lieb  und  Leben  ist. 

Auf  der  Welle  blinken 
Tausend  schwebende  Sterne, 
Weiche  Nebel  trinken 
Rings  die  turmende  Feme; 

Morgenwind  umflugelt 
Die  beschattete  Bucht, 
Und  im  See  bespiegelt 
Sich  die  reifende  Frucht. 

— -Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 


On  the  Lake 

And  I  suck  in  fresh  sustenance,  new 

blood 
from  the  world  at  large; 
how  gracious  and  good  is  nature 
which  clasps  me  to  its  bosom! 

The  waves  swing  our  boat 
upward,  in  time  with  the  oars, 
and  mountains,  cloudy  toward  the  sky, 
come  to  meet  our  course. 

Eye,  eye  of  mine,  why  are  you  drooping? 
Golden  dreams,  will  you  return? 
Away,  dream,  golden  as  you  are! 
Here  too  are  love  and  life. 

Twinkling  on  the  wave  are 

a  thousand  floating  stars; 

soft  mists  swallow  up 

the  towering  distance  on  all  sides; 

a  morning  breeze  wafts  around 
the  bay  in  shadow, 
and  the  lake  reflects 
the  ripening  fruit. 

— tr.  Robert  Jordan 


DieAllmacht,D.852 

Gross  ist  Jehova,  der  Herr!  Denn 

Himmel 
Und  Erde  verkiinden  seine  Macht. 
Du  horst  sie  im  brausenden  Sturm, 
In  des  Waldstroms  laut 

aufrauschendem  Ruf; 
Du  horst  sie  im  griinenden  Waldes 

Gesausel; 
Siehst  sie  in  wogender  Saaten  Gold, 
In  lieblicher  Blumen  gliihendem 

Schmelz, 
Im  Glanz  des  sternebesaten  Himmels! 
Furchtbar  tont  sie  im  Donnergeroll 
Und  flammt  in  des  Blitzes  schnell 

hinzuckendem  Flug. 
Doch  kiindet  das  pochende  Herz  dir 

fuhlbarer  noch 
Jehovas  Macht,  des  ewigen  Gottes, 
Blickst  du  flehend  empor  und  hoffst  auf 

Huld  und  Erbarmen. 

— -Johann  Ladislaus  Pyrker 


Omnipotence 

Great  is  Jehovah  the  Lord!  For  heaven 

and  earth  proclaim  His  might. 
You  hear  it  in  the  roaring  storm, 
in  the  loud,  rushing  call  of  the  forest 

stream; 
you  hear  it  in  the  greenwood's  murmur, 

behold  it  in  the  gold  of  waving  corn, 
in  the  glow  of  delightful  flowers, 

in  the  star- strewn  heavens'  gleam; 
awful  its  sound  in  the  roll  of  thunder 
and  its  flame  in  the  lightning's  swift 

jagged  flight. 
But  more  palpably  to  you  will  the 

beating  heart  proclaim 
the  might  of  Jehovah,  God  Eternal, 
if,  beseeching,  up  you  gaze,  hoping  for 

grace  and  pity. 

— tr.  George  Bird  and  Richard  Stokes 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  (1864-1949) 

Heimliche  Aufforderung,  Op.  27,  No.  3 
Auf,  hebe  die  funkelnde  Schale  empor 

zum  Mund, 
Und  trinke  beim  Freudenmahle  dein 

Herz  gesund. 
Und  wenn  du  sie  hebst,  so  winke  mir 

heimlich  zu, 
Dann  lachle  ich  und  dann  trinke  ich 

still  wie  du. 

Und  still  gleich  mir  betrachte  um  uns 

das  Heer 
Der  trunknen  Schwatzer — verachte  sie 

nicht  zu  sehr. 
Nein,  hebe  die  blinkende  Schale,  gefullt 

mit  Wein, 
Und  lafi  beim  larmenden  Mahle  sie 

glucklich  sein. 

Doch  hast  du  das  Mahl  genossen,  den 

Durst  gestillt, 
Dann  verlasse  der  lauten  Genossen 

festfreudiges  Bild, 
Und  wandle  hinaus  in  den  Garten 

zum  Rosenstrauch, 
Dort  will  ich  dich  dann  erwarten  nach 

altem  Brauch, 


Secret  Invitation 

Raise  to  your  lips  the  sparkling  cup, 

drink,  at  this  feast,  to  your  hearts  and 

your  health. 
And  raising  it,  wink  to  me  in  secret, 

I'll  then  smile,  and  quiet  as  you, 
will  drink. 

And  quietly,  as  I,  look  around  us 

host  of  drunken  revelers — scorn  them 

not  too  much. 
No,  raise  the  twinkling  wine-filled  cup, 

let  them  be  happy  at  their  noisy  feast. 

But  having  eaten,  satisfied  your  thirst, 

leave  the  loud  company's  festive  scene, 

and  to  the  garden  wander,  to  the 

rosebush — 
there  I'll  wait,  which  is  our  custom, 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Und  will  an  die  Brust  dir  sinken,  eh 

du's  gehofft, 
Und  deine  Kiisse  trinken,  wie  ehmals 

oft, 
Und  flechten  in  deine  Haare  der  Rose 

Pracht. 
O  komm,  du  wunderbare,  ersehnte 

Nacht! 

— -John  Henry  Mackay 


and,  in  the  usual  way,  I'll  sink  upon 

your  breast, 
drinking  your  kisses,  as  many  times 

before, 
and  in  your  hair  I'll  twine  the  roses' 

splendor. 
Wonderful  and  longed-for  night, 

O  come! 

— translation  ©Jessye  Norman 


Seitdem  dein  Aug',  Op.  17,  No.  1 

Seitdem  dein  Aug'  in  meines  schaute, 
Und  Liebe,  wie  vom  Himmel  her, 
Aus  ihm  auf  mich  herniedertaute, 
Was  bote  mir  die  Erde  mehr? 

Ihr  Bestes  hat  sie  mir  gegeben, 
Und  von  des  Herzens  stillem  Gliick 
Ward  ubervoll  mein  ganzes  Leben 
Durch  jenen  einen  Augenblick. 

— Adolf  Friedrich,  Graf  von  Schack 


Since  your  eyes 

Since  your  eyes  looked  into  mine 
and  love  fell  like 
the  dew  of  heaven  onto  me, 
what  else  can  earth  offer  me? 

It  has  given  me  its  best, 

and  my  heart's  quiet  joy 

has  overflowed  into  my  entire  life, 

with  every  single  glance. 


Ich  trage  meine  Minne,  Op.  32,  No.  1 

Ich  trage  meine  Minne 

vor  Wonne  stumm 

Im  Herzen  und  im  Sinne 

mit  mir  herum. 

Ja,  dass  ich  dich  gefunden, 

du  liebes  Kind, 

Das  freut  mich  alle  Tage, 

die  mir  beschieden  sind. 

Und  ob  auch  der  Himmel  triibe, 

kohlschwarz  die  Nacht, 

Hell  leuchtet  meiner  Liebe 

goldsonnige  Pracht. 

Und  liigt  auch  die  Welt  in  Siinden, 

so  tut  mir's  weh, 

Die  arge  muss  erblinden 

vor  deiner  Unschuld  Schnee. 

— Karl  Friedrich  Henckell 


I  bear  my  love 

I  bear  my  love 

with  rapture  mute, 

about  with  me 

in  heart  and  thought. 

Yes,  that  I  have  found  you, 

sweet  child, 

will  cheer  me  all 

my  allotted  days. 

And  though  skies  be  dim, 

the  night  coal-black, 

bright  shines  the  gold  sun's 

splendor  of  my  love. 

And  though  the  world  may  sinfully  He, 

I'm  sorry — 

the  mean  world  must  be  blinded 

by  your  purity's  snow. 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  in  each  group. 
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Allerseelen,  Op.  10,  No.  8 

Stell  auf  den  Tisch  die  duftenden 

Reseden 
Die  letzten  roten  Astern  trag  herbei, 
Und  lass  uns  wieder  von  der  Liebe  reden, 
Wie  einst  im  Mai. 

Gib  mir  die  Hand,  dass  ich  sie  heimlich 

driicke, 
Und  wenn  man's  sieht,  mir  ist  es  einerlei; 
Gib  mir  nur  einen  deiner  siissen  Blicke, 
Wie  einst  im  Mai. 

Es  bliiht  und  duftet  heut  auf  jedem 

Grabe, 
Ein  Tag  im  Jahr  ist  ja  den  Toten  frei, 
Komm  an  mein  Herz,  dass  ich  dich 

wieder  habe, 
Wie  einst  im  Mai. 

— Hermann  von  Gilm  zu  Rosenegg 


All  Souls 

Set  the  fragrant  mignonettes  on  the 

table, 
bring  in  the  last  red  asters, 
and  let  us  speak  of  love  once  again, 
as  once  in  May. 

Give  me  your  hand  to  press  in  secret, 

if  people  see,  I  do  not  care; 

give  me  but  one  of  your  sweet  looks, 

as  once  in  May. 

Today,  each  grave  has  fragrant  flowers, 

for  one  day  of  the  year  the  dead  are  free, 
come  close  to  my  heart,  and  so  be  mine 

again, 
as  once  in  May. 


Cacilie,  Op.  27,  No.  2 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  traumen  heisst 

Von  brennenden  Kussen,  von  Wandern 

Und  Ruhen  mit  der  Geliebten, 

Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und 

plaudernd — 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  neigtest  dein 

Herz! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  bangen  heisst 
In  einsamen  Nachten  umschauert  vom 

Sturm, 
Da  niemand  trostest  milden  Mundes 

kampfmiide  Seele, — 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir. 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  leben  heisst, 
Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit 

weltschaffendem  Atem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen  zu 

seligen  Hoh'n, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  lebtest  mit  mir. 

— Heinrich  Hart 


Cecily 

If  you  but  knew  what  it  is  to  dream 
Of  burning  kisses,  of  wandering, 
Of  reposing  with  the  lov'd  one, 
Of  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes, 

and  caressing,  and  chatting — 
If  you  but  knew  it,  you  would  let  your 

heart  consent! 

If  you  but  knew  what  it  is  to  be  afraid 
Through  the  lonely  nights,  assailed 

by  storms, 
When  no  one  soothes  with  gende  words 

the  strife-weary  soul — 
If  you  but  knew  it,  you  would  come  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew  what  it  is  to  live 
Surrounded  by  the  world-creating 

breath  of  divinity, 
To  soar  upwards,  raised  and  carried  to 

sublime  heights — 
If  you  but  knew  this,  you  would  live 

with  me. 


— INTERMISSION- 
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CLAUDE  DEBUSSY  (1862-1918) 


Beau  Soir 

Lorsqu'au  soleil  couchant  les  riviere 

sont  roses, 
Et  qu'un  tiede  frisson  court  sur  les 

champs  de  ble, 
Un  conseil  d'etre  heureux  semble  sortir 

des  choses 
Et  monter  vers  le  coeur  trouble. 

Un  conseil  de  gouter  le  charme  d'etre 

au  monde 
Cependant  qu'on  est  jeune  et  que  le  soir 

est  beau, 
Car  nous  en  allons,  comme  s'en  va  cette 

onde: 
Elle  a  la  mer,  nous  au  tombeau. 

— Paul  Bourget 


Beautiful  Evening 

When  the  rivers  are  rosy  in  the  setting 

sun, 
and  a  mild  tremor  runs  over  the  corn 

fields, 
an  exhortation  to  be  happy  seems  to 

emanate  from  things 
and  rises  from  the  troubled  heart. 

An  exhortation  to  enjoy  the  charm  of 

being  alive 
while  one  is  young  and  the  evening  is 

beautiful, 
for  we  go  away,  as  this  stream  goes: 

the  stream  to  the  sea,  we  to  the  tomb. 
— tr.  Winifred  Radford 


Nuit  d'etoiles 

Nuit  d'etoiles,  sous  tes  voiles, 
sous  ta  brise  et  tes  parfums, 
triste  lyre  qui  soupire, 
je  reve  aux  amours  defunts. 

La  sereine  melancolie 

vient  eclore  au  fond  de  mon  coeur, 

et  j'entends  l'ame  de  ma  mie 
tressaillir  dans  le  bois  reveur. 

Je  revois  a  notre  fontaine 
tes  regards  bleus  comme  les  cieux; 
cettes  rose,  c'est  ton  haleine, 
et  ces  etoiles  sont  tes  yeux. 

— Theodore  Faullin  de  Banville 


Starlit  Night 

Starry  night,  beneath  your  veils, 
beneath  your  breeze  and  your  scents, 
like  a  sad,  sighing  lyre, 
I  dream  of  loves  that  have  passed  away. 

Serene  melancholy 

comes  into  bloom  in  the  depths  of  my 

heart. 
And  I  hear  the  soul  of  my  sweetheart 
stirring  in  the  dreaming  wood. 

In  our  fountain  I  see  once  more 
your  eyes  as  blue  as  the  sky; 
this  rose  is  your  breath, 
and  these  stars  are  your  eyes. 

— tr.  Robert  Jordan 


Romance 

L'ame  evaporee  et  souffrante, 
Lame  douce,  Fame  odorante 
Des  lis  divins  que  j'ai  cueillis 
Dans  le  jardin  de  ta  pensee, 
Ou  done  les  vents  l'ont-ils  chassee, 
Cette  ame  adorable  des  lis? 

N'est-il  plus  un  parfum  qui  reste 
De  la  suavite  celeste 
Des  jours  ou  tu  m'enveloppais 
D'une  vapeur  surnaturelle, 
Faite  d'espoir,  d'amour  fidele, 
De  beatitude  et  de  paix? 

— Paul  Bourget 


Romance 

The  evanescent  and  suffering  soul, 
the  gentle  soul,  the  fragrant  soul 
of  the  divine  lilies  that  I  have  gathered 
in  the  garden  of  your  thought, 
whither  have  the  winds  driven 
this  adorable  soul  of  the  lilies? 

Is  there  no  perfume  remaining 

of  the  celestial  sweetness, 

from  the  days  when  you  surrounded  me 

with  a  sublime  atmosphere 

of  hope,  of  faithful  love, 

of  beatitude  and  of  peace? 

— tr.  Winifred  Radford 
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Mandoline 

Les  donneurs  de  serenades 
Et  les  belles  ecouteuses, 
Echangent  des  propos  fades 
Sous  les  ramures  chanteuses. 

C'est  Tircis  et  c'est  Aminte, 
Et  c'est  l'eternel  Clitandre, 
Et  c'est  Damis  qui  pour  mainte 
Cruelle  fait  maint  vers  tendre. 

Leurs  courtes  vestes  de  soie, 
Leurs  longues  robes  a  queues, 
Leur  elegance,  leur  joie, 
Et  leurs  molles  ombres  bleues, 

Tourbillonnent  dans  l'extase 
D'une  lune  rose  et  grise, 
Et  la  mandoline  jase 
Parmi  les  frissons  de  brise. 


— Paul  Verlaine 


Mandolin 

The  serenaders 
and  the  lovely  listeners 
exchange  sweet  nothings 
beneath  the  ringing  branches. 

It  is  Tircis  and  Aminte, 
and  the  eternal  Clitandre, 
and  Damis,  who  for  many 
a  cruel  fair  one  writes  many  a  tender 
verse. 

Their  short  silken  doublets 
their  long  trailing  dresses, 
their  elegance,  their  joy, 
and  their  soft  blue  shadows 

whirl  in  the  ecstasy 
of  a  pink  and  grey  moon, 
and  the  mandoline  chatters 
amid  the  quivering  of  the  breeze. 

— tr  Winifred  Radford 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequendy. 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ  (1803-1896) 


Four  songs  from  "Les  Nuits  d'ete" 

Poems  by  Theophile  Gautier 

Villanelle 

Quand  viendra  la  saison  nouvelle, 
Quand  auront  disparu  les  froids, 
Tous  les  deux  nous  irons,  ma  belle, 
Pour  cueillir  le  muguet  aux  bois. 

Sous  nos  pieds  egrenant  les  pedes 
Que  Ton  voit  au  matin  trembler, 
Nous  irons  ecouter  les  merles 
Siffler. 

Le  printemps  est  venu,  ma  belle, 

C'est  le  mois  des  amants  beni; 

Et  l'oiseau,  satinant  son  aile, 

Dit  des  vers  au  rebord  du  nid. 

Oh,  viens  done,  sur  ce  banc  de  mousse 

Pour  parler  de  nos  beaux  amours, 

Et  dis-moi  de  ta  voix  si  douce: 

Toujours! 

Loin,  bien  loin,  egarant  nos  courses, 
Faisons  fuir  le  lapin  cache, 
Et  le  daim  au  miroir  des  sources 
Admirant  son  grand  bois  penche, 
Puis  chez  nous  tout  heureux,  tout 

aises, 
En  paniers  enlacant  nos  doigts, 
Revenons,  rapportant  des  fraises 
Des  bois. 


Villanelle 

When  the  season  changes 
And  the  cold  weather  has  gone, 
My  love,  we  will  go  together 
To  pick  lily-of-the-valley  in  the 

woods. 
Our  feet  scattering 
The  glittering  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
We  will  go  and  hear 
The  blackbirds  sing. 

The  spring  has  come,  my  love, 
It  is  the  blessed  season  for  lovers; 
And  the  bird,  preening  its  wings, 
Sings  songs  from  the  edge  of  its  nest. 
Oh  come  and  sit  on  the  mossy  bank 
And  talk  of  our  happy  love, 
And  say  to  me  in  your  soft  voice: 
For  ever! 

Far,  far  away,  our  footsteps  wandering, 
We'll  startle  the  rabbit  from  its  hiding, 
And  the  deer  watching  its  great  anders 
Mirrored  in  the  stream; 
Then  back  home  in  complete  happiness 

and  contentment, 
Our  fingers  entwined,  return 
Carrying  baskets 
Of  wild  strawberries. 


Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Souleve  ta  paupiere  close 
Qu'effleure  en  songe  virginal. 
Je  suis  le  spectre  d'une  rose 
Que  tu  portais  hier  au  bal. 
Tu  me  pris  encor  emperlee 
Des  pleurs  d'argent  de  l'arrosoir, 

Et  parmi  la  fete  etoilee 

Tu  me  promenas  tout  le  soir. 

O  toi,  qui  de  ma  mort  rut  cause, 
Sans  que  tu  puisses  le  chasser, 
Toutes  les  nuits  mon  spectre  rose 
A  ton  chevet  viendra  danser. 
Mais  ne  crains  rien,  je  ne  reclame 
Ni  messe  ni  De  Profundis. 
Ce  leger  parfum  est  mon  ame 
Et  j 'arrive  du  paradis. 


The  Spectre  of  the  Rose 

Lift  up  your  eyelids 

That  glow  with  a  maiden  dream. 

I  am  the  ghost  of  a  rose 

Which  you  wore  last  night  at  the  ball. 

You  took  me  still  moist 

And  glistening  from  the  gardener's 

spray, 
And  through  the  sparkling  scene 
You  walked  me  with  you  all  evening. 

Oh  you  who  was  cause  of  my  death: 
Without  your  being  able  to  escape  it, 
Night  after  night  my  fragrant  ghost 
Will  come  to  dance  at  your  pillow. 
But  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  exact  no  mass  or  De  Profundis. 
This  faint  perfume  is  my  soul 
And  it  is  from  paradise  that  I  come. 


Mon  destin  fut  digne  d'envie, 
Et  pour  avoir  un  sort  si  beau 
Plus  dun  aurait  donne  sa  vie. 
Car  sur  ton  sein  j'ai  mon  tombeau, 
Et  sur  Falbatre  ou  je  repose 

Un  poete  avec  un  baiser 
Ecrivit:  "Ci-git  une  rose 
Que  tous  les  rois  vont  jalouser" 


My  destiny  was  one  to  be  coveted; 
Many  would  give  their  lives 
To  have  a  fate  as  beautiful  as  mine. 
For  my  tomb  is  on  your  breast, 
And  on  the  marbled  whiteness  where 

I  rest 
A  poet  wrote  with  his  kiss: 
"Here  lies  a  rose 
That  kings  will  envy." 


Sur  les  Lagunes 

Ma  belle  amie  est  morte. 

Je  pleurerai  toujours; 

Sous  la  tombe  elle  emporte 

Mon  ame  et  mes  amours. 

Dans  le  ciel  sans  m'attendre 

Elle  s'en  retourna; 

L'ange  qui  Femmena 

Ne  voulut  pas  me  prendre. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

La  blanche  creature 

Est  couchee  au  cercueil. 

Comme  dans  la  nature 

Tout  me  parait  en  deuil! 

La  colombe  oubliee. 

Pleure  et  songe  a  Fabsent; 

Mon  ame  pleure  et  sent 

Qu'elle  est  depareillee. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

Sur  moi  la  nuit  immense 

S'etend  comme  un  linceul. 

Je  chante  ma  romance 

Que  le  ciel  entend  seul. 

Ah,  comme  elle  etait  belle, 

Et  comme  je  Faimais! 

Je  n'aimerai  jamais 

Une  femme  autant  qu'elle. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 


On  the  Lagoons 

My  fair  one  is  dead. 

I  will  weep  always. 

She  has  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb 

My  whole  being  and  all  my  love. 

She  did  not  wait 

But  returned  to  heaven. 

The  angel  that  drew  her  back 

Would  not  take  me  with  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

Her  white  body 

Sleeps  in  the  grave; 

And  now  all  nature 

Seems  to  me  in  mourning. 

The  foresaken  dove  mourns 

And  broods  on  the  departed; 

My  soul  mourns  and  feels 

As  if  cut  in  two. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

The  vast  night  spreads 

Over  me  like  a  shroud. 

I  sing  my  song, 

And  only  the  sky  hears  it. 

Ah,  how  beautiful  she  was 

And  how  I  loved  her; 

Never  will  I  love 

A  woman  as  I  have  loved  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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The  Tanglewood  Association  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

and 

The  Berkshire  Museum 

present 

ReDISCOVERING  MUSIC  2002 


& 


8  Tuesdays  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at  The  Berkshire  Museum,  39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA 

July  2  Andrew  Pincus,  Berkshire  Eagle  music  critic;  author,  lecturer — "The  Changing 

Musical  Landscape,"  a  panel  discussion  regarding  recent  artistic  and  developmental 
changes  in  the  world  of  classical  music    * 

July  9  Martin  Bookspan,  broadcaster,  panel  moderator,  author,  lecturer — "The  Bernstein 

Legacy,"  with  a  distinguished  panel  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  friends,  musical  col- 
leagues, and  associates 

July  16         Ernest  Liotti,  professor  of  music  history  and  literature,  Loyola  College;  founder  and 
director,  DaCamera  Singers — "Arturo  Toscanini,  Myth  or  Legend?" 

July  23         Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist;  music  director,  Florida  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  con- 
ductor emeritus,  Utah  Symphony;  former  BSO  concertmaster 

July  30         Phyllis  Curtin,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  master  teacher  and  artist  in  voice;  recipi- 
ent of  the  American  Music  Center  2002  Letter  of  Distinction  for  service  to  American 
music — a  master  class  featuring  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 

August  6      Mark  Ludwig,  BSO  violist;  member,  Hawthorne  String  Quartet;  founder  and  direc- 
tor, Terezin  Music  Foundation — "Music  of  the  Holocaust:  A  Legacy  and  Inspiration" 

August  13  Ronald  Feldman,  music  director,  Berkshire  Symphony;  music  faculty,  Williams 
College;  former  BSO  cellist — "The  Sport  of  Music,"  assisted  by  members  of  the 
BSO 

August  20    Dr.  Leon  Botstein,  President,  Bard  College;  music  director,  American  Symphony 

Orchestra;  co-artistic  director,  Bard  Music  Festival;  editor,  "The  Musical  Quarterly"; 
educational  innovator,  author,  and  lecturer — "Myth  and  Reality:  Musical  Culture  in 
Vienna,  1848-1945" 

Tickets  available  by  calling  The  Berkshire  Museum  at  (413)  443-7171,  ext.  11,  or  at  the  door. 

Single  tickets  $10;  8-lecture  series  $65. 

High  school  and  college  students  admitted  free  with  valid  ID. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  BSO  Volunteer  Office  at  (413)  637-5393. 
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You  are  invited  to  take 


Tanglewood    Guided  Tours 

of  Tanglewood 

sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

Free  to  the  public.  Wednesday  at  10:30  a.m.  and  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m. 
Free  to  Sunday  ticket-holders:  Sunday  at  12:30  p.m. 

All  tours  last  one  hour,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center. 
Please  arrive  at  the  Visitor  Center  five  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  tour. 

Group  tours  may  be  scheduled  at  other  times  by  calling  the  Tanglewood  Volunteer  Office  at 
(413)  637-5393.  A  contribution  of  $6  per  person  is  requested  for  scheduled  group  tours. 
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L'lle  inconnue 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

L'aviron  est  d'ivoire, 
Le  pavilion  de  moire, 
Le  gouvernail  d'or  fin. 
J'ai  pour  lest  une  orange, 
Pour  voile  une  aile  d'ange, 
Pour  mousse  un  seraphin. 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

Est-ce  dans  la  Baltique? 
Dans  la  mer  Pacifique? 
Dans  File  de  Java? 
Ou  bien  est-ce  en  Norvege 
Cueillir  la  fleur  de  neige, 
Ou  la  fleur  d'Angsoka? 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 

Menez-moi,  dit  la  belle, 
A  la  rive  fidele 
Ou  Ton  aime  toujours! 
Cette  rive,  ma  chere, 
On  ne  la  connait  guere 
Au  pays  des  amours. 

Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  brise  va  souffler. 


The  Unknown  Isle 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

The  oar  is  ivory, 

The  flag  of  silk, 

The  helm  of  fine  gold. 

For  ballast  I  have  an  orange, 

For  sail,  an  angel's  wing, 

For  ship's  boy  a  seraph. 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

Is  it  to  the  Baltic? 

To  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

To  the  Island  of  Java? 

Or  is  it  to  Norway, 

To  pick  the  snowflowers, 

Or  the  flowers  of  Angsoka? 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

Take  me,  the  fair  one  replies, 

To  the  faithful  shore 

Where  love  lasts  for  ever. 

That  shore,  my  dear, 

Is  little  known 

In  the  country  of  love. 

Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 
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The  Opening  of 

Boston  Symphony 
Broadcast  Archives 

A  12cd  box  set  including  over  15  hours  of 
music,  featuring  every  BSO  music  director 
since  Pierre  Monteux,  notes,  and  a 
substantial  commemorative 
booklet. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

Call:  888  266  1200  •  617  266  1200 
Fax:  617  638  9307 
Online:  www.bso.org 

$225  plus  applicable  tax  and  shipping 

Or,  to  receive  an  order  form,  please  write  to: 

Symphony  Shop,  Symphony  Hall, 

301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 


Credit  card  payment  required  for  all  online  and  phone  orders 

Available  at: 

Tanglewood  Glass  House  Gift  Shops,  Lenox,  MA 

Symphony  Hall  Shop,  Boston,  MA 

Selected  Virgin  Megastores,  North  American 

locations  including  the  new  Boston  store 

on  Massachusetts  Avenue 


IMG  Artists 
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Table  of  Contents 

Prelude  Concert  of  Friday,  July  12,  at  6 3 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Alexander  Kniazev,  cello 
ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

AMESSAGE  FROM  SEIJI 8 

CELEBRATING  SEIJI! 

TMC  Orchestra  concert  of  Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30   11 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  Federico  Cortese  conducting;  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  cello 

MUSIC  OF  BERNSTEIN,  DVORAK,  AND  BRAHMS 

SEIJI  AND  FRIENDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  of  Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30    27 

Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and  Federico  Cortese 
conducting;  with  Jessye  Norman,  The  Marcus  Roberts  Trio,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  (as  cellist),  Gil  Shaham,  and  The  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem, 
Dr.  Walter  Turnbull,  director 
BERLIOZ,  DVORAK,  GERSHWIN,  GLAZUNOV,  KERN/HAMMERSTEIN, 
RODGERS/HART,  SHOSTAKOVICH,  TAKEMITSU,  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
SPIRITUALS,  AND  MORE 

SEIJI  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  of  Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30    41 

Seiji  Ozawa  conducting;  Peter  Serkin,  piano;  Christine  Goerke,  Cynthia 
Haymon,  Florence  Quivar,  Vinson  Cole,  Anthony  Dean  Griffey,  and  Paul 
Plishka,  vocal  soloists;  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 
MUSIC  OF  BERLIOZ,  BEETHOVEN,  AND  RANDALL  THOMPSON 

£*> 

SATURDAY-MORNING  OPEN  REHEARSAL  SPEAKERS 

July  7, 13,  27;  August  17  —  Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 
August  3, 10,  24  —  Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Publications  Associate 
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A  Slightly  Irreverent  Guide  to 

Classical  Music  and 

Concert  Hall  Conduct 

by  Valerie  Cruice 

Ever  been  so  inspired  by  the  sheer 
power  of  live  classical  music  that  you 
clapped  with  wild  abandon  —  at  the 
wrong  time?  Here  is  a  lighthearted 
guide  to  the  proper  timing  of  applause 
and  to  concert-hall  and  opera-house 
etiquette.  The  author  takes  the  reader 
on  a  humorous  tour  through  music 
history  complete  with  quizzes,  a  guide 
to  composing  20th  century  music,  and 
gossipy  tidbits  about  various 
composers. 

TWO  BYTCS  PUBLISHING.  LTO. 

PfrOKIC;  203-656-0581 

TOLL  fliee:  888-588-7171 

PAX:  203-655-3910 
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Visa  and  MasterCard  accepted 
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MainStage 


June  19  -July  13 

South  Pacific 

Music  by  Richard  Rodgers 

Lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II 

Book  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  ct  Joshua  Logan 

Adapted  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel 
Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  by  James  A.  Miehener 

Choreographed  by  Tony  Parise 
Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd 

July  17  -  August  3 

Black  Sheep 

By  Lee  Blessing  •  Directed  by  Daniel  Fish 
August  7-24 

Falsettos 

Book  by  William  Finn  Et  James  Lapine 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  William  Finn 

Directed  by  Rob  Ruggiero 


barrington  stage  company 
Julianne  Boyd,  Artistic  Director 

413  528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 
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Tanglewood 

Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  12,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

CATHERINE  FRENCH,  violin  (1st  violin  in  Quintet) 
KELLY  BARR,  violin  (1st  violin  in  Quartettsatz) 
RONALD  WILKISON,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
ALEXANDER  KNIAZEV,  cello 


SEIJI     OZAWA    HALL 


E     W     0     0     D 


ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Quartettsatz  (Allegro  assai)  in  C  minor,  D.703 

Quintet  in  C  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
two  cellos,  D.956 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Scherzo:  Presto;  Trio:  Andante  sostenuto 

Allegretto 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 

Notes 

In  December  1820,  when  he  wrote  the  C  minor  quartet  movement  (?  Quartettsatz"  in 
German)  listed  as  D.703  in  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's  chronological  catalogue  of  the  compos- 
er's works,  Franz  Peter  Schubert  (1797-1828)  was  not  quite  twenty-four.  Presumably  this 
was  intended  as  the  first  movement  of  a  complete  string  quartet  Schubert  ultimately  left 
unfinished  following  a  vain  attempt  at  an  Andante  slow  movement.  Between  1810  and 
1816  he  had  already  completed  ten  string  quartets  for  home  use  by  his  family;  he  himself 
played  the  viola.  But  upon  his  return  to  the  genre  four  years  later,  Schubert  produced  an 
opening  movement  of  such  extraordinary  originality  that  he  apparently  found  himself 
unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  continuation — as  would  later  be  the  case  with  his  Unfinished 
Symphony,  which  he  abandoned  following  an  abortive  stab  at  a  third  movement.  In  both 
instances  Schubert  surely  faced  the  problem  of  bringing  a  minor-mode  work  to  a  properly 
convincing  conclusion,  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony — with  its  powerful  progress  from  som- 
ber C  minor  to  blazing  C  major — having  provided  a  noteworthily  intimidating  model.  In 
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the  present  C  minor  quartet  movement,  Schubert  posed  still  further  difficulties  for  him- 
self by  breaking  from  "standard"  first-movement  procedure  in  his  treatment  of  tonality 
and  thematic  materials,  the  balance  between  minor-  and  major-mode  elements,  and  the 
weight  given  to  the  different  theme-units  (the  more  relaxed  and  expansive  second  theme- 
group  being  primarily  in  major),  leading  him  to  recapitulate  his  materials  in  reverse  order 
and  finish  up  with  the  tensely  unsettled  material  used  originally  to  open  the  movement. 
In  performance,  observance  of  the  composer's  exposition-repeat  greatly  helps  listeners 
absorb  Schubert's  thematic  materials  and  thereby  aids  recognition  upon  their  return.  Ideal- 
ly— and  especially  given  its  brevity;  it  runs  only  about  eight  minutes — the  piece  should  be 
played  twice,  since  a  second  hearing  not  only  proves  even  more  absorbing  than  the  first, 
but  further  increases  one's  admiration  for  Schubert's  genius. 

—Marc  Mandel 


Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this,  the  greatest  chamber  composition  of 
Franz  Schubert,  except  that  he  turned  to  it  in  August  1828,  only  months  before  his  tragi- 
cally premature  death  in  November,  and  probably  completed  the  piece  in  September.  We 
have  no  idea  why  he  chose  the  particular  ensemble  (with  two  cellos,  as  Boccherini  had 
done  in  his  quintets,  rather  than  the  two  violas  Mozart  preferred),  nor  if  he  wrote  it  at 
someone's  request.  He  almost  certainly  never  heard  a  performance,  and  the  work  was  not, 
in  fact,  published  until  a  full  quarter-century  after  the  composer's  death.  Still,  it  remains 
the  only  truly  great  composition  for  a  string  quintet  with  two  cellos;  it  outclasses  Boc- 
cherini by  a  long  shot  and  remained  so  overwhelming  an  example  that  even  those  com- 
posers who  might  have  used  it  as  a  model  gave  up  in  the  end  and  wrote  their  quintets 
with  a  second  viola.  Brahms,  in  particular,  actually  brought  to  conclusion  the  composition 
of  a  quintet  in  F  minor  directly  modeled  on  Schubert's  work;  but  he  finally  converted  it 
into  two  alternative  forms:  the  F  minor  quintet,  Opus  34a  (for  string  quartet  and  piano), 
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and  the  sonata  for  two  pianos,  Opus  34b.  Both  versions  retain  clear  references  to  their 
Schubertian  inspiration,  above  all  in  the  treatment  of  Neapolitan  harmonic  turns,  of  which 
Schubert's  quintet  is  the  unparalleled  model. 

Schubert's  ear  for  harmonic  color  is  exploited  here  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown.  The 
first  three  chords  are  a  good  example:  a  C  major  triad  followed  by  a  diminished-seventh 
chord  on  C,  followed  by  another  C  major  triad  to  end  the  first  part  of  the  phrase.  To  an 
earlier  composer,  the  diminished  chord  would  have  demanded  harmonic  movement,  its 
tensions  would  have  insisted  on  resolution.  Here,  the  chord  simply  is,  a  characteristic 
sound  in  its  own  right,  possibly  suggesting  foreboding,  or  immensity,  or  mysticism — but 
not  harmonic  movement.  Soon  these  three  chords  become  a  kind  of  motto  embedded  in 
the  principal  theme. 

Another  unforgettable  example  of  Schubert's  search  for  richer  harmonic  color — indeed 
the  emotional  high  point  of  the  first  movement — is  the  arrival  at  the  second  theme.  Con- 
ventional harmonic  practice  decreed  that  the  secondary  key  must  be  G  if  the  tonic  is  C. 
Schubert  appears  to  accede  to  this  practice  with  a  vigorous  modulation  to  G,  but  the 
moment  he  lands  on  it,  he  leaves  the  two  cellos  hanging  on  the  note  without  other  ac- 
companiment, and  the  second  cello  unexpectedly  melts  down  the  scale  to  E-flat,  where- 
upon the  cellos  duet  in  a  lush  new  theme  in  that  key  But  there  is  another  surprise:  having 
now  convinced  us  that  the  secondary  material  would  not  be  in  the  expected  key,  Schubert 
modulates  yet  again,  this  time  to  G,  for  still  another  thematic  statement  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  exposition. 

As  the  quintet  proceeds,  what  are  called  "Neapolitan  relationships"  come  increasingly 
to  the  fore;  these  occur  when  one  key  seems  to  "lean"  on  another  that  is  a  half-step  lower. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  such  relationships  occurred  only  briefly  at  the  cadence  to  pro- 
vide a  colorful  way  of  approaching  the  dominant.  But  Schubert  expands  the  significance 
of  these  relationships  so  that  entire  sections  of  movements  "lean"  on  the  home  key,  giving 
a  much  wider  and  more  piquant  harmonic  range,  turned  to  vivid  expressive  use.  In  the 
slow  movement,  which  begins  with  an  unearthly  stasis  of  almost  mystical  quality,  the 
middle  section  is  a  contrastingly  nervous  passage  in  F  minor,  the  Neapolitan  relationship 
to  the  main  key  of  E.  Even  more  striking,  perhaps,  is  the  scherzo,  which  is  as  extroverted 
as  one  could  wish  for,  only  to  have  as  its  contrasting  Trio  a  daringly  imaginative  slow  sec- 
tion in  D-flat  (Neapolitan  to  the  home  key  of  C),  asking  urgent  questions  for  which  no 
answers  are  forthcoming.  And  even  the  questions  are  brusquely  swept  away  in  the  return 
to  the  scherzo  proper.  The  finale,  though  it  is  in  many  respects  lighter  in  character  and 
expressive  depth  than  the  middle  two  movements,  continues  to  exploit  these  relationships 
with  sudden  changes  of  harmonic  color,  which  underline  the  shifts  of  emotional  intensity. 
The  surprising  last  two  notes — a  unison  appoggiatura  D-flat  falling  to  a  solid  C — sum- 
marize this  aspect  of  the  entire  quintet. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


ARTISTS 

Violinist  Catherine  French  is  a  native  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  she  began  Suzuki 
studies  on  the  violin  at  age  four.  Ms.  French  has  performed  frequently  as  a  recitalist  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  she  made  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1992  with  the  Senior  Con- 
cert Orchestra  of  New  York  under  the  baton  of  David  Gilbert.  Local  chamber  music  appear- 
ances have  included  concerts  with  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  and  Prelude  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall.  The  recipient  of  numerous  study  grants  from  the  Canada  Council,  Alberta 
Culture,  the  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Manitoba  Arts  Council,  and 
the  Chalmers  Fund,  she  won  the  grand  prize  at  the  National  Competitive  Festival  of  Music 
in  1986,  was  the  overall  winner  of  the  Canadian  Music  Competition  in  1988,  and  won  first 
prize  in  the  CBC  Young  Artists  Competition  in  1989.  In  1990  she  won  the  concerto  compe- 
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tition  at  Indiana  University,  where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Miriam  Fried.  Following  her  gradua- 
tion from  Indiana  University  she  earned  a  professional  studies  diploma  at  Mannes  College  of 
Music  as  a  student  of  Felix  Galimir.  In  May  1994  she  received  her  master  of  music  degree 
from  the  Juilliard  School  following  studies  with  Joel  Smirnoff.  Ms.  French  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  violin  section  in  September  1994. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  February  1996,  Kelly  Barr  received  her 
master  of  music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  her  bachelor  of 
music  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Ms.  Barr's  teachers  included  James  Buswell, 
Almita  Vamos,  Roland  Vamos,  and  Catherine  Tait;  chamber  music  coaches  included  Louis 
Krasner,  Eugene  Lehner,  Scott  Nickrenz,  and  Randall  Hodgkinson.  As  a  soloist,  Ms.  Barr 
has  performed  with  the  Plymouth  Philharmonic,  the  JDepaul  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  a 
recital  series  for  the  Jordanian  Conservatory.  She  has  also  been  heard  at  the  Encore  Music 
Festival,  in  the  Musicorda  Summer  String  Program,  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Muse- 
um, in  the  Minneapolis  radio  series  "Live  From  Landmark,"  and  as  a  guest  artist  at  the 
Children's  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  an  orchestral  player  she  has  also  performed 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  American 
Soviet  Youth  Orchestra.  Ms.  Barr  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Honors 
Piano  Trio.  She  has  received  awards  from  the  Schubert  Club  Competition,  the  Western  II- 


Five  Saturday  Nights 
to  Sing  About! 

Hear  great  choral  masterpieces  performed 

by  a  chorus  of  225  voices,  prominent 

soloists,  renowned  conductors  and  the 

Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra. 

JULY  13  -  Nicholas  Cleobury,  conductor 
An  Evening  at  the  Opera 

JULY  20  -  Duain  Wolfe,  conductor 
OrfF  -  Carmina  Burana 

JULY  27  -  J.  Reilly  Lewis,  conductor 
Haydn  -  The  Creation 

AUGUST  3  -  Vance  George,  conductor 
Works  by  Mozart,  Verdi  and  Handel 

AUGUST  10  -  Jane  Glover,  conductor 
Brahms  -  Requiem 

Saturday  Concerts  at  8:00  p.m. 

PREPs:  Free  pre-concert  talks  at  6:45  p.m. 

Festival  Box  Office:  413. 229.  1999 

Tickets:  $22  -  $30 
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linois  University  Orchestra  Competition,  and  the  Fox  Valley  Symphony  Orchestra  Competi- 
tion. 

Ronald  Wilkison  began  violin  lessons  as  a  fourth-grader  in  his  home  town  of  Sacramento, 
California,  under  the  tutelage  of  Jim  Adair.  While  in  his  teens  he  was  selected  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  and  attended  the  Congress  of  Strings  for  further 
study.  He  joined  the  United  States  Army  at  eighteen,  serving  for  five  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Army  Band's  Strolling  Strings  in  Washington,  where  he  performed  regularly  at  the  White 
House.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  as  a  violinist  in  1971  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony  and  the  Temple  Institute  String  Quartet.  A  founding  member  (as  sec- 
ond violinist)  of  the  Francesco  String  Quartet,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in 
the  BSO's  viola  section  at  the  start  of  the  1982-83  season. 

Born  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early  musical  training  from  Chicago 
Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and  from  Karl  Fruh,  professor  of  music  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  with  distinction,  and  a  perform- 
er's certificate,  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Ronald  Leonard; 
he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970,  following  graduation.  Besides  his  BSO 
commitments,  Mr.  Moerschel  has  performed  as  soloist,  chamber  musician,  and  contemporary 
music  cellist  with  the  Wheaton  Trio,  the  Francesco  and  Amici  string  quartets,  Boston  Musica 
Viva,  and  Collage  New  Music.  He  has  taught  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Born  in  1961  in  Moscow,  Alexander  Kniazev  began  cello  studies  at  six  and  completed  his 
education  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  In  1991  he  received  a  degree  as  an  organist  from 
the  Nizhny-Novgorod  Conservatory.  Mr.  Kniazev's  prizes  on  cello  include  first  prizes  in  the 
Cello  Competition  in  Vilnius,  at  the  Chamber  Music  competition  in  Trapani,  and  at  the 
Pretoria  Competition,  and  second  prize  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow.  Having 
begun  concertizing  in  1978,  he  has  collaborated  with  such  artists  as  violinists  Vladimir  Spiva- 
kov  and  Vadim  Repin,  violist  Yuri  Bashmet,  flutist  Aurele  Nicolet,  and  organist  Jean  Guillou, 
whose  Fantaisie  concertante  for  cello  and  organ  he  has  recorded  for  Philips;  has  appeared 
throughout  Russia  and  Europe  with  such  conductors  as  Yevgeny  Svetlanov,  Yuri  Temirkanov, 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and  Maxim  Shostakovich,  and  has  participated  in  numerous  interna- 
tional music  festivals.  His  repertoire  includes  not  only  the  well-known  works  for  cello,  but 
also  numerous  transcriptions  for  cello  as  well  as  music  for  organ.  A  professor  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  since  1995,  and  a  jurist  at  various  cello  competitions,  Mr.  Kniazev  regularly 
gives  master  classes  in  France,  Spain,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  In  the  2002-03  season  he 
will  perform  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  in  the  United  States,  appear  with  the  NHK  and 
in  recital  in  Japan,  and  appear  also  with  the  Residentie  Orchestra  in  Holland,  the  Ensemble 
Orchestral  de  Paris,  and  the  Orchestre  National  de  France. 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday- evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open  at 
5:30  p.m.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own.  Also  please 
note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five  minutes  before  con- 
cert time  (5:55  p.m.),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still  seeking  seats. 
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A  Message  from  Seiji 


I  knew  this  letter  would  be  hard  to  write. 

But  that's  actually  good,  I  realized.  That  it  was  hard  to  write,  that  it  is  hard 
to  leave,  and  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  is  because  I  have  loved  my  time  here  so 
very  much. 

This  weekend  at  Tanglewood  is  very  emotional  for  me.  This  is  where  I 
came  to  study  music  after  my  early  training  in  Japan,  where  I  first  conducted 
the  BSO,  and  where  I  have  worked  with  so  many  young  musicians  over  the 
years.  This  place  is  so  dear  to  me,  including  my  house  in  West  Stockbridge, 
which  is  filled  with  so  many  memories.  And  this  is  a  very  big  weekend  because 
so  many  of  my  closest  friends  and  colleagues  are  also  here  to  make  music. 

Tanglewood  is  unique.  Here  nature  and  music  come  together  in  one  place. 
There  is  a  special  peace,  a  special  quiet  here,  that  helps  us  realize  how  impor- 
tant music  is  in  our  world. 

I've  been  thinking  so  much  about  what  I'll  miss.  There  is  also  our  home  in 
Boston,  that  great  building,  Symphony  Hall.  I  love  my  dressing  room  there, 
with  its  view  up  Massachusetts  Avenue  toward  the  river  and  the  narrow  little 
staircase  leading  down  to  the  stage,  just  as  I  love  my  dressing  room  at  Tangle- 
wood, with  its  large  window  overlooking  the  lawn.  Like  the  stage  of  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Shed  stage  is  such  an  inspiring  place  for  all  of  us  to  make  music.  So 
many  great  musicians  have  given  so  much  of  themselves  in  both  places.  The 
warmth  of  the  sound — that  great  and  uniquely  beautiful  Boston  Symphony 
sound — will  always  stay  with  my  ears. 

To  me,  the  BSO  isn't  simply  a  great,  magnificent  orchestra;  it's  a  group  of 
friends  and  colleagues  and  familiar  family.  We  have  played  in  nearly  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe  together,  sharing  trains  and  buses  and  charter  flights  to  Sao 
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Paulo  and  Sapporo  and  Salzburg.  I  have  felt  very  proud  on  those  trips,  to  see 
the  orchestra  so  appreciated,  and  especially  proud  to  be  with  the  BSO  in  my 
own  country,  where  it  is  so  loved. 

Our  musical  journey  has  been  no  less  complete.  I  feel  so  lucky  to  have 
explored  so  much  repertoire — from  Bach  and  Berlioz  to  Debussy  and  Ravel 
and  our  Mahler  cycle.  I'll  never  forget  our  Wbzzeck,  Salome  and  Elektra, 
UEnfant  et  les  sortileges.  I  think  back  on  friends  we  have  lost,  like  John  Cage 
and  Sir  Michael  Tippett  and  Roger  Sessions,  and  Lenny,  and  my  dear  Toru 
Takemitsu,  and  I'm  glad  I  could  play  a  small  role  in  honoring  them. 

I  think  so  much  about  the  wonderful  BSO  staff,  the  stage  and  house  crews 
at  Symphony  Hall,  and  our  staff  and  grounds  crew  at  Tanglewood.  These  peo- 
ple, along  with  the  Trustees,  Overseers,  and 
volunteers,  so  many  of  them  behind  the 
scenes,  make  the  BSO  a  home,  not  a  busi- 
ness, and  I  truly  hope  this  special  character 
will  be  here  always. 

I  also  want  to  say  how  really  pleased  I  am 
to  be  turning  over  this  special  place  to  my  old 
friend  and  colleague  James  Levine.  I  know  he 
understands  and  deeply  values  the  Boston 
Symphony  tradition  and  will  do  wonderful 
work  with  the  orchestra.  I  wish  him  much 
happiness. 

In  the  end,  I  hope  you  know  that  during 
these  past  30  years,  this  has  not  been  a  job,  or, 
how  do  you  say,  a  position,  for  me.  It's  been 

my  life.  And,  while  I  know  so  many  of  you,  I  also  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
whom  I  don't  know,  who  have  supported  me  and  this  wonderful  institution  by 
coming  to  our  concerts,  by  listening,  by  caring,  and  by  making  music  a  priority 
in  your  life,  too. 

I  thank  you  for  this,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  joy  of  it  all.  It  has  been  the 
honor  of  my  life. 


With  love  and  gratitude, 


WALTER  PISTON 
SOCIETY  MEMBER 
MRS.  HARRIETT 
ECKSTEIN  has  included 
theBSOin  her  will.  She 
has  been  a  supporter 
of  and  volunteer  for 
Education  and  the  Arts 
in  Boston  and  in  Florida 
for  many  years.  Pictured 
with  her  is  Arlene 
Elizabeth  Sierra,  D.M.A., 
an  award-winning 
composer  and  fellow 
attheTanglewood 
Music  Center. 


LEAVING  A  LEGACY  FOR    # 

new  music 

I  am  a  new  music  enthusiast. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  sponsor  a  fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  to  bring  new  compositions  like  Golijov's  to  the  Symphony. 
I  have  loved  hearing  new  music  all  of  my  life,  and  have  made  it  a 
priority  that  my  children  (now  grown)  play  an  instrument,  including 
voice.  Knowing  that  the  BSO  will  benefit  from  a  special  gift  that  I've 
arranged  in  my  will  is  one  of  my  life's  rewards.  If  I  have  helped  make 
new  works  public,  I'd  like  to  think  that  some  of  it  will  become  the 
classical  music  of  tomorrow." 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


The  Walter  Piston  Society 


The  development  professionals  in  the  Planned  Giving  Office  at  the  BSO  can 
provide  information  for  you  and  your  attorney  when  writing  your  will.  Just 
call  (617)  638-9269  for  assistance  or  email  the  director  of  planned  giving  at 
jtcantor@bso.org. 


Tanglewood 

Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

FEDERICO  CORTESE  conducting  (Bernstein) 

CELEBRATING  SEIJI! 


Tanglew(©d 

Music 

Center 


BERNSTEIN 


Overture  to  Candide 


DVORAK 


Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto — Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio — Piu  Andante — Allegro  non  troppo 
ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert  is  supported  by  generous  endowments 
established  in  perpetuity  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider, 
and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 

Video  screens  sponsored  by  American  Express  Company. 

Post-concert  activities  sponsored  in  part  by  GE  Plastics. 

Tonight's  concert  is  being  taped  for  future  broadcast  by  National  Public  Radio 
as  part  of  its  "SymphonyCast"  series. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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Creativity 
is  the  heart  of  self  expression. 

Performance 
is  the  soul  set  free. 

Tanglewood 

is  the  heart  and  soul 

of  the  Berkshires... 

The  place  that  we  call  home. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Leonard  Bernstein  (1918-1990) 
Overture  to  Candide 

First  performance  of  "Candide":  December  1,  1956,  New  York  City.  First  Tanglewood  per- 
formance (also first  BSO performance)  of  overture:  July  4,  1981,  Leonard  Bernstein  cond. 
Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  25,  1988,  BSO  ("Bernstein  at  70!),  John 
Mauceri  cond. 

Candide,  a  musical  based  on  Voltaire's  satirical  short  novel,  opened  on  Broadway  on 
December  1, 1956.  It  was  Leonard  Bernstein's  third  Broadway  show,  following  On  the 

Town  (1944)  and  Wonderful  Town  (1950),  both  of  which  were 
substantial  hits,  though  not  record-breakers.  Candide,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  regarded  as  a  noble  failure  when  it  closed  after 
only  seventy- three  performances.  Certainly  there  were  dramat- 
ic problems  with  Lillian  Hellman's  book;  not  until  the  show 
was  completely  restaged  by  Harold  Prince  with  a  totally  re- 
written libretto  did  it  become  a  real  popular  success,  nearly 
two  decades  after  its  first  run.  Yet  the  original  cast  album 
became  an  underground  classic,  demonstrating  to  anyone  who 
would  listen  that  this  show  combined  in  rare  profusion  a  wide 
range  of  musical  styles,  many  of  them  witty  parodies,  in  aston- 
ishing technical  brilliance.  Before  Bernstein's  death,  Candide  returned  to  the  boards  of 
the  New  York  City  Opera  in  still  another  realization — an  "opera  house  version" — that 
emphasized  the  show's  musical  splendors.  After  that,  a  further  revision  produced  an 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  cutting  a  birthday  cake 
commemorating  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center)  in  1980 
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"expanded  opera  house  version"  performed  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  and  subsequently 
published  in  full  score. 

Through  all  the  rewrites  and  variant  editions,  one  thing  never  changed:  from  the 
very  beginning  Candide  boasted  a  real  overture  that  was  something  other  than  a  hastily 
cobbled  together  potpourri  of  the  songs  designed  to  be  the  hit  numbers.  This  bright, 
sassy  score  quickly  assumed  a  life  of  its  own  and  has  become  probably  the  most  popular 
concert  overture  ever  written  by  an  American  composer.  It  is  based  on  two  principal 
songs  from  the  show,  the  first  of  them  a  duet  between  Candide  and  Cunegonde  antici- 
pating the  joys  they  will  find  in  marriage.  The  other  is  one  of  the  show's  most  delicious 
musical  parodies,  Cunegonde's  jewel  song,  "Glitter  and  be  gay,"  at  which  point  Cune- 
gonde, having  lost  her  fiance  in  war  (each  thinks  the  other  dead),  is  now  living  a  glam- 
orous life  as  a  kept  woman  in  Paris.  The  closing  section,  as  she  looks  on  the  bright  side 
of  things  and  adorns  herself  with  the  jewels  that  surround  her,  is  a  wickedly  delicious 
parody  of  the  coloratura  cabaletta.  Bernstein  makes  of  this  a  close-fitting  canon,  with 
one  instrument  echoing  another  at  close  quarters,  all  adding  to  the  vertiginous  fun. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904) 
Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

First  performance'.  March  19, 1896,  London  Philharmonic  Society,  Dvorak  cond.,  Leo 
Stern,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood performance:  July  23,  1965,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  cond.,  Leonard  Rose,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July 
14,  2001,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  soloist. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  the  Bohemian  composer  Dvorak  received  an  invitation  from 
Jeannette  Thurber — a  former  music  teacher  who  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  wholesale 

grocer — to  come  to  New  York  as  Director  of  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  she  had  founded  in  1885.  It  was 
Mrs.  Thurber's  aim  that  Dvorak  provide  a  figurehead  for  her 
Conservatory  and  found  an  American  school  of  composition. 
The  decision  to  leave  home  was  very  difficult  for  him,  but 
Mrs.  Thurber's  persistence  won  out,  and  Dvorak  arrived  in 
New  York  on  September  21, 1892,  having  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  two-year  contract  that  included  three  hours'  daily 
teaching,  preparation  of  student  concerts,  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  in  various  American  towns,  and  a  salary  of  $15,000 
each  year.  During  this  first  extended  stay  in  the  United  States 
Dvorak  produced,  among  other  things,  his  New  World  Symphony,  premiered  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  on  December  16, 1893.  Despite  his  discomfort  with  big-city 
life  (in  fact,  the  happiest  time  for  Dvorak  during  those  two  years  was  the  summer  of 
1893,  which  he  spent  with  his  family  among  the  Czech  community  of  Spillville,  Iowa), 
Dvorak  signed  a  second  contract  with  Mrs.  Thurber  for  a  third  year  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. He  spent  this  third  school  term,  beginning  in  November  1894,  entirely  in  New 
York,  making  him  all  the  more  nostalgic  for  his  native  Bohemia. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Dvorak  composed  his  famous  Cello  Concerto.  Three 
people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the  composer:  the  Irish-born  composer/ 
conductor/cellist  Victor  Herbert  (best-known  now  as  the  composer  of  such  popular 
operettas  as  Babes  in  Toy  land and  Naughty  Marietta);  Dvorak's  friend  and  chamber  music 
collaborator,  the  cellist  Hanus  Wihan;  and  Dvorak  's  sister-in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzova, 
with  whom  he  had  once  been  in  love.  It  was  the  premiere  of  Victor  Herbert's  Cello 
Concerto  No.  2  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  March  1894  that  turned  Dvorak's 
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thoughts  toward  writing  a  cello  concerto  of  his  own  in  response  to  an  earlier  suggestion 
from  Harms  Wihan.  And  it  was  in  response  to  word  reaching  him  in  New  York  of  his 
sister-in-law  Josefina's  serious  illness  that  he  included,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  slow 
movement,  a  reference  to  his  song,  "Leave  me  alone,"  the  first  of  his  Four  Songs,  Opus 
82,  which  was  a  special  favorite  of  hers.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home  to  Bohemia, 
Josefina  died;  at  that  time  he  wrote  sixty  bars  of  new,  quiet  music  which  he  inserted  just 
before  the  end  of  the  finale,  where,  besides  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the  main  first- 
movement  theme,  he  brought  in  another  recollection  of  "Leave  me  alone"  before  letting 
the  music  end  in  the  burst  of  high  spirits  that  provides  the  strongest  hint  to  the  overall 
character  of  the  work,  that  close  representing,  in  his  biographer  Otakar  Sourek's  words, 
"a  note  of  almost  incoherent  happiness  at  being  home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia." 

The  concerto  is  brilliantly  and  vividly  scored  from  the  very  start,  where  Dvorak,  in 
his  typical  fashion,  alternates  high  and  low  registers  to  maximum  effect  before  filling  in 
the  orchestral  texture.  The  writing  for  the  solo  instrument  is  exquisite  and  virtuosic 
throughout,  and  the  composer's  unceasing  care  in  setting  it  against  the  orchestral  back- 
drop is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  characterized,  yet  readily 
transferable  from  orchestra  to  soloist;  thus,  in  the  first  movement,  the  two  principal 
themes  sound  just  as  fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do  in  the  orchestral  exposition. 
(Tovey  called  the  second  subject  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  ever  written  for  the 
horn.")  At  the  end  of  the  concerto,  the  return  of  ideas  from  the  first  two  movements 
brings  a  touching  unity  to  the  whole,  and  the  "turn  figure"  of  the  rondo  theme  in  the 
last  movement  provides  a  subconscious  link  to  the  mood  of  the  opening  Allegro,  whose 
main  theme  includes  a  similar  sixteenth-note  turn. 

Dvorak  also  proves  himself  a  wise  master  of  formal  architecture.  In  the  first  move- 
ment, after  introducing  both  principal  themes  in  the  orchestra  and  then  letting  the 
soloist  expand  upon  them  at  length,  he  lets  the  central  episode  of  the  development — a 
magical  treatment  of  the  first  theme  in  the  distant  key  of  A-flat  minor,  the  tune  in  the 
cello  being  set  against  a  solo  flute  countermelody — build  directly  to  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  subject  before  a  final  joyous  expansion  of  the  main  theme  by  the  soloist  leads 
to  the  brilliant  series  of  fanfares  that  brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  Following  the 
songful  Adagio,  the  expansively  lyric  episodes  of  the  otherwise  exuberant  rondo  finale 
lead  the  composer  to  a  similar  sort  of  architectural  foreshortening  in  the  last  movement. 

The  standard  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Dvorak, 
there  are  the  two  Haydn  concertos,  the  hard-to-pull-off  Schumann  concerto,  the  two 
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Saint-Saens  concertos,  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations,  and,  from  the  twentieth  century, 
the  concertos  of  Elgar  and  Walton.  Add  to  this  the  Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  for  piano, 
violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for  violin  and  cello,  and,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, if  in  another  realm,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote.  When  Johannes  Brahms,  who  had  com- 
posed his  own  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  in  1887,  first  saw  the  score  of 
Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto,  he  commented,  "Why  on  earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could 
write  a  cello  concerto  like  this?  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  written  one  long 
ago!"  Indeed,  the  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  seems  to  hold  pride  of  place  among  works 
composed  for  that  instrument.  And  it  reminds  us,  too,  that  for  all  his  international 
fame,  Dvorak  never  lost  sight  of  who  or  what  he  was — not  just  "a  plain  and  simple 
Bohemian  Musikanf  (as  he  once  described  himself),  but  one  of  uncommon  skill,  sensi- 
tivity, and  genius. 

—Marc  Mandel 

Johannes  Brahms   (1833-1897) 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

First  performance:  November  4,  1876,  Karlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  cond.  First  Tangleivood  per- 
formance: August  15, 1937,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most 
recent  Tanglewood performance:  August  21,  1999,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Wolfgang 
Sawallisch  cond. 

When  Brahms  finished  his  First  Symphony  in  September  1876,  he  was  forty- three 
years  old.  (Beethoven  was  twenty-nine,  Schumann  twenty-two,  Mahler  twenty-eight  at 
the  completion  of  their  respective  first  symphonies;  Mozart  was  eight  or  nine  but  that's 
another  story  altogether.)  As  late  as  1873,  the  composer's  publisher  Simrock  feared  that 

a  Brahms  symphony  would  never  happen  ("Aren't  you  doing 
anything  any  more?  Am  I  not  to  have  a  symphony  from  you 
in  '73  either?"  he  wrote  the  composer  on  February  22),  and 
Eduard  Hanslick,  in  his  review  of  the  first  Vienna  performance, 
noted  that  "seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  entire  musical  world  await- 
ed a  composer's  first  symphony  with  such  tense  anticipation." 

Brahms  already  had  several  works  for  orchestra  behind 
him:  the  Opus  11  and  Opus  16  serenades,  the  D  minor  piano 
concerto  (which  emerged  from  an  earlier  attempt  at  a  sym- 
phony), and  that  masterwork  of  orchestral  know-how  and 
control,  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn.  But  a  symphony 
was  something  different  and  had  to  await  the  sorting  out  of  Brahms's  complicated  emo- 
tional relationship  with  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  and,  more  important,  of  his  strong 
feelings  about  following  in  Beethoven's  footsteps. 

Beethoven's  influence  is  certainly  to  be  felt  in  Brahms's  First  Symphony:  in  its 
C  minor- to-major  progress,  in  the  last-movement  theme  resembling  the  earlier  com- 
poser's Ode  to  Joy  (a  relationship  Brahms  himself  acknowledged  as  something  that  "any 
ass  could  see"),*  and,  perhaps  most  strikingly,  in  the  rhythmic  thrust  and  tight,  motivi- 
cally-based  construction  of  the  work — in  some  ways  quite  different  from  the  melodi- 
cally  expansive  Brahms  we  know  from  the  later  symphonies.  But  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  really  no  mistaking  the  one  composer  for  the  other:  Beethoven's  rhythmic  drive  is  very 
much  his  own,  whereas  Brahms's  more  typical  expansiveness  is  still  present  throughout 
this  symphony,  and  his  musical  language  is  unequivocally  nineteenth-century-Romantic 


"Perhaps  less  obvious  to  the  casual  listener  is  the  relationship  between  the  theme  itself  and  the  slower- 
moving  violin  phrase  of  the  last  movement's  opening  measures. 
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in  manner. 

Following  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  on  November  4,  1876,  and  its  subsequent  ap- 
pearance in  other  European  centers,  the  symphony  elicited  conflicting  reactions.  Brahms 
himself  had  already  characterized  the  work  as  "long  and  not  exactly  amiable."  Clara 
Schumann  found  the  ending  "musically,  a  bit  flat. .  .merely  a  brilliant  afterthought  stem- 
ming from  external  rather  than  internal  emotion."  Hermann  Levi,  court  conductor  at 
Munich  and  later  to  lead  the  1882  Bayreuth  premiere  of  Wagner's  Parsifal,  found  the  two 
middle  movements  out  of  place  in  such  a  sweeping  work,  but  the  last  movement  he 
decreed  "probably  the  greatest  thing  [Brahms]  has  yet  created  in  the  instrumental  field." 
The  composer's  close  friend  Theodor  Billroth  described  the  last  movement  as  "over- 
whelming," but  found  the  material  of  the  first  movement  "lacking  in  appeal,  too  defiant 
and  harsh." 

One  senses  in  these  responses  an  inability  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  ele- 
ments within  the  work,  and  the  two  inner  movements  do  indeed  suggest  a  world  quite 
different  from  the  outer  ones.  At  the  same  time,  these  reactions  also  point  to  the  seeming 
dichotomy  between,  as  Hanslick  put  it,  "the  astonishing  contrapuntal  art"  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  "immediate  communicative  effect"  on  the  other.  But  the  two  go  hand  in 
hand:  the  full  effect  of  the  symphony  is  dependent  upon  the  compositional  craft  that 
binds  the  work  together  in  its  progress  from  the  C  minor  struggle  of  the  first  movement 
through  the  mediating  regions  of  the  Andante  and  the  Allegretto  to  the  C  major  tri- 
umph of  the  finale. 

The  first  Allegro's  two  principal  motives — the  three  eighth-notes  followed  by  a  longer 
value,  representing  an  abstraction  of  the  opening  timpani  strokes,  and  the  hesitant,  three- 
note  chromatic  ascent  across  the  bar,  heard  at  the  start  in  the  violins — are  already  sug- 
gested in  the  sostenuto  introduction,  which  seems  to  begin  in  mid-struggle.  The  move- 
ment is  prevailingly  somber  in  character,  with  a  tension  and  drive  again  suggestive  of 
Beethoven.  The  second  idea's  horn  and  wind  colorations  provide  only  passing  relief: 
their  dolce  and  espressivo  markings  will  be  spelled  out  at  greater  length  in  the  symphony's 
second  movement. 

The  second  and  third  movements  provide  space  for  lyricism,  for  a  release  from 
the  tension  of  the  first.  The  calmly  expansive  oboe  theme  of  the  E  major  Andante  is 
threatened  by  the  G-sharp  minor  of  the  movement's  middle  section  (whose  sixteenth- 
note  figurations  anticipate  the  main  idea  of  the  third  movement),  but  tranquility  pre- 
vails when  the  tune  returns  in  combined  oboe,  horn,  and  solo  violin.  The  A-flat  Alle- 
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gretto  is  typical  of  Brahms  in  a  grazioso  mood — compare  the  Second  Symphony's  third 
movement — and  continues  the  respite  from  the  main  battle.  And  just  as  the  middle 
movements  of  the  symphony  are  at  an  emotional  remove  from  the  outer  ones,  so  too  are 
they  musically  distant,  having  passed  from  the  opening  C  minor  to  third-related  keys: 
E  major  for  the  second  movement  and  A-flat  major  for  the  third. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  movement  serves  as  preparation  for  the  finale:  its  ending 
seems  unresolved,  completed  only  when  the  C  minor  of  the  fourth  movement,  again  a 
third  away  from  the  movement  that  precedes  it,  takes  hold.  As  in  the  first  movement,  the 
sweep  of  the  finale  depends  upon  a  continuity  between  the  main  Allegro  and  its  intro- 
duction. This  C  minor  introduction  gives  way  to  an  airy  C  major  horn  call  (originally 
conceived  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  Schumann  in  1868)  which  becomes  a  crucial 
binding  element  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  A  chorale  in  the  trombones,  which  have 
been  silent  until  this  movement,  brings  a  canonic  buildup  of  the  horn  motto  and  then 
the  Allegro  with  its  two  main  ideas:  the  broad  C  major  tune  suggestive  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth,  and  a  powerful  chain  of  falling  intervals,  which  crystallize  along  the  way  into  a 
chain  of  falling  thirds,  Brahms  s  musical  hallmark.  The  movement  drives  to  a  climax  for 
full  orchestra  on  the  trombone  chorale  heard  earlier  and  ends  with  a  final  affirmation  of 
C  major — Brahms  has  won  his  struggle. 

—Marc  Mandel 


ARTISTS 

Seiji  Ozawa 

The  2001-02  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twenty- ninth  and  final  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Since  becoming  the 
BSO's  music  director  in  1973  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  orchestra  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century,  the  longest  tenure  of  any  music  director  cur- 
rently active  with  a  major  American  orchestra.  In  recent  years,  numerous 
honors  and  achievements  have  underscored  Mr.  Ozawa's  standing  on  the 
international  music  scene.  In  December  1998,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  named  a 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  by  French  President  Jacques  Chirac.  In 
December  1997  he  was  named  "Musician  of  the  Year"  by  Musical  America.  In  February  1998, 
fulfilling  a  longtime  ambition  of  uniting  musicians  across  the  globe,  he  closed  the  Opening 
Ceremonies  at  the  Winter  Olympics  in  Nagano,  Japan,  leading  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  from  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony  with  performers  including  six  choruses  on  five  continents  linked 
by  satellite.  In  1994  he  became  the  first  recipient  of  Japan's  Inouye  Sho  ("Inouye  Award")  for 
lifetime  achievement  in  the  arts.  1994  also  saw  the  inauguration  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  Tan- 
glewood,  where  he  has  also  played  a  key  role  as  both  teacher  and  administrator  at  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center.  In  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  co-founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsu- 
moto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  at  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  Hideo  Saito.  More 
recently,  in  2000,  reflecting  his  strong  commitment  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  young 
musicians,  he  founded  the  Ozawa  Ongaku-juku  ("Ozawa  Music  Academy")  in  Japan,  at 
which  aspiring  young  orchestral  musicians  collaborate  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  professional 
singers  in  fully  staged  opera  productions.  Besides  his  concerts  throughout  the  year  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  he  conducts  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  and  appears  also  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Orchestre  National  de  France,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  In  the  fall  of 
2002,  following  this  summer's  Tanglewood  season,  he  will  begin  a  new  phase  in  his  artistic 
life  when  he  becomes  music  director  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  main- 
tained the  orchestra's  distinguished  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood,  on  tours  to  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  China,  and  South 
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America,  and  across  the  United  States.  He  has  upheld  the  BSO's  commitment  to  new  music 
through  the  frequent  commissioning  of  new  works.  In  addition,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  nearly  140  works,  representing  more  than  fifty  different  composers,  on  ten  labels. 
He  has  received  two  Emmy  awards  and  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts,  and  Harvard  University. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  music  from  an  early  age,  later 
graduating  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors 
held  in  Besancon,  France,  as  a  result  of  which  Charles  Munch,  then  the  BSO's  music  direc- 
tor, invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  in  1960  he  won  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor.  While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  he  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  an  assistant 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  in  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  of  which  he  was 
music  director  from  1970  to  1976;  he  has  also  been  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  and  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood;  he  made  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  January  1968.  He  became  an  artistic  director  at  Tan- 
glewood in  1970  and  began  his  tenure  as  music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  the  BSO's 
music  adviser.  Today,  some  80%  of  the  BSO's  members  have  been  appointed  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 
The  Boston  Symphony  itself  stands  as  eloquent  testimony  not  only  to  his  work  in  Boston, 
but  to  Mr.  Ozawa's  lifetime  achievement  in  music. 


Mstislav  Rostropovich 

Mstislav  Rostropovich — or  "Slava"  as  he  is  known  to  much  of  the  world — 
is  internationally  recognized  as  a  consummate  musician  and  an  outspoken 
defender  of  human  rights.  He  has  recorded  virtually  the  entire  cello  reper- 
toire and  has  inspired  many  of  this  century's  finest  composers  to  create 
works  for  him.  He  was  music  director  of  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra for  seventeen  seasons  and  enjoys  relationships  as  conductor  with  such 
orchestras  as  the  London  Symphony,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  This  season,  special  celebrations  have  been  organized 
worldwide  to  honor  his  seventy-fifth  year.  On  his  birthday,  March  27,  2002,  London  played 
host  to  an  assemblage  of  performers  including  Seiji  Ozawa,  Zubin  Mehta,  Mariss  Jansons, 
Evgeny  Kissin,  Gidon  Kremer,  Yuri  Bashmet,  Martha  Argerich,  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  also  honored  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  HRH  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  and 
participated  in  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  marking  both  his  own  birthday 
and  Seiji  Ozawa's  final  season  as  BSO  music  director.  Celebrations  continue  well  into  2003, 
in  Vienna,  Rome,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rostropovich  has  conducted  the  world  premieres  of 
almost  sixty  orchestral  works,  as  well  as  operas  by  Schnittke  and  Shchedrin.  As  president  of 
the  Evian  Festival  in  France  he  conducted  the  premieres  of  four  chamber  operas,  including 
works  by  Augusta  Read  Thomas  and  Sofia  Gubaidulina.  More  than  170  cello  works  have 
been  written  for  him  by  such  composers  as  Prokofiev,  Shostakovich,  Britten,  Dutilleux,  and 
Bernstein.  He  holds  more  than  forty  honorary  degrees  and  more  than  130  major  awards  and 
decorations  bestowed  by  more  than  thirty  countries,  including  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France, 
membership  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  of  the  French  Institute,  the  "Praemium  Imperiale"  of 
the  Japan  Art  Association,  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  of  the  United  States,  a  1992 
Kennedy  Center  Honor,  and  the  1995  Polar  Prize.  Prior  to  leaving  the  USSR  on  an  exit  visa 
in  1974,  he  had  received  the  Stalin  Prize,  had  been  named  a  People's  Artist  of  the  USSR, 
and  was  a  recipient  of  the  Lenin  Prize,  then  that  nation's  highest  honor.  Mr.  Rostropovich's 
tireless  efforts  as  a  defender  of  human  rights  include  his  courageous  defense  of  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  and  an  August  1991  trip  to  Moscow — unheralded,  visa-less,  and  at  great  risk 
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to  his  life  and  freedom — to  join  those  in  the  Russian  White  House  resisting  the  attempted 
coup.  For  this  support  he  was  presented  with  the  State  Prize  of  Russia.  He  has  also  received 
the  Annual  Award  of  the  International  League  of  Human  Rights.  Since  1992  the  Vishnev- 
skaya-Rostropovich  Foundation  has  sent  more  than  $5  million  in  medicine,  food,  and  equip- 
ment to  children's  hospitals  in  Russia.  Mr.  Rostropovich's  appearances  as  cello  soloist  with 
the  BSO  date  back  to  his  BSO  debut  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  October  1965,  since  which 
time  he  has  returned  on  numerous  occasions  as  soloist  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  Since  1975  he  has 
also  appeared  with  the  orchestra  as  guest  conductor.  With  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  he 
has  recorded  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations  for  Erato,  and 
Shostakovich's  Cello  Concerto  No.  2  and  Glazunov's  Chant  du  Menestral  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon. 


Federico  Cortese 

This  summer,  Federico  Cortese  concludes  his  four-year  tenure  as  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  Having 
assumed  that  post  in  September  1998,  he  made  his  debut  with  the  BSO 
on  very  short  notice  late  that  month,  leading  the  first  two  movements  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  place  of  the  ailing  Mr.  Ozawa  in  the 
Boston  Common  concert  marking  Mr.  Ozawa's  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  the  BSO's  music  director.  He  again  filled  in  for  Seiji  Ozawa  on  short 
notice  on  several  other  occasions  that  season,  including  a  Symphony  Hall 
performance  of  Puccini's  Madama  Butterfly.  He  made  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  in 
November  1998.  Federico  Cortese  has  been  music  coordinator  of  the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy 
and  associate  conductor  of  the  Spoleto  Festival  Orchestra,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  and  of  the  Orchestra  dell'Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome, 
assistant  music  director  of  the  Rossini  Opera  Festival,  and  assistant  to  the  artistic  director  of 
the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia.  Mr.  Cortese  studied  conducting  in  Rome  with  Bruno  Aprea 
at  the  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Cecilia  and  with  Franco  Ferrara;  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik 
in  Vienna  with  Karl  Osterreicher,  and  for  two  summers  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
He  earned  degrees  in  composition  and  conducting;  pursued  studies  in  literature,  the  humani- 
ties, and  law,  and  holds  a  degree  in  jurisprudence  from  La  Sapienza  University  in  Rome.  In 
the  summer  of  1999,  Federico  Cortese  became  music  director  of  the  Greater  Boston  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestras,  with  which  he  has  led  concerts  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  on  tour  in 
France.  In  recent  seasons,  in  addition  to  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  other  or- 
chestras in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Australia,  he  has  conducted  Puccini's  La  boheme 
with  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  Verdi's  II  trovatore  at  the  Verdi  Centennial  Festival  in 
Parma,  and  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera.  In  addition  to  tonight's  ap- 
pearance, this  summer  at  Tanglewood  Mr.  Cortese  will  lead  a  full  program  with  the  BSO 
next  Friday,  open  this  year's  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert,  and  lead  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center's  concert  performance  in  August  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Trouble  in  Tahiti. 


For  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 

Michelle  Kucharczyk,  Assistant  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Olivia,  Orchestra  Librarian 

Jake  Moerschel,  Stage  Manager  (Ozawa  Hall) 
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2002TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Violin 

Jocelyn  Adelman,  Arlington,  VA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Keiko  Araki,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation  Fellowship 
Dale  Barltrop,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Bennett,  Vernon,  CT 

Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 
Reuben  Blundell,  Sydney,  Australia 

Clarice  Neumann  Fellowship 
Sasha  Callahan,  Portland,  OR 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 
Julia  Cash,  Louisville,  KY 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg  Fellowship 
Gillian  Clements,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 

Eunice  Cohen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Brian  Fox,  Seattle,  WA 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Sofia  Gentile,  Montreal,  QC,  Canada 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Mayumi  Hasegawa,  Osaka,  Japan 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Lelia  Iancovici,  Bucharest,  Romania 

Lenore  S.  and  Alan  SagnerFellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Nelly  Kim,  University  Place,  WA 

Anna  Sternberg  &  Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Shin-young  Kwon,  Seoul,  Korea 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Valerie  Li,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 
Lydia  Lui,  St.  Paul,  MN 

BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Mahler,  Amherst,  NY 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Etien  Meneri,  Beer  Sheva,  Israel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman  Fellowship 
Truong  Nguyen,  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Vietnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship/ 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Kaoru  Orimo,  Chiba-city,  Japan 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Eun  Park,  Seoul,  Korea 

Claire  and  Millard  Pry  or  Fellowship 
Yoo-Sun  Park,  Old  Tappan,  NJ 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Jeremy  Preston,  Oneonta,  NY 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marc  Rovetti,  Hartford,  CT 

Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship 
Holly  Smith,  Cary,  NC 

Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 
Shieh-Jian  Tsai,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Donald  Law  Fellowship 
Calvin  Tsang,  Chicago,  IL 

Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 
Yuriko  Yasuda,  Sapporo,  Japan 

Edward  S.  Brackettjr.  Fellowship 

Viola 

Setareh  Beheshti,  Lubbock,  TX 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Colin  Garner,  Littleton,  CO 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 


Glenda  Goodman,  Silver  Spring,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Dana  Hansen,  West  Barnstable,  MA 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Hillary  Herndor.,  Englewood,  CO 

Harold  G  Colt  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 
Caroline  M.  Johnston,  Acton,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Michael  Larco,  New  York,  NY 

Charles  L.  Read  Foundation  Fellowship 
Erin  Nolan,  San  Jose,  CA 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Sarah  Okura,  Ome,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship/Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  B.  Arnold  Jr.  Fellowship 
Bradley  Ottesen,  Davenport,  IA 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Laura  Vallejo,  Pamplona,  Spain 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  Rochester,  NY 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Matt  Young,  Hopkinsville,  KY 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Ylvali  Zilliacus,  London,  England 

English  Speaking  Union  Fellowship/Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  T.  McCain 

Cello 

Emmanuelle  Beaulieu  Bergeron,  Montreal,  QC, 

Canada 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Semiramis  Costa,  Paraiba,  Brazil 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Marilyn  deOliveira,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Guy  Fishman,  Westborough,  MA 

James  and  Caroline  Smedvig  Taylor  Fellowship 
Keira  Fullerton,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Ashley  Garritson,  Elsah,  IL 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  Fellowship 
Jie  Jin,  Nanjing,  China 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Daniel  Katz,  Skokie,  IL 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship/Lucy  Lowell 

(1 860  -1 949)  Fellowship 
Adele-Akiko  Kearns,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Friederike  Kienle,  Stuttgart,  Germany 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Marie-Thais  Levesque,  Rimouski,  QC,  Canada 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Nerina  Mancini,  Basel,  Switzerland 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Milena  Mateeva,  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Ru-Pei  Yeh,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 

Bass 

David  Campbell,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia 

George  and  Ginger  Elvin  Fellowship 
Matthew  Heller,  Tacoma,  WA 

Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Bob  Rosenblatt 
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Michelle  Herrera,  Milwaukie,  OR 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 
Sarah  Hogan,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 
Ben  Levy,  Denver,  CO 

Pokross/Fiedler/Wasserman  Fellowship 
Brian  Perry,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Andrew  Stalker,  Binghamton,  NY 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Flute 

David  Buck,  Swarthmore,  PA 

Morningstar  Family  Fellowship/Selma  Pearl  and 

Susan  and  Richard  Grausman  Fellowship 
Ann  Choomack,  Lebanon,  TN 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson  Fellowship 
Alice  K.  Dade,  Hopkinsville,  KY 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 
Whitney  Hanes,  Roanoke,  VA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce  Fellowship/ 

Taco  Inc.  Fellowship 

Oboe 

James  Button,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship/William  E.  Crofut 

Family  Scholarship 
Sara  Kramer,  New  Haven,  CT 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Frank  Rosenwein,  Evanston,  IL 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Lamija  Talam,  Sarajevo,  Bosnia-Hercegovina 

Steinberg  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 

Clarinet 

Charisse  Graves,  Hutchinson,  KS 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Levine,  Queens,  NY 

Edwin  &  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Agnes  Marchione,  Haddonfield,  NJ 

Aso  andArlene  Tavitian  Fellowship 
Ralph  Skiano,  Alexandria,  VA 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Louis  DeMartino,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Sydelle  and  Lee  Blatt  Fellowship 

Bassoon 

Ben  Hoadley,  Hartford,  CT 

Denis  &  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Matthew  Lano,  Ellicott  City,  MD 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship/ 

Kandell  Family  Fellowship 
Laurel  Sharp,  Johnstown,  OH 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
John  Tomkins,  Troy,  OH 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  &  IBM  Matching  Grants 

Fellowship 

Horn 

Lisa  Conway,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Hazel  Dean  Davis,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Blantyre  Fellowship 
Gabrielle  Finck,  Chicago,  IL 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 


Eric  Reed,  Evansville,  IN 

Evelyn  S.  Nef  Fellowship 
Sarah  Watkins,  Springfield,  MO 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Crowell  Fellowship 
Jeanne  Wiesman,  Greenwood  IN 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Guillaume  Couloumy,  Limoges,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Thomas  Cupples,  Boston,  MA 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Mark  Emery,  Portland,  OR 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Oscar  Montoya,  San  Ramon-Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Andrew  Sorg,  Piscataway,  NJ 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Trombone 

James  Campbell,  Sydney,  Australia 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Joseph  McEttrick,  Milton,  MA 

Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 
Unai  Urrecho,  Arrasate,  Spain 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Phillip  Freeman,  Houston,  TX 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship/ 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin,  Regina,  SK,  Canada 
Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Harp 

Maria  Luisa  Rayan,  Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  Entre 

Rios,  Argentina 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Julie  Smith,  Hastings,  NE 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship/ 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Ian  Antonio,  Albany,  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Daniel  Bauch,  Boxborough,  MA 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  Klymus,  Piano,  TX 

/.  Arthur  and  Angela  Goldberg  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Mathew  Masie,  Holbrook,  NY 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Shin,  Atlanta,  GA 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  Fellowship 
Adam  Wallstein,  Newfane,  VT 

Abe  and  Irene  Pollin  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 

Piano 

Jacob  Greenberg,  Skillman,  NJ 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Daniela  Mineva,  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria 

R.  Armory  Thorndike  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Yukiko  Sekino,  Lexington,  MA 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Ralph  Van  Raat,  Bussum,  The  Netherlands 

Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Aaron  Wunsch,  Brookfield,  WI 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Yeo,  Troy,  OH 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship/ 
TMC  Fellowship 

Voice 

Rochelle  Bard,  Worcester,  MA 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and  Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 

Fellowship/Richard  F  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Eudora  Brown,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Vanessa  Cariddi,  Buxton,  ME 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship/Stephen  and  Per  sis 

Morris  Fellowship 
Leena  Chopra,  New  York,  NY 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Jesse  Clark,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship/ 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Bruno  Cormier,  Cheticamp,  NS,  Canada 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Amanda  Forsythe,  Lloyd  Harbor,  NY 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  Fellowship 
Tracey  Gorman,  Springfield,  MN 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
C.  Heather  Holland,  Poplar  Bluff,  MO 

Pearl  andAlvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship  in  honor  of  his 

birthday/TMC  Fellowship 
Stacie  Horlick,  Pickering,  ON,  Canada 

Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship/Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Daniel  Hoy,  Stroudsburg,  PA 

Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Byungwoo  Kim,  Pusan,  Korea 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.Allen  Jr.  Fellowship 
Valerie  MacCarthy,  New  York,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
John  McMunn,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Northern  California  Fellowship 
Joshua  Parrillo,  North  Scituate,  RI 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship/ 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Melissa  Schiel,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

Dale  and  Anne  Fowler  Fellowship/ 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Eric  Shaw,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

June  Ugelow  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Tamuz  Shiran,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Cameron  Smith,  Pleasantville  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch  Fellowship/ 

Robert  S.  Kahn  Fellowship 
Erin  Smith,  Austin,  TX 

Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal  Fellowship 
Tracy  Smith  Bessette,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship/Honorable  and 

Mrs.  Peter  HB.  Frelinghuysen  Fellowship 
Robert  Stafford,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson  Fellowship/ 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship 
Hugo  Vera,  El  Paso,  TX 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship/TMC  Fellowship 
John  Zuckerman,  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  CA 

Wilmer  and  Douglas  Thomas  Fund  Fellowship 

Vocal  Piano 

Ben  Binder,  Melville,  NY 
Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation  Fellowship 


Alison  d'Amato,  Winthrop,  MA 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Caleb  Harris,  Gruver,  TX 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship/Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Fellowship 
Sandra  Seunghae  Lee,  Chicago,  IL 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  &  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Fellowship 
Michael  Schuetze,  Dresden,  Germany 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Tremills,  Owen  Sound,  ON,  Canada 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 

Composition 

Michael  Djupstrom,  White  Bear  Lake,  MN 

DeWitt  and  Wallace-Readers  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 
Avner  Dorman,  Ramot-Hasharon,  Israel 

Hannah  H.  Schneider  Birthday  Fellowship 
Soren  Nils  Eichberg,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Stuart  and  Suzanne  Hirshfield  Fellowship/William  R. 

Housholder  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Kupper,  Victor,  NY 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
James  Lee  III,  Benton  Harbor,  MI 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Florian  Maier,  Landshut,  Germany 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Jeff  Myers,  Fremont,  CA 

ASCAP  Foundation  Leonard  Bernstein  Composer 
Tian  Zhou,  Shang  Hai,  China 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Conducting 

Scott  Parkman,  Nederland,  TX 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship/ 
Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Conducting  Class  Members 

Laura  Jackson,  Newmarket,  NH 

William  &  Mary  Greve  Foundation-John  J.  Tommaney 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Bryan  Nies,  Chicago,  IL 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Daniel  Alfred  Wachs,  Tiburon,  CA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship/Ruth 

and  Jerome  )Sherman  Memorial  Fellowship 

Library 

Alastair  Fray,  Mercer  Island,  WA 
C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

The  New  Fromm  Players  is  an  ensemble  of  young 
musicians  drawn  from  recent  TMC  alumni,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  performance  of  new 
music.  During  the  TMC  season  these  artists  will  con- 
centrate almost  exclusively  on  this  literature,  performing 
works  by  the  TMC  composition  fellows  and  works 
demanding  lengthy  and  intensive  preparation  during 
the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  The  New  Fromm 
Players  ensemble  has  been  funded  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 

The  New  Fromm  Players 

Yonah  Zur,  violin,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
Caroline  Pliszka,  violin,  Spring,  TX 
Robert  Meyer,  viola,  New  Rochelle,  NY 
Mickey  Katz,  cello,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel 
Kai-Yun  Lu,  clarinet,  Taipei,  Taiwan 
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NEC  and  the  BSO 


Partners  in  Music 


Since  1986 


Empowered  by  Innovation 


www.necus.com 


Communications     •     Semiconductors     •     Display     •     Computers 
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2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30 
SPONSORED  BY  NEC 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  MSTISLAV 

ROSTROPOVICH,  and  FEDERICO  CORTESE  conducting 
with 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
THE  MARCUS  ROBERTS  TRIO 

MARCUS  ROBERTS,  piano 

ROLAND  GUERIN,  bass 

JASON  MARSALIS,  drums 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 
THE  BOYS  CHOIR  OF  HARLEM, 

Dr.  WALTER  TURNBULL,  director 


TAKEMITSU 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


SEIJI  AND  FRIENDS 

Signals  from  Heaven,  Two  Antiphonal  Fanfares 
for  brass 

1.  Day  Signal 

2.  Night  Signal 

Festive  Overture,  Opus  96 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH  conducting 


*  *  * 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  SEIJI 
A  film  produced  by  Susan  Dangel  and  Caroline  Taylor 


*  *  * 


DVORAK 


Romance  in  F  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
Opus  11 

GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 


*  *  * 


SPECIAL  GREETINGS 
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Program  continues. . . 
Week  2 


RODGERS/HART 
WEILL/IRA  GERSHWIN 
LE  GRAND/BERGMAN 
KERN/HAMMERSTEIN 


«T  » 

Lover 
"My  Ship" 

"Papa,  Can  You  Hear  Me?" 
"The  Song  Is  You" 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 
Orchestral  adaptation  by  CONRAD  POPE 


INTERMISSION 


WILLIAMS 


GLAZUNOV 


BERLIOZ 


for  Seiji! 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 

Chant  du  Menestrel  (Song  of  the  Minstrel) , 
for  cello  and  orchestra,  Opus  71 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
FEDERICO  CORTESE  conducting 

Roman  Carnival  Overture 

with  a  film  by  Susan  Dangel  and  Dick  Bartlett 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 


Seiji  Ozawa  backstage  with  John  Williams,  Darth  Vader,  and  Chewbacca  following  a 
special  1997  Boston  Pops  concert  at  Tanglewood featuring  music  from  Mr.  Williams's 
film  scores  to  the  "Star  Wars"  trilogy 
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GERSHWIN 


SPIRITUALS 


Rhapsody  in  Blue 

THE  MARCUS  ROBERTS  TRIO 
MARCUS  ROBERTS,  piano 
ROLAND  GUERIN,  bass 
JASON  MARSALIS,  drums 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

"Didn't  My  Lord  Deliver  Daniel" 

(arr.  MOSES  HOGAN/orch.  LEE  HUDSON) 
"Great  Day" 

(arr.  MOSES  HOGAN/orch.  JOSEPH  JOUBERT) 
"Ride  On,  King  Jesus" 

(arranged  and  adapted  by  HOWARD  ROBERTS) 

THE  BOYS  CHOIR  OF  HARLEM, 

Dr.  WALTER  TURNBULL,  director 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Video  screens  sponsored  by  American  Express  Company. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 


Celebrating  Seiji! 

Though  the  phrase  "Celebrating  Seiji!"  was  the  title  for  last  night's  TMC  Orchestra 
concert  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  those  words  in  fact  apply  to  this  entire  weekend,  which  cel- 
ebrates not  only  Seiji  Ozawa's  historic  tenure  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  but  also  his  wide-ranging  musical  interests,  the  astonishing  wealth  of  artistry 
to  be  found  within  his  wide  circle  of  musical  friends  and  colleagues,  and  his  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  the  musicians  of  the  future.  The  latter  aspect  of  this  weekend-long 
celebration  was  spotlighted  last  night  in  Tanglewood's  annual  Leonard  Bernstein  Con- 
cert, when  Ozawa  led  the  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  with 
which  he  has  worked  each  summer  for  decades.  For  that  program  he  chose  music  close 
to  his  heart — Antonin  Dvorak's  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  with  his  "musical  brother" 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  as  soloist  (and  with  whom  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  have  recorded 
that  work),  and  the  First  Symphony  of  Johannes  Brahms,  whose  symphonies  have  held 
a  consistently  important  place  in  Ozawa's  repertoire.  And  it's  worth  recalling,  too,  in 
this  context,  that  throughout  their  overlapping  careers,  Leonard  Bernstein  himself  re- 
mained not  only  a  mentor  but  also  a  dear  friend  to  Ozawa,  just  as  Ozawa  has  been  men- 
tor and  friend  to  BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Federico  Cortese,  who  opened  last  night's 
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Week  2 
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Leonard  Bernstein  Concert  and  also  participates  in  tonight's  "Seiji  and  Friends"  celebra- 
tion. 

The  connections  continue  tomorrow  afternoon,  when  Ozawa  leads  the  BSO  in  two 
more  pieces  that  figure  importantly  in  his  repertoire.  To  open  the  program  he  conducts 
Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique,  an  Ozawa  signature  work  that  demonstrates  his  flair  for 
the  music  of  a  composer  long  associated  with  the  BSO's  history  not  just  under  Ozawa, 
but  also  throughout  the  tenure  of  former  BSO  music  director  Charles  Munch.  (It  was 
Munch  who  invited  the  young  Seiji  to  study  at  Tanglewood,  thereby  instigating  the 
journey  that  led  Ozawa  not  just  to  America  but  ultimately  to  the  podium  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra.) 

Following  Sunday's  intermis- 
sion comes  Beethoven's  Choral 
Fantasy,  which  Ozawa  performed 
several  times  with  the  late  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  one  of  that  work's 
greatest  proponents  (including  a 
performance  on  the  BSO's  Gala 
Centennial  Concert  in  1981,  and 
a  subsequent  recording),  and 
which  he  now  performs  regularly 
with  Peter  Serkin,  who  has  taken 
up  his  father's  mantle.  Also  tak- 
Seiji  Ozawa  greeting  fans  at  the  1998  Winter  Olympics      ing  part  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
in  Nagano  before  closing  the  Opening  Ceremonies  with        the  Choral  Fantasy  are  the  Tan- 
Beethoven's  "Ode  to  Joy"  with  choruses  in  Japan,  Beijing,      glewood  Festival  Chorus,  which 
Berlin,  New  York  City,  Sydney,  and  Capetown  all  linked    has  participated  in  so  many 
by  satellite  memorable  Ozawa-led  perform- 

ances, and  an  internationally  acclaimed  sextet  of  vocal  soloists  who  have  also  worked 
with  the  conductor  on  significant  occasions  over  the  years.  (An  editorial  note:  don't  be 
misled  by  commentators  who  stress  the  seeming  simplicity  of  the  Choral  Fantasy.  In  the 
right  hands,  this  piece  speaks  profoundly  to  the  joy  of  making  music.) 

Finally,  to  close  Sunday's  concert,  Ozawa  brings  his  musical  life  (to  date)  in  America 
full  circle,  leading  the  entire  Tanglewood  audience,  together  with  all  those  on  stage,  in 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia,  which  was  composed  for  the  very  first  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Opening  Exercises  in  1940  and  has  been  sung  at  the  TMC's  Opening  Exercises 
every  session  since  then,  including  1960,  when  Seiji  himself  was  a  student  here. 

Perhaps  most  extraordinary  in  its  remarkably  diverse  web  of  associations  this  week- 
end is  tonight's  concert,  in  which  friends  and  colleagues  of  Seiji's  not  only  perform  music 
reflecting  his  vast  range  of  musical  interests,  but  take  the  stage  in  combinations  embody- 
ing musical  relationships  Ozawa  himself  has  fostered,  such  as  those  pairing  John  Williams 
with  Gil  Shaham  and  Jessye  Norman.  The  American  violinist  Gil  Shaham  has  appeared 
regularly  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood  in  recent  years. 
Together  they  have  also  recorded  Williams's  Violin  Concerto  and  TreeSong  for  violin 
and  orchestra  with  the  BSO.  Tonight  they  perform  Dvorak,  whose  music  Seiji  Ozawa 
has  led  with  notable  warmth  and  sympathy.  Jessye  Norman's  musical  partnership  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  has  spanned  a  quarter-century,  encompassing  a  broad  range  of  repertoire  in 
concert  and  on  recordings,  and  performances  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan. 
Ms.  Norman's  collaborations  with  John  Williams  have  included  performances  with  him 
as  both  conductor  and  pianist,  and  an  album  of  Cole  Porter  and  Jerome  Kern  with  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
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The  presence  tonight  of  The  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem  and  the  Marcus  Roberts  Trio 
speaks  to  Seiji  Ozawa's  love  of  music  in  non-classical  realms.  Spirituals  were  among  the 
first  music  Seiji  recalls  hearing  as  a  child;  in  fact,  his  love  of  that  music  led  him  to  re- 
cord an  album  of  spirituals  with  the  Tokyo  Philharmonic  Chorus  in  1962 — his  very  first 
recording.  So  taken  was  Ozawa  with  The  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem  when  they  participated 
in  the  October  2000  Symphony  Hall  Centennial  Gala  that  he  invited  them  to  perform 
at  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  and  now  at  Tanglewood  to  close  to- 
night's concert.  In  the  realm  of  jazz,  Ozawa  has  scored  some  of  his  most  rewarding  suc- 
cesses with  pianist  Marcus  Roberts,  including  a  1998  Gershwin  Centennial  celebration 
with  the  Orchestre  National  in  Paris,  and  a  special  Children's  Day  concert  in  Tokyo  in 
May  1999.  Ozawa  led  Roberts's  elaboration  of  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  with  the 
pianist  at  Tanglewood  in  1996  and  now  repeats  it  here  with  the  Marcus  Roberts  Trio. 

A  spirit  of  friendship  and  love  infuses  the  other  items  on  tonight's  program  as  well. 
To  open  the  evening,  Mstislav  Rostropovich  leads  music  by  the  Japanese  composer  Tom 
Takemitsu  (1930-1996),  a  dear  friend  of  Ozawa's  whose  music  Seiji  has  long  champi- 
oned in  North  America.  Following  that,  Rostropovich  leads  music  by  his  own  compatri- 
ot and  friend,  Dmitri  Shostakovich  (1906-1975). 

Takemitsu's  two  Signals  from  Heaven  date  from  1987.  Day  Signal  was  commissioned 
for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  "Live  Under  the  Sky"  jazz  festival  in  Tokyo.  Night  Signal, 
commissioned  for  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  Society,  was  dedicated  to  the  British 
composer  Oliver  Knussen  (himself  an  important  Tanglewood  Music  Center  presence 
for  many  years). 

For  all  its  brilliance,  Shostakovich's  Festive  Overture  may  lead  some  Tanglewood  lis- 
teners to  recall  another,  more  somber  event  linking  conductor  and  composer,  when  Shos- 
takovich's death,  on  August  9, 1975 — on  which  evening  a  BSO  performance  at  Tangle- 
wood of  Shostakovich's  Fifth  Symphony  with  Rostropovich  on  the  podium  was  already 
scheduled — turned  a  much  anticipated  concert  event  into  a  profoundly  moving  memorial. 
On  that  occasion,  it  was  Ozawa  who,  at  the  stunned  Rostropovich's  request,  broke  the 
news  of  Shostakovich's  death  to  the  audience. 

With  BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Federico  Cortese  on  the  podium,  Rostropovich  also 
appears  tonight  as  cello  soloist  in  a  work  of  his  own  choosing,  one  that  he  recorded  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  in  1975  to  fill  out  their  LP  of  Shostakovich's  Cello  Concerto 
No.  2:  the  brief  Chant  du  Menestrel  {Song  of  the  Minstrel)  of  Russian  composer  Alexander 
Glazunov  (1865-1936).  Written  in  1900,  this  work  not  only  reflects  its  composer's  in- 
terest in  the  lore  of  non-Russian  cultures,  but  also  suggests  the  power  of  music  to  com- 
municate even  in  times  of  oppression,  as  witness  the   underground"  Russian  minstrels' 
songs  whose  messages  of  protest  could  circumvent  Soviet  governmental  censorship. 

Two  more  composers  figure  in  this  concert.  Bridging  the  worlds  of  music  and  film, 
John  Williams  salutes  Seiji  Ozawa  on  his  own  musical  turf,  as  it  were,  leading  Berlioz's 
ebullient  Roman  Carnival  Overture  as  accompaniment  to  a  film  montage  saluting  the 
BSO  music  director  who  first  welcomed  Williams  into  the  BSO  family  as  Pops  Con- 
ductor in  1980.  Pops  Laureate  Conductor  since  1993,  Williams  also  conducts  for  Seiji!, 
his  own  musical  gift  marking  Ozawa's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  music  director,  and 
a  tribute  not  only  to  the  BSO's  longtime  conductor  but  also  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
musicians  for  Seiji!  was  designed  to  showcase.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  BSO  in  the  premiere 
of  this  work  in  April  1999  at  Symphony  Hall  and  recently  repeated  it  this  past  April  on 
one  of  his  final  subscription  programs  as  BSO  music  director.  Tonight,  for  Seiji!  serves 
as  both  valedictory  tribute  and  bon  voyage,  presaging  new  challenges  and  successes  for 

Seiji  Ozawa  in  future. 

—Marc  Mandel 
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Week  2 


Don't  go  anywhere 

in  the  Northeast 

without  going  here  first  for  special  offers 

C  americanexpress.com/northeast 


Whether  you're  planning  a  trip  to  the  beach,  the  mountains,  the  city  — 
anywhere  in  the  Northeast  —  you  can  save  on  restaurants,  hotels, 
shopping  and  more.  Just  log  on  to  americanexpress.com/northeast 
to  see  what  offers  are  available,  print  them  out  and  redeem  them  with 
your  American  Express®  Card.  Be  sure  to  check  back  often  for  the 


latest  offers  at  merchants  throughout  the  Northeast. 


IEXPRESS 
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For  a  biography  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  see  page  19. 

For  a  biography  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  see  page  20. 

For  a  biography  of  Federico  Cortese,  see  page  21. 

John  Williams 

In  January  1980  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1885.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  Boston  Pops  Laureate  Conductor  following  his  retirement  in  December 
1993  and  currently  holds  the  title  of  Artist-in-Residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  attended  UCLA,  studied  composition 
privately  with  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  attended  the  Juilliard 
School,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He 
worked  as  a  jazz  pianist  before  beginning  his  career  in  the  film  studios, 
where  he  worked  with  such  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz 
Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for  many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning 
two  Emmy  awards  for  his  work.  John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music 
director  for  more  than  eighty  films,  including  The  Patriot,  Angela's  Ashes,  the  Star  Wars  films, 
Saving  Private  Ryan,  Amistad,  The  Lost  World,  Sleepers,  Nixon,  Sabrina,  Schindler's  List,  Jurassic 
Park,  Home  Alone  2,  Far  and  Away,  JFK,  Home  Alone,  Presumed  Innocent,  Born  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  three  Indiana  Jones  films,  The  Accidental  Tourist,  Empire  of  the  Sun,  E.T  (the  Extra- 
Terrestrial),  Superman,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  Jaws,  and  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  He 
has  received  forty-one  Academy  Award  nominations,  most  recently  for  A.I.  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence and  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorceror's  Stone.  He  has  been  awarded  five  Oscars,  one  British 
Academy  Award,  seventeen  Grammys,  and  three  Golden  Globes,  as  well  as  several  gold  and 
platinum  records.  His  score  for  the  film  Schindler's  List  earned  him  both  an  Oscar  and  a 
Grammy.  On  December  31,  1999,  he  conducted  his  score  for  Steven  Spielberg's  seventeen- 
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Conductor  Susan  DavennyWyner 

and  the 

New  England  String  Ensemble 

"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood. " —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle,  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.l 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  31 

James  Sommerviile,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  arr.  for  strings 


fW  ENGLAND 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 
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The  Next  Chapter 
Starts  Here 

Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities...  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
413-637-7000. 


f=Y    235  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA 
g&W    800.283.0061  •  kuiiballfarms.org 


Kimball  Farms 

Affiliate  of  Berkshire  Health  Systems 
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minute  film  The  Unfinished  Journey  at  its  premiere  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  recently  com- 
pleted the  score  for  Steven  Spielberg's  Minority  Report. 

In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  many  concert  pieces,  including 
two  symphonies,  and  concertos  for  bassoon,  cello,  flute,  violin,  clarinet,  tuba,  and  trumpet.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Williams  composed  the  NBC  News  theme  "The  Mission,"  "Liberty  Fanfare," 
composed  for  the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  themes  for  the  1984,  1988, 
and  1996  Summer  Olympic  games.  In  April  1999  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  the  world 
premiere  performances  of  for  Seiji!,  which  Mr.  Williams  composed  as  a  gift  to  honor  Seiji 
Ozawa's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  BSO  music  director.  Many  of  Mr.  Williams's  film  scores 
have  been  released  as  recordings;  the  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful non-pop  albums  in  recording  history,  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies.  He  has  also 
led  a  highly  acclaimed  series  of  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Mr.  Williams  has 
led  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  on  several  tours. 
He  has  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  both  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood  and  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  many  orchestras. 


Jessye  Norman 

Renowned  soprano  Jessye  Norman  brings  her  sumptuous  sound,  joy  of 
singing,  and  spontaneous  passion  to  recital  performances,  operatic  portray- 
als, and  appearances  with  symphony  orchestras  and  chamber  music  collab- 
orators around  the  world.  The  sheer  size,  power,  and  luster  of  her  voice  are 
acclaimed  along  with  her  thoughtful  music-making,  innovative  program- 
ming of  the  classics,  and  fervent  advocacy  of  contemporary  music.  Note- 
worthy recent  performances  have  included  the  celebration  of  twenty-five 
years  of  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center"  at  the  New  York  State  Theater  in 
New  York;  the  inaugural  performance  at  the  Bill  Heard  Theatre,  RiverCenter  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  Columbus,  Georgia;  three  "Songbook  Series"  recitals  with  James  Levine  at 
Carnegie  Hall;  the  world  premiere  of  Bob  Wilson's  staged  production  of  Schubert's  Winter- 
reise  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  marking  her  debut  performance  of  the  cycle;  a  concert  with 
Vladimir  Spivakov  and  the  Russian  National  Orchestra  in  Moscow,  her  first  performance  in 
that  city;  a  special  benefit  Christmas  Concert  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Church  in  New  York 
City;  the  world  premiere  of  woman. life. song,  commissioned  for  Ms.  Norman  by  the  Carnegie 
Hall  Corporation,  with  texts  by  Maya  Angelou,  Toni  Morrison,  and  Clarissa  Pinkola  Estes 
and  music  by  Judith  Weir,  and  performances  of  her  dramatic  musical  production  "The  Sacred 
Ellington"  in  London,  Greece,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Lebanon,  France,  and  Germany.  In  opera, 
Ms.  Norman  has  appeared  in  works  of  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Stravinsky,  Poulenc,  Schoenberg, 
Janacek,  Bartok,  Rameau,  Wagner,  and  Richard  Strauss.  She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens  on  opening  night  of  the  company's  lOOth-anniversary  season  in 
1983,  and  was  acclaimed  as  Emilia  Marty  in  the  Met's  first  production  of  Janacek's  Makropulos 
Case  in  1996.  Her  many  prestigious  awards  and  distinctions  include  the  Kennedy  Center 
Honor  and  honorary  doctorates  at  some  thirty  colleges,  universities,  and  conservatories  around 
the  world.  In  France  she  has  been  named  a  Commandeur  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres; 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris  has  named  an  orchid  after  her;  and  she  has 
been  awarded  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  She  was  named  Honorary  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  in  1990;  received  the  Radcliffe  Medal  in  1997  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  Harvard- 
Radcliffe  alumni  in  Harvard  Yard;  and  received  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Val-Kill  Medal  in 
autumn  2000  in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  and  civic  contributions.  The  Amphitheatre 
and  Plaza  overlooking  the  Savannah  River  in  her  hometown  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  have  been 
named  for  her.  Ms.  Norman's  wide-ranging  discography  includes  recordings  of  Lieder  by 
Wagner,  Schumann,  Mahler,  and  Schubert,  Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs,  "Songs  of  Maurice 
Ravel,"  Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  Die  Walkure,  and  Bartok's  Bluebeard's  Castle.  Last  year  she 
released  her  first,  widely  acclaimed  jazz  CD,  "I  Was  Born  in  Love  With  You,"  music  of 
Michel  Legrand,  with  Mr.  Legrand  at  the  piano,  bassist  Ron  Carter,  and  percussionist  Grady 
Tate.  In  addition  to  her  busy  performance  schedule,  Ms.  Norman  serves  on  the  Boards  of 
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Directors  for  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Citymeals-on- 
Wheels  in  New  York  City,  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem,  the  National  Music  Foundation, 
and  the  Elton  John  AIDS  Foundation.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Board  as  well  as  national 
spokesperson  for  the  Lupus  Foundation  and  is  national  spokesperson  for  the  Partnership 
of  the  Homeless.  In  her  hometown  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  she  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Paine  College  and  of  the  Augusta  Opera  Foundation.  A  relentless  Girl  Scout  cookie  seller, 
she  is  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  Since  her  BSO  debut  in  August 
1972,  Ms.  Norman  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  orchestra,  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
on  tour  in  Europe.  She  has  also  recorded  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Marcus  Roberts 

t   Marcus  Roberts  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  was  exposed  to 
music  in  church,  where  his  mother  was  a  gospel  singer.  He  began  teaching 
himself  to  play  piano  at  age  eight.  Having  lost  his  sight  at  age  five,  at  nine 
he  began  attending  the  Florida  School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Augustine. 
When  he  was  twelve,  he  had  his  first  formal  piano  training  and  heard  his 
first  recording  of  Duke  Ellington,  at  which  time  he  decided  to  become  a 
jazz  pianist.  Mr.  Roberts  attended  Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee, 
where  he  studied  with  Leonidus  Lipovetsky  (a  student  of  Rosina  Lhevinne). 
He  won  the  first  of  a  string  of  many  awards  and  competitions,  including  a  young  artists  com- 
petition at  the  1982  National  Association  of  Jazz  Educators  Chicago  conference.  After  four 
years  in  Tallahassee,  he  joined  Wynton  Marsalis  on  tour  for  six  years.  He  signed  his  first  re- 
cording contract  with  BMG/Novus  in  1988,  completing  six  recordings  for  them,  including 
three  that  topped  Billboard's  traditional  jazz  chart.  In  1994  he  signed  with  Columbia;  his 
debut  recording  for  that  label,  "Gershwin  for  Lovers,"  stayed  in  the  top  ten  on  Billboard's 
jazz  chart  for  almost  seven  months.  Other  Columbia  releases  include  his  Grammy-nominated 
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recording  of  George  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  and  his  Portraits  in  Blue  with  jazz  band  and 
symphony  orchestra.  His  most  recent  recording,  "Cole  After  Midnight,"  was  selected  by  the 
New  York  Times  critics  as  one  of  the  ten  best  jazz  CDs  of  2001.  Marcus  Roberts's  thoroughly 
modern  sound  draws  on  the  contributions  of  Scott  Joplin,  Jelly  Roll  Morton,  Ellington,  Monk, 
Bud  Powell,  Ahmad  Jamal,  and  others,  integrated  with  his  own  perspective.  The  Marcus 
Roberts  Trio,  with  bassist  Roland  Guerin  and  drummer  Jason  Marsalis,  has  its  roots  in  Rob- 
erts's Time  and  Circumstance,  a  piece  written  specifically  for  the  group.  The  trio  maintains  a 
busy  year-round  touring  schedule.  Mr.  Roberts  performs  regularly  with  symphony  orchestras 
around  the  world,  but  his  collaborations  with  Seiji  Ozawa  have  been  among  his  greatest 
artistic  experiences.  Last  year,  Mr.  Roberts  received  a  Chamber  Music  America  commission- 
ing award,  funded  by  the  Doris  Duke  Foundation.  This  commission  led  to  a  suite  of  music 
entitled  From  Rags  to  Rhythm  that  was  premiered  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  per- 
formed shortly  thereafter  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Roberts  served  as  the  artistic 
director  for  a  grand  Franco-American  celebration  of  Louis  Armstrong's  legacy  at  the  Opera 
House  of  Versailles  and  participated  in  the  Cultural  Olympiad  as  an  artist-in-residence  in 
association  with  the  2002  Winter  Olympics.  He  has  been  instrumental  to  the  training  and 
development  of  a  large  number  of  young  musicians,  including  such  jazz  artists  as  trumpeters 
Marcus  Printup  and  Nicholas  Payton,  trombonist  Ronald  Westray,  and  drummer  Jason 
Marsalis.  Marcus  Roberts  and  his  trio  regularly  hold  master  classes  and  workshops  for  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  from  elementary  school  to  high  school  and  college  jazz  ensembles. 


Roland  Guerin 

Roland  Guerin  continues  to  live  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  He  began  his 
music  studies  with  the  viola  in  elementary  school,  started  playing  guitar  in 
eighth  grade,  and  was  inspired  by  his  mother,  a  bassist,  to  switch  to  bass 
himself.  He  began  his  formal  jazz  studies  at  Baton  Rouge  High  Magnet 
School  and  in  1986  went  on  to  attend  Southern  University  in  Baton 
Rouge  to  study  with  world-renowned  jazz  clarinetist  Alvin  Batiste.  After 
graduating  in  May  1991,  he  toured  and  recorded  with  the  Mark  Whitfield 
Band.  Marcus  Roberts  first  called  Mr.  Guerin  for  a  show  in  May  1995, 
after  hearing  him  play  with  Ellis  Marsalis.  Bringing  a  deep  and  resonant  bass  sound  to  the 
Marcus  Roberts  Trio,  he  has  played  an  instrumental  role  in  the  development  of  the  trio  con- 
cept that  was  first  presented  on  Roberts's  Time  and  Circumstance  recording.  He  is  featured  on 
the  critically  acclaimed  "Portraits  in  Blue"  (1996),  "Blues  for  the  New  Millennium"  (1997), 
"In  Honor  of  Duke"  (1999),  and  "Cole  After  Midnight"  (2001).  He  has  mastered  and  rede- 
fined the  slap  bass  style,  and  enriches  any  musical  environment  with  his  musical  wit,  strong 
country  groove,  and  relaxed  swing.  A  debut  recording  under  his  own  name,  "The  Winds  of 
the  New  Land,"  was  released  by  Turnipseed  Music  in  1998.  His  second  recording,  "Roland 
Guerin  Sextet  Live  at  the  Blue  Note"  was  released  in  May  2000  and  his  third,  "You  Don't 
Have  to  See  it  to  Believe  It,"  in  the  summer  of  2000. 


Jason  Marsalis 

Jason  Marsalis  is  the  youngest  brother  from  one  of  America's  most  musi- 
cal families.  He  began  playing  the  drums  at  age  three  when  his  parents 
bought  him  a  toy  drum  set,  but  his  first  formal  musical  training  began  two 
years  later  on  the  violin.  At  age  six,  he  got  his  first  professional  set  of 
drums  and  began  studying  with  the  legendary  drummer  James  Black. 
After  six  years  of  studying  both  instruments  he  began  focusing  entirely  on 
the  drums.  Mr.  Marsalis  spent  his  high  school  years  at  the  New  Orleans 
Center  for  the  Creative  Arts  and  studied  music  at  Loyola  University  in 
New  Orleans.  He  began  playing  regularly  with  Marcus  Roberts  in  November  1994  at  age 
seventeen  and  has  been  featured  on  all  of  Roberts's  group  recordings  since  1995.  Mr.  Marsalis 
has  also  been  instrumental  to  the  development  of  the  unique  philosophy  and  style  of  the 
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Marcus  Roberts  Trio.  He  draws  heavily  from  drum  styles  that  are  not  traditionally  associated 
with  the  jazz  trio,  such  as  Jo  Jones,  Max  Roach,  Elvin  Jones,  Roy  Haynes,  and  Tony  Williams, 
as  well  as  the  sounds  and  philosophy  of  the  great  trios  of  Errol  Garner,  Ahmad  Jamal,  Nat 
Cole,  and  Oscar  Peterson.  His  style  is  characterized  by  strong,  intricate  modern  grooves  and 
creative  syncopation.  He  has  perhaps  the  strongest  voice  on  his  instrument  in  his  generation, 
unafraid  to  celebrate  swing  through  rhythmic  tension  and  release.  Jason  Marsalis  continues 
to  reside  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  performs  regularly  with  his  father,  Ellis  Marsalis,  and 
other  New  Orleans  groups.  His  debut  recording  under  his  own  name,  "The  Year  of  the 
Drummer,"  was  released  in  1998.  His  second  recording,  "Music  in  Motion,"  was  released  in 
April  2000. 


Gil  Shaham 

Violinist  Gil  Shaham  appears  throughout  the  world  in  concerto  appear- 
ances with  celebrated  orchestras  as  well  as  in  recital  and  ensemble  appear- 
ances on  the  great  concert  stages  and  at  the  important  festivals.  He  has 
collaborated  with  conductors  including  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  (a  fre- 
quent partner  at  Tanglewood),  Claudio  Abbado,  Mariss  Jansons,  Lorin 
Maazel,  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch.  Mr.  Shaham  is  an  exclusive  Deutsche 
Grammophon  artist;  his  latest  release  includes  John  Williams's  Violin  Con- 
certo, TreeSong  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  music  from  the  film  Schindler's 
List,  recorded  with  Mr.  Williams  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  con- 
certos of  Mendelssohn,  Bruch,  Paganini,  Saint-Saens,  Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  Glazunov,  Kaba- 
levsky,  and  Wieniawski,  his  discography  includes  solo  discs  devoted  to  music  by  Schumann, 
Richard  Strauss,  Elgar,  Ravel,  Franck,  Kreisler,  Paganini,  Saint-Saens,  and  Sarasate.  Other 
discs  include  two  collaborations  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  "Paganini  for  Two" 
with  guitarist  Goran  Sollscher,  "Dvorak  for  Two"  with  Orli  Shaham,  Grammy-nominated 
recordings  of  the  Barber,  Korngold,  and  Prokofiev  concertos  with  Andre  Previn,  and  a 
Grammy-nominated  disc  of  Bartok  concertos  with  Pierre  Boulez.  Mr.  Shaham  won  a  Gram- 
my Award  in  1999  for  his  recital  album  "American  Scenes"  with  Andre  Previn.  Other  recent 
releases  include  "Devil's  Dance"  with  pianist  Jonathan  Feldman,  and  Messiaen's  Quartet  for 
the  End  of  Time  with  Myung-Whun  Chung,  Mischa  Maisky,  and  Paul  Meyer.  Mr.  Shaham 
was  born  in  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  in  1971.  In  1973  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Israel.  At  seven  he  began  violin  studies  with  Samuel  Bernstein  of  the  Rubin  Academy  of 
Music  and  was  immediately  granted  annual  scholarships  by  the  America-Israel  Cultural 
Foundation.  In  1981,  while  studying  with  Haim  Taub  in  Jerusalem,  he  made  debuts  with  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  That  same  year  he  began  his  studies  with 
Dorothy  DeLay  and  Jens  Ellerman  at  Aspen.  In  1982,  after  taking  first  prize  in  Israel's 
Claremont  Competition,  he  became  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard,  where  he  has  worked 
with  Ms.  DeLay  and  Hyo  Kang.  He  has  also  studied  at  Columbia  University.  Gil  Shaham 
was  awarded  the  prestigious  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1990.  He  plays  the  1699  "Count- 
ess Polignac"  Stradivarius  and  lives  in  New  York  City  with  his  wife,  the  violinist  Adele 
Anthony.  Mr.  Shaham  appears  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston 
and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  made  his  BSO  debut  in  August  1993,  and  where  he  has  ap- 
peared regularly  with  John  Williams  since  1996. 
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The  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Turnbull,  Founder  and  President 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Turnbull  has  celebrated  thirty  years  as 
the  leader  of  the  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem,  Inc.  With 
vision,  determination,  and  leadership,  he  has  taken 
The  Boys  Choir  cf  Harlem  from  a  small  church 
choir  to  a  world-renowned  artistic  and  educational 
institution.  A  native  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  Dr. 
Turnbull  graduated  with  honors  from  Tougaloo 
College  and  received  his  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  from  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  He 
also  graduated  from  the  Institute  for  Non-Profit 
Management  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Business.  He  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  California  State  University,  Hofstra,  Mannes  College  of  Music,  Muhlenberg 
College,  Queens  College,  Skidmore,  and  Tougaloo.  A  talented  performing  artist  in  his  own 
right,  Dr.  Turnbull  made  his  operatic  debut  with  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  in  Scott  Joplin's 
Treemonisha.  He  has  sung  in  Carmen  and  Turandot  with  Opera  South  and  created  the  role  of 
Antonio  in  the  world  premiere  of  Roger  Ames's  opera  Amistad.  Other  roles  include  Alfredo 
in  La  traviata  and  Tamino  in  The  Magic  Flute.  He  has  performed  Orff  s  Carmina  burana 
with  the  Alvin  Ailey  Dance  Theatre  and  reprised  his  role  in  Treemonisha  on  Broadway.  He 
has  sung  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Young  Audiences,  Inc., 
and  the  Godovsky  Opera  Theatre.  Dr.  Turnbull  has  received  numerous  awards  and  recogni- 
tions and  has  been  honored  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  re- 
ceived the  1998  Heinz  Award  in  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  President's  Volunteer  Action 
Award,  the  NAACP  Man  of  Action  Award,  and  the  Readers'  Digest  American  Heroes  in 
Education  Award,  and  was  named  one  of  the  New  York  Black  100  by  the  Schomburg  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Black  Culture. 

This  season,  the  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem  celebrated  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  by  Dr.  Walter  J.  Turnbull.  Today  The  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem  is  internationally  rec- 
ognized for  its  virtuoso  performances  and  innovations  in  the  thousand-year-old  art  of  the 
boy  choir.  The  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem  is  known  for  the  breadth  of  its  repertoire,  ranging 
from  works  by  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  through  Ginastera  and  Poulenc,  to  recent  works  by 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Adolphus  Hailstork.  African-American  spirituals,  gospel,  jazz,  pop, 
and  hip-hop  are  choreographed  to  give  The  Choir  a  magnetic  stage  presence  that  has  won 
critical  and  popular  acclaim.  The  Choir  makes  three  or  four  national  tours  and  averages  100 
engagements  throughout  the  country  annually.  Four  Asian  tours  have  included  performances 
in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore.  The  Choir  opened  its  2001-02  season  with  a  ten-day 
residency  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  at  Seiji  Ozawa's  Saito  Kinen  Festival.  Among  the  Boys 
Choir  of  Harlem,  Inc.'s  recent  accomplishments  are  the  1997  debut  of  The  Girls  Choir  of 
Harlem  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  which  was  featured  in  the  New  York  Times  and  on  60  Minutes. 
An  ongoing  campaign  to  replicate  its  program  across  the  country  is  being  supported  by  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  1997,  President  Clinton 
awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Arts  to  Dr.  Turnbull  and  The  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem. 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Turnbull's  performance  wardrobe  is  courtesy  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  This 
performance  is  made  possible,  in  part,  with  public  funding  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  and  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Cultural  Affairs. 
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Warmest  wishes  and  thanks  to 

Seiji  Ozawa 

for  so  many  wonderful  years  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Fitzpatrick  Family,  the  High  Meadow  Foundation 

and  the  employees  of  Country  Curtains, 

The  Red  Lion  Inn  and  Blantyre 
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2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

We  regret  that  mezzo-soprano  Florence  Quivar  is  unable  to  sing  in  today's  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  because  of  illness.  We  are  grateful  that 
mezzo-soprano  Zheng  Cao  was  available  to  replace  Ms.  Quivar  at  short  notice. 


Zheng  Cao 

Mezzo-soprano  Zheng  Cao  was  chosen  by  Seiji  Ozawa  to  sing  Beetho- 
ven's Ode  to  Joy  at  the  1998  Winter  Olympics  in  Nagano,  Japan,  and  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  under  his  direction  in  February  1999  as  Su- 
zuki in  the  BSO's  concert  staging  otMadama  Butterfly.  She  made  her 
Opera  Pacific  debut  in  that  same  role  and  has  sung  it  also  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera,  San  Diego  Opera,  and  the  Grand  Theatre  in  Geneva.  She 
makes  her  Tanglewood  debut  this  afternoon.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni  with  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  Opera; 
Marguerite  in  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  at  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  with  Seiji  Ozawa; 
her  Michigan  Opera  Theatre  debut  as  Rosina  in  II  barbiere  di  Sivig/ia;  Idamante  in  Idomeneo 
with  San  Francisco  Opera;  Nicklausse  in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  with  Opera  Pacific,  and  her 
Houston  Grand  Opera  debut  as  Varvara  in  Kdtya  Kabanovd.  Previous  engagements  included 
Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  San  Francisco  Opera,  her  Honolulu  Symphony  debut 
with  Ravel's  Sheherazade,  her  Los  Angeles  Opera  debut  performing  and  also  covering  for 
Frederica  von  Stade  in  Monteverdi's  II  ritorno  d'U/isse  in  patria,  and  Suzuki  in  New  York 
City  Opera's  1994  national  tour.  Ms.  Cao  was  an  Adler  Fellow  with  San  Francisco  Opera  in 
1995  and  1996,  making  her  company  debut  in  1995  as  Siebel  in  Faust,  when  she  stepped  in 
for  an  ailing  colleague.  She  sang  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  with  San  Francisco  Ballet 
in  1996,  and  gave  a  recital  in  the  prestigious  Schwabacher  Debut  Recital  Series  of  the  Opera 
Center.  A  winner  at  the  1993  Palm  Beach  Opera  International  Vocal  Competition,  Ms.  Cao 
has  also  covered  roles  for  the  New  York  City  Opera  premiere  of  Lukas  Foss's  Griffelkin  and 
for  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Chamounix  with  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York.  In  1992  she  sang 
Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  the  European  Opera  Center  in  Ghent.  As  a  member  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  Opera  Center,  she  was  Carmen  in  Peter  Brook's  The  Tragedy  of  Carmen, 
Amastris  in  Xerxes,  and  Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni.  Also  in  San  Francisco,  Ms.  Cao  appeared 
as  Dorabella  in  the  Merola  Opera  Program's  1994  production  of  Cost  fan  tutte.  In  1991-92 
she  made  her  recital  debut  at  the  Kennedy  Center  Terrace  Theatre  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
sang  Messiah  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic.  A  final- 
ist in  the  1992  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions,  Ms.  Cao  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  Shanghai  Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  Master's  Degree  from  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music. 


Week  2 


2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 
SPONSORED  BY  COUNTRY  CURTAINS  AND  THE  RED  LION  INN 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


SEIJI  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BERLIOZ  Symphonie fantastique,  Episode  from  the 

life  of  an  artist,  Opus  14 

Reveries,  passions.  Largo — Allegro  agitato  e 

appassionato  assai — Religiosamente 
A  ball.  Valse:  Allegro  non  troppo 
Scene  in  the  country.  Adagio 
March  to  the  scaffold.  Allegretto  non  troppo 
Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath.  Larghetto — Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN  Fantasia  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus,  and 

orchestra,  Opus  80 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
CHRISTINE  GOERKE,  soprano 
CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 
FLORENCE  QUIVAR,  mezzo-soprano 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
ANTHONY  DEAN  GRIFFEY,  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  and  translation  are  on  page  49. 

This  evenings  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performance  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 


Program  continues. 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  he  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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Week  2 


the  BEST,  PAPERBACKS 

for  Summer 


FOUNDING 
BROTHERS 


JOSEPH    J.     ELLIS 

I  &—.~/0S~/.  <*» ,■■•.,  .....»y  n,4lS.,  y 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

'Lively  and  illuminating. 

— The  New  York  Times 


Pulitzer  Prize  Finalist  The  "delectable"  bestseller 

'Solid  and  enchanting."        from  the  author  of  A  Year 

—The  New  Yorker  in  Provence.  (USA  Today) 


<£. 


NATIONAL        BESTSELLER 


IP    7W:* 


RICHARD 
RUSSO 

Author  ol  Nobody's  Fooltni  Straight  Man 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
"One  of  the  best 
novelists  around." 

-The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


^Wir"let"ev 

Edgar 
Mint 


'Marvelous.. .an  adept  mix 
of  humor  and  pathos." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 


Have  you  read  them  yet? 

NOW  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE   BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 


Find  author  tour  information,  reading  group  guides,  author 
interviews,  excerpts  and  more  on  www.vintagebooks.com/read 
ANCHOR  BOOKS  VINTAGE  BOOKS 


Ul 
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THOMPSON 


Alleluia 


The  audience  is  asked  to  join  in  the  singing  of  Randall  Thompsons  Alleluia, 
composed  for  the  Opening  Exercises  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in 
1940  and  sung  by  the  TMC's  incoming  students— including  Seiji  Ozawa  in 
1960 — at  every  TMC  session  since  then.  Music  is  being  distributed  separately. 


Please  note  that  retiring  BSO  principal  timpanist  Everett  Firth  will  be 
acknowledged  on  stage  at  the  end  of  this  concert  (see  page  44). 

This  concert  is  being  broadcast  live  by  96.3  FM  WQXR  in  New  York. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869) 

Symphonie  fantastique  y  Episode  from  the  life  of  an  artist,  Opus  14 

First  performance:  December  5, 1830,  Paris,  Francois-Antoine  Habeneck  cond.  First 
BSO  performances'.  December  1885,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  (preceded  by  performances 
of  the  waltz  and  slow  movement  under  Gericke  and  Emil  Paur).  First  Tanglewood  per- 
formance: August  8,  1948,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance: 
August  19,  2001,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  Roberto  Abbado  cond.  Most 
recent  BSO  performance  at  Tanglewood:  August  16,  1991,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond. 

On  December  9, 1832 — two  years  after  its  first  performance,  and  as  vividly  recount- 
ed in  his  own  Memoirs — Hector  Berlioz  won  the  heart  of  his  beloved  Harriet  Smithson, 
whom  he  had  never  met,  with  a  concert  including  the  Symphonie  fantastique ;  for  which 
she  had  unknowingly  served  as  inspiration  when  the  composer  fell  hopelessly  in  love 
with  her  some  years  before.  The  two  met  the  next  day  and  were  married  on  the  follow- 
ing October  4.  (The  unfortunate  but  true  conclusion  to  this  seemingly  happy  tale  is  that 
the  two  were  formally  separated  in  1844.*) 

Berlioz  saw  the  Irish  actress  Harriet  Smithson  for  the  first  time  on  September  11, 
1827,  when  she  played  Ophelia  in  Hamlet  with  a  troupe  of  English  actors  visiting  Paris. 
By  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Paris  in  1829,  Berlioz  had  made  himself  known  to 
her  through  letters,  but  they  did  not  meet.  By  February  6,  1830,  he  had  hoped  to  begin 
his  "Episode  from  the  life  of  an  artist,"  a  symphony  reflecting  the  ardor  of  his  "infernal 
passion,"  but  his  creative  capabilities  remained  paralyzed  until  that  April,  when  gossip 
(later  discredited)  linking  Harriet  with  her  manager  provided  the  impetus  for  him  to  con- 


*  As  Michael  Steinberg  has  written,  "Her  French  was  roughly  on  the  level  of  his  English.  The  whole 
business  was  a  disaster."  By  the  time  they  separated,  "Smithson  had  lost  her  looks,  and  an  accident 
had  put  an  end  to  her  career.  She  died  in  1854,  an  alcoholic  and  paralyzed." 
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Farewell,  Thanks,  and  All  Best 

With  the  end  of  the  BSO's  2001-02  season,  BSO  principal 
timpanist  Everett  Firth  retires  after  fifty  years  of  service  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  at  Tanglewood  for  this  July 
weekend  celebrating  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenure  as  music  director. 
Mr.  Firth  was  appointed  to  the  orchestra  by  Charles  Munch; 
his  time  with  the  BSO  has  encompassed  the  music  director- 
ships of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 
Born  in  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  Everett  Firth  was  raised 
in  Sanford,  Maine.  His  father,  a  trumpet  player,  encouraged 
him  to  study  arranging.  As  a  result  he  learned  to  play  several 
i   instruments,  including  drums,  which  he  played  in  a  dance 
band.  Mr.  Firth  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his 
teacher  was  Roman  Szulc,  his  predecessor  as  timpanist  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
His  teachers  also  included  Saul  Goodman,  who  was  timpanist  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Arturo  Toscanini.  An  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  Mr.  Firth  joined  the  BSO  as  a  percussionist  in  1952,  at  twenty-one.  In  1956 
he  was  appointed  the  orchestra's  principal  timpanist,  becoming  one  of  the  youngest 
players  ever  to  be  named  a  BSO  principal.  He  has  been  a  featured  soloist  with  the 
orchestra  in  concertos  of  Kraft,  Denisov,  Martin,  and  Colgrass.  Listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America,"  Mr.  Firth  has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  is  CEO  of  Vic  Firth  Incorporated  and  Vic  Firth 
Manufacturing,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  drum  sticks  and  mallets  in  the  world, 
with  distribution  to  more  than  150  countries  worldwide. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Vic  Firth's  sound  has  become  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  orchestra  itself.  His  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
been  immeasurable,  as  is  our  gratitude  for  his  half-century  of  devotion  to  the  BSO. 


A  Message  From  Vic  Firth 

Fifty  years  with  this  great  orchestra  has  allowed  me  to  develop  not  only  a  philoso- 
phy of  sound,  but  a  philosophy  of  life.  This  has  made  my  time  at  Symphony  Hall 
exciting  and  rewarding  from  the  very  first  day.  On  one  of  my  first  concerts  we  per- 
formed the  Brahms  Second  Symphony.  I  was  thrilled  by  what  went  on  around  me. 
Fifty  years  later  we  played  that  same  music  on  tour,  and  the  drama  was  every  bit  as 
exciting. 

I  have  spent  all  of  my  musical  life  and  most  of  my  adult  life  on  the  stages  of 
Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood.  The  drama,  the  excitement,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
music  have  remained  overwhelming.  I  could  not  have  asked  for  better  colleagues.  I 
depart  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  when  I  joined. 

Playing  for  the  BSO's  audiences  has  been  like  performing  for  friends.  I  will  never 
forget  the  warmth  emanating  from  the  audience  over  the  course  of  these  many  years. 

For  more  than  half  of  my  time  with  the  orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  been  music 
director.  Working  with  Seiji-san  has  been  a  timpanist's  delight.  His  extraordinary 
baton  technique  has  made  even  the  most  difficult  music  seem  readily  accessible.  His 
personal  warmth  and  generous  musicianship  will  never  be  forgotten.  I  salute  his 
dedication  and  devotion  to  his  craft  of  making  music. 

My  life  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  a  wonderful  adventure  in 
music  that  will  always  be  part  of  me. 
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ceive  a  program  that  ended  with  the  transformation  of  her  previously  unsullied  image 
into  a  participant  in  the  infernal  witches'  sabbath  depicted  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
Symphon  iefantastique. 

Though  Berlioz  ultimately  came  to  feel  that  the  titles  of  the 
five  individual  movements — I.  Reveries,  passions;  II.  A  ball;  III. 
Scene  in  the  country;  IV.  March  to  the  scaffold;  V.  Dream  of  a 
witches'  sabbath — spoke  well  enough  for  themselves,  he  origi- 
nally specified  that  his  own  detailed  program  be  distributed  to 
the  audience  at  the  first  performance.  For  present  purposes,  it 
is  worth  quoting  from  that  program's  opening  paragraph,  with 
its  reference  to  the  symphony's  principal  musical  theme: 

A  young  musician  of  morbidly  sensitive  temperament  and 

fiery  imagination  poisons  himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of 

lovesick  despair.  The  dose  of  the  narcotic,  too  weak  to  kill 

him,  plunges  him  into  a  deep  slumber  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during 

which  his  sensations,  his  emotions,  his  memories  are  transformed  in  his  sick  mind 

into  musical  thoughts  and  images.  The  loved  one  herself  has  become  a  melody  to 

him,  an  idee  fixe  as  it  were,  that  he  encounters  and  hears  everywhere. 

The  idee  fixe,  as  much  a  psychological  fixation  as  a  musical  one,  is  introduced  in  the 
violins  and  flute  at  the  start  of  the  first  movement's  Allegro  section.  Its  appearance 
"everywhere"  in  the  course  of  the  symphony  includes  a  ball  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
party;  during  a  quiet  summer  evening  in  the  country  (where  it  appears  against  a  back- 
ground texture  of  agitated  strings,  leading  to  a  dramatic  outburst  before  the  restoration 
of  calm);  in  the  artist's  last  thoughts  before  he  is  executed,  in  a  dream,  for  the  murder  of 
his  beloved  (at  the  end  of  the  March  to  the  Scaffold);  and  during  his  posthumous  par- 
ticipation in  a  wild  witches'  sabbath,  following  his  execution,  at  which  the  melody  rep- 
resenting his  beloved  appears,  grotesquely  transformed,  to  join  a  "devilish  orgy"  whose 
diabolically  frenzied  climax  combines  the  Dies  irae  from  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  with  the 
witches'  round  dance. 

Today,  nearly  175  years  after  its  first  performance,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  when  the 
Symphonie  fantastique  was  new,  Beethoven's  symphonies  had  just  recently  reached  France, 
Beethoven  himself  having  died  only  in  1827.  With  its  much  more  specific  programmat- 
ic intent,  Berlioz's  work  is  already  a  far  cry  even  from  Beethoven's  own  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony of  1808.  David  Cairns  has  written  that  "Berlioz  in  the  'Fantastic'  symphony  was 
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speaking  a  new  language:  not  only  a  new  language  of  orchestral  sound. .  .but  also  a  new 
language  of  feeling." 

Countless  aspects  of  this  score  are  representative  of  Berlioz's  individual  musical  style, 
among  them  his  rhythmically  flexible,  characteristically  long-spun  melodies,  of  which 
the  idee  fixe  is  a  prime  example;  the  quick  juxtaposition  of  contrasting  harmonies,  as  in 
the  rapid-fire  chords  at  the  end  of  the  March;  the  telling  and  often  novel  use  of  particu- 
lar instruments,  whether  the  harps  at  the  Ball,  the  unaccompanied  English  horn  in  dia- 
logue with  the  offstage  oboe  at  the  start  of  the  Scene  in  the  Country,  or  the  quick  tap- 
ping of  bows  on  strings  to  suggest  the  dancing  skeletons  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath;  and 
his  precise  concern  with  dynamic  markings.  And  all  of  this  becomes  even  more  striking 
when  one  considers  that  the  Symphonie  fantastique  is  the  composer's  earliest  big  orches- 
tral work,  composed  when  he  was  not  yet  thirty,  and  that  the  great,  mature  works — 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  the  operas  Les  Troyens  and  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
among  them — would  follow  only  years  and  decades  later. 

—Marc  Mandel 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  ( 1 770- 1 827) 

Fantasia  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Opus  80 

First  performance:  December  22, 1808,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Beethoven,  piano 
soloist.  First  B SO  performance/first  Tanglewood performance:  August  7,  1959,  Charles 
Munch  cond.,  Rudolf  Serkin,  piano  soloist;  Festival  Chorus.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance: July  18, 1997,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Peter  Serkin,  piano  soloist;  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor. 

After  having  contributed  both  as  composer  and  performer  to  a  series  of  charity  con- 
certs in  1807  and  1808,  Beethoven  received  permission  to  use  the  Theater-an-der-Wien 
for  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  (i.e.,  one  in  which  he  would  receive  any  profits  that 

might  accrue)  on  December  22, 1808.  He  chose  this  opportu- 
nity to  reveal  to  the  world  some  of  his  major  new  composi- 
tions in  a  program  that  consisted  entirely  of  first  performances 
of  his  music.  Among  the  new  works  were  such  major  pieces  as 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  (for  which  Beethoven  himself  was 
to  be  the  soloist)  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies,  as  well 
as  the  concert  aria  "Ah!  perfido"  and  several  movements  from  the 
Mass  in  C,  Opus  86  (which  had  to  be  advertised  as  "hymns  in 
the  church  style"  because  the  censor  did  not  allow  liturgical 
music  to  be  performed  in  theaters).  That  list  of  pieces  would 
seem  to  be  enough  to  exhaust  an  audience  (not  to  mention  an 
orchestra),  especially  when  all  of  the  works  included  were  utterly  unfamiliar,  difficult, 
and  performed  with  far  too  little  rehearsal. 

But  Beethoven  decided  that  it  wasn't  enough;  he  wanted  a  closing  piece.  He  felt 
(with  considerable  justification)  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  either  the  work  or  the 
audience  to  put  the  Fifth  Symphony  at  the  end  of  such  a  long  program,  although  it 
would  make  a  rousing  conclusion,  because  people  would  simply  be  too  tired  to  pay 
much  attention  to  it.  So  he  put  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  (the  Pastoral 
Symphony  opened  the  evening)  and  quickly  composed  a  work  designed  specifically  as  a 
concert-closer,  employing  all  of  the  forces  that  had  been  gathered  for  the  concert  (cho- 
rus, orchestra,  and  piano  soloist),  arranged  in  a  variation  form  designed  for  maximum 
variety  of  color  and  for  "easy  listening."  He  went  back  to  a  song,  "Gegenliebe'  (WoO 
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118),  that  he  had  composed  more  than  a  dozen  years  previously,  ordered  a  new  text  writ- 
ten in  a  hurry  by  the  obscure  poet  Christian  Kuffner,  and  set  to  work.  The  piece  was 
finished  too  late  for  a  careful  rehearsal.  (In  any  case,  Beethoven  and  the  orchestra,  which 
was  a  "pick-up"  group  consisting  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  professionals  and  rea- 
sonably advanced  amateurs,  had  already  had  such  a  falling-out  during  rehearsals  that  the 
orchestra  would  not  consent  to  practice  with  Beethoven  in  the  room — he  had  to  listen 
from  an  anteroom  at  the  back  of  the  theater  and  communicate  his  criticisms  to  the  con- 
certmaster).  When  the  time  came  for  the  performance,  just  about  everything  went 
wrong:  the  concert  was  running  to  four  hours  in  length,  the  hall  was  unheated  and  bit- 
terly cold,  the  soprano  had  already  ruined  the  aria  out  of  nervousness.  To  top  it  all  off, 
the  Choral  Fantasy  fell  apart  during  the  performance  (apparently  through  some  mistake 
in  counting  in  the  orchestra)  and  Beethoven  stopped  the  performance  to  begin  it  again. 
The  financial  outcome  of  the  evening  for  Beethoven  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly  had  a 
psychological  effect  on  him:  he  never  played  the  piano  in  public  again. 

The  overall  structure  of  the  work  is  as  bold  as  it  is  unusual:  on  the  principle  of  grad- 
ually increasing  the  number  of  performers  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum,  Bee- 
thoven begins  with  an  improvisatory  introduction  for  solo  piano,  the  finest  example  we 
have  written  down  of  what  his  own  keyboard  improvisations  must  have  been  like.  The 
orchestral  basses  enter  softly  in  a  march  rhythm,  inaugurating  introductory  dialogue 
with  the  keyboard  soloist  hinting  at  the  tune  to  come.  Finally  the  pianist  presents  the 
melody  which  will  be  the  basis  for  the  remaining  variations,  and  the  finale  is  fully 
underway.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  tune  is  the  way  it  hovers  around 
the  third  degree  of  the  scale,  moving  away  from  it  and  then  returning  in  smooth  step- 
wise lines.  Much  the  same  description  can  be  given  of  the  main  theme  for  the  finale  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  Indeed,  the  Choral  Fantasy  is  sometimes  described  as  a  kind  of 
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dry  run  for  the  Ninth,  though  that  mighty  work  was  still  some  fifteen  years  away  Still,  at 
least  the  notion  of  variation  treatment  of  a  simple,  almost  hymn-like  melody  in  the 
orchestra,  followed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  voices,  can  be  traced  to  this  work. 
But  of  course  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  is  the  powerful  culmination  of  an  enormous  sym- 
phonic edifice;  the  Choral  Fantasy  does  not  pretend  to  such  impressive  architectural 
power,  yet  it  certainly  provided  Beethoven  with  a  closing  number  that  is  at  once  lively 
and  colorful,  naively  cheerful,  and  original  in  form. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


BEETHOVEN  Choral  Fantasy,  Opus  80 


Schmeichelnd  hold  und  lieblich  klingen 

unsers  Lebens  Harmonien. 
Und  dem  Schonheitssinn  entschwingen 

Blumen  sich,  die  ewig  bluhn. 

Fried'  und  Freude  gleiten  freundlich 
wie  der  Wellen  Wechselspiel; 

Was  sich  drangte  rauh  und  feindlich, 
ordnet  sich  zu  Hochgefuhl. 

Wenn  der  Tone  Zauber  walten 
und  des  Wortes  Weihe  spricht, 

Muss  sich  Herrliches  gestalten, 
Nacht  und  Sturme  werden  Licht. 

Auss're  Ruhe,  inn're  Wonne 
herrschen  fur  den  Gliicklichen. 

Doch  der  Kiinste  Friihlingssonne 
lasst  aus  beiden  Licht  entstehn. 

Grosses,  das  in's  Herz  gedrungen 
bluht  dann  neu  und  schon  empor. 

Hat  ein  Geist  sich  aufgeschwungen, 
hall't  ihm  stets  ein  Geisterchor. 

Nehmt  denn  hin,  ihr  schonen  Seelen, 
froh  die  Gaben  schoner  Kunst. 

Wenn  sich  Lieb  und  Kraft  vermahlen, 
lohnt  dem  Menschen  Gotter-Gunst. 

— Christian  Kuffner 


Radiant  chords  of  music's  splendor 
echoing  life's  most  joyous  tune, 

Like  the  growth  of  springtime  flowers, 
lifts  our  hearts'  eternal  bloom. 

Peace  and  joy  in  soothing  union, 
like  the  ocean's  billowing  spray — 

What  had  earlier  seemed  unfriendly, 
now  unites  in  peaceful  play. 

When  the  strength  of  music's  magic 
joins  the  word's  consuming  might, 

What  springs  forth  is  all-embracing, 
turning  dark  and  storm  to  light. 

Outer  stillness,  inner  rapture, 

for  the  fortunate  prevail. 
Yet  the  arts,  like  springtime  sunshine, 

bring  forth  light  throughout  the  world. 

When  the  heart's  enraptured  goodness 
blooms  forth  new  and  fair  again, 

Then  this  spirit  reaches  skyward, 
with  a  heavenly  "Amen." 

Take  these  gifts  of  art,  kind  spirits: 
there's  no  greater  gift  you'll  find; 

For  when  love  and  strength  are  wedded, 
Heaven  praises  Humankind. 

— English  version 

copyright  ©Marc  Mandel 
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For  a  biography  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  see  page  19. 

Peter  Serkin 

Through  his  widely  acclaimed  performances  with  orchestra,  recital  appear- 
ances, chamber  music  collaborations,  and  recordings,  American  pianist 
Peter  Serkin  has  conveyed  the  essence  of  four  centuries  of  musical  reper- 
toire. Mr.  Serkin's  musical  heritage  extends  back  several  generations:  his 
grandfather  was  violinist  and  composer  Adolf  Busch,  and  his  father  the 
pianist  Rudolf  Serkin.  In  1958,  at  eleven,  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and 
Rudolf  Serkin.  He  continued  his  studies  with  Ernst  Oster,  Marcel  Moyse, 
and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  In  1959,  he  made  his  Marlboro  Festival  and  New  York  City  de- 
buts with  conductor  Alexander  Schneider.  He  was  then  engaged  for  concerto  performances 
with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  George  Szell.  Mr.  Serkin  has  played  chamber  music  with  Alex- 
ander Schneider,  Pamela  Frank,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  Budapest  String  Quartet,  the  Guarneri  String 
Quartet,  the  Orion  String  Quartet,  and  TASHI,  of  which  he  was  a  founding  member.  He 
was  the  first  pianist  to  receive  the  Premio  Internazionale  Musicale  Chigiana  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  artistic  achievement.  During  the  2001-02  season,  Mr.  Serkin  performed  a 
series  of  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's  music,  including 
two  programs  of  the  complete  chamber  works  with  piano  and  a  recital  program  of  the  com- 
plete works  for  piano  solo,  each  program  being  complemented  with  music  of  Haydn.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  orchestral  and  recital  engagements,  he  also  performed  Schoenberg's  Piano 
Concerto  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  at  the  Berliner  Festspiele  and 
with  James  Levine  and  the  Munich  Philharmonic  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Serkin 
has  performed  many  world  premieres,  including  seven  works  written  for  him  by  Toru  Take- 
mitsu.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  he  premiered  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto,  a  BSO 
centennial  commission,  in  1983  and  Lieberson's  Red  Garuda  for  piano  and  orchestra,  also  a 
BSO  commission,  in  October  1999.  Ranging  from  Bach  to  Berio,  his  recordings  reflect  his 
distinctive  musical  vision.  "The  Ocean  that  has  no  West  and  no  East,"  on  Koch,  includes 
works  by  Webern,  Wolpe,  Messiaen,  Takemitsu,  Knussen,  Lieberson,  and  Wuorinen.  Other 
releases  include  Beethoven  piano  sonatas,  Brahms  violin  sonatas  with  Pamela  Frank,  Dvorak's 
Opus  81  piano  quintet  with  the  Orion  String  Quartet,  quintets  by  Henze  and  Brahms  with 
the  Guarneri  String  Quartet,  Bach  double  and  triple  keyboard  concertos  with  Andras  Schiff 
and  Bruno  Canino,  and  music  of  Takemitsu  with  Oliver  Knussen  and  the  London  Sinfoni- 
etta.  In  fall  2000  he  recorded  Peter  Lieberson's  Red  Garuda  with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Mr. 
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Serkin's  Grammy-nominated  albums  include  the  six  Mozart  piano  concertos  from  1784  with 
Alexander  Schneider  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Olivier  Messiaen's  Vingt  Re- 
gards sur  I'Enf ant-Jesus  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  on  BMG,  and  works  of  Stravinsky, 
Wolpe,  and  Lieberson  on  New  World.  Mr.  Serkin  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  performed  fre- 
quently with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut  in  July 
1970,  including  appearances  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour. 


Christine  Goerke 

Soprano  Christine  Goerke,  recipient  of  the  2001  Richard  Tucker  Award, 
this  season  made  her  house  debuts  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden;  the  Pittsburgh  Opera,  and  Opera  Pacific  in  the  role  of  Donna 
Anna  in  Don  Giovanni  and  sang  her  first  Elettra  in  the  new  Opera  de 
Paris  production  of  Idomeneo.  In  spring  2002  she  sang  Donna  Elvira  in 
Don  Giovanni  for  Seiji  Ozawa's  Ongaku-juku  Opera  Project.  Ms.  Goerke's 
2001-02  season  included  her  New  World  Symphony  debut  in  Strauss's 
Four  Last  Songs  and  a  return  to  the  Atlanta  Symphony  for  Vaughn  Wil- 
liams's A  Sea  Symphony  conducted  by  Robert  Spano.  She  sang  her  first  Gutrune  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Gotterdammerung  in  Sydney  as  part  of  the  2000  Olympic  Arts  Festival.  Ms. 
Goerke  has  appeared  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Houston  Symphony, 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  working  with  such  conductors  as  Chris- 
toph  Eschenbach,  James  Levine,  Sir  Charles  Mackerras,  Kurt  Masur,  Esa-Pekka  Salonnen, 
the  late  Robert  Shaw,  and  Leonard  Slatkin.  An  alumna  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Linde- 
mann  Young  Artist  Development  Program,  Ms.  Goerke  has  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Donna  Elvira  and  as  the  Third  Norn  in  Gotterdammerung  under  James  Levine.  She 
has  also  appeared  in  various  roles  at  Glimmerglass  Opera,  New  York  City  Opera,  Houston 
Grand  Opera,  Opera  de  Paris-Bastille,  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Opera. 
Ms.  Goerke  made  her  New  York  recital  debut  in  December  1998  at  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill 
Recital  Hall.  Recent  recital  appearances  have  been  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Lanaudiere 
Festival.  Ms.  Goerke's  discography  includes  recordings  as  Iphigenie  in  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride  on  Telarc  and  a  Grammy-winning  recording  of  Britten's  War  Requiem.  Her  associa- 
tion with  Robert  Shaw  included  recordings  for  Telarc  of  Brahms's  Liebeslieder  Waltzes,  Pou- 
lenc's  Stabat  Mater,  and  Szymanowski's  Stabat  Mater,  and  a  Grammy-nominated  recording 
of  Dvorak's  Stabat  Mater.  Ms.  Goerke  has  won  several  study  grants  through  the  Richard 
Tucker  Foundation.  She  has  also  been  honored  with  the  ARIA  and  George  London  awards, 
and  in  1997  won  the  prestigious  Birgit  Nilsson  prize.  Ms.  Goerke  made  her  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony appearance  in  the  BSO's  1998-99  Opening  Night  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  in  Boston  and  has  appeared  at  Tanglewood  with  the  BSO,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra,  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  in  music  of  Beethoven,  Britten,  and  Verdi. 


Cynthia  Haymon 

Soprano  Cynthia  Haymon  was  born  in  Florida  and  studied  at  Northwest- 
ern University.  She  made  her  debut  in  1985  at  Virginia  Opera  as  Harriet 
Tubman  in  the  world  premiere  of  Thea  Musgrave's  The  Woman  Called 
Moses,  subsequently  being  engaged  by  many  American  and  European 
opera  houses.  In  America  she  has  performed  with  Miami  Opera,  Cleve- 
land Opera,  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  Grand  Rapids  Opera,  Tulsa  Opera, 
Dallas  Opera,  Santa  Fe  Opera,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  Seattle  Opera. 
European  appearances  have  included  Glyndebourne,  Covent  Garden, 
Hamburg,  Deutsche  Opera  Berlin,  Netherlands  Opera,  the  Bastille  in  Paris,  and  La  Fenice 
in  Venice.  Among  her  roles  are  Liu  in  Turandot,  Mimi  in  La  boheme,  Marguerite  in  Faust, 
Leila  in  The  Pearl  Fishers,  Zanthe  in  Die  Liebe  der  Danai,  Micaela  in  Carmen,  Susanna  in  Le 
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nozze  di  Figaro,  Euridice  in  Orpheus  and Euridice,  and  Bess  in  Porgy  and  Bess.  Ms.  Haymons 
orchestral  engagements  have  included  the  world  premieres  of  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and 
Plowshares  and  John  Williams's  Seven  for  Luck  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Other 
performances  have  included  Carmina  burana  with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  Mozart  concert 
arias  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  under  Myung-Whun  Chung,  Rossini's  Stabat 
Mater  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Brahms's  German  Requiem  with  the  Rome 
Television  Orchestra,  Berg's  Lulu  Suite  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony, Porgy  and  Bess  with  Simon  Rattle  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  Mozart's  C  minor 
Mass  with  the  Tokyo  Orchestra.  In  recent  seasons  Ms.  Haymon  has  appeared  as  Bess  at  the 
Teatro  Real  in  Madrid,  at  the  Bregenz  Summer  Festival  in  Austria,  with  the  Dallas  Sym- 
phony, and  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Symphony  Orchestra;  as  Mimi  in  La  boheme  at  Dallas 
Opera,  in  Faure's  Requiem  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  in  Barber's  Knoxville:  Summer  of 
1915  with  the  Bochum  Symphoniker  in  Germany,  in  Steven  Albert's  Flower  of  the  Mountain 
with  the  Seattle  Symphony,  and  in  the  world  premiere  of  Richard  Danielpour's  Portraits  at 
Tanglewood.  Later  this  summer  at  Tanglewood  she  will  be  heard  in  Mahler's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony with  James  Conlon  conducting  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra.  Ms.  Hay- 
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8  Tuesdays  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at  The  Berkshire  Museum,  39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA 

July  2  Andrew  Pincus,  Berkshire  Eagle  music  critic;  author,  lecturer — "The  Changing 

Musical  Landscape,"  a  panel  discussion  regarding  recent  artistic  and  developmental 
changes  in  the  world  of  classical  music 

July  9  Martin  Bookspan,  broadcaster,  panel  moderator,  author,  lecturer — "The  Bernstein 

Legacy,"  with  a  distinguished  panel  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  friends,  musical  col- 
leagues, and  associates 

July  16         Ernest  Liotti,  professor  of  music  history  and  literature,  Loyola  College;  founder  and 
director,  DaCamera  Singers — "Arturo  Toscanini,  Myth  or  Legend?" 

July  23         Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist;  music  director,  Florida  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  con- 
ductor emeritus,  Utah  Symphony;  former  BSO  concertmaster 

July  30  Phyllis  Curtin,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  master  teacher  and  artist  in  voice;  recipi- 
ent of  the  American  Music  Center  2002  Letter  of  Distinction  for  service  to  American 
music — a  master  class  featuring  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 

August  6      Mark  Ludwig,  BSO  violist;  member,  Hawthorne  String  Quartet;  founder  and  direc- 
tor, Terezin  Music  Foundation — "Music  of  the  Holocaust:  A  Legacy  and  Inspiration" 

August  13  Ronald  Feldman,  music  director,  Berkshire  Symphony;  music  faculty,  Williams 
College;  former  BSO  cellist — "The  Sport  of  Music,"  assisted  by  members  of  the 
BSO 

August  20    Dr.  Leon  Botstein,  President,  Bard  College;  music  director,  American  Symphony 

Orchestra;  co-artistic  director,  Bard  Music  Festival;  editor,  "The  Musical  Quarterly"; 
educational  innovator,  author,  and  lecturer — "Myth  and  Reality:  Musical  Culture  in 
Vienna,  1848-1945" 

Tickets  available  by  calling  The  Berkshire  Museum  at  (413)  443-7171,  ext.  11,  or  at  the  door. 

Single  tickets  $10;  8-lecture  series  $65. 

High  school  and  college  students  admitted  free  with  valid  ID. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  BSO  Volunteer  Office  at  (413)  637-5393. 
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mon's  recordings  include  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  and  Puccini's  La  boheme  on  Chandos;  a 
solo  disc  of  American  songs  ("Where  the  Music  Comes  From")  and  King,  the  musical,  on 
Decca;  and  Porgy  and  Bess  on  EMI.  Ms.  Haymon  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
Strauss's  Elektra  in  1988,  also  recording  that  work  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra.  She 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  the  BSO's  October  2000  Symphony  Hall  Cen- 
tennial Gala. 


Florence  Quivar 

The  distinguished  American  mezzo-soprano  Florence  Quivar  is  a  regular 
guest  of  the  world's  leading  opera  companies,  orchestras,  and  music  festi- 
vals. During  the  2001-02  season,  she  made  her  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de 
Puerto  Rico  debut  and  sang  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  Bernstein's  Jeremiah  Symphony  with  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony,  Bernstein's  Kaddish  Symphony  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  She  ap- 
peared in  dual  recital  throughout  the  United  States  with  soprano  Harolyn 
Blackwell.  Her  program  included  the  song  cycle  From  the  Diary  of  Sally  Hemings,  composed 
for  Ms.  Quivar  by  William  Bolcom.  Florence  Quivar  has  performed  with  major  orchestras 
throughout  North  America  and  Europe,  as  well  as  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  National 
Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia,  and  Stuttgart  Bachakademie,  and  at  the  Tanglewood,  Ravinia, 
Hollywood  Bowl,  and  Aspen  festivals.  She  has  worked  with  many  of  the  world's  leading  con- 
ductors, including  Bernstein,  Karajan,  Boulez,  Leinsdorf,  Masur,  Rilling,  Sinopoli,  Giulini, 
Rattle,  Haitink,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos.  Ms.  Quivar 
has  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center  Opera,  Teatro  Colon  de  Buenos  Aires,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  De 
Vlaamse  Opera,  Bayerische  Staatsoper,  Seattle  Opera,  Teatro  Comunale  di  Bologna,  and  the 
Salzburg  Festival,  among  others.  Her  roles  include  Laura  in  La  gioconda,  Brangane  in  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  Goddess  of  the  Water  in  Anthony  Davis's  Amistad,  Mother  Marie  in  Dialogues  des 
Carmelites,  Jocasta  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Serena  in  Porgy  and  Bess,  Adalgisa  in  Norma,  Erda  in 
Siegfried,  Judith  in  Bluebeards  Castle,  Amneris  in  A ida,  Waltraute  in  Gotterdammerung,  Dalila 
in  Samson  et  Dalila,  and  Azucena  in  II  trovatore,  among  others.  Her  discography  includes  the 
spirituals  album  "Ride  on  King  Jesus";  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller  and  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  rex  under  James 
Levine;  Porgy  and  Bess  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  under  Lorin  Maazel,  and  Mahler's 
Second  and  Third  symphonies  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  under  Zubin  Mehta,  as  well  as 
recordings  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Thomson's  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts, 
and  Falla's  The  Three-Cornered  Hat.  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Florence  Quivar  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  and  a  former  member  of  the  Juilliard  Opera  Theater. 
She  is  a  winner  of  the  National  Opera  Institute  Award,  the  Baltimore  Lyric  Opera  Compe- 
tition, and  the  Marian  Anderson  Vocal  Competition.  Ms.  Quivar  has  appeared  frequently 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  in  Europe  since  mak- 
ing her  BSO  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  December  1976. 

Vinson  Cole 

American  tenor  Vinson  Cole  sings  in  the  world's  leading  opera  houses, 
including  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Opera  National  de  Paris,  La  Scala,  the 
Berlin  Staatsoper,  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  the  Bavarian  State  Opera,  San 
Francisco  Opera,  Montreal  Opera,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Hamburg 
State  Opera,  Vienna  State  Opera,  Opera  Australia,  and  Covent  Garden. 
He  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  Seattle  Opera  since  his  1988 
debut  there  in  Orphee  et  Euridice.  Mr.  Cole's  roles  for  the  2001-02  season 
include  Alfredo  in  La  traviata  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and,  with  Opera 
Australia,  Hoffmann  in  Offenbach's  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  and  the  title  role  in  Gounod's 
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Faust.  He  also  sings  Un  ballo  in  maschera  with  Seattle  Opera  and  La  boheme  with  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera.  With  orchestra  he  performs  Berlioz's  Requiem  and  La  Mort  d'Orphee  and  Ber- 
lioz's transcription  of  Schubert's  Erlkonig  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris;  Berlioz's  Requiem  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. Mr.  Cole's  roles  also  include  the  title  roles  of  Don  Carlo,  Faust,  and  Werther,  Don  Jose 
in  Carmen;  Idomeneo;  Tito  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito;  Nemorino  in  L'elisir  d'amore;  Faust  in  La 
Damnation  de  Faust,  Alfred  in  Die  Fledermaus;  Des  Grieux  in  Manon,  the  Duke  in  Rigoletto, 
and  Cavaradossi  in  Tosca.  Mr.  Cole  has  performed  regularly  with  the  most  prestigious  or- 
chestras under  such  conductors  as  Eschenbach,  Claudio  Abbado,  Giulini,  Levine,  Maazel, 
Masur,  Muti,  Ozawa,  the  late  Georg  Solti,  and  the  late  Giuseppe  Sinopoli.  His  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  late  Herbert  von  Karajan  included  Deutsche  Grammophon  record- 
ings of  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  and  Symphony 
No.  9.  A  frequent  guest  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Cole  made  his 
BSO  debut  at  Tanglewood  as  Jaquino  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  August 
1982.  He  sang  the  role  of  Faust  in  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  in  his  most  recent  Tan- 
glewood appearance,  in  July  1998. 


Anthony  Dean  Griffey 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  tenor  Anthony  Dean  Griffey  has  captured 
critical  and  popular  acclaim  with  opera  companies  and  orchestras  world- 
wide. He  opened  the  2001-02  season  performing  Britten's  Serenade  for 
tenor,  horn,  and  strings  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Andre 
Previn  and  sang  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra,  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  and  the  Detroit  Symphony,  Brit- 
ten's War  Requiem  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  and  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis  with  the  Houston  Symphony.  He  portrayed  Lenny  in  Of  Mice 
and  Men  at  Houston  Grand  Opera  and  the  title  role  of  Weber's  Oberon  at  Carnegie  Hall 
with  the  Collegiate  Chorale.  In  recital,  he  appeared  at  Rockefeller  University  in  New  York  as 
well  as  in  San  Diego.  Highlights  of  recent  seasons  include  a  semi-staged  performance  of 
Andre  Previn's  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Previn;  Beetho- 
ven's Missa  Solemnis  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony;  Elgar's  Dream  ofGerontius  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic;  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  He  has  sung  recitals  at  Amherst 
College,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida,  and  at  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Re- 
cent operatic  performances  include  The  Magic  Flute,  the  Young  Sailor  in  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
and  the  Steersman  in  The  Flying  Dutchman  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera;  Lenny  in  Of  Mice 
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and  Men  at  the  Bregenz  Festival  in  Austria,  Le  Fils  in  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias  at  the  Saito 
Kinen  Festival  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Mitch  mA  Streetcar  Named  Desire  with  San  Diego 
Opera,  a  role  he  created  in  the  world  premiere  of  that  work  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in 
the  fall  of  1998.  He  made  his  major  role  debut  at  the  Met  in  the  title  role  of  Peter  Grimes 
and  has  appeared  opposite  Renee  Fleming  in  Carlisle  Floyd's  Susannah.  Mr.  Griffey's  record- 
ings include  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  with  the  composer  conducting  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias  with  Seiji  Ozawa  on  Philips,  I  Lombardi  with  James  Levine  for 
Decca,  and  Amy  Beach's  Cabildo  with  Great  Performers  at  Lincoln  Center  for  Delos.  The 
recipient  of  many  awards  and  honors,  Anthony  Dean  Griffey  holds  degrees  from  Wingate 
University,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  the  Juilliard  School.  He  is  a  frequent  guest  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  sang  the  title  role  in  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  production  of 
Peter  Grimes  in  1996  under  Ozawa.  Mr.  Griffey  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Brit- 
ten's Spring  Symphony  in  January  1999  and  appeared  most  recently  at  Tanglewood  in  Britten's 
War  Requiem  in  August  2000. 


PaulPlishka 

American  bass  Paul  Plishka,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  roster 
since  1967,  also  appears  regularly  with  major  opera  companies  in  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  Baltimore,  Houston,  Pittsburgh, 
Dallas,  San  Diego,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Vancouver.  In  Europe  he  has 
performed  in  Geneva,  Munich,  La  Scala,  Hamburg,  Barcelona,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Zurich,  Paris,  Lyon,  Marseille,  and  Covent  Garden,  London.  High- 
lights for  the  2001-02  season  included  The  Barber  of  Seville,  La  boheme, 
Eugene  Onegin,  Turandot,  Luisa  Miller,  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  the  Open- 
ing Night  gala  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Oroveso  in  Norma  with  Palm  Beach  Opera 
in  December  2001.  Highlights  of  prior  seasons  include  countless  performances  at  the  Met, 
including  the  title  role  in  Falstaffand  Nick  Shadow  in  The  Rake's  Progress,  among  many  oth- 
ers; Nourabad  in  The  Pearl  Fishers  in  Puerto  Rico;  L'elisir  d'amore  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago; 
Adelia  in  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York,  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor  in 
Don  Carlo  at  the  Salzburg  Festival.  He  has  sung  Boris  Godunov  in  Kiev  and  toured  with  La 


Seiji  Ozawa  called  back  for  a  solo  bow  after  the  BSO  has  left  the  stage  following  a  December 
1994  concert  in  Osaka  during  that  year's  tour  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan 
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Scala  to  Japan  and  Korea.  He  was  Nick  Shadow  in  The  Rake's  Progress  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  BSO  in  1995  and  sang  Sarastro  in  The  Magic  Flute  under  Ozawa  in  Japan  in  1997.  Mr. 
Plishka  received  the  Pennsylvania  Governor's  Award  for  Excellence  in  the  Arts  and  was 
inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  American  Opera  Singers  at  the  Academy  of  Vocal 
Arts  in  Philadelphia.  His  extensive  discography  on  Angel,  ABC,  Columbia,  Erato,  London, 
RCA,  and  Vox  includes  a  Grammy- winning  recording  of  Verdi's  Requiem  with  Robert  Shaw 
and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Luisa  Miller  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  with  James  Levine  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  Nick  Shadow  in  The  Rake's  Progress  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  the  London  Philharmonic  under  Andre  Previn.  Mr. 
Plishka  was  born  and  raised  in  Old  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  among  the  Ukrainian  community, 
and  attended  Montclair  State  College  in  New  Jersey,  which  recently  awarded  him  an  hon- 
orary degree.  He  began  his  musical  studies  with  the  Paterson  Lyric  Opera  Theatre.  He  won 
first  place  in  the  Baltimore  Opera  Auditions  and  a  prize  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Regional 
Auditions.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  remains  his  professional  home.  Mr.  Plishka  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1968,  subsequently  appearing  many  times  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO,  and  also  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Last  summer,  in  addition  to 
their  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  their  annual 
Friday-evening  Prelude  Concert  at  Tanglewood,  members  of  the  chorus 
performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center,  and  sang 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Boston  Symphony  on  tour  in  Europe.  This 
summer,  twelve  members  of  the  chorus  will  participate  in  a  Saito  Kinen  production  led  by 
Seiji  Ozawa  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  at  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Japan.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1998,  singing  from  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented  the  United  States  when 
Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Winter  Olympics  Orchestra  with  six  chorus  on  five  continents,  all  linked 
by  satellite,  in  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  to  close  the  Opening 
Ceremonies  of  the  1998  Winter  Olympics.  In  December  1994  the  chorus  joined  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  BSO  for  tour  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  the  chorus's  first  performance 
overseas.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  BSO's  summer  home,  and  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  year-round,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood.  The  group  has 
collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sumphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings. They  have  also  recorded  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink, 
and  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  Keith  Lockhart  and  John  Williams. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  was  for  many 
years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977  and  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  conducting  debut  in  August  1985.  He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the 
New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Berkshire  Choral  Institute,  and  has  prepared  the  choruses  for 
performances  led  by  Andre  Previn  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK 
Symphony  of  Japan  and  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Carol  Amaya 

Sarah  S.  Brannen 

Donna  Brezinski  Caliguri 

Jenifer  Lynn  Cameron 

Catherine  C  Cave 

Danielle  Champoux 

Emily  Anderson  Chinian 

Jane  R.  Circle 

Sarah  Dorfman  Daniello 

Christine  Pacheco  Duquette 

Maura  Finn 

Stefanie  J.  Gallegos 

Isabel  M.  Gray 

Donna  Kim 

Yoo  Kyung  Eunice  Kim 

Michiko  Kita 

Nancy  Kurtz 

Marlene  Luciano- Kerr 

Laura  Mennill 

Renee  Dawn  Morris 

Kieran  Murray 

Joei  Marshall  Perry 

Livia  Racz 

Melanie  W.  Salisbury 

Johanna  Schlegel 

Pamela  Schweppe 

Lynn  Shane 

Joan  P.  Sherman 

Patricia  J.  Stewart 

Gillian  Swan 

Alison  L.  Weaver 

Gwendolyn  Williams 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Ondine  Brent 

Janet  L.  Buecker 

Abbe  Dalton  Clark 

Betsy  Clifford 

Sue  Conte 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Paula  Folkman 

Debra  Swartz  Foote 

Dorrie  Freedman 


Irene  Gilbride 
Alida  Griffith 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Sheryl  Krevsky 
Gale  Livingston 
Kristen  McEntee 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Catherine  Playoust 
Barbara  M.  Puder 
Marian  Rambelle 
Mimi  Rohlflng 
Kathleen  Schardin 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Amy  Toner  Sullivan 
Ingrid  Ulbrich 
Jennifer  A.  Walker 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Marguerite  Weidknecht 

Tenors 

Robert  Allard 
Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C  Barr 
Stephen  Chrzan 
Rick  Constantino 
Andrew  Crain 
Tom  Dinger 
Carey  Erdman 
David  Fontes 
Len  Giambrone 
Gregory  A.  Gonser 
Leon  Grande 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Mark  H.  Haddad 
David  M.  Halloran 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Lance  Levine 
David  Lin 
Ronald  Lloyd 
Sean  Love 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 


Ron  J.  Martin 
Mark  Mulligan 
David  Norris 
D wight  E.  Porter 
Brian  R.  Robinson 
Peter  L.  Smith 
Don  P.  Sturdy 
Martin  S.  Thomson 

Basses 

Solomon  Berg 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Bryan  M.  Cadel 
Clinton  D.  Campbell 
Paulo  C  Carminati 
Kirk  Chao 
Jeff  Christmas 
Arthur  M.  Dunlap 
George  Griff  Gall 
Matt  Giamporcaro 
Alexander  R.  Goldberg 
Elliott  Gyger 
Jeramie  D.  Hammond 
Mark  Israel 
Ishan  Arvell  Johnson 
Marc  J.  Kauffman 
Ryan  J.  Kershner 
Youngmoo  Kim 
John  Knowles 
William  Koffel 
Danny  Lichtenfeld 
David  K.  Lones 
Lynd  Matt 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Daniel  Perry 
Peter  Rothstein 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Saley 
Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf 
Christopher  Storer 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Bradley  Turner 
Thomas  C  Wang 
Peter  J.  Wender 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 

Julie  G.  Moerschel,  Assistant  Chorus  Manager 

Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Benefit  Performance 

EMPIRE 
BRASS 

an  encore  afternoon 

Sunday,  October  20,  2002   3  pm 

fanglewood 
Ticket  Information  413-637-0889 


The  Berkshire  Unit  of 
Recording  for  the  Blind  &  Dyslexic 

12  Church  Street,  Lenox,  MA   01240 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)  542-6913 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 


MAESTRO  CIRCLE  ($15,000  and  above) 


Anonymous  (5) 
Berkshire  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
George  and  Roberta  Berry 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund 
for  Music,  Inc. 


Country  Curtains,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

GE  Plastics 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

William  &  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


BENEFACTORS  ($10,000  to  $14,999) 


Anonymous  (1) 

The  ASCAP  Foundation 

Blantyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
K.B.  Toys,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Clarice  Neumann 
Newman's  Own 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Renee  Rapaporte 
Dr.  Carol  Reich  and 

Mr.  Joseph  Reich 
Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 

Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Anonymous  (3) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  Roland  A.  Capuano 

Phyllis  H.  Carey 

James  and  Tina  Collias 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Phoebe  Haas  Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 


SPONSORS  ($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 

Inland  Management  Corporation 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kittredge 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  D.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 


May  and  Daniel  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roxe 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Stonover  Farm  Bed  and  Breakfast 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  E  G.  Tottenham 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg 
Mrs.  John  Hazen  White 
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Anonymous  (16) 

Apple  Tree  Inn  &  Restaurant 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Abelow 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  William  F.  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ades 

Ms.  Betty  Ajces 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Law 
Linda  J.  L.  Becker 
Helene  &  Ady  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Mr.  Raphael  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Eleanor  and  Ed  Bloom 
Brigit  and  Charles  Blyth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brown 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 
Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mary  W. 

Carswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Chasen 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  Armando  Codina 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen-Hobbs 
Mr.  Anhil  Collado-Schwarz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Ms.  Linda  Benedict  Colvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cruger 
Ms.  Alice  Datlof 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Douglass 
Dresser-Hull  Company 


MEMBERS  ($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  Drucker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 
Mrs.  Marie  V.  Feder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fontaine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Freelander 
Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander 
Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman 
Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  Agostino  T.  Galluzzo 
Priscilla  H.  Garlock  MD 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
David  H.  Glaser  and 

Deborah  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Mr.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Goldblum 
Roberta  and  Macey  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
H.I.S.  International  Tours 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Hoffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W  Houghton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 


Drs.  Barry  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
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Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Tilles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 
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BSOvations 


The  support  of  Tanglewood  corporate  sponsors  reflects  the  increasingly  important 
partnership  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
honored  to  be  associated  with  these  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
their  contributions.  These  corporations  have  sponsored  concerts  and  activities  at 
Tanglewood  during  the  2001  or  2002  season  at  the  $40,000  or  more  level. 

For  information  regarding  Tanglewood,  BSO,  and/or  Boston  Pops  sponsorship 
opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  at 
(617)638-9279. 


Kenneth  I.  Chenault 

Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer 
American  Express  Company 


American  Express  is  pleased  to  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Tanglewood 
season  with  the  sponsorship  of  video  screens 
under  the  stars.  This  summer,  the  entire 
Tanglewood  audience  can  view  the  orchestra 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals. 
This  program  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  American 
Express  gives  back  to  the  community,  and  is  part  of  its  overall 
commitment  to  support  the  arts.  Since  1997,  the  company  has 
granted  more  than  $6  million  to  more  than  60  arts  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Fitzpatrick  Family 


(>imt^Cuitainsfl&        ceSIheRedLnnInn 

>  LION  INN  -   5TOCKBRIDGE   -   MASSACHUSETTS 

Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion 

ffli/y/?///^/    Inn'  Blantyre>  and  the  Fitzpatrick 
Cs  family  have  been  a  part  or  .Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  family  for  over  thirty  years.  From 
accompanying  the  BSO  on  world  tours,  to  helping  launch 
the  new  Ozawa  concert  hall,  to  supporting  young  upcoming 
professional  musicians  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the 
Fitzpatrick  companies  are  an  integral  part  of  the  history, 
present,  and  future  of  Tanglewood  and  the  BSO. 
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Koji  Nishigaki 

President 

NEC  Corporation 


NEC  has  proudly  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
tours  throughout  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America 
since  1986.  No  matter  where  they  perform,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  musicians,  together  with  Maestro  Ozawa, 
impress  audiences  with  their  brilliant  performances,  and  have 
captured  the  hearts  of  music  lovers  all  over  the  world. 


Bruce  Stevens 

President 
Steinway  &  Sons 


STEINWAY       &       SONS 

Steinway  6c  Sons  is  proud  to  be  the  piano  selected  exclusively 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood.  Since 
1853,  Steinway  pianos  have  been  handmade  to  an  uncompro- 
mising standard,  and  applauded  by  artists  and  audiences  alike 
for  their  rich,  expressive  sound.  It's  no  wonder  that,  for  98%  of 
today's  concert  pianists,  the  choice  is  Steinway. 


Kuniyoshi  Matsui 

President 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 


&TDK 

TDK  is  a  longtime  sponsor  of  the  free  Children's  Lawn  Ticket 
Program  at  Tanglewood  and  also  provides  blank  media  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  helping  nurture  an  appreciation 
for  art  and  culture  among  young  people.  In  addition,  TDK 
supports  the  BSO  through  a  music  preservation  project  that 
transfers  fragile  tapes  of  historic  performances  to  TDK 
recordable  CDs,  giving  future  generations  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them. 
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The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
John  Williams  conducting 

Wednesday  evening,  July  17,  2002,  at  8:30 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Tanglewood 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund 


2002  SEASON 


Keith  Lockhart,  Conductor 

John  Williams,  Laureate  Conductor 

Bruce  Hangen,  Principal  Pops  Guest  Conductor 


OHN  WILLIAMS 


Music  from  Hollywood, 

the  Olympics  and 

a  Galaxy  far,  far  away. 
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THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
KEITH  LOCKHART,  Conductor 
John  Williams,  Laureate  Conductor 
BRUCE  HANGEN,  Principal  Pops  Guest  Conductor 
Wednesday  evening,  July  17,  2002,  at  8:30, 
at  Tanglewood 


BOSTON 

®(F%\\» 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 

Call  of  the  Champions 

The  Carousel  Waltz,  from  Carousel 

Suite  from  J.F.K. 

Theme — Motorcade — Arlington 

Excerpt  from  A  Lincoln  Portrait 
JAMES  TAYLOR,  narrator 


March  from  1 941 


Overture  to  State  Fair 


INTERMISSION 


Williams 

Rodgers- Walker 

Williams 

Copland 

Williams 

Rodgers/Hammerstein-Ramin 


Presenting 

JAMES  TAYLOR 

with 

Larry  Goldings,  piano;  John  Pizzarelli,  guitar; 

James  Johnson,  electric  bass;  and  Gregg  Bissonette,  drums 


Video  screens  are  sponsored  by  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 


Established  in  1903,  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution  is  the  oldest  among  the 
American  symphony  orchestras.  In  recent  years  the  Pension  Institution  has  paid  nearly 
$1  million  annually  to  nearly  one  hundred  pensioners  or  their  surviving  spouses.  Pension 
Institution  income  is  derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from  Open  Rehearsals  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  from  radio  broadcasts  through  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Transcription  Trust.  Contributions  are  also  made  each  year  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of  the  players  and  the  Corporation  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Pension  Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  may  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor,  Sony  Classical,  and  Philips  Records. 
Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

Special  thanks  to  American  Airlines,  The  Four  Seasons  Hotel  Boston,  and  Dav  El/Fifth  Avenue 
Limousine. 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Chiles  Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


Artists 

Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  from  1980  through  1993,  John  Williams  is 
now  Boston  Pops  Laureate  Conductor  and  Artist-in-Residence  at  Tanglewood.  He  has 
composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more  than  80  films,  most  recently 
Minority  Report,  Star  Wars:  Attack  of  the  Clones,  and  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's 
Stone.  He  has  received  forty-one  Academy  Award  nominations,  and  has  been  awarded 
five  Oscars,  eighteen  Grammys,  and  several  gold  and  platinum  records.  Mr.  Williams's 
concert  pieces  include  two  symphonies  and  concertos  for  bassoon,  cello,  flute,  violin, 
clarinet,  tuba,  and  trumpet.  He  composed  Call  of  the  Champions  for  the  2002  Olympic 
Games  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  themes  for  the  1984,  1988,  and  1996  Summer  Olympic 
games,  and  for  SeijH,  honoring  Seiji  Ozawa's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  BSO  music 
director.  In  addition,  Mr.  Williams  has  led  a  highly  acclaimed  series  of  albums  with  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  Philips  and  Sony  Classical. 

With  a  career  thriving  well  into  its  fourth  decade  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
continually  best-selling  catalogs  in  the  world,  James  Taylor  is  more  than  the  definitive 
singer/songwriter.  He's  an  American  treasure.  While  recording  his  eighteenth  album  due 
for  release  on  Columbia  Records  in  August,  he  picked  up  another  Grammy  for  Best 
Male  Pop  Vocal  Performance  for  "Don't  Let  Me  Be  Lonely  Tonight,"  a  guest  track  on 
Michael  Brecker's  Nearness  Of  You  album.  It  was  the  latest  in  a  string  of  Grammy  wins 
going  back  three  decades.  James  earned  his  first  Grammy  (Best  Pop  Vocal  Performance, 
Male)  in  1971  for  his  recording  of  Carole  King's  "You've  Got  A  Friend."  He  received 
his  second  one,  in  the  same  category,  in  1977  for  his  wry  interpretation  of  Jimmy  Jones's 
"Handy  Man,"  from/T,  his  Columbia  Records  debut,  which  has  since  gone  on  to  hit 
triple  platinum.  He  won  another  Grammy  in  1998  when  his  Hourglass  album  won  the 
"Best  Pop  Album"  Grammy.  His  contribution  to  In  Harmony  helped  that  Sesame  Street 
album  win  the  1980  "Best  Recording  For  Children"  Grammy.  James  Taylor  was  the 
first  artist  signed  to  the  Beatles'  Apple  Records;  his  self-titled  debut  album  contained 
instantly  memorable  songs  like  "Carolina  In  My  Mind"  and  "Something  In  The  Way 
She  Moves,"  immediately  establishing  him  as  an  important  new  voice  in  contemporary 
music.  Moving  to  Warner  Brothers  Records  in  1969,  he  recorded  his  first  platinum 
album,  Sweet  Baby  James,  released  in  March  1970.  A  year  later,  he  was  featured  on  the 
cover  of  Time  magazine,  heralded  as  the  harbinger  of  "the  singer/songwriter  era."  James 
Taylor  has  earned  forty  gold,  platinum,  and  multi-platinum  awards  for  a  timeless  catalog 
running  from  1970's  Sweet  Baby  James  to  1997's  Hourglass  to  1998's  platinum-selling 
Live  At  The  Beacon  Theatre  DVD/VHS  release.  His  first  Greatest  Hits  album  earned 
him  the  RIAA's  elite  Diamond  Award,  given  for  sales  in  excess  of  ten  million  units  in  the 
United  States.  For  his  extraordinary  achievements,  James  Taylor  was  honored  with  the 
1998  Century  Award,  Billboard  magazine's  highest  accolade,  bestowed  for  distinguished 
creative  achievement.  The  year  2000  saw  his  induction  into  both  the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame  and  the  prestigious  Songwriters  Hall  of  Fame.  As  much  as  he  is  revered 
for  his  recordings,  James  Taylor  has  been  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  live  concert 
performers  and  has  toured  regularly  to  consistently  SRO  audiences  throughout  his  career. 
In  November  2001,  as  a  holiday  present  to  his  fans,  James  released  a  newly  recorded 
version  of  the  classic  "Have  Yourself  A  Merry  Little  Christmas"  to  select  radio  stations 
across  the  country.  In  the  past  year  James  married  Caroline  (Smedvig)  Taylor,  traveled 
the  nation  on  a  seven-month  tour,  and  performed  in  both  the  Concert  for  New  York 
and  the  Rainforest  Benefit.  This  year,  James  will  receive  the  ASCAP  Founders  Award, 
given  to  pioneering  songwriters  who  have  made  exceptional  contributions  to  music. 
Currently. much  of  his  time  is  spent  preparing  for  the  release  of  his  new  album  October 
Road  (available  August  13)  and  at  home  enjoying  time  with  Caroline  and  their  year-old 
twins  Rufus  and  Henry.  For  more  about  James  Taylor,  visit  www.jamestaylor.com. 
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**• 

SATURDAY-MORNING  OPEN  REHEARSAL  SPEAKERS 

July  6,  13,  27;  August  17  —  Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 
August  3,  10,  24  —  Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Publications  Associate 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  19,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
WILLIAM  BOLCOM,  piano 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


MOZART 


BOLCOM 


BOLCOM 


Sonata  in  B-flat  for  piano  and  violin,  K.454 

Largo — Allegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 

Fourth  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Allegro  brillante 
White  Night 
Arabesque 
Jota 

Graceful  Ghost  Concert  Variation, 
for  violin  and  piano 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 


On  Saturday,  April  24,  1784,  Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791)  wrote  to  his  father: 

We  now  have  here  the  famous  [Regina]  Strinasacchi  of  Mantua,  a  very  good  violin- 
ist. She  has  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  feeling  in  her  playing.  I  am  this  moment  com- 
posing a  sonata  which  we  are  going  to  play  together  on  Thursday  at  her  concert  in 
the  theater. 

Evidently  Mozart  had  only  just  begun  the  piece,  which  was  to  be  performed  five  days 
later;  by  the  day  before  the  concert,  he  had  written  out  only  the  solo  part.  He  played  the 
piano  part  himself  from  memory,  with  only  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  on  the  stand  before 
him.  Strinasacchi  (1764-1823)  was  just  twenty,  but  she  had  already  completed  training  in 
Venice  and  Paris,  and  had  toured  Italy  from  the  age  of  sixteen.  Several  composers  wrote 
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sonatas  for  her,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mozart's  B-flat  sonata  was  the  finest  of 
them  all. 

It  is  among  the  most  advanced  works  written  to  that  time  for  the  duo  of  violin  and 
piano,  which  was  still  often  a  kind  of  stepchild,  in  that  composers  would  write  what  was 
billed  as  a  "sonata  with  violin  accompaniment,"  meaning  that  the  entire  musical  substance 
was  contained  in  the  keyboard  part,  so  that  the  violin  could  be  omitted  entirely  or  added, 
if  available,  simply  as  an  extra  color.  But  Mozart's  sonata  gives  the  players  complete  equal- 
ity, as  in  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  during  the  first  Allegro.  Sometimes  one  leads,  some- 
times the  other,  and  often  they  are  playing  in  thirds  or  sixths.  Occasional  jolts  of  harmon- 
ic surprise  add  a  touch  of  spice.  The  slow  movement,  too,  beautifully  blends  the  demands 
of  duo  competition  with  lyric  expression.  And  the  rondo  tune  of  the  finale  returns  with 
charming  surprises  made  still  more  agreeable  by  the  playful  alternating  ideas. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


William  Bolcom's  Fourth  Violin  Sonata  (1994)  was  first  performed  on  January  26, 
1997,  by  the  composer  with  violinist  Henry  Rubin  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
piece  was  commissioned  by  Rubin's  wife  Cynthia  Birdgenaw  for  his  fiftieth  birthday. 


Benefit  Performance 

EMPIRE 
BRASS 

an  encore  afternoon 
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fanglewood 
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For  rates  and 
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Tanglewood  program  books 
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STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)  542-6913 


Bolcom  wrote  Graceful  Ghost  Rag  in  memory  of  his  father  in  1970,  and  first  performed  it 
that  year  in  its  original  version  for  solo  piano.  Graceful  Ghost  Rag  in  various  guises  and 
transformations  has  since  been  included  in  his  set  of  piano  rag  music  "Three  Ghost  Rags" 
and  in  an  ensemble  arrangement  for  a  suite  of  rags  byjoplin,  Lamb,  Scott,  and  Bolcom 
called  Afternoon  Cakewalk.  Bolcom  wrote  Graceful  Ghost  Concert  Variation  for  violin  and 
piano  as  a  wedding  present  to  violinist  Sergiu  Luca  and  Ann  Epperson  in  1979;  Luca  and 
Bolcom  recorded  the  piece  for  a  Nonesuch  album  of  works  for  violin  and  piano  in  1983. 
To  read  more  about  William  Bolcom  and  his  music,  see  page  11. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 

ARTISTS 

Malcolm  Lowe  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  concertmaster  in  1984,  be- 
coming the  tenth  concertmaster  in  the  BSO's  history,  and  only  its  third  since  1920.  As  the 
orchestra's  principal  first  violinist,  he  also  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is  equally  at  home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber  musician,  solo  recital- 
ist,  and  teacher.  He  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  has  returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada  for 
guest  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  the 
National  Arts  Centre  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Boston  University.  Prior  to  his  Boston 
appointment  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec.  The  recipient 
of  many  awards,  he  was  one  of  the  top  laureate  winners  in  the  1979  Montreal  International 
Violin  Competition.  Born  to  musical  parents — his  father  a  violinist,  his  mother  a  vocalist — 
in  Hamiota,  Manitoba,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm  Lowe  moved  with  his  fami- 
ly to  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he  studied  at  the  Regina  Conservatory 
of  Music  with  Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former  concertmaster  of  the  London  Philharmonic. 
He  also  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music.  Mr.  Lowe  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and  Jaime  Laredo  and 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander  Schneider,  and  Jascha 
Brodsky. 

To  read  about  William  Bolcom,  see  page  11. 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 


The  Next  Chapter 
Starts  Here 

Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities...  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
413-637-7000. 


fSff    235  Walker  Street,  Lenox.  MA 
gaSBSSK?    800.283.0061  •  kiinballramis.org 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Friday,  July  19,  at  8:30 
FEDERICO  CORTESE  conducting 


ROSSINI 
BOLCOM 


Overture  to  The  Siege  of  Corinth 

Lyric  Concerto,  for  flute  and  orchestra 

I.  Leprechaun 
II.  Waltz-Clog 

III.  Memory 

IV.  A  Bespoke  Rondo 

SIR  JAMES  GALWAY 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Andante  sostenuto — Moderate  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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THE  BEST 

PERFORMANCES  IN 

THE  THEATER  TONIGHT 

MAY  JUST  BE  IN 

THE  AUDIENCE. 


Acting  as  if  a  chemical  dependency  problem  doesn't  exist  won't  make  it  go  away. 
But  getting  help  can.  One  call  to  Hazelden  not  only  offers  help,  it  offers  real 

hope.  Call  us  and  make  tonights  performance  the  last.  SHAZELDEN 

800-257-7800,  ext.2521 
www.hazelden.org 

©2002  Hazelden  Foundation 


Music  and  Real  Estate 

...the  Most  Talked  About  Subjects  at  Tanglewood 
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Leslie  J,  Garfield  &  CO.,  InC,    Townhouses  for  Music  Lovers^ 

654  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Tel  (212)  371-8200         Fax  (212)  371-8206      www.lesliejgarfield.com 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Gioachino  Rossini  (1792-1868) 
Overture  to  The  Siege  of  Corinth 

First  performance  of  the  opera'.  October  9,  1826,  Paris,  Opera  {Le  Siege  de  Corinth  being  a 
revision  of  Rossini's  earlier  opera  Maometto  II,  the  overture  having  previously  been  per- 
formed in  1823  to  open  a  performance  in  Venice  of  that  opera).  Only  previous  B SO  per- 
formances: March  1969,  Henry  Lewis  cond. 

When  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had  plentiful  assur- 
ance of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own  country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital  when  his  opera  Zelmira  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired 

Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quar- 
tets, asked  his  friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this 
composer,  which  Carpani  managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The 
dandified  appearance  of  the  brilliantly  successful  Italian  com- 
poser must  have  stood  out  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  unkempt 
Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodgings.  Yet  Rossini 
approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  deference,  leaving 
a  description  of  the  visit  that  included  the  following: 

When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued 
to  correct  some  proofs.  Then,  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said 
in  fairly  good  Italian:  "Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  The 
Barber  of  Seville.  I  congratulate  you.  It  is  an  excellent  opera  bujfa  which  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  opera  exists.  Never  try  to  write 
anything  else  but  opera  bujfa\  any  attempt  to  succeed  in  another  style  would  do  vio- 
lence to  your  nature." 

"But,"  interrupted  Carpani,  "Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large  number  of  opere 
serie — Tancredi,  Otello,  Mose.  I  sent  you  the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at." 

"Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,"  answered  Beethoven,  "but  believe  me,  opera  seria  is 
ill-suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient  musical  knowledge  to  deal  with 
real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should  you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in 
opera  bujfa,  a  style  ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament " 

Rossini  well  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular  success  with  opera  seria  be- 
yond the  other  composer's  most  hopeful  dreams.  And  Beethoven  must  have  inwardly 
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envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the  theater,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an 
ensemble  which  would  send  the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entre- 
preneurs of  Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold.  A  strange  pair,  these  two  made. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to  Venice.  For  the 
Venetians  he  had  revised  his  Maometto  secondo,  originally  presented  without  success  in 
Naples  during  1820,  giving  the  opera  a  happy  ending  and  appending  the  overture  to  be 
heard  tonight.  But  again  it  failed  miserably.  There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  Rossini  could  hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera 
in  the  little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his  mettle,  and 
remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about  opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music,  in  the  grand  style,  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty 
his  contract  allowed.  The  Venetian  public,  assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  Semiramide 
to  their  bosoms. 

Three  years  later,  in  Paris,  Rossini  adapted  Maometto  as  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,  com- 
missioning a  libretto  in  French  and  expanding  the  opera  from  two  to  three  acts.  The 
story  tells  of  a  Greek  girl,  the  Christian  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Corinth,  who  has 
been  in  love  with  a  Mohammedan  prince;  but  his  identity  has  remained  unknown  to 
her  until  later.  When  he  leads  an  attack  on  Corinth,  the  girl  chooses  to  die  with  her 
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A  Slightly  Irreverent  Guide  to 

Classical  Music  and 

Concert  Hall  Conduct 

by  Valerie  Cruice 

Ever  been  so  inspired  by  the  sheer 
power  of  live  classical  music  that  you 
clapped  with  wild  abandon  —  at  the 
wrong  time?  Here  is  a  lighthearted 
guide  to  the  proper  timing  of  applause 
and  to  concert-hall  and  opera-house 
etiquette.  The  author  takes  the  reader 
on  a  humorous  tour  through  music 
history  complete  with  quizzes,  a  guide 
to  composing  20th  century  music,  and 
gossipy  tidbits  about  various 
composers. 

TWO  BYTGS  PUBLISHING,  LTD. 

pl}OMG;  203-656-0581 
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MainStage 


June  19  -  July  13 

South  Pacific 

Music  by  Richard  Rodgers 

Lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II 

Book  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  ft  Joshua  Logan 

Adapted  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel 
Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  by  James  A.  Michener 

Choreographed  by  Tony  Parise 
Directed  byJulianne  Boyd 

July  17  -  August  3 

Black  Sheep 

By  Lee  Blessing  •  Directed  by  Daniel  Fish 
August  7-24 

Falsettos 

Book  by  William  Finn  8t  James  Lapine 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  William  Finn 

Directed  by  Rob  Ruggiero 
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barrington  stage  company 
Julianne  Boyd,  Artistic  Director 

413  528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 
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father  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  city  rather  than  share  the  throne  of  her  lover,  who  has 
demolished  her  home  and  tried  to  destroy  her  religion. 

The  situation  presented  on  stage  was  opportune.  "At  this  time,"  wrote  Francis  Toye, 
"the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  independence  was  the  fashionable  cult  of  European 
Romanticism."  The  audience  of  the  Paris  Opera  was  roused  to  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm. Rossini  himself,  realizing  that  the  applause  was  as  much  due  to  the  plot  as  to 
the  music,  tactfully  refused  to  take  a  bow. 

—John  N.  Burk 

William  Bolcom  (b.1938) 

Lyric  Concerto,  for  flute  and  orchestra 

First  performance:  October  27,  1993,  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Leonard  Slatkin  cond.,  James  Galway,  flute.  This  is  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performance,  and  the  first  at  Tanglewood. 

William  Bolcom  was  born  in  Seattle  in  1938;  his  talent  for  music  was  so  pronounced 
that  he  began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Washington  at  age  eleven  and  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1958.  He  went  on  to  study  with  Milhaud  at  Mills  College  in  Oak- 
land, California,  and  in  Paris  at  the  Conservatoire.  (It  was  in  Paris  that  he  first  met  to- 
night's soloist,  James  Galway,  for  whom  he  wrote  the  Lyric  Concerto  in  1992-93.) 

Bolcom  did  his  doctoral  work  at  Stanford  University  with 
Leland  Smith,  receiving  the  first  doctoral  degree  in  music  con- 
ferred by  that  school.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington; Queens  College,  CUNY,  and,  since  1973,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  he  became  a  full  professor  in  1983  and 
chairman  of  the  composition  department  in  1998.  Along  with 
Bright  Sheng  and  Lukas  Foss,  Bolcom  is  a  featured  composer 
at  this  year's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music. 

As  well  as  being  a  successful  and  busy  composer,  William 
Bolcom  performs  piano  and  vocal  music  with  his  wife,  Joan 
Morris,  in  repertoire  ranging  from  vintage  cabaret,  the  Gersh- 
wins,  Irving  Berlin  and  the  like  to  his  own  pieces.  His  own  songs  are  in  the  genre  of 
cabaret,  "standards,"  and  also  art  song.  As  a  pianist  he  recorded  the  complete  piano  music 
of  Gershwin  in  the  early  1970s.  He  is  an  extraordinarily  productive  composer,  writing 
works  in  every  genre,  including  solo  piano  music  (he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1988  for 
his  stylistically  broad  cycle  Twelve  New  Etudes),  sonatas  for  piano  and  solo  instrument, 
song  cycles  for  voice  and  piano  and  for  voice  and  ensemble,  string  quartets  and  other 
chamber  music,  concertos,  symphonies,  film  scores,  incidental  music  for  the  stage,  music 
theater,  and  grand  opera.  His  evening-long  orchestral  song  cycle  for  soloists,  choruses, 
and  orchestra,  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  on  poetry  of  William  Blake,  illuminates 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  Bolcom's  all-encompassing  musical  imagination,  drawing  on 
"musical  styles  from  Romantic  to  modern,  from  country  to  rock."  This  Mahlerian  under- 


This  performance  of  William  Bolcom's  Lyric  Concerto  is  part  of  the  2002  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  continuing  through  July  25.  The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  generous  support  of  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  with  addi- 
tional support  through  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Helen 
F  Whitaker  Fund,  the  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music,  and  the  Fromm  Foundation. 
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taking  is  considered  one  of  his  finest  works. 

Bolcom  has  written  music  for  the  stage  since  the  late  1950s,  and  has  a  longstanding 
collaboration  with  the  writer  Arnold  Weinstein  in  songs,  music  theater,  and  opera.  His 
"opera  for  actors"  Dynamite  Tonite,  written  with  Weinstein,  won  the  Marc  Blitzstein 
Award  in  1966.  In  the  1990s  Bolcom  turned  to  grand  opera,  writing  McTeague  with 
Weinstein  and  Robert  Altman  (based  on  the  Frank  Norris  novel  Greed)  for  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago,  where  it  was  premiered  in  October  1992.  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  also  com- 
missioned his  A  View  from  the  Bridge,  on  a  libretto  by  Arthur  Miller  and  Arnold  Wein- 
stein, premiering  that  in  October  1999.  A  View  from  the  Bridge  will  be  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  December  2002.  A  further  commission  from  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  an  opera  based  on  Robert  Altman's  film  The  Wedding,  is  scheduled  for  2004. 

In  1966,  Bolcom  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire  (now  Tanglewood)  Music  Center, 
and  in  1990  he  was  one  of  five  composers  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra for  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  TMC.  His  piece  MCMXC 
Tanglewood  was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  BSO  under  Dennis  Russell  Davies  in 
August  1990.  In  1985,  Leonard  Slatkin  (a  frequent  conductor  of  Bolcom's  work)  led  the 
BSO  in  Bolcom's  Commedia  at  Tanglewood.  In  addition,  the  composer's  music  is  often 
performed  at  Tanglewood  in  chamber  concerts  and  on  programs  of  the  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music.  This  evening's  performance  of  Bolcom's  Lyric  Concerto  is  the  orches- 
tra's contribution  to  this  year's  FCM;  a  few  of  his  songs,  performed  by  TMC  Fellows, 
will  be  on  the  FCM  concert  of  Sunday,  July  21,  at  8:30. 

The  composer's  own  note  written  for  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony's  world  premiere 

of  the  Lyric  Concerto  appears  below. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 

I  called  this  work  Lyric  Concerto  because  I  was  sure  it  would  have  several  short  movements 
and  I  wanted  the  option  of  the  word  "lyric"  so  that  listeners  wouldn't  be  over-attentive 
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to  any  big  formal  argument.  In  the  end  the  piece  turned  out  to  have  four  movements, 
like  a  lot  of  concertos,  but  the  low-pressure  "lyric"  name  still  holds.  (It  was  suggested  by 
Zemlinsky's  Lyric  Symphony  title,  and  I  suppose  Mahler's  Lied  von  der  Erde  could  also  be 
called  a  lyric  symphony.) 

When  James  Galway  and  I  began  discussing  the  idea  of  my  writing  a  concerto  for 
him,  he  was  emphatic  about  wanting  a  "Celtic  concerto,"  and  he  sang  a  little  passage  of 
three  descending  notes  followed  by  a  descending  fifth,  which  he  called  the  "Celtic  fall." 
I  made  use  of  this  in  the  concerto's  first  movement,  "Leprechaun." 

The  second  movement,  "Waltz-Clog,"  is  sort  of  American-Irish  of  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  (like  the  ballads  of  Ernest  R.  Ball),  contrasted  with  an 
authentic  County  Galway  tune,  "May  Morning  Dew,"  given  to  me  by  friends  of  mine 
who  lived  in  Kinvara,  County  Galway,  last  year. 

"Memory,"  the  third  movement,  was  made  up  out  of  fragments  of  a  solo  piece  I 
dashed  off  for  Jimmy  in  1960  or  so,  when  we  were  students  together  in  Paris,  plus  a 
further  exploration  of  the  County  Galway  tune. 

Jimmy  requested  a  rondo  for  the  end,  so  I  tailored  one  for  him:  a  "Bespoke  Rondo," 

in  which  parts  of  the  Galway  tune  are  used  again,  and  there  is  a  section  in  memory  of 

Dizzy  Gillespie,  who  died  as  this  was  being  composed.  (This  section  is  marked  "Bebopo- 

gorrahP — "isn't  that  awful?") 

— William  Bolcom 


Pyotrllyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

First  performance:  February  22,  1878,  Moscow,  Nikolai  Rubinstein  cond.  First BSO  per- 
formances: November  1896,  Emil  Paur  cond.  (but  preceded  by  Arthur  Nikisch's  perform- 
ances in  October  1890  of  the  second  and  third  movements).  First  Tang/ewood perform- 
ance: August  7,  1937,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance: 
August  22, 1999,  Charles  Dutoit  cond. 

For  PYOTRILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY,  the  Symphony  No.  4  was  a  breakthrough 
work,  a  bounding  creative  leap  beyond  his  first  three  symphonies.  In  scale,  control  of 
form,  intensity,  and  ambition  it  towers  above  any  symphonies  previously  produced  by 

other  Russian  composers,  most  of  whom  shunned  the  sym- 
phonic form  in  favor  of  operas  and  programmatic  works.  Here, 
in  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  late  Romanticism,  Tchaikovsky 
combines  his  strong  sense  of  the  theatrical  (already  demon- 
strated in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and  Swan 
Lake)  with  a  heightened  mastery  of  orchestration  and  thematic 
development. 

The  year  of  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Symphony — 
1877 — has  been  called  the  most  fateful  year  in  the  composer's 
eventful  and  emotionally  volatile  life.  It  was  in  1877  that  he 
made  the  rash  and  ultimately  tragic  decision  to  marry  Anto- 
nina  Ivanovna  Milyukova,  a  woman  he  barely  knew.  He  did  so  (on  July  18)  in  a  panic- 
stricken  attempt  to  conceal — or  even  overcome — his  homosexual  inclinations. 

Not  surprisingly,  given  Tchaikovsky's  lack  of  sexual  interest  in  women  and  the  un- 
balanced personality  of  Milyukova,  the  marriage  ended  in  disaster.  It  lasted  a  mere  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  Tchaikovsky  attempted  suicide  by  walking  into  the  frigid 
Moscow  River  in  the  hopes  of  contracting  pneumonia.  (Those  who  have  seen  Ken  Rus- 
sell's film-bio  of  Tchaikovsky,  The  Music  Lovers,  will  no  doubt  remember  the  scene.) 
Fleeing  his  wife  and  his  botched  attempt  at  a  "normal"  life,  he  escaped  to  St.  Petersburg 
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and  then  to  Europe.  It  was  there,  far  from  the  problems  that  awaited  him  in  Russia,  that 
he  completed  the  Fourth  Symphony,  begun  in  the  spring.  From  this  time  on,  Tchaikov- 
sky restlessly  divided  his  time  between  Russia  and  Europe,  feeling  entirely  comfortable 
in  neither. 

Milyukova  was  not  the  only  woman  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  at  the  time.  The  other  was 
Nadezhda  von  Meek,  a  wealthy  widow  so  passionate  about  the  composer's  music  that 
she  became  his  patron,  giving  him  large  sums  of  money  so  he  could  continue  composing 
without  financial  worries.  At  von  Meck's  insistence,  however,  they  never  met,  and  in- 
stead maintained  a  remarkable  epistolary  relationship.  During  the  stressful  period  of  his 
failed  marriage,  Tchaikovsky  turned  to  von  Meek  for  emotional  and  financial  support. 
She  did  not  fail  him.  In  gratitude,  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  to  her  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony, but  anonymously,  as  they  had  agreed:  "To  my  best  friend." 

Not  only  did  the  composer  dedicate  the  Fourth  Symphony  to  von  Meek.  He  also 
provided  her  with  a  detailed  written  description  of  its  emotional  program.  "In  our  sym- 
phony there  is  a  programme,"  he  wrote,  "i.e.  it  is  possible  to  express  in  words  what  it  is 
trying  to  say,  and  to  you,  and  only  to  you,  I  am  able  and  willing  to  explain  the  meaning 
both  of  the  whole  and  of  the  separate  movements." 

The  symphony's  "signature,"  and  among  the  most  famous  music  Tchaikovsky  ever 
wrote,  is  its  stunning,  even  alarming  opening  fanfare  scored  for  brass  and  woodwinds. 
This  introduction,  Tchaikovsky  told  von  Meek,  "is  the  seed  of  the  whole  symphony, 
undoubtedly  the  main  idea... This  is  fate,  this  is  the  fateful  force  which  prevents  the 
impulse  to  happiness  from  attaining  its  goal. .  .It  is  invincible,  and  you  will  never  over- 
come it.  You  can  only  reconcile  yourself  to  it,  and  languish  fruitlessly."  This  "fate"  motif 
appears  most  prominently  in  the  opening  movement,  but  reappears  dramatically  in  the 
finale.  (Tchaikovsky  would  go  even  further  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  using  a  "signature" 
motif  in  all  the  movements.)  In  the  finale,  the  "fate"  motif  grows  (at  measure  200)  out 
of  a  folk  song  in  a  most  ingenious  and  startling  manner. 

If  this  fanfare  represents  thwarted  happiness,  then  the  stuttering  waltz  theme  that 
follows  in  the  first  movement  also  reflects  frustration,  Tchaikovsky  told  von  Meek.  The 
theme  is  in  9/8  meter,  which  lends  it  a  fluid  and  yet  halting  gait.  "The  cheerless  and 
hopeless  feeling  grows  yet  stronger  and  more  burning.  Is  it  not  better  to  turn  away  from 
reality  and  submerge  yourself  in  daydreams?"  These  daydreams  (remember  that  the  title 
of  Tchaikovsky's  First  Symphony  was  "Winter  Daydreams")  are  reflected  in  the  melan- 
choly, rising-and-falling  theme  given  to  the  clarinet. 
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Of  the  much  shorter  second  movement  (Andantino  in  modo  di  canzone),  Tchaikov- 
sky said  this:  "This  is  that  melancholy  feeling  which  comes  in  the  evening  when,  weary 
from  your  labor,  you  are  sitting  alone,  you  take  a  book — but  it  falls  from  your  hand. 
There  comes  a  whole  host  of  memories.  You  both  regret  the  past,  yet  do  not  wish  to 
begin  your  life  again.  Life  has  wearied  you. .  .It's  sad  and  somehow  sweet  to  immerse 
yourself  in  the  past." 

The  scherzo  {pizzicato  ostinato)  offers  respite  from  the  emotional  intensity  of  the 
outer  movements.  Constructed  in  classical,  even  Mozartian  fashion,  in  three  sections 
(ABA),  this  delicate  and  innovative  confection  is  dominated  by  the  strings,  playing 
pizzicato,  with  a  middle  Trio  section  featuring  a  playful  military- style  theme  in  the 
brass  and  winds. 

A  well-known  Russian  folk  song  ("A  little  birch  tree  stood  in  the  field":  "Vo  polye 
beryozinka  stoyala")  provides  the  central  focus  for  the  relatively  brief,  but  fiery  final 
movement.  (It's  not  labeled  "Allegro  con  fuoco" — "Fast,  with  fire" — for  nothing!)  Some 
years  earlier,  Russian  composer  Mily  Balakirev  (1837-1910)  had  used  the  same  folk 
song  in  his  Overture  on  Three  Russian  Themes,  but  treated  it  very  differently.  Balakirev 
retained  the  circular  free  rhythmic  structure  of  the  tune,  remaining  faithful  to  the  Rus- 
sian folk  tradition.  But  Tchaikovsky,  more  of  a  "Westernizer,"  adds  two  beats  after  the 
first  phrase,  squaring  the  tune  to  fit  into  conventional  4/4  meter.  By  the  finale's  end, 
Tchaikovsky  has  whipped  this  innocent  little  tune  into  a  tragic  frenzy  that  culminates 
in  the  majestic  reentry  of  the  "fate"  theme. 

"Hardly  have  you  managed  to  forget  yourself  and  to  be  carried  away  by  the  spectacle 
of  others' joys,  than  irrepressible  fate  again  appears  and  reminds  you  of  yourself,"  the 
composer  wrote  to  von  Meek  about  the  finale.  "But  others  do  not  care  about  you.  They 
have  not  even  turned  around,  they  have  not  glanced  at  you,  and  they  have  not  noticed 
that  you  are  solitary  and  sad." 

Musicologists  and  biographers  have  long  debated  how  accurately  Tchaikovsky's  over- 
heated description  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  reflects  its  content.  They  do  agree  on  one 
thing.  The  score,  despite  some  flaws  (excessive  repetition,  and  what  Russian  composer 
Sergei  Taneyev  called  an  overuse  of  "ballet  music")  established  Tchaikovsky  as  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  symphonic  form  in  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

— Harlow  Robinson 


ARTISTS 

Federico  Cortese 

This  summer,  Federico  Cortese  concludes  his  four-year  tenure  as  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  Having 
assumed  that  post  in  September  1998,  he  made  his  debut  with  the  BSO 
on  very  short  notice  late  that  month,  leading  the  first  two  movements  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  place  of  the  ailing  Mr.  Ozawa  in  the 
Boston  Common  concert  marking  Mr.  Ozawa's  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  the  BSO's  music  director.  He  again  filled  in  for  Seiji  Ozawa  on  short 
notice  on  several  other  occasions  that  season,  including  a  Symphony  Hall 
performance  of  Puccini's  Madama  Butterfly.  He  made  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  in 
November  1998.  Federico  Cortese  has  been  music  coordinator  of  the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy 
and  associate  conductor  of  the  Spoleto  Festival  Orchestra,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  and  of  the  Orchestra  dell'Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome, 
assistant  music  director  of  the  Rossini  Opera  Festival,  and  assistant  to  the  artistic  director  of 
the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia.  Mr.  Cortese  studied  conducting  in  Rome  with  Bruno  Aprea 
at  the  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Cecilia  and  with  Franco  Ferrara;  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik 
in  Vienna  with  Karl  Osterreicher,  and  for  two  summers  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He 
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earned  degrees  in  composition  and  conducting;  pursued  studies  in  literature,  the  humanities, 
and  law,  and  holds  a  degree  in  jurisprudence  from  La  Sapienza  University  in  Rome.  In  the 
summer  of  1999,  Federico  Cortese  became  music  director  of  the  Greater  Boston  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestras,  with  which  he  has  led  concerts  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  on  tour 
in  France.  In  recent  seasons,  in  addition  to  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  other 
orchestras  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Australia,  he  has  conducted  Puccini's  La  boheme 
with  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  Verdi's  7/  trovatore  at  the  Verdi  Centennial  Festival  in 
Parma,  and  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera.  In  addition  to  his  appearances 
last  weekend  in  the  TMC's  annual  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert  and  the  "Seiji  and  Friends" 
program  celebrating  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenure  as  BSO  music  director,  he  will  also  open  this  year's 
Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert  and  lead  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  concert  perform- 
ance in  August  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Trouble  in  Tahiti. 


Sir  James  Galway 

Through  his  extensive  tours,  numerous  best-selling  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 
and  RCA  Victor  recordings  and  videos,  and  frequent  television  appear- 
ances, flutist  Sir  James  Galway  has  reached  vast  and  diverse  audiences 
worldwide.   Sir  James's  varied  repertoire  ranges  from  Bach,  Vivaldi,  and 
Mozart  to  contemporary  music,  jazz,  and  Irish  folk  melodies.  In  addition, 
he  continues  to  broaden  the  flute  literature  through  his  many  commissions 
of  works  by  contemporary  composers,  and  by  continuing  to  include  these 
new  works  in  his  programs.  In  recognition  of  these  accomplishments,  Sir 
James  was  named  the  1997  Musician  of  the  Year  by  Musical  America.  In  June  2001  he  was 
knighted  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  Sir  James  continues  to  circle  the  globe  annual- 
ly, keeping  his  artistry  fresh  with  a  mixture  of  recitals,  concerto  appearances,  chamber  music, 
and  master  classes.  Most  recently  he  has  taken  up  the  baton;  in  addition  to  his  appearances 
playing  and  conducting  around  the  world,  he  is  now  completing  his  second  season  as  princi- 


Join 

Conductor  Susan  DavennyWyner 

and  the 

New  England  String  Ensemble 

"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood. " —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle.  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.l 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  31 

James  Sommerville,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  arr.  for  strings 


NEW  fNGl AND 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20.  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 
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pal  guest  conductor  of  the  London  Mozart  Players.  On  July  4,  2000,  Sir  James  helped  cele- 
brate the  first  Independence  Day  of  the  century  as  a  guest  soloist  with  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  live  PBS  telecast  "A  Capitol  Fourth."  Highlights  of  his  United  States 
concert  schedule  for  the  2001-2002  season  include  have  included  concerto  performances 
with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  Columbus  Symphony,  and  San  Francisco  Symphony,  appearances 
as  flutist  and  conductor  with  the  National  Symphony,  and  a  recital  tour  including  a  perform- 
ance at  Lincoln  Center.  An  exclusive  RCA  artist,  Sir  James  has  won  numerous  awards  for  his 
recordings,  including  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  Record  of  the  Year  awards  from  both  Cash 
Box  and  Billboard  magazines,  a  platinum  record,  and  several  gold  records.  In  1999,  his  long- 
time record  label  honored  him  by  compiling  a  fifteen-CD  retrospective  box  set  in  celebration 
of  his  60th-birthday  year.  His  latest  releases  include  "Homage  A  Rampal  (A  Tribute  to  Ram- 
pal)";  Cimarosa's  Concerto  for  Two  Flutes  (with  his  wife,  flutist  Jeanne  Galway)  and  Devienne's 
Flute  Concertos  7  and  8  with  the  London  Mozart  Players  led  by  Sir  James;  "Un-break  My 
Heart,"  a  collection  of  orchestral  arrangements  of  recent  popular  hits;  "Tango  del  Fuego,"  his 
first  disc  devoted  entirely  to  the  world  of  Latin  Jazz;  a  disc  of  three  commissioned  concertos 
written  for  him  by  the  young  American  composer  Lowell  Liebermann;  and  an  eclectic  recital 
album  entitled  "Music  For  My  Friends,"  featuring  pianist  Phillip  Moll  and  Jeanne  Galway. 
From  the  outset  of  his  career,  Sir  James  has  charmed  viewers  with  his  frequent  television 
appearances,  which  have  included  his  own  holiday  specials.  In  December  1998  he  was  the 
only  classical  musician  on  the  Fox  Family  Channel  broadcast  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Concert 
in  Oslo,  Norway,  sharing  the  stage  with  such  pop  stars  as  Elton  John,  Phil  Collins,  Alanis 
Morissette,  Shania  Twain,  and  Enrique  Iglesias.  One  of  Ireland's  foremost  musical  exports, 
he  has  proudly  performed  and  recorded  the  music  of  his  native  land  throughout  his  career, 
including  frequent  collaborations  with  the  award-winning  Irish  recording  artist  Phil  Coulter. 
Sir  James  continually  strives  to  enrich  the  repertoire  of  his  instrument.  Breaking  new  ground, 
he  has  transcribed  numerous  works  originally  composed  for  other  instruments,  and  has  com- 
missioned works  from  such  distinguished  contemporary  composers  as  Lorin  Maazel,  Lowell 
Liebermann,  William  Bolcom,  John  Corigliano,  Marc  Neikrug,  Joaquin  Rodrigo,  Thea  Mus- 
grave,  and  David  Amram.  Sir  James  was  born  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland.  After  mastering 
the  penny  whistle,  he  began  serious  training  on  the  flute,  winning  three  top  prizes  at  a  local 
competition  at  age  twelve.  He  continued  his  studies  at  London's  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
Guildhall  School,  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  with  famed  flutist  Marcel  Moyse.  A  series 
of  positions  with  leading  British  orchestras  culminated  in  his  appointment  as  principal  flute 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  1969.  Six  years  later  he  decided  to 
establish  a  solo  career;  within  a  year  he  had  recorded  his  first  four  RCA  LPs,  played  more 
than  120  concerts,  and  appeared  as  a  soloist  with  London's  four  major  orchestras.  In  1979, 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  awarded  him  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  for  his  musi- 
cal contribution  to  society.  Sir  James  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Opening  Night 
soloist  for  the  1984-85.  He  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  1987  and  has  appeared  here  with 
the  orchestra  several  times  since  then,  most  recently  in  1997. 
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Week  3 


BEST,  PAPERBACKS 

for  Summer 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

'Lively  and  illuminating.' 

— The  New  York  Times 


Pulitzer  Prize  Finalist 

'Solid  and  enchanting.' 

— The  New  Yorker 


The  "delectable"  bestseller 

from  the  author  of  A  Year 

in  Provence.  (USA  Today) 


NATIONAL    BESTSELLER 


RI  C  H  ARI 
RUSSO 

Autho 


;hor  of  Nobody's  Fool  and  Straight  Man 


— 


Edgar 
Mint 


u  \ 

BRADY 
I 1-1 


UDALL 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
"One  of  the  best 
novelists  around." 

-The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


'Marvelous.. .an  adept  mix 

of  humor  and  pathos." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 


Have  you  read  them  yet? 

NOW  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 


Find  author  tour  information,  reading  group  guides,  author 
interviews,  excerpts  and  more  on  www.vintagebooks.com/read 
ANCHOR  BOOKS  VINTAGE  BOOKS 
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2002 


Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present  the 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Founded  in  1842 
Kurt  Masur,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 

13,581st  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 

These  concerts  mark  the  culmination  of  Maestro  Masur's  tenure  as  Music 
Director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Thank  you,  Kurt  Masur. 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin,  Cello, 
and  Orchestra,  Opus  102 

Allegro 

Andante 

Vivace  non  troppo 

GLENN  DICTEROW 

( The  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Chair) 

CARTER  BREY 

{The  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R.  Samuels  Chair) 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend.  Am  Anfang  sehr 

gemachlich 

[Slow.  Dragging.  Very  relaxed  to  start] 
Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 

[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast]; 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich  [Pretty  relaxed] 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 
Stiirmisch  bewegt  [With  tempestuous  motion] 


Tonight's  concert  is  being  recorded  for  national  broadcast  between  August  15  and  August  28. 
Check  local  listings. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

19  Week  3 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin,  Cello,  and  Orchestra,  Opus  102 

First  performance:  October  18,  1887,  Cologne,  Brahms  cond.,  Joseph  Joachim,  violin, 
and  Robert  Hausmann,  cello,  soloists.  First  New  York  Philharmonic  performance:  January 
2,  1913,  Josef  Stransky  cond.,  Henry  P.  Schmitt  and  Leo  Schulz,  soloists.  First  Tangle- 
wood  performance:  August  4,  1946,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
cond.,  Erica  Morini  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  soloists.  Most  recent  Tanglewood perform- 
ance: July  23, 1995,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Itzhak  Perlman 
and  Yo-Yo  Ma,  soloists. 

Robert  Hausmann,  the  cellist  of  the  Joachim  Quartet,  liked  to  recount  how  Brahms, 
hearing  him  play  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto  shortly  before  his  death,  had  said  with  some 

chagrin  that  had  he  known  it  was  possible  to  write  such  a  good 
cello  concerto,  he  himself  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  In  1884 
Hausmann  had  in  fact  urged  Brahms  to  do  just  that,  "or  at 
least  [to  come  up  with]  a  companion  piece"  to  the  composer's 
E  minor  cello  sonata.  Brahms  did  not  write  a  concerto  for 
Hausmann,  but  in  1886  he  offered  some  consolation  in  the 
form  of  the  F  major  sonata.  The  Double  Concerto  for  him  and 
Joachim  came  along  a  year  later. 

To  be  sure,  for  both  musical  and  personal  reasons  Joachim 
was  the  more  urgent  cause  behind  this  project.  Brahms  and 
Joachim  had  become  friends  in  1853;  as  a  young  man,  Brahms 
had  relied  heavily  on  Joachim's  advice  in  compositional  questions.  Even  the  middle- 
aged  composer  of  the  greatest  of  violin  concertos  submitted  happily  to  his  friend's  vio- 
linistic  expertise:  more  than  just  a  few  notes  in  the  solo  part  of  that  work  are  Joachims. 
And,  albeit  to  a  smaller  extent,  Joachim  would  also  contribute  some  of  the  violinistic 
detail  in  the  Double  Concerto.  Not  least,  over  the  years  Joachim  had  given  the  first  per- 
formances of  the  Violin  Concerto  and  about  half  of  Brahms's  chamber  works. 

But  the  long  friendship  was  clouded  in  1884  by  the  divorce  proceedings  between 
Joachim  and  his  wife,  the  contralto  Amalie  Weiss.  Joachim  had  always  been  madly  jeal- 
ous, even  though  his  wife's  behavior  gave  him  no  reason  to  be,  and  now  he  suspected 
her  of  having  an  affair  with  Brahms's  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock.  Brahms,  sure  of  Amalie's 
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innocence,  sympathized  with  her  and  wrote  her  a  long  letter  to  say  so.  Amalie  produced 
this  letter  in  court,  and  it  proved  crucial  in  convincing  the  judge  of  her  innocence.  Joa- 
chim, hurt  and  enraged  by  what  he  regarded  as  Brahms's  treachery,  broke  off  relations. 

Brahms  worked  hard  at  repairing  the  friendship,  and  the  most  significant  of  his 
efforts  was  to  tender  this  Double  Concerto  as  a  peace  offering.  It  is  of  course  odd  that  a 
composer  should  write  a  double  concerto  as  an  irenicon  for  a  violinist  while  making  the 
cello  part  the  more  prominent  and  rewarding.  In  any  event,  he  wrote  Joachim  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  resist  composing  the  work,  that  nothing  about  it  really  mattered  to 
him  except  Joachim's  attitude  toward  it,  and  he  urged  him  simply  to  write  the  two  words 
"I  decline"  on  a  postcard  if  that  was  what  he  felt  like  doing.  "If  not,"  Brahms  went  on, 
"my  questions  begin.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  sample?  I  am  now  copying  the  solo  parts. 
Do  you  feel  like  getting  together  with  Hausmann  to  check  them  for  playability?  Could 
you  think  about  trying  the  piece  with  Hausmann  and  with  me  at  the  piano,  and  eventu- 
ally with  the  three  of  us  with  orchestra  in  some  town  or  other?  I  won't  say  out  loud  and 

specifically  what  I  quietly  hope  and  wish "Joachim  accepted  the  musical  apology;  the 

friendship  was  at  least  functionally  restored,  but  the  old  closeness  was  gone  for  good.  As 
for  the  concerto  itself,  it  met  with  only  a  succes  d'estime  at  its  early  performances,  and 
even  many  members  of  Brahms's  circle  were  markedly  reserved  in  their  response  to 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  composer's  last  orchestral  work.  Musicians  love  it,  and  audi- 
ences can  be  persuaded  by  the  right  performance. 

With  its  muscular,  sometimes  stern  first  movement,  tender  and  subtly  lyric  Andante, 
and  flavorful  finale,  the  Double  Concerto  offers  rich  rewards.  The  orchestra  begins 
forcefully  but  on  an  odd  harmonic  slant,  and  it  stops  very  quickly,  as  though  choked  off 
in  mid-phrase.  The  four  bars  with  which  the  orchestra  begins  the  concerto  pose  a  con- 
flict between  the  basic  duple  meter  (the  first  two  measures)  and  rhythmically  dissonant 
triplets  (the  next  two),  a  tension  that  runs  throughout  the  work.  In  the  double  cadenza, 
triplets  gradually  give  way  to  multiples  of  two,  and  this  emergence  from  rhythmic  disso- 
nance into  clarity  is  a  crucial  part  of  what  gives  this  page  its  energy.  Urged  in  by  a  series 
of  thrusting  chords  in  multiple-stops,  the  orchestra  returns,  playing  the  same  phrase 
with  which  it  had  begun  but  now  firmly  placed  in  A  minor.  This  is  our  first  sense  of  an 
unmistakable  downbeat.  Introductory  gestures  are  over. 

The  development  is  active  indeed,  virtuosic,  with  wide-ranging  arpeggiated  passages 
and  a  sequence  of  the  maddest  trills  since  Beethoven's  Hammerklavier  Sonata.  The  reca- 
pitulation, too,  is  heralded  by  a  series  of  hugely  sonorous  seven-  and  eight-note  chords 
for  the  two  soloists,  and  is  full  of  new  inventions  and  perspectives. 

After  the  storms  of  the  Allegro,  the  slow  movement — in  D  major — is  gentle.  A  ro- 
mantic horn  call  and  its  woodwind  echo  cue  a  glorious,  subtly  limned  melody,  first 
played  by  the  two  soloists  in  octaves  and,  much  of  the  way,  with  the  orchestra  joining  in 
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as  well.  The  refinement  with  which  Brahms  maneuvers  the  orchestra  in  and  out  of  that 
melody  is  one  of  this  movement's  loveliest  features. 

The  finale  is  one  of  many  in  Brahms's  gypsy  vein.  It  is  also  full  of  humor — for  in- 
stance, in  the  violin's  inclination  to  disrupt  the  cello's  attempt  to  bring  back  the  opening 
tune.  Toward  the  end,  with  the  tempo  momentarily  slowed,  the  music  becomes  surpris- 
ingly delicate  and  lyrical,  with  closely  worked  filigree  passages  for  the  soloists,  but  the 
final  page  is  all  strength  and  energy. 

— From  notes  by  Michael  Steinberg 


Gustav  Mahler  (1860-1911) 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

First  performance:  November  20,  1889,  Budapest  Philharmonic,  Mahler  cond.  (original 
five-movement  version);  December  16,  1909,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Mahler  cond. 
(final,  four-movement  version).  First  Tanglewood performance:  July  29,  1956,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August 
11,  2001,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Roberto  Abbado  cond. 

This  performance  employs  the  edition  published  in  1967  by  Universal  Edition,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna,  essentially  reflecting  the  composers 
revisions  of  1906. 

The  premiere  of  Mahler's  First  Symphony,  near  the  end  of  1889,  came  on  the  heels 
of  several  personal  tragedies  that  had  marred  the  composer's  preceding  months:  specifi- 
^^^.  cally,  the  death  of  his  father  in  February  and  of  both  his  young- 

JA  ^L  er  sister  Leopoldine  and  his  mother  in  the  autumn.  It  did  not 

^|^^^B^^^  come  as  a  triumphant  conclusion  to  such  a  difficult  time,  as 

the  premiere  was  far  from  successful.  Mahler  would  later  say 
'    l^jf  tf  K  that  the  disastrous  reception  of  his  First  Symphony  prevented 

V  his  being  accepted  as  a  composer  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  "My 

j/H  friends  bashfully  avoided  me  afterward,"  Mahler  told  his  friend 

JL  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner.  "Nobody  dared  talk  to  me  about  the 

^  ^^^^^    performance  and  my  work,  and  I  went  around  like  a  sick  per- 

son or  an  outcast." 

The  work  played  on  that  occasion  in  1889  was  identified  as 
a  "Symphonic  Poem  in  Two  Sections."  The  first  section  comprised  what  we  know  as  the 
symphony's  first  two  movements  separated  by  an  additional  movement  called  "Blumine" 
("Bouquet  of  Flowers"),  and  Mahler  said  they  were  meant  to  depict  spring,  happy  day- 
dreams, and  a  wedding  procession.  The  second  section  contained  what  are  now  the  sym- 
phony's last  two  movements,  and  which  were  said  to  represent  a  funeral  march  to  ac- 
company the  burial  of  a  poet's  illusions,  followed  by  an  advance  toward  spiritual  victory. 
Stung  by  the  vehemence  with  which  much  of  the  audience  rejected  the  work,  Mahler 
set  his  score  aside  for  three  years.  In  1893 — by  which  time  he  had  moved  to  Hamburg 
— he  subjected  the  symphony  to  severe  revisions,  particularly  in  matters  of  orchestration. 
This  time  the  reception  was  sharply  divided.  Mahler  wrote  to  a  friend,  "My  symphony 
was  received  with  furious  opposition  by  some  and  with  wholehearted  approval  by  oth- 
ers. The  opinions  clashed  in  an  amusing  way,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  salons." 

In  the  form  the  work  took  in  Hamburg — now  identified  as  a  symphony  and  bearing 
the  subtitle  Titan — Mahler  called  the  first  section  "From  the  Days  of  Youth:  Music  of 
Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Thorn,"  a  reference  to  a  Jean  Paul  novel.  He  provided  more  prose 
commentary  about  the  program,  saying  of  the  opening  movement,  "Spring  Without 
End,"  that  the  introduction  depicted  the  awakening  of  nature  from  a  long  hibernation. 
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"Blumine"  remained  as  the  second  movement,  followed  by  the  scherzo,  now  called 
"Under  Full  Sail."  The  second  section,  "The  Human  Comedy,"  consisted  of  "Stranded!: 
Funeral  March  in  the  Manner  of  Callot"  and  "From  Hell  to  Paradise."  Different  titles 
and  descriptions  would  succeed  these  as  the  work  underwent  further  emendation,  but 
when  the  piece  was  published,  in  1898,  the  composer  decided  to  excise  them  all,  as  well 
as  the  subtitle  Titan,  leaving  only  the  words  "Like  the  Sound  of  Nature"  at  the  head  of 
the  score.  At  that  time  he  also  eliminated  the  "Blumine"  movement — so  effectively  that 
it  remained  unpublished  for  seven  decades.  (It  is  not  played  in  this  performance.) 

Although  audiences  have  long  since  embraced  Mahler's  First  Symphony  as  a  master- 
piece, we  should  still  be  able  to  appreciate  how  greatly  it  must  have  perplexed  early  lis- 
teners. It  was  a  radical  work,  brave  in  its  emotional  contrasts,  puzzling  in  its  quotations, 
and  sardonic  in  its  manic-depressive  narrative.  Mahler  stressed  to  the  conductor  Franz 
Schalk  that  the  opening  of  the  first  movement  should  evoke  "sounds  of  nature,  not 
music."  The  "nature"  introduction  gives  way  to  a  buoyant  main  section  in  which  we  rec- 
ognize the  tune  of  the  second  of  Mahler's  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  "Ging  heut  morgen  uber's 
Feld"  ("As  I  walked  o'er  the  field  this  morning"). 

The  scherzo  is  a  bumptious  movement.  Again,  Mahler  draws  to  some  extent  on  his 
earlier  compositions,  in  this  case  a  piano  duet  he  had  sketched  in  the  late  1870s  and  a 
song,  "Hans  und  Grete,"  from  1880.  A  more  pastoral  Trio  section  provides  a  touch  of 
contrast  without  contravening  the  overall  "peasant"  character  of  the  movement. 

What  were  audiences  to  make  of  Mahler's  using  the  innocent  children's  tune  Frere 
Jacques,  transposed  to  the  minor  mode  and  set  in  the  orchestra's  deepest  register,  as  the 
basis  for  his  spooky  slow  movement?  Here  we  find  Mahler  the  collage-composer,  intro- 
ducing in  quick  succession  music  of  widely  divergent  character,  as  when  a  klezmer  band 
wanders  within  earshot  of  the  supposed  funeral  procession,  and  as  when,  at  the  outset  of 
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the  central  section,  the  macabre  Frere  Jacques  march  yields  to  the  most  tender  music 
imaginable,  which  is  itself  quickly  clouded  by  ominous  harmonies. 

What,  too,  were  the  first  listeners  to  make  of  the  "bolt  of  lightning"  (Mahler's  term) 
that  opens  the  finale?  Certainly  the  composer's  reference  in  his  written  programs  to  fate 
and  triumph  help  one  understand  the  emotional  tone  of  this  movement.  As  we  approach 
the  end,  the  troubled  atmosphere  parts  long  enough  to  allow  the  trumpets  to  suggest 
that  triumph  lies  ahead.  Themes  from  the  symphony's  opening  make  a  final  bid  from 
various  quarters  of  the  orchestra — "sounds  of  nature,"  hunting  horns,  bird  calls,  a  lan- 
guid song  of  tenderness — and,  after  considerable  development,  the  triumphant  fanfare 
breaks  through  with  such  emphatic  brilliance  that  we  know  there  can  be  no  turning 
back.  Mahler  serves  us  one  of  the  most  thrilling  conclusions  in  the  whole  symphonic 

literature. 

— From  notes  by  James  M.  Keller 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Kurt  Masur 

Kurt  Masur  is  one  of  the  most  widely  admired  and  respected  musicians  of 
his  generation,  well  known  to  orchestras  and  audiences  not  only  as  a  dis- 
tinguished conductor,  but  also  as  a  humanist.  His  close  and  intense  collab- 
oration with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  where  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector in  1991,  has  been  marked  by  a  consistently  high  quality  of  playing 
and  artistic  spirit.  Under  Mr.  Masur 's  leadership,  the  Philharmonic  has 
implemented  several  successful  initiatives  including  the  return  to  live, 
coast-to-coast  radio  broadcasts,  Philharmonic  Forums,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  New  York  Philharmonic  Special  Editions,  the  Orchestra's  own  award-winning  rec- 
ord label.  In  addition,  Mr.  Masur  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  for  music  education  in  the 
New  York  community.  Throughout  the  2001-2002  season,  the  culmination  of  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  has  been  saying,  "Thank  You,  Kurt  Masur," 
with  performances  spotlighting  artists  and  composers  particularly  significant  to  Mr.  Masur. 
Special  accolades  to  Mr.  Masur  include  the  release  of  a  ten-CD  boxed  set  of  some  of  his 
finest  Philharmonic  performances  on  the  orchestra's  Special  Editions  label;  in  the  spirit  of 
the  first  Young  Artists  Competition,  held  during  Mr.  Masur 's  inaugural  year  as  Music  Direc- 
tor, the  Philharmonic  convened  a  second  such  competition;  and  on  July  18,  the  Orchestra 
joined  in  a  special  gala  concert  celebrating  the  Maestro's  75th  birthday.  Mr.  Masur's  2001- 
2002  Philharmonic  highlights  included  the  Mozart  Requiem;  concert  performances  of  Wag- 
ner's Tristan  una1  Isolde;  and  the  world  premiere  of  Susan  Botti's  EchoTempo.  Mr.  Masur  also 
led  the  Philharmonic  in  a  three-week  season  finale,  with  music  by  Bernstein,  Mahler,  Schnit- 
tke,  Bruckner,  Bartok,  Beethoven,  and  the  world  premiere  of  Joseph  Turrin's  Hemispheres. 
In  addition,  he  led  the  Orchestra  on  tours  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.C.;  on  a  Resi- 
dency in  Germany;  and  on  the  2002  Citigroup  Asian  Tour,  Part  I. 

Born  in  Brieg,  Silesia,  Mr.  Masur  made  his  United  States  debut  with  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, leading  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  this  country  in  1974. 
He  studied  piano,  composition,  and  conducting  at  the  Music  College  of  Leipzig,  and  later 
served  as  Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  and  Leipzig  opera  theaters.  He  accepted  his  first  major 
orchestral  appointment  in  1955,  as  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  where  he  was 
later  chief  conductor  (1967-72).  In  1958  he  served  as  general  director  of  music  at  the  Meck- 
lenburg State  Theater  of  Schwerin,  and  from  1960  to  1964  he  was  senior  director  of  music 
at  Berlin's  Komische  Oper,  collaborating  with  influential  director  Walter  Felsenstein.  From 
1970  to  1996,  Mr.  Masur  served  as  Kapellmeister  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  a 
position  of  profound  importance  that  has  been  held  by  historic  figures  such  as  Mendelssohn, 
Nikisch,  Furtwangler,  and  Walter.  On  his  retirement  from  that  post,  the  Gewandhaus  named 
him  its  first-ever  Conductor  Laureate.  Mr.  Masur  is  a  frequent  guest  conductor  with  the 
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world's  leading  orchestras  and  holds  the  lifetime  title  of  Honorary  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Academy  of  Music  since  1975,  he 
has  received  numerous  honorary  degrees  from  American  colleges  and  conservatories.  In  1996 
he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  for  Music  from  the  National  Arts  Club.  In  1997 
he  received  the  tides  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  Government 
and  New  York  City  Cultural  Ambassador  from  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1999  Mr.  Masur 
received  the  Commander  Cross  of  Merit  of  the  Polish  Republic,  one  of  the  country's  highest 
honors.  His  2001-2002  conducting  highlights  included  a  return  to  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  where  he  is  currently  Principal  Conductor,  to  lead  the  opening  of  Bucharest's 
Enescu  Festival.  He  also  led  the  orchestra  in  its  three-week  tour  of  Asia.  In  February  Mr. 
Masur  appeared  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  in  March  with  Milan's  La  Scala  Orches- 
tra. He  returned  to  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  April.  At  the  end  of  his  contract  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  2002,  Mr.  Masur  will  become  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France.  In  May  2002,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  named  him  Music  Director 
Emeritus. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 

On  February  18,  1999,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  by  far  the  oldest  orchestra  in  America 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  performed  its  13,000th  concert — a  milestone  unmatched 
by  any  other  symphony  orchestra.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  musical  legends  as  Leopold 
Damrosch,  Theodore  Thomas,  Gustav  Mahler,  Arturo  Toscanini,  Bruno  Walter,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Pierre  Boulez,  Zubin  Mehta,  and  Kurt  Masur,  the  Philharmonic  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  American  musical  life  and  has  maintained  a  tradition  of  excellence  since  its 
founding  in  1842.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  radio,  television,  and  other  media  helped  shape  communications  history.  In  1922  it 
became  one  of  the  first  orchestras  to  broadcast  a  live  concert.  A  live  coast-to-coast  radio 
broadcast  in  1930  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Today,  the  Philharmonic  is  the  only  American 
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symphony  orchestra  to  be  broadcast  live  nationally  on  a  regular  basis.  In  1997,  on  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  of  the  first  Philharmonic  radio  broadcast,  the  Orchestra  unveiled  a  set  of  ex- 
pertly remastered  historic  recordings  spanning  six  decades  of  its  live  broadcasts  on  its  own 
label,  New  York  Philharmonic  Special  Editions™.  Since  then,  the  Philharmonic  has  released 
to  wide  critical  acclaim  additional  CD  collections  documenting  the  works  of  Mahler;  perfor- 
mances by  Bernstein;  groundbreaking  performances  of  American  music;  and  "Kurt  Masur  at 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,"  a  ten-CD  set  documenting  the  Maestro's  legacy.  Each  year,  the 
Philharmonic  performs  approximately  170  concerts  for  live  audiences  around  the  world  of 
nearly  one  million  and  appears  on  the  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center"  television  broadcasts, 
which  are  seen  by  combined  audiences  of  more  than  15  million. 


Glenn  Dicterow 

Violinist  Glenn  Dicterow  made  his  solo  debut  at  age  eleven  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  went  on  to  win  numerous  awards  and  compe- 
titions, including  the  Bronze  Medal  in  the  International  Tchaikovsky 
Competition  in  1970.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he 
was  a  student  of  Ivan  Galamian.  His  other  teachers  included  Joachim 
Chassman,  Naoum  Blinder,  Manuel  Compinsky,  Jascha  Heifetz,  and 
Henryk  Szeryng.  In  1967,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  made  his  solo  debut 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  In  1980  he  joined  the  Orchestra  as 
Concertmaster,  and  has  since  performed  with  it  as  soloist  every  year.  During  the  1986  New 
York  Philharmonic  American  tour  he  performed  Bernstein's  Serenade,  with  the  composer 
conducting.  He  performed  Barber's  Violin  Concerto  on  the  Orchestra's  1998  Asia  Tour,  in- 
cluding a  concert  in  The  Great  Hall  of  the  People  to  an  audience  of  more  than  10,000  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Dicterow  has  performed  as  soloist  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Los  Angeles, 
Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Chautauqua,  Grant  Park,  Indianapolis,  Mexico  City,  Miami,  and 
Montreal.  More  recent  solo  appearances  have  included  concerts  with  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  Orchestra,  Monterey  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Hong  Kong  Philharmonic.  In  February 
2002  he  performed  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in 
April  he  was  soloist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  performing  Sibelius'  Six  Humoresques, 
conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis.  In  May  he  performed  the  Bernstein  Serenade  in  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  June  on  the  Orchestra's  tours  to  Cologne, 
Germany,  and  Japan.  Mr.  Dicterow's  most  recent  CD  is  a  solo  recital  for  Cala  Records  titled 
"New  York  Legends."  In  addition  to  other  solo  recordings  (on  EMI),  he  is  featured  with  or- 
chestras including  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  London  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well 
as  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  with  conductors  such  as  Zubin  Mehta  and  Yuri  Temirkanov. 
He  can  be  heard  playing  the  violin  solos  on  film  scores  including  The  Turning  Point,  The  Un- 
touchables, Altered  States,  Aladdin,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  Interview  With  the  Vampire.  Mr. 
Dicterow  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School  and  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  He  and 
his  wife,  violist  Karen  Dreyfus,  are  founding  members  of  the  Lyric  Piano  Quartet,  which  is 
in  residence  at  Queens  College. 


Carter  Brey 

Carter  Brey  was  appointed  Principal  Cellist,  The  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R. 
Samuels  Chair,  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1996.  He  made  his 
official  subscription  debut  with  the  Orchestra  in  May  1997  performing 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations  under  the  direction  of  Music  Director 
Kurt  Masur,  and  has  since  performed  as  soloist  with  it  each  season.  From 
the  time  of  Mr.  Brey's  New  York  and  Kennedy  Center  debuts  in  1982,  he 
has  been  regularly  hailed  by  audiences  and  critics  for  his  virtuosity,  flaw- 
less technique,  and  complete  musicianship.  He  rose  to  international  atten- 
tion in  1981  as  a  prizewinner  in  the  Rostropovich  International  Cello  Competition.  The 
winner  of  the  Gregor  Piatigorsky  Memorial  Prize,  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant,  Young  Con- 
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cert  Artists'  Michaels  Award,  and  other  honors,  he  also  was  the  first  musician  to  win  the  Arts 
Council  of  America's  Performing  Arts  Prize.  Mr.  Brey  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  virtually 
all  the  major  orchestras  in  the  United  States,  and  performed  under  the  batons  of  prominent 
conductors  including  Claudio  Abbado,  Semyon  Bychkov,  Sergiu  Comissiona,  and  Christoph 
von  Dohnanyi.  His  chamber  music  career  is  equally  distinguished;  he  has  made  regular  ap- 
pearances with  the  Tokyo  and  Emerson  string  quartets  as  well  as  the  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety of  Lincoln  Center  and  at  festivals  such  as  Spoleto  (both  in  the  United  States  and  Italy), 
and  the  Santa  Fe  and  La  Jolla  chamber  music  festivals.  He  presents  an  ongoing  series  of  duo- 
recitals  with  pianist  Christopher  O'Riley;  together  they  have  recorded  "The  Latin  American 
Album,"  a  disc  of  compositions  from  South  America  and  Mexico  released  on  Helicon  Records. 
On  another  CD  he  collaborated  with  violinist  Pamela  Frank  and  violist  Paul  Neubauer  in 
Aaron  Jay  Kernis's  Still  Movement  with  Hymn  (on  Decca's  Argo  label).  He  recently  recorded 
all  of  Chopin's  works  for  cello  and  piano  with  pianist  Garrick  Ohlssen  (on  Arabesque).  Mr. 
Brey  was  educated  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  where  he  studied  with  Laurence  Lesser  and 
Stephen  Kates,  and  at  Yale  University,  where  he  studied  with  Aldo  Parisot  and  was  a  Ward- 
well  Fellow  and  a  Houpt  Scholar.  His  violoncello  is  a  rare  J.B.  Guadagnini  made  in  Milan  in 
1754. 
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Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present  the 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Founded  in  1842 
Kurt  Masur,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  2:30 

13,582nd  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
SPONSORED  IN  PART  BY  ACCENTURE 

These  concerts  mark  the  culmination  of  Maestro  Masur  s  tenure  as  Music 
Director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Thank  you,  Kurt  Masur. 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  73, 
Emperor 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55 , 
Sinfonia  eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Today's  concert  is  being  broadcast  live  by  National  Public  Radio  on  "SymphonyCast." 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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Week  3 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  ( 1 770- 1 827) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  73,  Emperor 

First  performance:  November  28,  1811,  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Johann  Philipp 
Christian  Schulz  cond.,  Friedrich  Schneider,  soloist.  First  New  York  Philharmonic  perform- 
ance: March  10, 1855,  Henry  Christian  Timm,  cond.,  Gustav  Satter,  soloist.  First  Tan- 
glewood performance:  August  2,  1947,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
cond.,  Jacob  Lateiner,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance:  July  9,  2000,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Roberto  Abbado  cond.,  Garrick  Ohlsson,  soloist. 

"Nothing  but  drums,  cannons,  human  misery  of  every  sort!":  thus  Beethoven  wrote 
his  publisher  on  July  26,  1809.  The  Fifth  Piano  Concerto  is  a  magnificent  affirmation 
asserted  in  terrible  times.  In  1809  Austria  was  at  war  with  France  for  the  fourth  time  in 

eighteen  years.  Throughout  this  crescendo  of  public  wretched- 
ness, Beethoven  had  been  working  with  phenomenal  intensity. 
Even  so,  one  can  understand  that  he  was  seriously  tempted 
late  in  1808  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  post  as  court  composer  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  puppet  King  of  Westphalia.  That  gave  the 
Viennese  another  cause  for  alarm,  and  three  wealthy  patrons 
banded  together  to  guarantee  him  an  income  for  life  provided 
that  he  stay  in  Vienna  or  some  other  city  within  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

Beethoven  entered  into  this  unprecedented  agreement  on 
March  1,  1809,  and  must  have  regretted  it  often  during  the 
subsequent  months.  On  April  9  Austria  once  again  declared  war  on  France,  this  time 
with  Britain  and  Spain  as  allies.  One  month  later  Napoleon's  army  was  in  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna.  The  Empress  left  the  capital  with  most  of  her  family  and  household,  and  the 
French  artillery  began  its  terrifying  assault.  On  the  worst  night  of  all,  that  of  May  11, 
Beethoven  made  his  way  through  the  broken  glass,  collapsed  masonry,  fires,  and  din  to 
find  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  of  his  brother  Caspar.  There  he  covered  his  head 
with  pillows,  hoping  thus  to  protect  the  remaining  shreds  of  his  hearing.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  Beethoven  regained  his  power  to  concentrate,  and  by  year's  end  he 
had  completed  several  remarkable  works,  including  the  E-flat  piano  concerto.  But 
Beethoven  never  again  composed  as  prolifically  as  he  had  between  1802  and  1808.  His 
biographer  Maynard  Solomon  calls  this  period  the  composer's  "heroic  decade."  The 
Sinfonia  eroica  in  E-flat  (1803-04)  most  forcefully  defined  the  new  manner.  The  Fifth 
Piano  Concerto  marks  both  its  summit  and  its  termination. 

In  English-speaking  countries,  this  concerto  is  called  the  "Emperor" — to  Beethoven's 


Programs  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  are  supported,  in  part,  by  public  funds  from  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  New  York  City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  New  York  State 
Natural  Heritage  Trust,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Continental  Airlines  is  the  Official  Airline  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

Steinway  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

Recordings  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  are  available  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Special 
Editions  label,  and  other  major  labels  including  Deutsche  Grammophon,  London,  New  World, 
RCA,  Sony  Classical,  and  Teldec,  with  which  Kurt  Masur  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  have 
recorded  extensively  since  1991. 
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"profound  if  posthumous  disgust,"  as  Donald  Francis  Tovey  put  it.  The  origins  of  the 
name  are  obscure,  although  there  is  a  story,  unauthenticated  and  unlikely,  that  at  the 
first  Vienna  performance  a  French  officer  exclaimed  at  some  point, "  C'est  rEmpereurf 

Starting  to  sketch  the  Fifth  Concerto,  Beethoven  turned  his  mind  to  the  question  of 
how  one  might  begin  in  an  original  and  striking  manner.  He  introduces  the  piano  soon- 
er than  an  audience  193  years  ago  expected  to  hear  it — not,  however,  with  a  lyric  (or, 
indeed,  any  sort  of)  thematic  statement,  but  in  a  series  of  cadenza-like  flourishes.  The 
opening  E-flat  chord,  besides  being  magnificently  imposing,  is  also  instantly  recogniz- 
able; it  consists  only  of  E-flats  and  G's,  and  not  until  the  piano  comes  in  do  we  hear  the 
B-flats  that  complete  the  triad.  The  piano  responds  to  each  of  the  three  chords  with 
fountains  and  cascades  of  arpeggios,  trills,  and  scales.  Each  of  the  three  "fountains"  brings 
in  new  pianistic  possibilities,  and  the  entire  first  movement — the  longest  Beethoven 
ever  wrote — is  continually  and  prodigiously  inventive  in  this  department. 

Beethoven  makes  clear  that  the  slow  moment  should  not  drag,  qualifying  Adagio 
with  un  poco  mosso  ("moving  a  bit")  and  giving  (f  as  the  time  signature  (meaning  that 
there  should  be  two  principal  pulses  in  each  measure).  The  chief  music  here  is  a  chorale 
introduced  by  muted  strings,  to  which  the  piano's  first  response  is  an  arm,  pianissimo, 
espressivo,  and  mostly  in  triplets.  Beethoven  gives  us  two  variations  on  the  chorale,  the 
first  given  to  the  piano,  the  second  to  the  orchestra  with  the  piano  accompanying  (but 
the  accompaniment  contains  the  melody,  rhythmically  "off"  by  a  fraction  and  thus  an 
instance  of  rhythmic  dissonance). 

The  music  subsides  into  stillness.  Then  Beethoven  makes  one  of  his  characteristically 
drastic  shifts,  simply  dropping  the  pitch  by  a  semitone  from  B-natural  to  B-flat  (bas- 
soons, horns,  pizzicato  strings,  2M  pianissimo).  This  puts  us  right  on  the  doorstep  of 
E-flat  major,  the  concerto's  home  key.  Remaining  in  the  tempo  of  the  slow  movement 
and  still  pianissimo,  Beethoven  projects  the  outlines  of  a  new  theme,  made,  like  all  the 
others  in  this  concerto,  of  the  simplest  imaginable  stuff. 

Suddenly  this  new  idea  bursts  forth  in  its  proper  tempo,  that  of  a  robust  German 
dance,  and  fortissimo:  the  finale  has  begun.  The  dance  theme  is  elaborated  by  exciting 
syncopation.  Just  before  the  end,  the  timpani  attain  unexpected  prominence  in  a  passage 
of  equally  unexpected  quiet.  But  this  descent  into  adagio  and  pianissimo  is  undone  in  a 
coda  as  lively  as  it  is  brief. 

— From  notes  by  Michael  Steinberg 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Sinfonia  eroica 

First  public  performance:  April  7,  1805,  Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Beethoven  cond. 
First  New  York  Philharmonic  performance:  February  18,  1843,  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  (the  or- 
chestra's founder),  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  7,  1941,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August 
16,  1996,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Christoph  Eschenbach  cond. 

This  performance  employs  the  new  edition  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  3  prepared  by  Peter 
Hauschild  and  published  by  C.  F  Peters  Verlag,  Leipzig. 

"Here  is  more  than  Haydn  and  Mozart,  here  the  symphony-poem  is  brought  to  a 
higher  plateau!"  That  was  the  report  of  Carl  August  Griesinger,  one  of  the  first  people 
ever  to  hear  Beethoven's  Third  Symphony,  following  a  private  performance  in  1804.  His 
comment  would  have  carried  considerable  weight;  since  1799  he  had  served  as  Breit- 
kopf  &c  Hartel's  unofficial  emissary  to  Haydn,  and  the  relationship  he  established  led  to 
the  firm's  issuing  an  extensive  edition  of  Haydn's  most  important  works,  a  most  presti- 
gious undertaking.  Griesinger  therefore  fully  appreciated  the  height  of  the  plateau  he 
was  describing,  and  he  was  right.  Beethoven's  Third  Symphony  did  mark  a  dramatic 
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advance  beyond  the  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  unquestionably  moving  the  art 
of  the  symphony  into  a  new  realm.  The  work  opened  the  floodgates  for  the  symphonic 
outpouring  of  the  nineteenth  century  just  as  surely  as  Haydn's  London  symphonies  had 
brought  the  eighteenth-century  symphony  to  its  brilliant  last 
chapter  a  decade  earlier. 

Beethoven  was  a  partisan  of  noble  humanitarian  princi- 
ples, joining  those  who  saw  the  democratic  ideals  of  ancient 
Greece  reflected  in  the  aspirations  of  the  Jacobins  of  post- 
Revolutionary  France.  At  the   head   of  the  Jacobins  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Beethoven  was  among  the  political 
idealists  who  viewed  Napoleon  as  repository  of  hope  for  the 
social  enlightenment  of  humankind.  At  the  urging  of  the 
future  King  of  Sweden,  the  composer  contemplated  a  musical 
celebration  of  Napoleon  as  early  as  1797.  As  his  early  sketch- 
es gradually  coalesced  into  a  symphony,  Beethoven  resolved  not  simply  to  dedicate  his 
composition  to  Napoleon,  but  actually  to  name  it  after  him.  But  just  as  Beethoven  com- 
pleted his  symphonic  tribute,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had 
crowned  himself  Emperor,  that  the  standard-bearer  of  republicanism  had  seized  power 
as  a  dictator  of  absolutism. 

As  Beethoven's  pupil  Ferdinand  Ries  related  the  scene  in  a  later  biography,  when 
told  of  this  development  Beethoven  "grabbed  the  top  of  the  title-page  [which  until  then 
had  born  the  inscription  'Buonaparte^,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  to  the  floor.  The  first 
page  was  re-written  and  the  Symphony  was  then  for  the  first  time  given  the  title  of  Sin- 
fonia eroica?  When  the  piece  was  published,  it  was  presented  as  Sinfonia  Eroica..  .per 
festeggiare  il  sovvenire  di  un  grand  Uomo  ("Heroic  Symphony. . .  to  Celebrate  the  Memory 
of  a  Great  Man");  the  work's  dedication,  originally  intended  for  Napoleon,  was  given 
over  instead  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Beethoven's  patron.  It  would  not  be  the  last  time  in 
Beethoven's  life  that  individuals  would  fail  to  live  up  to  his  idealizations,  and  that  the 
composer  would  prefer  Mankind  in  the  abstract  to  Man  in  the  Flesh. 

With  this  symphony,  Beethoven  ushers  in  what  is  widely  considered  his  "heroic 
phase,"  a  mid-life  stage  in  which  he  began  producing  vastly  scaled  works  of  challenging 
complexity  and  breathtaking  vision.  The  four  movements  of  the  Sinfonia  eroica  chart  a 
structure  that  was  unprecedented  in  its  magnitude  and  variety,  even  though  it  hews 
closely  to  late-Classical  models  for  its  four-movement  symphonic  layout  and  its  instru- 
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mentation  (which  exceeds  a  standard  Classical  orchestra  only  by  a  third  horn).  It's  really 
the  first  movement  that  lends  the  piece  much  of  its  bulk,  despite  the  fact  that  its  intro- 
duction is  brutally  compacted  into  two  brusque  chords.  Whereas  the  central  develop- 
ment section  of  Classical  (and  most  ensuing)  symphonies  was  typically  somewhat  short- 
er than  the  initial  exposition,  the  Sinfonia  eroica  flips  the  proportions  as  Beethoven  ex- 
plores and  develops  his  material  intensively  and  at  unusual  length,  making  dramatic  use 
of  syncopation  and  thematic  compression. 

The  movement's  course  is  really  quite  unpredictable,  and  one  of  its  quirks  led  to  an 
incident  that  must  have  been  fearsome  at  the  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  movement,  Bee- 
thoven writes  what  sounds  like  a  false  entrance  for  the  horn,  prefiguring  some  upcom- 
ing material  but  dissonant  against  a  chord  sounding  just  then  in  the  strings.  Ries  recounts: 

The  first  rehearsal  of  the  symphony  was  terrible,  but  the  hornist  did  in  fact  come  in 
on  cue.  I  was  standing  next  to  Beethoven  and,  believing  that  he  had  made  a  wrong 
entrance,  I  said,  "That  damned  hornist!  Can't  he  count?  It  sounds  frightfully  wrong." 
I  believe  I  was  in  danger  of  getting  my  ears  boxed.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  me  for 
a  long  time. 

The  great  Marcia  funebre  that  makes  up  the  second  movement  invites  tragic  musings, 
its  ceaseless  pace  perhaps  suggesting  the  Promethean  sufferings  and  inevitable  demise  of 
those  who  support  heroic  achievements.  Listeners  looking  for  music  specifically  tied  to 
the  revoked  dedication  to  Napoleon  will  find  the  strongest  link  here  in  what  might  be 
viewed  as  a  military  slow-march.  Music  with  this  flavor  was  unfortunately  familiar  to 
listeners  in  a  Europe  racked  by  revolution;  indeed,  musicologists  have  pointed  to  the 
great  affinity  this  movement  shows  to  funeral  marches  by  French  composers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary era. 

Funereal  thoughts  disperse  entirely  with  the  onset  of  the  effervescent  third-move- 
ment scherzo,  which  rises  out  of  pianissimo  and  staccato  scampering  in  the  strings.  The 
scampering  of  the  scherzo  proper  stands  in  contrast  to  the  bold,  "heroic"  fanfares  played 
by  the  three  horns  in  the  Trio. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  tumultuous  outburst,  but  quickly  pauses  for  a  breath  before 
intoning  a  theme  from  Beethoven's  ballet  Die  Geschbpfe  des  Prometheus  {The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus,  composed  in  1801),  whispered,  but  interrupted  fortissimo  with  rude  asides. 
The  theme  itself  divides  into  two,  and  Beethoven  gives  voice  only  to  the  bass  line  at 
first.  When  he  superimposes  the  "real"  melody  above  it,  we  have  the  unusual  sensation 
of  witnessing  a  theme  growing  organically  as  we  listen,  from  its  individual  elements  into 
its  fully  formed  state.  This  theme  gives  rise  to  a  set  of  twelve  variations  that  chart  a  vir- 
tual textbook  of  late-classical,  early- romantic  style,  from  military  march  to  masterful 
fugue.  While  the  first  and  second  movements  are  both  longer,  this  finale  is  in  no  way 
a  pendant  afterthought  to  the  symphony.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  much  a  destination,  a  goal 
towards  which  everything  before  had  been  reaching,  a  resolution  of  built-up  tensions, 
a  psychological  point  of  arrival — which  is  to  say,  a  harbinger  for  the  drama  to  which  all 
ensuing  composers  of  symphonies  would  aspire. 

— From  notes  by  James  M.  Keller 
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GUEST  ARTISTS 

For  a  biography  of  Kurt  Masur,  see  page  25. 

To  read  about  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  see  pages  26  and  29. 

Yefim  Bronfman 

Yefim  Bronfman  is  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  critics  and  audiences 
worldwide,  for  his  solo  recitals,  his  orchestral  engagements,  and  his  rapidly 
growing  catalogue  of  recordings.  Mr.  Bronfman  works  regularly  with  the 
world's  most  prestigious  orchestras  and  conductors.  A  highlight  of  his 
2000-01  season  was  a  series  of  recitals  with  Lorin  Maazel,  who  as  violinist 
performed  with  Mr.  Bronfman  the  complete  Brahms  violin  sonatas  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  throughout  Europe,  as  part  of  worldwide  celebrations 
marking  Mr.  Maazel's  seventieth  birthday.  In  1991  he  gave  a  series  of 
joint  recitals  with  Isaac  Stern  in  Russia,  marking  Mr.  Bronfman's  first  public  performances 
there  since  his  emigration  to  Israel  at  age  fifteen.  That  same  year  he  was  awarded  the  presti- 
gious Avery  Fisher  Prize,  one  of  the  highest  honors  given  to  American  instrumentalists.  An 
exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  Mr.  Bronfman  has  won  widespread  praise  for  his 
solo,  chamber,  and  orchestral  recordings.  He  won  a  Grammy  award  in  1997  for  his  recording 
of  the  three  Bartok  Piano  Concertos  with  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. His  discography  also  includes  the  complete  Prokofiev  piano  sonatas,  the  five  Prokofiev 
piano  concertos,  Rachmaninoff's  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos,  and  recital  albums  fea- 
turing Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  and  Stravinsky's  Three  Scenes  from  Petrushka. 
His  recordings  with  Isaac  Stern  include  the  Brahms  violin  sonatas  from  their  aforementioned 
Russian  tour,  and  violin  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Bartok.  Coinciding  with  the  release  of  the 
Fantasia  2000  soundtrack,  Mr.  Bronfman  was  featured  on  his  own  Shostakovich  album,  per- 
forming the  two  piano  concertos  and  the  piano  quintet.  Yefim  Bronfman  immigrated  to 
Israel  with  his  family  in  1973,  making  his  international  debut  two  years  later  with  Zubin 
Mehta  and  the  Montreal  Symphony.  He  made  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  May 
1978,  his  Washington  recital  debut  in  March  1981  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  his  New  York 
recital  debut  in  January  1982  at  the  92nd  Street  Y  Mr.  Bronfman  was  born  in  Tashkent,  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  April  10,  1958.  In  Israel  he  studied  with  pianist  Arie  Vardi,  head  of  the 
Rubin  Academy  of  Music  at  Tel  Aviv  University.  In  the  United  States  he  studied  at  the  Juil- 
liard  School,  Marlboro,  and  the  Curtis  Institute,  and  with  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Leon  Fleisher, 
and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  became  an  American  citizen  in  July  1989. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
H.I.S.  International  Tours 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Hoffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Houghton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 


Drs.  Barry  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
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Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schienemarrand 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Talbots 

Mr.  Richard  Novik 

Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 

Teletime  Media 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 

Textron  Inc. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

The  Tilles  Family 

Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 

Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 

Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 

Shawn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 

Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

WCRB  102.5 

Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 

Sherman 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Quality  Printing  Co. 

The  Richard  Shields  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 

Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 

Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 

Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 

Mr.  Peter  Wender 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 

Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 

Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 

Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 

Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 

Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 
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ORIGINS  GflUCRV 

formerly  TRIBAL  ARTS  GALLERY,  NYC 

Ceremonial  and  modern  sculpture 
for  new  and  advanced  collectors 


Open  7  Days 
413-298-0002 


36  Main  St.  POB  905 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 


Every  car  has  its  moment. 

This  one  has  thousands  per  second. 
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The  new  3  Series.  Pure  drive 


Test  drive  The  Ultimate  Driving  Machine 
at  your  authorized  BMW  center . 


The  New 

^3* 

BMW  3  Series 

ikJs^T^^k 

From  $27,745* 

tjl 

bmwusa.com 

The  Ultimate 

1-800-334-4BMW 

Driving  Machine' 

For  all  there 
is  to  see  and  do 


city, 


city 


after  city. . . 


Britain  is  brimming  with  the  finest 
theatre,  art,  music,  entertainment,  dining, 
shopping  and  more,  in  city  after  city. 

So  is  our  UK  City  Experience  Guide.  Its 
rich  with  information  about  the  incredible 
range  of  all  there  is  to  see  and  do  in  the 
cities  of  Britain.  From  living  it  up  in  Liverpool, 
to  immersing  yourself  in  drama  in  Bath. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  UK  City  Experience  Guide 
call  1-800-205-9846,  visit  us  on  the  web 
atwww.travelbritain.org/cityculture 


BRITISH  TOURIST  AUTHORITY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  Season,  2001-02 
TANGLEWOOD  2002 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Peter  A.  Brooke,  Chairman 
Deborah  Davis  Berman,  Vice- Chairman 
Julian  Cohen,  Vice-Chairman 
Nina  L.  Doggett,  Vice-Chairman 

Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Gabriella  Beranek 
Jan  Brett 
Paul  Buttenwieser 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Life  Trustees 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.Arnold,  Jr. 
J.P  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Jane  C.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Charles  K.  Gifford 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Edna  S.  Kalman 
George  Krupp 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 


Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 
Ray  Stata,  Vice-Chairman 


Ed  Linde  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Richard  P.  Morse  Hannah  H.  Schneider 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  Roger  T.  Servison 

Robert  P.  O'Block  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 

Peter  C.  Read  Stephen  R.  Weiner 

Donna  Riccardi,  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
ex-officio 


Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney      George  H.  Kidder  Mrs.  George  Lee 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.         Harvey  Chet  Krentzman     Sargent 
Archie  C.  Epps  Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer      Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  William  J.  Poorvu  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Dean  W.  Freed  Irving  W.  Rabb  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

Thomas  D.  May  and  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurers 

Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Diddy  Cullinane,  Chair 


Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


Helaine  B.  Allen 
Joel  B.  Alvord 
Marjorie  Arons-Barron 
Caroline  D wight  Bain 
George  D.  Behrakis 
George  W.  Berry 
Mark  G.  Borden 
Alan  Bressler 
Robin  A.  Brown 
Samuel  B.  Bruskin 
William  Burgin 
Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 
Rena  F.  Clarke 
Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 
Eric  D.  Collins 
Ranny  Cooper 
Martha  H.W. 

Crowninshield 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Robert  W.  Daly 
Tamara  P.  Davis 
Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca 
Disque  Deane 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian 
Paul  F.  Deninger 
JoAnne  Walton 

Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Francis  A.  Doyle 


Jane  C.  Edmonds 
William  R.  Elfers 
George  M.  Elvin 
John  P.  Eustis  II 
Pamela  D.  Everhart 
Judith  Moss  Feingold 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Lawrence  K.  Fish 
Myrna  H.  Freedman 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 
Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J. 
Germeshausen 
Robert  P.  Gittens 
Michael  Halperson 
John  P.  Hamffl 
Ellen  T.  Harris 
Deborah  M.  Hauser 
Carol  Henderson 
Anne  C.  Hodsdon 
Phyllis  S.  Hubbard 
F.  Donald  Hudson 
Roger  Hunt 
Ernest  Jacquet 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jaffe 
Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
Michael  Joyce 
Martin  S.  Kaplan 
William  M.  Karlyn 


Steven  E.  Karol 
Douglas  A.  Kingsley 
Robert  Kleinberg 
David  I.  Kosowsky 
Dr.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mrs.  William  D. 

Larkin,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 
Alexander  M.  Levine 
Christopher  J.  Lindop 
Shari  Loessberg 
Edwin  N.  London 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
John  A.  MacLeod  II 
Carmine  Martignetti 
Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D. 
Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D. 
Barbara  E.  Maze 
Thomas  McCann 
Patricia  McGovern 
Joseph  C.  McNay 
Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Robert  T.  O'Connell 
Norio  Ohga 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
May  H.  Pierce 
Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint 
Millard  H.Pryor,  Jr. 


Patrick  J.  Purcell 
Carol  Reich 
Alan  Rottenberg 
Michael  Ruettgers 
Arthur  I.  Segel 
Ross  E.  Sherbrooke 
L.  Scott  Singleton 
Gilda  Slifka 
Mrs.  Micho  Spring 
Charles  A.  Stakeley 
Jacquelynne  M. 

Stepanian 
Samuel  Thome 
Bill  Van  Faasen 
Loet  A.  Velmans 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
Larry  Weber 
Stephen  R.  Weber 
Robert  S.  Weil 
James  Westra 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Reginald  H.  White 
Margaret  Williams- 

DeCelles 
Robin  Wilson 
Robert  Winters 
Kathryn  A.  Wong 
Richard  Wurtman, 

M.D. 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Sandra  Bakalar                  Jordan  Golding 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

William  M.  Bulger           Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Hart  D.  Leavitt 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Levin  H.                   Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Campbell                          Susan  D.  Hall 

Frederick  H. 

Earle  M.  Chiles                 Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Lynda  Anne  Schubert 

Johns  H.  Congdon            Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Phyllis  Curtin                    Marilyn  Brachman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 

Phyllis  Dohanian                  Hoffman 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Goetz  B.  Eaton                 Lola  Jaffe 

Nathan  R.  Miller 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Harriett  Eckstein               H.  Eugene  Jones 

Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Thomas  H. P. 

Edward  Eskandarian         Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H. 

Whitney 

Peter  H.B.                         Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Nishino 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Frelinghuysen                  Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  A.  Perkins 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas                     Mrs.  Gordon  F. 

David  R.  Pokross 

Galligan,  Jr.                         Kingsley 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis        Robert  K.  Kraft 

Robert  E.  Remis 

Business  Leadership  Association 

Charles  K.  Gifford,  Chairman 
Michael  J.  Joyce,  President 


Leo  L.  Beranek,  James  F.  Cleary,  and 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairmen  Emeriti 


Robin  A.  Brown 
Michael  J.  Costello 
Robert  W.  Daly 
Francis  A.  Doyle 
William  R.  Elfers 
Lawrence  K.  Fish 


John  P.  Hamill 
Ernest  K.  Jacquet 
Steven  E.  Karol 
Edmund  F.  Kelly 
Christopher  J.  Lindop 
Carmine  A.  Martignetti 


Thomas  J.  May 
J.  Kent  McHose 
Joseph  C.  McNay 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 
Lynda  A.  Schubert 


Roger  T  Servison 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 

William  C.  Van  Faasen 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
Lawrence  Weber 


Ex-Officio   Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Diddy  Cullinane  •  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Donna  Riccardi,  President 

Audley  Fuller,  Executive  Vice-President/ 

Adm  in  istratio  n 
Ann  Philbin,  Executive  Vice-President/ 

Fundraising 


Melvin  R.  Bleiberg,  Executive  Vice-President/ 

Tang/ewood 
Olga  Turcotte,  Secretary 
William  A.  Along,  Treasurer 
Barbara  Steiner,  Nominating  Committee 

Chairman 


Joyce  Anagnos,  Symphony 

Shop  Staffing 
Judy  Barr,  Hall  Services 


Dorothyann  M.  Callahan, 

Membership 
Howard  Cuder,  Resource 

Development 


Lisa  Mafrici,  Special  Projects 
Ellen  Mayo,  Public  Relations 
Barbara  Roller,  Education  and 
Outreach 


Administration 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 
Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Tony  Beadle,  Manager,  Boston  Pops 

J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner- S  axe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Thomas  D.  May,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 


Kim  Noltemy,  Director  of  Sales  and 

Marketing 
Caroline  Smedvig  Taylor,  Senior  Advisor 

to  the  Managing  Director 
Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ ARTISTIC 

Karen  Leopardi,  Artist  Assistant/Secretary  to  the  Music  Director  •  Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  • 
Suzanne  Page,  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director/Manager  of  Board  Administration  •  Alexander  Steinbeis, 
Artistic  Administration  Coordinator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Operations  Manager 

Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager  •  John  Demick,  Senior  Stage  Technician  •  Keith  Elder,  Production 
Coordinator  •  Julie  Giattina,  Assistant  Chorus  Manager  •  Stephanie  Kluter,  Assistant  to  the  Orchestra 
Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Ozawa  Hall  Stage  Manager  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Timothy 
Tsukamoto,  Orchestra  Personnel  Coordinator 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Programming 

Jana  Gimenez,  Operations  Manager  •  Sheri  Goldstein,  Personal  Assistant  to  the  Conductor  •  Julie  Knippa, 

Administration  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Artistic  Coordinator 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting 
Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Lamees  Al-Noman,  Cash  Accountant  •  Shira  Beckerman,  Budget  Assistant  •  Yaneris  Briggs,  Accounts 
Payable  Supervisor  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs  • 
Y.  Georges  Minyayluk,  Senior  Investment  Accountant  •  Pam  Netherwood,  Assistant  Manager,  Symphony 
Shop  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Accountant  •  Mary  Park,  Budget  Analyst  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Mana- 
ger •  Taunia  Soderquist,  Assistant  Payroll  Accountant/Accounting  Clerk  •  Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant 

DEVELOPMENT 

Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  ♦  Judi  Taylor  Cantor,  Director  of  Individual  and  Planned 
Giving*  Sally  Dale,  Director  of  Stewardship  and  Development  Administration  ♦  Deborah  Hersey,  Director 
of  Development  Services  and  Technology  ♦  Jo  Frances  Kaplan,  Director  of  Institutional  Giving  ♦  Tracy 
Wilson,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Community  Relations  and  Development  Liaison 

Tahli  Adler,  Program  Coordinator  for  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Howard  L.  Breslau,  Senior  Major  Gifts  Offi- 
cer •  Diane  Cataudella,  Manager  of  Stewardship  Programs  •  Rebecca  R.  Crawford,  Director  of  Development 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the 
promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment  during 
the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The 
series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  mead- 
ows, as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  5, 1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  to  that  time  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of 
the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At 
the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders,  made  an 
appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal  was  broadened  by 
means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short 
time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important,  went 
well  beyond  the  budget  of  $  100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive;  he 
finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  budget,  they  would  have 
"just  a  shed,"  "which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  a  fundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to  make  further  simplifications  in 
Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  August  4, 1938,  when  the  first  concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  re- 
mains, with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become 
almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collabo- 
ration between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of  the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Or- 
chestra Canopy,  along  with  other  improvements,  produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous 
acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as 
"The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's 
legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for 
excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate 
adjacent  to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public  grounds 
by  some  40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch,  Hack  and 
Sandell  to  unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  newly  acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to  replace  the  outmod- 
ed Theatre-Concert  Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only  minor  modifications 
since  1941,  and  which  with  some  modification  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center's  opera  productions),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
facilities.  Inaugurated  on  July  7,  1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston  in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence  Kirke- 
gaard  6c  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove,  Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  concert  facil- 
ity to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in  more  than  a  half-century — now  provides  a  modern 
venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  varied  recital  and  chamber  music  concerts  offered  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  throughout  the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall  with  its  attendant 


A  "Special  Focus"  Exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center: 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — A  Twenty-nine  Year  Partnership 

An  exhibit  celebrating  the  extraordinary  twenty- nine 
year  partnership  between  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  mounted  in 
the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  to  mark  his  farewell 
season.  The  exhibit  documents  his  childhood  and 
early  musical  training,  including  his  experience  as 
a  conducting  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  in  1960,  but  focuses  primarily  on  his  impact 
on  the  BSO,  including  the  commissioning  of  new 
works,  his  collaborations  with  a  dazzling  array  of 
guest  artists,  and  an  overview  of  his  international  touring  and  commercial  recording 
activity.  A  special  emphasis  of  this  summer's  exhibit  is  Mr.  Ozawa's  impact  on 
Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Shown  here  is  a  photograph  of  Seiji  Ozawa  in  his  debut  appearance  as  guest  conduc- 
tor with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood  on  August  16,  1964. 

Photograph  by  Heinz  Weissenstein,  Whitestone  Photo 
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buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Leonard  Bernstein 
Campus,  as  described  below. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  Besides  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  Friday-evening 
Prelude  Concerts,  Saturday- morning  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contempo- 
rary Music,  and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
weekend-long  Jazz  Festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a 
vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded  the 
school  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  resources  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there  was 
a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to  the 
war  then  raging  in  Europe.  Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  spe- 
cially written  for  the  ceremony,  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made 
such  an  impression  that  it  continues  to  be  performed  at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  sum- 
mer. The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky 's  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an 
extraordinary  faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  perform- 
ance; he  himself  taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year 
after  his  retirement  as  the  BSO's  music  director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  posi- 
tion, ran  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  programs.  In  1963,  new  BSO  Music 
Director  Erich  Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky 's  hands-on 
leadership  approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970, 
three  years  before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  the 
BSO's  programs  at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard 
Bernstein  as  general  advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985 
to  1997.  In  1994,  with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  cham- 
ber music  studios,  administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion 
adjacent  to  Ozawa  Hall.  In  1997,  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  operating  under  the  artistic  supervision  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program  offers  an  intensive  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  advanced  musicians  who  have  completed  most  of  their  formal 
training.  Some  150  young  artists,  all  attending  the  TMC  on  full  fellowships  which  under- 
write the  costs  of  tuition,  room,  and  board,  participate  in  a  program  including  chamber  and 
orchestral  music,  opera  and  art  song,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  music  of  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  centuries.  The  summer  of  2002  includes  orchestra  concerts  under  the  direc- 
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Memories  of  Tanglewood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you 


Visit  our 
Tanglewood  Music  Store 


Located  at  the  Main  Gate 

Hours — same  as  the  Glass  House  at  the  Main  Gate 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 

Weekly  concert  selections 

BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  Highwood  Gate 
Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/American  Express/Diners  Club/Discover  Card 


MAIN  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 
Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 

Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  ground; 

Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  noon  to  6pm 
Weeknight  concerts,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

7pm  through  intermission 


tion  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  Hans  Graf,  and  James  Cordon;  and  performances  by  the  TMC  vocal- 
ists and  instrumentalists  of  two  rarely  heard  works  of  music  theater,  Satie's  Socrate  and  Stra- 
vinsky's Renard,  as  well  as  a  fiftieth-anniversary  concert  performance  of  Leonard  Bernstein's 
opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti.  The  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  will,  in  2002,  be  devot- 
ed to  American  music.  Highlights  will  include  a  concert  devoted  to  celebrating  longtime 
TMC  faculty  member  Phyllis  Curtin  and  her  championing  of  the  American  art  song;  a  per- 
formance of  Lukas  Foss's  opera  Griffelkin  in  honor  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  five  days  of 
concerts  featuring  works  composed  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Director  of  the  2002  Festival 
will  be  composer  Bright  Sheng.  TMC  Composition  Fellows  will  also  participate  in  a  collab- 
orative project  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  under  the  mentorship  of  TFC  con- 
ductor John  Oliver  and  guest  composer  Steve  Mackey,  Fellows  will  create  works  for  small 
chorus  to  be  performed  at  a  special  workshop  in  Ozawa  Hall.  Two  special  seminars — one 
devoted  to  the  string  quartet  literature,  under  the  direction  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet, 
and  one  devoted  to  Bach  performance  led  by  Craig  Smith,  director  of  Boston's  Emmanuel 
Music  Ensemble — will  open  the  TMC  season.  In  addition,  TMC  Fellows  will  reach  out  to 
the  Berkshire  community  with  two  free  youth  concerts  performed  during  the  season.  Also 
at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety 
of  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students, 
mostly  of  high  school  age. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC.  Besides  Mr. 
Ozawa,  prominent  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano 
Berio,  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  the  late 
Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish  (who  headed  the  TMC  fac- 
ulty for  many  years),  Oliver  Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta, 
Sherrill  Milnes,  Leontyne  Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living 
embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocal- 
ists of  tomorrow. 


Seiji  Ozawa  in  rehearsal  with  the  TMC  Orchestra  in  Ozawa  Hall 


2002  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Chair 

Mel  Blieberg 

Immediate  Past  Co-Chair 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Secretary 
Karen  Methven 

Nominating 

Harry  Methven 

• 

COMMUNITY/ 

AUDIENCE  SERVICES 

Margery  Steinberg,  Vice-Chair 

Berkshire  Night 

Mary  Spina  •  Mary  Blair 

Community  Services  Office 

Marilyn  Flaum  •  Marie  Feder 

Concert  Hosts 

Marjorie  Lieberman 

Rita  Blieberg 

Emergency  Medical  Services 

Tom  Andrew 

Outreach 

Deanna  Ruffer 

Gus  Leibowitz 

Tour  Guides 

Rose  Foster  •  Dan  Ruge 

Ushers/Programmers 

Cathy  Miller 

Visitor  Center 

Anita  Bush 

Landmark  Volunteers 

Harry  Methven 

• 

DEVELOPMENT 

Ursula  Ehret-Dichter, 

Vice-Chair 

Cookbook  Marketing 
Gus  Leibowitz 


Event  Services 

\Jyl  Shreenan  •  John  Powell 

Friends  Office 

Dorothy  Walchenbach 

Joe  Handler 

Glass  House 

Diana  and  Stanley  Feld 

Seiji  Ozawa  Gala  Celebration 

Jane  and  Sy  Glaser 

Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider 

Seranak 

Faith  Mong    - 

Ursula  Ehret-Dichter 

Tent  Club 

Dennis  Moore 

Peggy  LeVesque 

• 

EDUCATION 

Paul  Flaum,  Vice- Chair 

BSAV Finale  Concert 

Greta  Berkson 

Historical  Preservation 

Randy  Johnson  •  Polly  Pierce 

ReDiscovering  Music 

Gabriel  Kosakoff 

Milton  Fink 

Talks  and  Walks 

Theresa  Delusky 

Madeline  Hawboldt 

Training  Coordinator 

Bobbi  Cohn  •  Carole  Siegel 

Youth  Activities 

Brian  Rabuse  •  Andrew  Garcia 

Symphony  Hall  Trip 

Marcia  Friedman 

Membership 
Bobbi  Cohn,  Vice-Chair 


Administrative  Events 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Marsha  Burniske 

Database/New  Members 

Norma  Ruffer  •  Ned  Dana 

Membership  Meetings 

Roslyn  Goldstein 

Joan  Soloway 

Newsletter 

Victoria  Gardner  Morss 

Personnel  Coordinator 

Genne  LeVasseur 

Larry  Kassman 

Ready  Team 

Lillian  and  Arnold  Katz 

Retired  Volunteers  Club 

Judith  Cook 

Tickets 

Pat  Henneberry 

Website 

Boyd  Hopkins 

• 

TMC 
Sylvia  Stein,  Vice-Chair 

Befriend  a  Fellow 

Susan  Orenstein 

Wilma  Michaels 

Youth  Concerts 

Marge  and  Sy  Richman 

Alice  Model 

Receptions 

Carole  Schwimmer 

Student  Parties 

Larry  Phillips 

Bobbie  Rosenberg 

TWD  on  Parade  Picnic 

Rosalie  Beal  •  Arline  Breskin 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LPs,  tapes,  CDs,  videos  and  books  from  $2.00.  Over  15,000  Classical 
tides  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3.8  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 


MAIN  ST  STOCKBRIDGE 


RTE102ETOLEE 


RED  LION 
INN 


JU 


BERKSHIRE 
RECORD  OUTLET 


EXIT  2 
MASS.  PIKE 


Summer  Retail  Hours:  Mon.-Sat.  10:00  AM-5:30  PM  (June  27-Aug.  27) 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte.  102,  Lee,  MA      Website:  www.broinc.com     (413)  243-4080 
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IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

PLEASE  NOTE:  TANGLEWOOD  IS  PLEASED  TO  OFFER  A  SMOKE-FREE 

ENVIRONMENT.  WE  ASKTHAT  YOU  REFRAIN  FROM  SMOKING 

ANYWHERE  ON  THE  TANGLEWOOD  GROUNDS.  DESIGNATED 

SMOKING  AREAS  ARE  MARKED  OUTSIDE  THE  ENTRANCE  GATES. 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 

If  you  must  leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  do  not  bring  food  or  beverages  into  the  Music  Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THE  USE  OF  AUDIO  OR  VIDEO  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

DURING  CONCERTS  AND  REHEARSALS  IS  PROHIBITED,  AND  THAT  VIDEO 

CAMERAS  MAY  NOT  BE  CARRIED  INTO  THE  MUSIC  SHED  OR  OZAWA  HALL 

DURING  CONCERTS  OR  REHEARSALS. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise  and 
flash  are  disturbing  to  the  performers  and  to  other  listeners. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF,AND  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF,  YOUR  FELLOW  PATRONS, 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  BALL  PLAYING,  BICYCLING,  SCOOTERS,  KITE  FLYING, 

FRISBEE  PLAYING,  BARBEQUING,  PETS,  AND  TENTS  OR  OTHER  STRUCTURES 

ARE  NOT  PERMITTED  ON  THE  TANGLEWOOD  GROUNDS. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  your  cellular 
phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  during  concerts. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-5165.  For  weekly  pre-recorded 
program  information,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended  through 
intermission  on  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission;  and  Sunday  from 
10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or  major  credit  card. 
To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  SYMPHONYCHARGE  at 
1-888-266-1200,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200;  or  call  TICKETMASTER  at  (617)  931-2000 
in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts;  (212)  307-7171  in  New  York  City;  or 
1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Tickets  can  also  be  ordered  online  at  www.bso.org.  Please  note 
that  there  is  a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone  or  on  the  web. 

THE  BSO's  WEB  SITE  at  www.bso.org  provides  information  on  all  Boston  Symphony  and 
Boston  Pops  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly. 

FOR  PATRONS  WITH  DISABILITIES,  an  access  service  center  and  parking  facilities  are 
located  at  the  Main  Gate.  Wheelchair  service  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  reserved- 
parking  lots.  Accessible  restrooms,  pay  phones,  and  water  fountains  are  located  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Assistive  listening  devices  are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall;  please  speak  to  an  usher.  For  more  information,  call  VOICE  (413)  637-5165.  To  pur- 
chase tickets,  call  VOICE  1-888-266-1200  or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289.  For  information  about 
disability  services,  please  call  (617)  638-9431. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  at  other  locations  as 
noted  on  the  map.  The  Tanglewood  Cafe  is  open  Monday  through  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.,  on  Sundays  from  noon  until  7  p.m.,  and  through  the  intermission  of  all  Tanglewood  con- 
certs. Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets  for 
the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events.  Lawn  Pass  Books,  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  box  office,  offer  eleven  tickets  for  the  price  often. 
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Open  Every  Day! 


bimtr^Curtains  I 

%^/        ^— '  RF.TAT1.     SHOP 


RETAIL     SHOP 

Pretty  Windows 
for  Busy  People! 

If  you  want  prettier  windows, 

but  don't  have  lots  of  time, 

visit  our  one-stop  shop. 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 

413-298-5565 
www .  countrycurtains .  com 
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ake  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Part  of  Your  Summer  Program 


After  you've  enjoyed  an  evening  of  art  &  entertainment, 
indulge  yourself  with  another  fine  performance.  Enjoy 
the  perfect  summer  drink,  or  contemporary  regional 
cuisine  served  in  the  flower-laden  courtyard,  the 
antique-filled  dining  room  or  the  cozy  Widow 
Bingham's  Tavern. 


Please  telephone  413-298-5545  for  reservations. 


The  Red  Lkn  Inn 


Food  &  Lodging  since  c.1773 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

www.redlioninn.com 


Proud  to  Receive  a  2001  Wm  Spectator  Award  of  Excellence 


OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $15  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office.  A  half-hour  pre-rehearsal  talk  about  the  program  is  offered  free  of  charge 
to  ticket  holders,  beginning  at  9:30  in  the  Shed.  During  Open  Rehearsals,  a  special  children's  area 
with  games  and  activities  behind  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  available  for  children,  who  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  adult  at  all  times. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant,  for  the  fourteenth  consecutive  year,  from  TDK,  the  world 
leader  in  digital  recording  playback  solutions.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered 
per  parent  or  guardian  for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  under  five  must  be  seated  on 
the  rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Music  Shed  or  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  Open  Rehearsals,  and  that  this  policy 
does  not  apply  to  organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more),  which  should  contact  Group  Sales  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

STUDENT  LAWN  DISCOUNT:  Students  twelve  and  older  with  a  valid  student  ID  receive 
a  50%  discount  on  lawn  tickets  for  Friday-night  BSO  concerts.  Tickets  are  available  only  at  the 
Main  Gate  box  office,  and  only  on  the  night  of  the  performance. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility  pole; 
and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that  your  auto- 
mobile will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm.  Readmission  passes 
will  be  provided. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  (Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events). 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors  through 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Please  note  that  the 
Glass  House  is  closed  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE, 
adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books, 
recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musical  supplies. 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor  House  at  the  rear 
of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Staffed  by  volunteers,  the  Visitor 
Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  information  about 
other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor  Center  also  includes  an  historical  exhibit  on  Tangle- 
wood and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood  Manor 
House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday,  with  addi- 
tional hours  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  5  p.m.  until  twenty  minutes  after  the  con- 
cert. The  Visitor  Center  is  also  open  during  concert  intermissions,  and  for  twenty  minutes 
after  each  concert.  In  June  and  September  the  Visitor  Center  is  open  only  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There  is  no  admission  charge. 


TANGLEWOOD 
2002 

James  Levine 

Music  Director  Designate 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 

Music  Directorship, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bernard  Haitink 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 
LaCroix  Family  Fund, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1976 
°Nurit  Bar-Josef 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L.,  and  Bruce 

A.  Beal  chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1980 
Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold, 

Jr.,  chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C 

Paley  chair 
"Jennie  Shames 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
"Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

David  and  Ingrid  Kosowsky  chair 


*  Participating  in  a  system 

of  rotated  seating 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  2002 
°On  leave 


"Tatiana  Dimitriades 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 

Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 
*Nicole  Monahan 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

chair 
*Wendy  Putnam 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair 
*Xin  Ding 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 
*Alexander  Velinzon 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks 

Heath  chair,  fully  funded  in 

perpetuity 

Second  Violins 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1977 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 
"Victor  Romanul 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 
*Catherine  French 
*Kelly  Barr 
§  Gerald  Elias 
§  Frank  Powdermaker 

Violas 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Robert  Barnes 


Burton  Fine 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
"Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
*Rebecca  Gitter 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1969 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1977 
Sato  Knudsen 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
"Jerome  Patterson 

Charles  andJoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
"Jonathan  Miller 

Rosemary  and  Donald  Hudson  chair 
*Owen  Young 

John  F  Cogan,Jr,  and  Mary 

L.  Cornille  chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 
""Andrew  Pearce 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
"Mihailjojatu 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 

Family  chair 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 
John  Salkowski 

Erich  and  Edith  Heymans  chair 
*Robert  Olson 


*James  Orleans 

*Todd  Seeber 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

*John  Stovall 

Flutes 

°Jacques  Zoon 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1981 
Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
§Marianne  Gedigian 

Piccolo 

°Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity  in 
1979 

§  Linda  Toote 

Oboes 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair,  endowed  in 

perpetuity  in  1975 
Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 
Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld  chair 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Scott  Andrews 

Thomas  and  Dola  Sternberg  chair 
Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K.  Davis 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 
° Suzanne  Nelsen 
Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg/Edna 

S.  Kalman  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

John  P II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Richard  Mackey 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  chair 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N. 

Tariot  chair 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Associate  Principal 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

chair 
§  Steven  Emery 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 
Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Tuba 


Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Frank  Epstein 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Barbara  Lee  chair 
Timothy  Genis 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair 

chair 

Voice  and  Chorus 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W  Dworsky 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
William  Shisler 
John  Perkel 

Assistant  Conductor 

Federico  Cortese 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  121st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  businessman, 
philanthropist,  Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  mil- 
lions through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season  at 
Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals;  it  helps  develop 
the  audience  of  the  future  through  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach 
programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it 
sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training  grounds 
for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is 
reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  chamber  ensembles  made  up  of  a  major  symphony 
orchestra's  principal  players.  The  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an 
international  standard  for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances 
and  providing  educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both 
the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and 
individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home 
town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring  of  1881. 
The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director  until  1884.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  on 
October  15,  1900.  The  BSO's  2000-01  season  celebrated  the  centennial  of  Symphony  Hall, 
and  the  rich  history  of  music  performed  and  introduced  to  the  world  at  Symphony  Hall  since 
it  opened  a  century  ago. 


The  first  photography  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906- 
08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be 
given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Company  (the  predecessor  to  RCA  Victor)  in  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. In  1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor.  He  was  succeeded  the  following 
year  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky 's 
time,  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
BSO's  first  live  concert  broadcasts,  privately  funded,  ran  from  January  1926  through  the 
1927-28  season.  Broadcasts  continued  sporadically  in  the  early  1930s,  regular  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  being  initiated  in  October  1935.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orches- 
tra's first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  be- 
came the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century, 


it's  fun.  Go,  by  alt  means. 

Call  413  MoCAl  11  or  visit  www.massmoca.org 
for  schedule  of  events. 

Galleries  open  10-6  every  day     North  Adams,  MA 


to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  celebrated  its  hun- 
dredth birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart  began  his  tenure  as 
twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky  s  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his 
tenure  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Con- 
certs was  initiated  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his 
seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leader- 
ship a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  midwest. 

Now  completing  his  twenty-ninth  and  final  season  as  the  BSO's  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa  became  the  thirteenth  conductor  to  hold  that  post  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a 
year  as  music  adviser  and  having  been  appointed  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood  in  1970. 
During  his  tenure  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a 
series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  continu- 
ing series  of  commissions  from  such  composers  as  John  Corigliano,  Henri  Dutilleux,  John 
Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Peter  Lieberson,  Bright  Sheng,  Toru  Takemitsu,  and  Sir 
Michael  Tippett.  The  2001-02  season  briought  the  world  premieres  of  newly  commissioned 
works  from  Michael  Colgrass  and  Andre  Previn.  Under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  the  orchestra 
has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony 
Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels.  In  1995 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  welcomed  Bernard  Haitink  as  Principal 
Guest  Conductor,  in  which  capacity  Mr.  Haitink  conducts  and  records  with  the  orchestra, 
and  has  also  taught  at  Tanglewood.  In  the  fall  of  2004,  James  Levine  will  become  the  four- 
teenth music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  first  American-born  con- 
ductor to  hold  that  position. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annually. 
It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and  perma- 
nent orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Tanglewood 
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The  Resort, 
The  Golf 

And  Now, 
The  Spa. 

Let  us  help  you 
truly  enjoy  the  Berkshires. 

Whether  spending  the 

day  or  enjoying  a  stay  in 

one  of  our  107  rooms, 

Cranwell  has  something 

for  everyone.  Unmatched 

views,  perfect  golf  swings, 

revitalizing  massages, 

candlelight  dining  and 

restful  nights. 


35,000-Sq.^Ft.  Spa  18-Hole  Golf  Course  Three  Restaurants 
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NATIONAL  TRUST 

!<*  Historic  Preservation™ 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 

1^800-CRANWELL 
visit  us  at  cranwell.com 


The  Mount 

1902  -  2002 
Centennial  Celebration 

Lecture  Series  2002  Schedule 


Saturday  Morning  Lecture  Series: 
Examining  "The  Complex  Art 
of  Civilized  Living" 

June  1,  Lady  Henrietta  Spencer-Churchill, 
Classical  Design  for  Contemporary  Life 

June  8,  Charlotte  Moss, 

Le  Decor  de  la  Vie  -  Our  Rooms 
and  the  Lives  We  Lead  in  Them 

June  15,  Pauline  C.  Metcalf, 
Edith  Wharton  &  Ogden  Codmam 
The  Unspoken  Language  of  Rooms 

June  22,  Sheila  Chefetz, 

The  Decorative  Arts  of  Dining 

June  29,  Letitia  Baldrige, 

Edith  &  Jackie:  Two  of  a  Kind 

July  6,  Alan  Emmet, 

A  Conservative  Rebel:  Edith  in  the  Garden 

July  13,  Adam  Lewis, 

Van  Day  Truex:  The  Man  Who  Defined 
Twentieth-Century  Taste  &  Style 

July  20,  Bunny  Williams, 
In  Service  to  Beauty: 
One  Designer's  Lucky  Life 

July  27,  Keith  Morgan, 

Edith  Wharton,  Charles  A.  Piatt,  &  the 
Formal  Garden  Revival  in  the  United  States 

August  3,  Richard  Guy  Wilson, 
Edith  Wharton's  Three  Professions: 
Author,  Critic,  &  Designer 

August  3  (2  p.m.)#  Rick  Darke, 
In  Harmony  with  Nature: 
Lessons  from  the  Arts  &  Crafts  Garden 

August  10,  Gioia  Diliberto, 
The  Woman  Inside: 
fohn  Singer  Sargent's  'Madame  X' 

August  17,  Elizabeth  Barlow  Rogers, 
The  Shaping  of  Space  &  the  Making  of  Place: 
Landscape  Design  from  Pre-History  to  the  Present 

August  24,  Eleanor  Weller, 

The  Golden  Age  of  American  Gardens: 
Proud  Owners,  Private  Estates,  1890-1940 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  lectures  are  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday  at  Town  Hall  in  Lenox,  and  are  followed  by 
a  book  signing  and  refreshments.  Tickets  are  $16  in 
advance,  $18  at  door.  Discounted  season  pass  is  $190. 
Reservations  guarantee  seating.  All  speakers  are 
professionals  in  the  fields  of  architecture,  interior 
design,  gardening,  and/or  entertaining. 


Monday  Afternoon  Lecture  Series: 
Women  of  Achievement 

June  24,  Catherine  Clinton, 
Fanny  Kemhle's  Civil  Wars 

July  1,  Hermione  Lee, 

Edith  Wharton  &  Her  Books: 
Marks  in  the  Margins 

July  8,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  K.  Loesch, 
Ten  for  Peace: 
Women  Recipients  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 

July  15,  Linda  Donn, 
Alice  &  Eleanor: 
The  Secret  Lives  of  the  Roosevelt  Cousins 

July  22,  Katherine  Houghton, 
A  Writer  of  Thrillers: 
Louisa  May  Alcott's  Alter-Identity 

July  29,  Alfred  Habegger, 
Emily  Dickinson  &  Men 

August  5,  Claire  Hopley, 
Independent  Women: 
Amelia,  Lydia,  Sarah,  Fannie,  &  Other 
Nineteenth-Century  Cookbook  Authors  from 
New  England 

August  12,  Warren  Goldstein, 
The  Gilded  Age  as  a  Gilded  Cage: 
Edith  Wharton  &  the  Late-Nineteenth 
Century 

August  19,  Lynne  Withey, 

Abigail  Adams  &  the  American  Revolution 

August  26,  Peter  Kurth, 
The  Happier  Age  of  Gold: 
Isadora  Duncan  &  the  Four  Hundred 

September  2,  Nancy  Milford, 
Savage  Beauty: 
The  Life  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

All  lectures  are  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday  at  Seven  Hills  Inn, 
40  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  MA  and  are  followed  by  a 
book  signing  and  afternoon  tea.  Tickets  are  $16  in 
advance,  $18  at  door.  Discounted  season  pass  is  $150. 
Reservations  guarantee  seating.  All  speakers  are 
published  authorities  on  their  subjects. 

Books  are  available  from  The  Shop  at  The  Mount 
For  lecture  reservations  or  book  orders, 
call  The  Mount  at  413/637-1899. 


The  Mount 

1902-2002 

Centennial  Celebration: 
Designers  Salute  Edith  Wharton  and  The  Mount 


In  honor  of  The  Mount's  centennial,  world-class  designers 

have  decorated  newly  restored  rooms  in  Edith  Wharton's  1902  classical  mansion. 

Exhibit  runs  from  June  4-November  3,  2002;  9-5  daily. 

Lady  Henrietta  Spencer-Churchill  ~  Edith  Wharton's  Library 

Charlotte  Moss  ~  The  Drawing  Room  •  Geoffrey  Bradfield  ~  The  Gallery 

Bunny  Williams  ~  The  Dining  Room  •  Libby  Cameron  ~  Main  Stair  Hall 

Michael  Trapp  ~  Forecourt  &  Entrance  Hall 

Thomas  Jayne  ~  Teddy  Wharton's  Den 

Women  of  Achievement  Lecture  Series,  June  24-September  2 
Examining  "The  Complex  Art  of  Civilized  Living"  Lecture  Series,  June  1-August  24 

413.637.1899  for  information      2  Plunkett  Street      Lenox,  MA      www.edithwharton.org 
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"Bose  breaks  the  mold ...  Who  said 
American  companies  can't  innovate?" 

-  Rich  Warren 


¥)u'd  be  surprised 
what  we're  up  to. 

Mention  the  name  Bose®and  peo- 
ple usually  think  of  home  audio 
products,  like  our  world-renowned 
Wave®  radio.  After  all,  home  audio 
is  where  we  first  earned  our  reputa- 
tion as  the  most  respected  name  in 
sound.  Today  we  create  premium 
audio  systems  for  everything  from 
luxury  automobiles  to  retail  stores 
to  aircraft  and  even  the  space  shuttle. 
So  the  next  time  you're  impressed  by 
a  sound  system,  look  for  the  Bose 
logo.  You  may  be  surprised  what 
we're  up  to. 

To  learn  more  about  Bose  and  Bose 

products,  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 

www.bose.com/cm 

Or  call  us  at  1-800-444-BOSE. 
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Better  sound  through  research. 
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JOSEPH    J.    ELLIS 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

'Lively  and  illuminating.' 

— The  New  York  Times 


Pulitzer  Prize  Finalist         The  "delectable"  bestseller 
Solid  and  enchanting."        from  the  author  of  A  Year 

—The  New  Yorker  in  Provence.  (USA  Today) 


R  I  C  H  A  R  I 
RUSSO 

Author  of  Nobody's  Fool  and  Straight  Man 


^6  Oracle  Life  ^ 

Edgar 
Mint 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
"One  of  the  best 
novelists  around." 

-The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


'Marvelous.. .an  adept  mix 

of  humor  and  pathos." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 


Have  you  read  them  yet? 

NOW  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 


Find  author  tour  information,  reading  group  guides,  author 
interviews,  excerpts  and  more  on  www.vintagebooks.com/read 
ANCHOR  BOOKS  VINTAGE  BOOKS 
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Prelude  Concert  of  Friday,  July  26,  at  6     3 

John  Mark  Ainsley,  tenor;  Frank  Braley,  piano;  Members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Scott  Parkman,  conductor 
MUSIC  OF  WARLOCK  AND  BRAHMS 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Friday,  July  26,  at  8;30 11 

Hans  Graf  conducting;  Susan  Graham,  mezzo-soprano 
MUSIC  OF  WEBER,  BERLIOZ,  AND  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Saturday,  July  27,  at  8:30    24 

Jeffrey  Tate  conducting;  Andre  Watts,  piano 
MUSIC  OF  BRAHMS,  RAVEL,  AND  ELGAR 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Sunday,  July  28,  at  2:30    35 

Hans  Graf  conducting;  Frank  Braley,  piano;  Heidi  Grant  Murphy,  Paula 
Rasmussen,  John  Mark  Ainsley,  and  Jonathan  Lemalu,  vocal  soloists; 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 
ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

THIS  WEEK'S  ANNOTATORS 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Benjamin  Folkman  is  a  New  York-based  annotator  whose  articles  have  appeared  in 

Opera  News,  Stage  bill.  Playbill,  Performing  Arts,  and  other  publications. 
Helen  M.  Greenwald  chairs  the  music  history  department  of  the  New  England 

Conservatory  of  Music. 
Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 

1979  to  1998. 
Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

then  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 

<*» 

SATURDAY-MORNING  OPEN  REHEARSAL  SPEAKERS 

July  6,  13,  27;  August  17  —  Marc  Mandel 
August  3,  10,  24  —  Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Publications  Associate 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  26,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

JOHN  MARK  AINSLEY,  tenor 
FRANK  BRALEY,  piano 
SCOTT  PARKMAN,  conductor  (Warlock) 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
ROBERT  SHEENA,  English  horn 
THE  RENARD  QUARTET 
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WARLOCK 


The  Curlew,  Song  cycle  for  tenor,  flute,  English 
horn,  and  string  quartet  (Texts  by  Yeats) 

The  Curlew 

Pale  brows,  still  hands 

I  cried  when  the  moon 

Interlude 

I  wander  by  the  edge 

Texts  begin  on  page  6. 


BRAHMS 


Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello,  Opus  25 

Allegro 

Intermezzo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo; 

Trio:  Animato 
Andante  con  moto — Animato 
Rondo  alia  Zingarese:  Presto 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Notes 

"Peter  Warlock"  was  the  composing  pseudonym-cww-alter  ego  of  the  skilled  English 
musicologist  Phillip  Heseltine  (1894-1930).  In  his  scholarly  work,  Heseltine  specialized 
in  music  of  the  English  and  Italian  Renaissance  and  early  Baroque;  as  a  composer  War- 
lock was  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Frederick  Delius,  developing  a  personal  impressionist, 
British-flavored  idiom  based  on  distinctly  modernist  harmony,  and  plying  it  with  scrupu- 
lous craftsmanship.  Pastoral  subjects  play  a  key  role  in  Warlock's  music,  and  in  this  respect 
he  is  very  much  a  man  of  his  country,  at  a  time  when  a  jaded  English  appetite  for  Imperial 
adventure  prompted  intellectuals  to  explore  the  rustic  roots  of  their  culture.  Never  tack- 
ling a  compositional  project  unless  he  could  realize  it  with  consummate  skill,  Warlock 
largely  restricted  himself  to  songs  for  voice  and  piano  (producing  about  100),  although  his 
few  ventures  into  the  more  demanding  orchestral  medium  are  quite  successful. 

With  its  chamber  ensemble  accompaniment,  Warlock's  ultra-somber  cycle  The  Curlew 
is  one  of  his  more  ambitious  scores.  Its  checkered  genesis  illustrates  the  care  and  delibera- 
tion he  brought  to  his  music.  Some  twenty-two  minutes  in  length,  the  cycle  gradually 
crystallized  around  a  setting  of  William  Butler  Yeats  s  poem  "Pale  brows,  still  hands," 
apparently  composed  as  early  as  1916.  Gradually  Warlock  added  four  more  Yeats  poems, 
and  a  preliminary  version  of  The  Curlew  received  its  premiere  in  1920.  Dissatisfied,  how- 
ever, with  the  results,  the  composer  made  a  thorough  revision  in  1922,  dropping  two  of 
the  songs  while  adding  an  extended  setting  of  Yeats's  "The  withering  of  the  boughs"  ("I 
cried  when  the  moon. . .").  The  Curlew  reached  print  that  year  and  enjoyed  enthusiastic 
reception,  winning  an  award  from  the  Carnegie  Trust. 

English  horn,  viola,  and  violin  are  prominent  in  an  atmospheric,  melancholy  introduc- 
tion some  three-and-a-half  minutes  in  length,  as  is  a  solo  flute  that  imitates  the  call  of  the 
peewit.  A  solemn  cello  solo  bridges  direcdy  to  the  first  song,  "O  curlew,  cry  no  more  in 
the  air,"  which  conveys  an  aching  sensuality.  After  an  instrumental  postlude,  the  solo  cello 
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"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood." —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle,  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.  1 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  3 1 

James  Sommervilie,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  air.  for  strings 


NEW  ENGLAND 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 


returns  to  frame  the  song.  Introverted,  panting  muted-string  chords  accompany  "Pale 
brows,  still  hands,"  with  a  brief  wisp  of  solo  violin  appearing  when  "she  looked  in  my 
heart."  An  instrumental  interlude  wider  and  more  extroverted  in  expression  than  the  pre- 
vious music  leads  to  the  next  song,  in  which  animated  string  figures  initially  convey  strik- 
ing fretfulness.  The  music  then  subsides  into  bare  chordal  textures  as  the  protagonist 
mourns  for  the  withered  bows.  A  ray  of  hope  warms  the  opening  of  the  third  stanza,  but 
is  harshly  banished  by  English  horn  and  sharp  pizzicatos,  and  song  at  last  yields  to  deso- 
late spoken  words.  After  a  mysterious  tremolo-colored  interlude  based  on  fourths  stacked 
up  by  muted  strings,  instruments  vanish  for  much  of  the  final  "I  wander  by  the  edge."  In 
the  last  lines,  however,  the  strings  quiedy  return,  and  the  viola  then  provides  a  brief,  pen- 
sive valedictory. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 


PETER  WARLOCK  "The  Curlew" 

Poems  by  William  Buder  Yeats  (1865-1939) 

I.  The  Curlew  (He  reproves  the  curlew) 

0  curlew,  cry  no  more  in  the  air, 
Or  only  to  the  waters  in  the  West; 
Because  your  crying  brings  to  my  mind 
Passion-dimmed  eyes  and  long  heavy  hair 
That  was  shaken  out  over  my  breast: 
There  is  enough  evil  in  the  crying  of  Wind. 

II.  Pale  brows,  still  hands  (The  lover  mourns  for  the  loss  of  love) 
Pale  brows,  still  hands  and  dim  hair, 

1  had  a  beautiful  friend 

And  dreamed  that  the  old  despair 
Would  end  in  love  in  the  end: 
She  looked  in  my  heart  one  day 
And  saw  your  image  was  there; 
She  has  gone  weeping  away. 

III.  I  cried  when  the  moon  (The  withering  of  the  boughs) 
I  cried  when  the  moon  was  murmuring  to  the  birds: 

Let  peewit  call  and  curlew  cry  where  they  will, 

I  long  for  your  merry  and  tender  and  pitiful  words. 

For  the  roads  are  unending,  and  there  is  no  place  to  my  mind. 

The  honey-pale  moon  lay  low  on  the  sleepy  hill, 

And  I  fell  asleep  upon  lonely  Echtge  of  streams. 

No  boughs  have  withered  because  of  the  wintry  wind; 

The  boughs  have  withered  because  I  have  told  them  my  dreams. 

I  know  of  the  leafy  paths  the  witches  take, 

Who  come  with  their  crowns  of  pearl  and  their  spindles  of  wool, 

And  their  secret  smile,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lake; 

I  know  where  a  dim  moon  drifts,  where  the  Danaan  kind 

Wind  and  unwind  their  dances  when  the  light  grows  cool 

On  the  island  lawns,  their  feet  where  the  pale  foam  gleams. 

No  boughs  have  withered  because  of  the  wintry  wind; 

The  boughs  have  withered  because  I  have  told  them  my  dreams. 
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I  know  of  the  sleepy  country,  where  swans  fly  round 

Coupled  with  golden  chains,  and  sing  as  they  fly 

A  king  and  a  queen  are  wandering  there,  and  the  sound 

Has  made  them  so  happy  and  hopeless,  so  deaf  and  so  blind 

With  wisdom,  they  wander  till  all  the  years  have  gone  by; 

I  know,  and  the  curlew  and  peewit  on  Echtge  of  streams. 

No  boughs  have  withered  because  of  the  wintry  wind; 

The  boughs  have  withered  because  I  have  told  them  my  dreams. 

Interlude 

IV.  I  wander  by  the  edge  (He  hears  the  cry  of  the  sedge) 

I  wander  by  the  edge 

Of  this  desolate  lake 

Where  wind  cries  in  the  sedge 

"Until  the  axle  break 

That  keeps  the  stars  in  their  round, 

And  hands  hurl  in  the  deep 

The  banners  of  East  and  West, 

And  the  girdle  of  light  is  unbound, 

Your  breast  will  not  lie  by  the  breast 

Of  your  beloved  in  sleep." 

Just  when  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  composed  his  G  minor  piano  quartet  is  not 
clear.  Of  his  three  works  in  the  genre,  the  C  minor  quartet,  the  last  to  be  printed  (in  1875, 
as  Opus  60),  was  actually  begun  first,  in  1855.  The  G  minor,  Opus  25,  and  the  A  major, 
Opus  26,  were  both  published  in  1863,  though  Brahms  had  certainly  begun  work  on  the 
G  minor  before  1860.  In  July  1861  he  sent  the  first  two  movements  of  the  G  minor,  and 
the  scherzo  of  the  A  major,  to  Clara  Schumann,  for  her  comments.  Late  that  September 
he  sent  versions  of  both  works  to  another  close  friend,  the  violinist  Joseph  Joachim,  who 
quickly  responded:  "On  the  whole. .  .their  deeply  earnest  nature  and  the  way  they  broaden 

out  as  they  progress,  especially  in  the  transitions,  have  taken  possession  of  my  heart " 

Though  Joachim  had  (and  continued  to  have)  reservations  about  the  G  minor  piano  quar- 
tet's first  movement,  he  had  none  whatsoever  about  the  finale:  "In  the  latter  {alia  Zinga- 
rese)  you  have  completely  defeated  me  on  my  own  territory,"  presumably  referring  to  his 
own  recent  D  minor  violin  concerto,  known  as  the  "Hungarian  Concerto."  The  quartet 
had  its  public  premiere  on  November  16,  1861,  in  Hamburg;  Clara  Schumann  was  the 
pianist.  Following  a  private  Vienna  performance  in  October  1862,  the  violinist  Joseph 
Hellmesberger  declared  of  the  composer:  "He  is  Beethoven's  heir."  Brahms  was  not  yet 
thirty,  and  still  some  fifteen  years  from  the  completion  of  his  First  Symphony.  Though  the 
G  minor  piano  quartet  continued  to  daunt  the  professional  critics  for  a  while,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Arnold  Schoenberg,  so  great  an  admirer  of  the  composer,  chose  to  explore 
the  work's  possibilities  and  implications  by  scoring  it  for  full  orchestra  in  1937. 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that  the  first  movement  of  this  quartet  so  puzzled  Joachim 
when  it  was  new:  this  is  one  of  the  most  challenging,  engrossing,  intellectually  stimulat- 
ing, and  rewarding  pieces  of  chamber  music  to  be  found.  Then,  as  the  entire  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  better  one  gets  to  know  it,  one  can  only  marvel  at  Brahms's  ingenuity  and 
breadth  of  invention  in  continuing  from  one  movement  to  the  next.  The  first  four  mea- 
sures— with  that  opening  four-note  motive  introduced,  mirrored,  transposed,  and  fore- 
shortened— are  enough  to  set  the  stage  for  the  entire  opening  Allegro.  The  initial  expres- 
sive markings — piano,  espressivo,  dolce  (softly,  expressive,  sweetly) — belie  the  characteristi- 
cally somber  G  minor-ness  of  this  movement,  which  is  but  rarely  touched  by  the  major 
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mode.  As  he  would  do  so  much  later  in  the  opening  movement  of  his  Fourth  Symphony, 
Brahms  begins  the  development  section  with  what  sounds  like  a  return  to  the  beginning 
for  a  repeat  of  the  exposition,  but  then  moves  off  in  unexpected  directions.  The  moment 
of  recapitulation  is  considerably  less  clear  and  realized  more  in  retrospect,  Brahms  veiling 
his  return  to  the  home  key  with  harmonic  sleight-of-hand.  Needless  to  say,  these  few 
statements  merely  scratch  the  surface  of  Brahms's  accomplishment  in  this  extraordinary 
movement. 

For  his  second  movement  Brahms  writes  a  C  minor  Intermezzo  of  unusual  phrase- 
lengths,  subtly  scored  for  muted  strings,  once  more  beginning  piano,  dolce,  and  espressivo. 
For  contrast  we  get  a  faster-moving  Trio  in  A-flat  major,  marked  "Animato,"  as  is  the  wisp 
of  coda  that  follows  the  Intermezzo's  return.  The  E-flat  major  slow  movement  brings  the 
sort  of  long-breathed,  richly  romantic  effusion  of  which  Brahms  was  so  eminently  master. 
A  strongly  contrasting  central  episode  in  C  major  is  simultaneously  fanfare  and  march. 
This  strikingly  extramusical  allusion  to  a  world  outside  the  concert  hall  helps  also  to  pre- 
pare the  still  more  wildly  extroverted  fourth-movement  finale,  a  concluding  Rondo  alia 
Zingarese  (Rondo  "in  gypsy  style")  of  dizzying  energy  and  inventiveness,  once  more  in  the 
home  key  of  G  minor.  A  sort  of  heavily  accented,  readily  recognizable  "stomping  dance" 
episode  in  G  major  provides  contrast  of  color  in  the  first  occurrence  of  the  tonic  major 
since  the  work's  opening  movement.  Near  the  end  there  is  a  discharge  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  a  cadenza  for  solo  piano,  and  the  final  pages  bring  the  fastest  music  (marked 
"Molto  Presto")  heard  so  far. 

—Marc  Mandel 

ARTISTS 

For  a  biography  of  John  Mark  Ainsley,  see  page  45. 
For  a  biography  of  Frank  Braley,  see  page  43. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1978,  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  has  also 
performed  on  Baroque  flute  with  Boston's  leading  early  music  ensembles  and  was  for  thirteen 
years  a  member  of  the  contemporary  music  ensemble  Boston  Musica  Viva.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  Music  Society  and  the  Melisande  Trio.  Mr.  Smith's  annual  Jordan 
Hall  recitals  have  become  a  regular  feature  of  Boston's  concert  calendar.  His  wide-ranging 
discography  include  world  premiere  recordings  of  music  by  Copland,  Foote,  Ginastera, 
Koechlin,  Dahl,  Schulhoff,  Harbison,  Cage,  Rorem,  and  Reinecke.  Recent  compact  discs 
include  music  of  Daniel  Pinkham  on  Koch  International,  music  of  Ned  Rorem  on  Etcetera, 
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and  music  of  John  Harbison  on  Archetype  Records.  A  native  of  Medford,  Mr.  Smith  gradu- 
ated from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano,  and  spent 
three  years  in  West  Berlin,  studying  with  James  Galway  and  playing  in  the  Berlin  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  now  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus.  Mr.  Smith  worked  for  twelve  years  for  Verne  CX  Powell 
Flutes,  Inc.,  and  plays  a  Powell  flute  of  his  own  construction.  More  recently  he  finished  reno- 
vating the  former  Masonic  Temple  in  Roslindale  as  a  commercial  recording  studio. 

Robert  Sheena  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  English  horn  player  in  May 
1994,  at  the  start  of  that  year's  Boston  Pops  season.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  his  master  of  music  degree  from  North- 
western University  School  of  Music.  During  the  1986-87  season  he  performed  frequently 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  as  an  extra  player.  Mr.  Sheena  was  English  horn  and  assistant 
principal  oboe  of  the  Hong  Kong  Philharmonic  from  1987  to  1991,  and  of  the  San  Antonio 
Symphony  from  1991  to  1994.  He  has  been  a  featured  soloist  in  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances of  Copland's  Quiet  City,  Andre  Previn's  Reflections,  and  Sibelius's  The  Swan  ofTuonela. 
As  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  expand  the  repertoire  for  his  instrument,  he  gave  the  world 
premiere  of  Gabriel  Gould's  Watercolors  for  English  horn  and  chamber  orchestra,  which  was 
commissioned  for  him  by  the  Albany  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  recorded  with  that  en- 
semble in  November  1998.  Mr.  Sheena  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1984.  His 
principal  teachers  included  English  horn  player  Grover  Schiltz,  Chicago  Symphony  principal 
oboe  Ray  Still,  and  San  Francisco  Ballet  Orchestra  principal  oboe  William  Banovetz. 

Formed  in  1997  by  four  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  wished  to  explore 
the  rich  heritage  of  string  quartet  literature,  the  Renard  Quartet  has  been  acclaimed  for  its 
many  performances  in  the  New  England  area.  Known  for  its  audience-friendly  style  and 
emphasis  on  communicating  with  its  listeners,  the  quartet  has  performed  on  many  chamber 
music  series  in  the  Boston  area,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  at  Tanglewood,  and  in  Prelude  Con- 
certs and  fund  raising  events  for  the  Boston  Symphony,  Dana  Farber,  and  Concert  for  the 
Cure. 

Born  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  violinist  Bonnie  Bewick  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  January  1987.  A  frequent  performer  in  Boston-area  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts, 
Ms.  Bewick  studied  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  and  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  music  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Her  teachers  included 
Aaron  Rosand  and  David  Cerone  at  Curtis,  Ruggiero  Ricci  and  Paul  Makanowitzky  in  Michi- 
gan, and  Elizabeth  Holborn  in  California.  Ms.  Bewick  has  made  solo  appearances  with  a 
number  of  west  coast  orchestras,  and  with  the  Boston  Pops  and  the  Cape  Ann  Symphony  in 
New  England.  Her  orchestral  experience  has  included  positions  with  the  Colorado  Philhar- 
monic, the  Lansing  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Peninsula  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has 
appeared  as  concertmaster  and  soloist  with  the  New  England  Philharmonic  and  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Teton  Music  Festival  Orchestra  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Spoleto 
Festival  of  Two  Worlds. 

A  native  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  violinist  Alexander  Velinzon  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  January  2000.  Mr.  Velinzon  began  playing  the  violin  at  six  and  graduated  from 
the  Leningrad  School  for  Gifted  Children.  After  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  received  his  master's  degree  from  Juilliard. 
His  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  have  included  the  Rondo  Chamber  Orchestra  on 
its  tour  to  Venezuela;  the  Absolute  Ensemble,  the  Metamorphoses  Orchestra,  and  Chappaqua 
Symphony  in  New  York,  and  the  National  Symphony  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  has  also  been  heard  playing  violin  concertos  of  J.S.  Bach  for  the  Paul  Taylor 
Dance  Company.  Mr.  Velinzon  was  a  prizewinner  in  the  Heida  Hermann  International  Com- 
petition in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Tibor  Varga  International  Competition  in  Switzer- 
land. He  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Recital  Hall  as  winner  of 
the  Artist  International  1996  Young  Artists  Auditions. 


Rachel  Fagerburg  joined  the  viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December 
1989.  A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Ms.  Fagerburg  was  a  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1980;  her  teachers  included  Eugene  Lehner  and  Burton  Fine, 
among  others.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ms.  Fagerburg  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  for  more  than  six  years.  She  has  also  been  prin- 
cipal viola  of  the  Civic  Symphony  of  Boston,  the  New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Blossom  Music  Festival  Orchestra,  as  well  as  substitute  principal  viola 
with  the  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  also  performed  with  the  orchestras  of  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston  and  the  Boston  Ballet,  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Springfield  Symphony,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Symphony. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  1991.  A  frequent 
collaborator  in  chamber  music  concerts  and  festivals,  he  has  also  appeared  as  a  concert  soloist 
with  numerous  orchestras,  including  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and 
San  Antonio  Chamber  Orchestra.  Mr.  Young  has  performed  frequently  with  singer/song- 
writer James  Taylor,  including  the  nationally  televised  recorded  concert  "James  Taylor  Live  at 
the  Beacon  Theatre"  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Young  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Boston  Conser- 
vatory, the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  and  the  Longy  School  of  Music, 
and  is  active  in  Project  Step  (String  Training  and  Education  Program  for  Students  of  Color) 
and  the  BSO's  Boston  Music  Education  Collaborative.  From  1991  to  1996  he  served  as  a 
Harvard-appointed  resident  tutor  and  director  of  concerts  in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Young  began  playing  cello  at  six;  his  teachers  included  Eleanor  Osborn,  Michael 
Grebanier,  Anne  Martindale  Williams,  and  Aldo  Parisot.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity with  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Yale,  he  served  as  principal  cellist  with 
the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  soloist  for  its  1986  European  tour.  In  1986  and  1987 
he  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Mr.  Young  won  an  Orchestra  Fellowship 
in  1987;  he  played  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1988-89.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  in  1986-87  and  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  from  1989  until  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1991. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Conducting  Fellow  Scott  Parkman  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Oakland  East  Bay  Symphony  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Oakland  Youth  Orchestra  from 
1998  to  2002.  From  1997  to  1999  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  Festival  Opera  of  Walnut 
Creek  (CA),  conducting  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  in  1999  and  leading  a  new  production  of  L'elisir 
d'amore  in  2000.  Mr.  Parkman  earned  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  in  orchestra/opera  con- 
ducting in  1995  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  with  highest  honors.  He  also 
studied  percussion,  touring  Taiwan  and  Japan  on  two  occasions  in  1992  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Percussion  Ensemble.  He  pursued  further  education  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
studying  Italian  language,  art,  and  architecture,  and  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory.  In 
1997-98  Mr.  Parkman  was  apprentice  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  music  director  Eiji  Oue,  he  also  served  as  assistant  conductor  for  the  orchestra's  first 
European  tour,  and  was  invited  back  as  a  guest  conductor  during  the  2001-02  season.  He  has 
also  been  guest  conductor  with  the  Sacramento  Philharmonic,  the  Palo  Alto  Philharmonic, 
and  Oakland  Ballet;  served  as  assistant  conductor  at  the  Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein;  and  led 
the  world  premiere  oi  River  of  Women,  an  opera  by  San  Francisco-based  composer  Hector 
Armienta.  Mr.  Parkman's  mentors  include  Martin  Katz,  Gustav  Meier,  Michael  Morgan,  and 
Christian  Thielemann. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 


Friday,  July  26,  at  8:30 
BERKSHIRE  NIGHT— SPONSORED  BY  BERKSHIRE  BANK 

HANS  GRAF  conducting 

WEBER  Overture  to  Oberon 

BERLIOZ  Les  Nuits  d'ete  {Summer  Nights),  Opus  7 

Villanelle 

Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Sur  les  Lagunes 

Absence 

Au  Cimetiere  (Clair  de  lune) 

L'lle  inconnue 

SUSAN  GRAHAM,  mezzo-soprano 

Texts  and  translations  begin  on  page  15. 

Please  withhold  applause  until  after  the  last  song. 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Andante — Allegro  con  anima 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

Valse.  Allegro  moderato 

Finale:  Andante  maestoso — Allegro  vivace- 

Moderato  assai  e  molto  maestoso — 

Presto — Molto  meno  mosso 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Carlo  Maria  von  Weber  (1786-1826) 
Overture  to  Oberon 

First  performance  of  the  opera:  April  12,  1826,  London,  Theatre-Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
Weber  cond.  First  B 'SO performances:  January  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tangle- 
wood  performance:  July  28,  1951,  Charles  Munch  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood perform- 
ance: August  2,  1991,  Mariss  Jansons  cond. 

Weber  was  especially  at  home  in  the  theater;  his  father  was  managing  a  touring  dra- 
matic company  (consisting  mainly  of  his  own  grown-up  children)  at  the  time  of  the 
composer's  birth.  The  unstable  life  of  the  vagrant  actor  seems  to  have  stuck  with  him, 

even  after  he  developed  into  one  of  the  great  piano  virtuosos 
of  his  generation  and  had  composed  a  large  number  of  rea- 
sonably successful  works.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  before  his 
premature  death  that  he  settled  down,  married,  and  accepted  a 
permanent  position  as  director  of  opera  at  the  court  of  Dresden, 
which  had  long  been  one  of  the  major  musical  centers  in  Ger- 
many but  had  lacked  an  operatic  company  and  the  vital  mov- 
ing force  of  a  director  to  make  things  happen. 

It  was  during  his  last  years  that  Weber  composed  the  three 
operas  on  which  his  reputation  primarily  rests — Der  Freiscbiitz, 
Euryantbe,  and  Oberon.  The  first  of  these  is  still  a  standard 
repertory  piece  in  German  opera  houses;  the  other  two  are  represented  mainly  by  per- 
formance of  their  overtures.  Der  Freischutz  established  the  characteristic  themes  and 
sonorities  of  German  romantic  opera  at  a  single  stroke,  but  it  remained  in  form  a  Sing- 
spiel  (like  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  or  Beethoven's  Fidelio),  with  much  of  the  plot  developed 
through  spoken  dialogue.  Weber  longed  to  write  a  more  elaborate,  full-scale  opera,  set 
to  music  throughout,  but  with  Euryantbe,  for  which  he  wrote  rich  and  glorious  music, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  choose  a  librettist  of  truly  awe-inspiring  incompetence,  and 
the  work  proved  dramatically  unviable.  Finally,  in  failing  health  and  concerned  that  his 
family  be  provided  for  after  his  death,  Weber  accepted  a  commission  from  an  English 
impresario,  Charles  Kemble,  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  popularity  of  Der  Freischutz, 
wanted  a  new  Weber  opera  to  open  a  theater  he  was  building  in  London.  Kemble  gave 
Weber  a  free  choice  of  subject,  and  the  composer  chose  Wieland's  poem  Oberon,  with 


5J(jc  iNcto  Jlork  Simcs  at  home 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  WAITING  FOR?  You  read  it   You  love  it 
You  cant  live  without  it!  GET  IT  DELIVERED  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES! 
We  deliver  7  days  a  week  at  NEWSSTAND  PRICES!         ^ 

Guaranteed  Delivery  by  7AM....YES,  by  7 AM. 

We  also  deliver  :    The  Boston  Globe  •  The  New  York  Post 
USA  Today  •  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

CALL  College  News  Service 

—  Home,  Office  &  Campus  Delivery- 

413-549-9316 
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its  careful  balance  between  the  worlds  of  fairies  and  mortals,  and  which  offered  all  the 
possibilities  he  desired  for  composing  the  brilliantly  illustrative  music  that  was  his  spe- 
cial strength. 

As  was  typical  of  his  practice,  Weber  composed  the  overture  last  and  built  it  up  out 
of  important  musical  themes  from  the  opera  itself,  not  as  a  potpourri  aimed  at  plugging 
the  expected  "hits"  but  rather  as  a  musical  summary  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  dra- 
matic conflict  to  follow.  No  one  listening  to  this  vibrant  music,  suffused  with  the  feel  of 
nature,  could  guess  that  the  young  composer  was  dying  by  degrees  and  had  less  than  two 
months  to  live.  The  overture  to  Oberon  is  probably  his  very  last  composition.  It  opens 
with  a  horn  call  conjuring  up  the  magic  horn  given  to  Huon  of  Bordeaux  by  Oberon, 
one  of  the  most  important  "props"  in  the  action  to  follow.  At  the  same  time  the  horn 
sets  the  romantic  tone  of  the  music  instantly.  The  various  passages  used  in  the  overture 
culminate  in  the  climax  of  the  great  soprano  aria,  "Ozean,  du  UngeheuerP  ("Ocean,  thou 
mighty  monster!"),  sung  by  Rezia  in  the  second  act;  even  when  the  opera  as  a  whole 
went  unperformed,  dramatic  sopranos  seized  on  this  aria  as  a  showpiece,  a  stylistic  link 
between  Fidelio's  "Abscheulicher!"  and  the  heroic  soprano  roles  created  a  generation  later 
by  Wagner. 

One  of  Weber's  greatest  admirers  in  his  own  day  was  Hector  Berlioz,  who  noted  that 
Weber's  operas  were  not  composed  for  the  casual  seeker  of  thrills  but  would  please  only 
"an  audience  of  poets,  with  kings  of  intellect  in  the  stalls." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869) 
Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Opus  7 

Date  of  first  complete  performance  unknown.  First  complete  B  SO  performance/first  Tangle- 
wood  performance:  August  7,  1954,  Charles  Munch,  cond.,  Eleanor  Steber,  soprano.  Most 
recent  complete  Tanglewood performance:  August  14,  1992,  John  Nelson  cond.,  Frederica 
von  Stade,  mezzo-soprano. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  getting  over  the  nineteenth-century  misconception  of 
Berlioz  as  a  composer  who  wrote  music  only  for  musical  forces  deployed  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  designed  to  pound  the  listener  into  stupefied  submission  through  sheer 

decibel  power.  Of  course,  many  of  his  works  do  call  for  a  large 
ensemble,  often  with  unusual  demands  in  the  brass  depart- 
ments. But  even  those  who  know  only  such  huge  showpieces 
as  the  Requiem  or  The  Damnation  of  Faust  should  recall  that 
the  entire  ensemble  is  used  most  sparingly,  for  particular  cli- 
mactic effects.  A  moment's  reflection  brings  to  mind  any  num- 
ber of  passages  in  these  and  other  "grandiose"  works  of  Ber- 
lioz that  make  their  statement  with  a  small  ensemble,  virtually 
a  chamber  orchestra,  even  at  times  with  a  single  instrument  or 
voice  intoning  an  unaccompanied  melody.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  melody  is  at  the  heart  of  Berlioz's  musical  concep- 
tion, and  all  else — rhythmic  vivacity,  harmony,  orchestral  color — follows  after. 

Berlioz  grew  up  in  the  country;  the  first  music  he  heard  and  the  music  he  knew  best 
was  primarily  melodic:  folk  songs,  popular  ballads,  and  airs  from  operas-comiques.  He 
was  not  a  pianist,  so  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  never  conceived  his  music  at 
or  for  the  keyboard,  which  tends  to  stress  the  harmonic  underpinnings  and  to  develop 
small  motivic  ideas  into  larger  melodies.  No,  Berlioz  conceived  his  melodies  pure  and 
whole,  as  an  attempt  to  capture  a  particular  mood,  the  expressive  quality  of  a  particular 
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text.  They  are  often  unusual  in  their  shape  and  proportion  (especially  when  compared  to 
the  German  songs  or  symphonies  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  as  normative).  This  is  a 
reflection  of  an  utterly  different  musical  vision,  not  a  shadow  (as  some  critics  have  had 
it)  on  the  composer's  competence.  He  considered  his  melodies  a  kind  of  flexible  musical 
prose,  rather  than  the  "musical  verse"  that  might  be  represented  by  more  stereotyped 
patterns.  Listening  to  Berlioz's  melodies  over  and  over  until  through  familiarity  they 
reveal  their  inner  logic  is  the  best  way  of  entering  into  the  secret  places  of  his  musical 
thought.  And  nowhere  is  the  melodic  element  so  overwhelmingly  predominant  as  in  the 
songs. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  composition  of  these  six  songs,  all  settings  of  texts  by 
the  composer's  friend  Theophile  Gautier,  other  than  that  Berlioz  himself  chose  the  par- 
ticular poems  and  added  his  own  titles  with  the  poet's  approval.  Though  the  songs  were 
published  together  as  a  set,  there  is  not  the  slightest  thread  of  plot  connecting  them; 
rather  they  seem  to  be  grouped  with  one  another  because  all  of  them  deal  in  some  way 
with  the  theme  of  longing — occasionally  in  an  ironic  way,  more  frequently  in  deadly 
earnest. 

In  the  original  piano  version,  Berlioz  intended  the  songs  to  be  performed  by  tenor  or 
mezzo-soprano;  when  he  orchestrated  them,  he  changed  the  keys  of  two  of  them  and 
suggested  different  voice  parts  for  some  of  the  songs  (implying  a  performance  of  the  set 
by  more  than  one  singer).  It  has  always  been  most  common  for  a  single  singer  to  under- 
take the  entire  cycle,  but  the  composer's  suggestions  are  indicated  in  parentheses  here. 
"  Villanelle'  (mezzo-soprano  or  tenor)  is  a  fresh  spring  song  of  simple  contentment.  "Le 
Spectre  de  la  rose'  (contralto)  is  a  conventional  homage  to  the  loved  one:  the  very  rose 
that  lies  on  her  breast  is  the  envy  of  kings.  The  sentimental  image  is  presented  with 
considerable  passion.  "Sur  les  Lagunes:  Lamento"  (baritone  or  contralto  or  mezzo-sopra- 
no), a  threnody  for  a  loved  one  who  has  passed  away,  rocks  gently  in  its  6/8  rhythm, 


Music  and  Real  Estate 

...the  Most  Talked  About  Subjects  at  Tanglewood 


Leslie  J.  Garfield  &  CO.,  Inc.    Townhouses  for  Music  Lovers^ 
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which  might  well  be  an  emblem  for  Charon's  boat,  ferrying  the  lost  one  "on  the  sea" 
that  comes  at  the  end  of  life,  leaving  one  behind  to  mourn.  "'Absence'  (mezzo-soprano 
or  tenor)  is  the  finest  song  of  the  set,  its  simplicity  evoking  an  overpowering  loneliness. 
"A u  Cimetiere:  Clair  de  lune"  (tenor)  begins  with  an  accompaniment  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity that  becomes  more  elaborate  and  shivery  as  the  singer  feels  a  "shade"  brushing 
past  (harmonics  in  the  upper  strings).  "L'lle  inconnue"  is  an  energetic  song  of  the  sea,  an 
offer  to  take  the  "young  beauty"  wherever  she  wishes  to  go.  But  there  is  an  ironic  twist 
when  she  says  that  she  desires  to  go  to  the  land  "where  love  lasts  forever."  The  reply: 
"That  shore  is  little  known." 

The  poems  themselves  are  thoroughly  conventional  in  both  manner  and  substance, 
but  Berlioz's  music  imparts  a  degree  of  feeling  that  covers  a  wide  range.  His  orchestra 
is  small — just  a  handful  of  woodwinds  (counting  the  horns  as  part  of  the  woodwind 
group)  with  a  modest  string  ensemble.  They  practically  never  indulge  in  the  kind  of 
word-painting  that  a  Schubert  might  provide — no  galloping  horses  or  waves  gently  lap- 
ping the  side  of  the  boat.  The  instruments  provide  rhythmic  activity,  delicately  varied 
colors,  and  harmonic  underpinning,  but  for  the  most  part  they  remain  secondary  to  the 
voice.  The  entire  cycle  remains  a  vibrant  monument  to  the  expressive  power  of  melody. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


"Les  Nuits  d'ete" 

Six  poemes  de  Theophile  Gautier 

Villanelle 

Quand  viendra  la  saison  nouvelle, 
Quand  auront  disparu  les  froids, 
Tous  les  deux  nous  irons,  ma  belle, 
Pour  cueillir  le  muguet  aux  bois. 
Sous  nos  pieds  egrenant  les  perles 
Que  Ton  voit  au  matin  trembler, 
Nous  irons  ecouter  les  merles 
Siffler. 

Le  printemps  est  venu,  ma  belle, 

C'est  le  mois  des  amants  beni; 

Et  l'oiseau,  satinant  son  aile, 

Dit  des  vers  au  rebord  du  nid. 

Oh,  viens  done,  sur  ce  banc  de  mousse 

Pour  parler  de  nos  beaux  amours, 

Et  dis-moi  de  ta  voix  si  douce: 

Toujours! 

Loin,  bien  loin,  egarant  nos  courses, 
Faisons  fuir  le  lapin  cache, 
Et  le  daim  au  miroir  des  sources 
Admirant  son  grand  bois  penche, 
Puis  chez  nous  tout  heureux,  tout 

aises, 
En  paniers  enlacant  nos  doigts, 
Revenons,  rapportant  des  fraises 
Des  bois. 


"Summer  Nights" 

Six  poems  by  Theophile  Gautier 

Villanelle 

When  the  season  changes 

And  the  cold  weather  has  gone, 

My  love,  we  will  go  together 

To  pick  lily-of-the-valley  in  the  woods. 

Our  feet  scattering 

The  glittering  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

We  will  go  and  hear 

The  blackbirds  sing. 

The  spring  has  come,  my  love, 
It  is  the  blessed  season  for  lovers; 
And  the  bird,  preening  its  wings, 
Sings  songs  from  the  edge  of  its  nest. 
Oh  come  and  sit  on  the  mossy  bank 
And  talk  of  our  happy  love, 
And  say  to  me  in  your  soft  voice: 
For  ever! 

Far,  far  away,  our  footsteps  wandering, 
We'll  startle  the  rabbit  from  its  hiding, 
And  the  deer  watching  its  great  antlers 
Mirrored  in  the  stream; 
Then  back  home  in  complete  happiness 

and  contentment, 
Our  fingers  entwined,  return 
Carrying  baskets 
Of  wild  strawberries. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Souleve  ta  paupiere  close 
Qu'effleure  en  songe  virginal. 
Je  suis  le  spectre  d'une  rose 
Que  tu  portais  hier  au  bal. 
Tu  me  pris  encor  emperlee 
Des  pleurs  d'argent  de  l'arrosoir, 

Et  parmi  la  fete  etoilee 

Tu  me  promenas  tout  le  soir. 

O  toi,  qui  de  ma  mort  fut  cause, 
Sans  que  tu  puisses  le  chasser, 
Toutes  les  nuits  mon  spectre  rose 
A  ton  chevet  viendra  danser. 
Mais  ne  crains  rien,  je  ne  reclame 
Ni  messe  ni  De  Profundis. 
Ce  leger  parfum  est  mon  ame 
Et  j'arrive  du  paradis. 

Mon  destin  fut  digne  d'envie, 
Et  pour  avoir  un  sort  si  beau 
Plus  d'un  aurait  donne  sa  vie. 
Car  sur  ton  sein  j'ai  mon  tombeau, 
Et  sur  l'albatre  ou  je  repose 

Un  poete  avec  un  baiser 
Ecrivit:  "Ci-git  une  rose 
Que  tous  les  rois  vont  jalouser" 

Sur  les  Lagunes 

Ma  belle  amie  est  morte. 

Je  pleurerai  toujours; 

Sous  la  tombe  elle  emporte 

Mon  ame  et  mes  amours. 

Dans  le  ciel  sans  m'attendre 

Elle  s'en  retourna; 

L'ange  qui  l'emmena 

Ne  voulut  pas  me  prendre. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

La  blanche  creature 

Est  couchee  au  cercueil. 

Comme  dans  la  nature 

Tout  me  parait  en  deuil! 

La  colombe  oubliee. 

Pleure  et  songe  a  l'absent; 

Mon  ame  pleure  et  sent 

Qu'elle  est  depareillee. 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

Sur  moi  la  nuit  immense 
S'etend  comme  un  linceul. 
Je  chante  ma  romance 


The  Spectre  of  the  Rose 

Lift  up  your  eyelids 

That  glow  with  a  maiden  dream. 

I  am  the  ghost  of  a  rose 

Which  you  wore  last  night  at  the  ball. 

You  took  me  still  moist 

And  glistening  from  the  gardener's 

spray, 
And  through  the  sparkling  scene 
You  walked  me  with  you  all  evening. 

Oh  you  who  was  cause  of  my  death: 
without  your  being  able  to  escape  it, 
Night  after  night  my  fragrant  ghost 
Will  come  to  dance  at  your  pillow. 
But  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  exact  no  mass  or  De  Profundis. 
This  faint  perfume  is  my  soul 
And  it  is  from  paradise  that  I  come. 

My  destiny  was  one  to  be  coveted; 

Many  would  give  their  lives 

To  have  a  fate  as  beautiful  as  mine. 

For  my  tomb  is  on  your  breast, 

And  on  the  marbled  whiteness  where 

I  rest 
A  poet  wrote  with  his  kiss: 
"Here  lies  a  rose 
That  kings  will  envy." 

On  the  Lagoons 

My  fair  one  is  dead. 

I  will  weep  always. 

She  has  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb 

My  whole  being  and  all  my  love. 

She  did  not  wait 

But  returned  to  heaven. 

The  angel  that  drew  her  back 

Would  not  take  me  with  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

Her  white  body 

Sleeps  in  the  grave; 

And  now  all  nature 

Seems  to  me  in  mourning. 

The  foresaken  dove  mourns 

And  broods  on  the  departed; 

My  soul  mourns  and  feels 

As  if  cut  in  two. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

The  vast  night  spreads 
Over  me  like  a  shroud. 
I  sing  my  song, 
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Que  le  ciel  entend  seul. 

And  only  the  sky  hears  it. 

Ah,  comme  elle  etait  belle, 

Ah,  how  beautiful  she  was 

Et  comme  je  l'aimais! 

And  how  I  loved  her; 

Je  n'aimerai  jamais 

Never  will  I  love 

Une  femme  autant  quelle. 

A  woman  as  I  have  loved  her. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

Absence 

Absence 

Reviens,  reviens,  ma  bien  amiee! 

Come  back,  come  back  my  beloved. 

Comme  une  fleur  loin  du  soleil 

Like  a  flower  away  from  the  sun. 

La  fleur  de  ma  vie  est  fermee 

The  flower  of  my  life  is  closed  up 

Loin  de  ton  sourire  vermeil. 

Away  from  your  warm  smile. 

Entre  nos  coeurs  quelle  distance! 

What  distance  lies  between  our  hearts; 

Tant  d'espace  entre  nos  baisers! 

So  great  a  gulf  between  our  kisses; 

O  sort  amer!  O  dure  absence! 

Oh  bitter  fate,  oh  cruel  absence, 

O  grands  desirs  inapaises! 

Mighty  desires  unsatisfied. 

Reviens,  reviens,  etc. 

Come  back,  etc. 

D'ici  la-bas  que  de  campagnes, 

From  here  to  there  what  plains  lie 

between, 

Que  de  villes  et  de  hameaux, 

What  towns  and  villages, 

Que  de  vallons  et  de  montagnes, 

What  valleys  and  hills, 

A  lasser  le  pied  des  chevaux! 

To  tire  the  horses'  hooves. 

Reviens,  reviens,  etc. 

Come  back,  etc. 

Au  Cimetiere  (Clair  de  lune) 

In  the  Cemetery  (Moonlight) 

Connaissez-vous  la  blanche  tombe 

Do  you  know  the  white  gravestone 

Ou  flotte  avec  un  son  plaintif 

Which  the  shade  of  a  yew-tree 

L'ombre  d'un  if? 

Touches  like  a  sigh? 

Sur  l'if  une  pale  colombe, 

On  the  yew  a  solitary  white  dove 

Triste  et  seule  au  soleil  couchant, 

As  the  sun  goes  down 

Chante  son  chant: 

Sings  its  sad  song: 

Un  air  maladivement  tendre, 

A  sickly  sweet  air 

A  la  fois  charmant  et  fatal 

At  once  enchanting  and  full  of  doom, 

Que  vois  fait  mal 

Which  affects  you  unpleasantly 

Et  qu'on  voidrait  toujours  entendre; 

And  which  one  would  like  to  listen  to 

for  ever; 

Un  air  comme  en  soupire  aux  cieux 

Like  a  song  sighed  out  to  heaven. 

L'ange  amoureux. 

By  a  love-lorn  angel. 

On  dirait  que  Fame  eveillee 

One  would  think  the  awakened  soul 

Pleure  sous  terre  a  l'unisson 

Wept  under  the  earth 

De  la  chanson, 

In  tune  with  the  song, 

Et  du  malheur  d'etre  oubliee 

And  from  grief  at  being  forgotten 

Se  plaint  dans  un  roucoulement 

Complained  in  a  soft  murmur 

Bien  doucement. 

Like  the  moaning  of  a  dove. 

Sur  les  ailes  de  la  musique 

You  feel  that  a  memory 

On  sent  lentement  revenir 

Is  ebbing  back, 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Un  souvenir, 

Une  ombre,  une  forme  angelique 
Passe  dans  un  rayon  tremblant 
En  voile  blanc. 

Les  belles  de  nuit  demi-closes 
Jettent  leur  parfum  faible  et  doux 
Autour  de  vous, 
Et  le  fantome  aux  molles  poses 
Murmure  en  vous  tendant  les  bras: 
Tu  reviendras! 

Oh  jamais  plus,  pres  de  la  tombe 
Je  n'irai,  quand  descend  le  soir 
Au  manteau  noir, 
Ecouter  la  pale  colombe 
Chanter  sur  la  pointe  de  l'if 
Son  chant  plantifl 

L'lle  inconnue 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

L'aviron  est  d'ivoire, 
Le  pavilion  de  moire, 
Le  gouvernail  d'or  fin. 
J'ai  pour  lest  une  orange, 
Pour  voile  une  aile  d'ange, 
Pour  mousse  un  seraphin. 

Dites,  le  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

Est-ce  dans  la  Baltique? 
Dans  la  mer  Pacifique? 
Dans  Tile  de  Java? 
Ou  bien  est-ce  en  Norvege 
Cueillir  la  fleur  de  neige, 
Ou  la  fleur  dAngsoka? 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 

Menez-moi,  dit  la  belle, 
A  la  rive  fidele 
Ou  Ton  aime  toujours! 
Cette  rive,  ma  chere, 
On  ne  la  connait  guere 
Au  pays  des  amours. 

Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  brise  va  souffler. 


Recalled  by  the  music. 
A  shade,  a  shimmering  form 
Brushes  past  you, 
Shrouded  in  white. 

Round  you, 

From  the  half- open  amaryllis  flowers 

Comes  a  faint  perfume, 

And  the  phantom  whispers  to  you, 

Softly  stretching  out  its  arms: 

You  will  come  back. 

Oh  never  again,  when  the  evening 

Comes  darkly  down, 

Will  I  go  and  stand  near  the  grave 

And  hear  the  pale  dove 

From  the  top  of  the  yew-tree  sing 

Its  plaintive  song! 

The  Unknown  Isle 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

The  oar  is  ivory, 

The  flag  of  silk, 

The  helm  of  fine  gold. 

For  ballast  I  have  an  orange, 

For  sail,  an  angel's  wing, 

For  ship's  boy  a  seraph. 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

Is  it  to  the  Baltic? 

To  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

To  the  Island  of  Java? 

Or  is  it  to  Norway, 

To  pick  the  snowflowers, 

Or  the  flowers  of  Angsoka? 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

Take  me,  the  fair  one  replies, 

To  the  faithful  shore 

Where  love  lasts  for  ever. 

That  shore,  my  dear, 

Is  little  known 

In  the  country  of  love. 

Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 
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Pyotrllyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

First  performance:  November  17,  1888,  St.  Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky  cond.  First  B  SO 
performances:  October  1892,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Berkshire  Festival  performance: 
August  16,  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  11, 
1940,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  8,  2001, 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mariss  Jansons  cond. 

Since  the  premiere  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1878,  ten  years  had  gone  by,  years  in 
which  Tchaikovsky's  international  reputation  was  consolidated,  in  which  he  had  come 
to  feel  the  need  to  give  up  his  teaching  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  so  as  to  have  more 

time  for  composing,  in  which  he  began  to  be  active  as  a  con- 
ductor, in  which  he  finished  Eugene  Onegin  and  three  unsuc- 
cessful but  not  uninteresting  operas  (The  Maid  of  Orleans, 
Mazeppa,  and  The  Sorceress),  in  which  he  composed  the  Violin 
Concerto  and  the  Second  Piano  Concerto,  the  three  orchestral 
suites  and  Mozartiana,  the  Italian  Capriccio,  the  Serenade  for 
Strings,  the  1812  Overture,  the  Vespers  Service,  the  A  minor 
trio,  the  Manfred  Symphony,  and  some  of  his  most  appealing 
songs.  Tchaikovsky  himself  led  the  premiere  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony  on  November  26,  1888,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Fourth  had  been  the  symphony  of  triumph  over  fate 
and  was  in  that  sense,  and  admittedly,  an  imitation  of  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth.  For  Tchaikovsky's  own  Fifth,  we  have  nothing  as  explicitly  revealing  as 
the  correspondence  in  which  he  set  out  the  program  of  the  Fourth  for  his  patroness, 
Nadezhda  von  Meek.  There  is,  however,  a  notebook  page  outlining  a  scenario  for  the 
first  movement:  "Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro.  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts, 
plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX.  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  faith???" 

XXX  is  less  likely  to  be  a  particular  person  than  what  he  usually  refers  to  in  his  diary 
as  Z  or  THAT — his  homosexuality,  which  caused  him  deep  pain  and  which,  in  addi- 
tion, terrified  him  as  a  potential  cause  of  scandal.  To  pursue  Tchaikovsky's  verbal  plan 
through  the  first  movement  as  he  finally  composed  it  is  fruitless.  (He  also  disliked 
attempts  to  interpret  musical  processes  in  too  literal — and  literary — a  manner.)  Clearly, 
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though,  the  theme  with  which  the  clarinets  in  their  lowest  register  begin  the  symphony 
has  a  function  other  than  its  musical  one:  it  will  recur  as  a  catastrophic  interruption  of 
the  second  movement's  love  song,  as  an  enervated  ghost  that  approaches  the  languid 
dancers  of  the  waltz,  and — in  a  metamorphosis  that  is  perhaps  the  symphony's  least 
convincing  musical  and  expressive  gesture — in  majestic  and  blazing  E  major  triumph. 

Tchaikovsky's  wonderful  gift  of  melody,  his  delight  in  "strong  effects"  and  his  skill  at 
bringing  them  off,  his  fire  and  sentiment — these  need  neither  introduction  nor  advoca- 
cy. As  to  the  orchestra,  Tchaikovsky  produces  remarkable  effect  with  remarkable  econo- 
my. His  orchestra  is  anything  other  than  extravagant,  but  the  power  and  vividness  of  its 
fortissimo  is  amazing.  And  what  delight  there  is  in  his  delicate  passages — the  color  of 
the  low  strings  in  the  introduction  (with  those  few -superbly  calculated  interventions  of 
the  second  violins);  the  beautifully  placed  octaves  of  clarinet  and  bassoon  when  the 
Allegro  begins  its  melancholy  and  graceful  song;  the  growls  into  which  that  movement 
subsides  (with  the  timpani  roll  as  the  top  note  in  a  chord  of  cellos,  basses,  and  bassoon); 
the  low  strings  again  in  the  measures  that  introduce  the  second  movement's  famous 
horn  solo;  those  great,  swinging  pizzicato  chords  that  break  the  silence  after  the  cata- 
strophe; those  faintly  buzzing  notes  for  stopped  horns  in  the  waltz;  the  enchantingly 
inventive  filigree  throughout  the  middle  part  of  that  movement;  those  propulsive  chug- 
gings  of  cellos,  basses,  drums,  and  bassoons  in  the  finale;  the  tough  brilliance  of  the 
woodwind  lines  and  the  firmness  of  their  basses. 

The  composer's  own  feelings  about  his  Fifth  Symphony  blew  hot  and  cold,  not  only 
about  the  music  itself,  but  even  as  to  whether  he  might  have  been  "played  out"  as  a 
composer.  Of  course  Tchaikovsky  had  not  written  himself  out.  As  soon  as  he  returned 
from  a  journey  to  Prague,  where  the  experience  of  conducting  the  Fifth  produced  the 
most  depressed  of  all  his  reports  on  that  work  (the  composer's  own  feelings  about  the 
Fifth  blew  hot  and  cold),  he  began  work  on  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  Within  another  year 
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his  finest  operatic  score,  The  Queen  of  Spades,  was  on  its  way,  with  The  Nutcracker  and 
Pathetique  Symphony  yet  to  come. 

Tchaikovsky  begins  the  Fifth  with  a  portentous  introduction.  The  tempo  is  fairly 
slow,  the  colors  (low  clarinets  and  low  strings)  are  dark.  The  theme,  suggestive  here  of  a 
funeral  march,  sticks  easily  in  the  memory.  Let  us  call  it  the  Fate  theme.  Its  rhythm  is 
distinctive  enough  to  be  recognizable  by  itself,  and  that  will  prove  to  be  useful.  The 
introduction  gradually  subsides,  coming  to  a  suspenseful  halt.  When  the  main  part  of 
the  first  movement  begins,  the  tempo  is  quicker  and  the  main  theme  is  new;  nonethe- 
less, we  hear  a  connection  because  the  alternating  chords  of  E  minor  and  A  minor  in 
the  first  twelve  measures  are  the  very  ones  with  which  the  Fate  theme  was  harmonized. 
Tchaikovsky  boils  this  up  to  a  fortississimo  climax,  then  goes  without  break  into  a  new, 
anguished  theme  for  strings  with  characteristic  little  punctuation  marks  for  the  wood- 
winds. With  these  materials  he  builds  a  strong,  highly  energized  movement,  which, 
however,  vanishes  in  utter  darkness. 

In  1939,  Mack  David,  Mack  Davis,  and  Andre  Kostelanetz  came  out  with  a  song 
called  "Moon  Love."  It  had  a  great  tune — by  Tchaikovsky.  It  is  the  one  you  now  hear 
the  horn  play,  better  harmonized  and  with  a  better  continuation.  Before  it  begins,  dense, 
dark  chords  set  mood,  key,  and  pace.  Unlike  the  cobblers  of  "Moon  Love,"  Tchaikovsky 
is  under  no  obligation  to  round  off  the  tune  and  finish  it.  With  a  slight  speeding  up,  it 
devolves  into  a  brief  duet  with  oboe,  before  the  cellos  take  up  the  melody,  the  violins 
expanding  on  what  the  oboe  sang  before.  Flexibility  is  of  the  essence  here:  Tchaikovsky 
indicates  "some  freedom"  ("a/cuna  Hcenza")  as  part  of  his  general  direction  for  this  move- 
ment, instructs  the  horn  soloist  to  play  "doke  con  molto  espressione,"  and  in  addition  con- 
stantly modifies  the  tempo  with  "animando"  "rifenuto,"  "sostenuto"  ucon  moto?  and  the 
like. 

When  he  has  built  some  grand  paragraphs  out  of  the  horn  melody  and  its  various 
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continuations,  Tchaikovsky  speeds  up  the  music  still  more,  at  which  point  the  clarinet 
introduces  an  entirely  new  and  wistful  phrase.  The  spinning  out  of  this  idea  is  brutally 
interrupted  by  the  Fate  theme.  The  music  stops  in  shocked  silence.  The  great  pizzicato 
chords  I  mentioned  earlier  restore  order,  the  violins  take  up  the  horn  melody,  which 
other  instruments  decorate  richly.  Once  again  there  is  a  great  cresting,  and  once  again 
the  Fate  theme  intervenes,  but  this  time  there  is  no  real  recovery.  "Resignation  before 
Fate?" 

In  place  of  a  scherzo,  Tchaikovsky  gives  us  a  graceful,  somewhat  melancholic  waltz. 
Varied  and  inventive  interludes  separate  the  returns  of  the  initial  melody,  and  just  before 
the  end,  the  Fate  theme  ghosts  softly  over  the  stage. 

The  finale  begins  with  the  Fate  theme,  but  heard.now  in  a  quietly  sonorous  E  major. 
This  opening  corresponds  to  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  This  time,  though, 
the  increase  in  tempo  is  greater,  and  the  new  theme  is  possessed  by  an  almost  violent 
energy.  A  highly  charged  sonata  form  movement  unfolds.  Toward  the  end  of  the  reca- 
pitulation, Fate  reappears,  this  time  just  as  a  rhythm.  This  leads  to  an  exciting  and  sus- 
penseful  buildup,  whose  tensions  are  resolved  when  the  Fate  theme  marches  forward  in 
its  most  triumphant  form:  in  major,  fortissimo,  broad,  majestic.  The  moment  of  sus- 
pense just  before  this  grand  arrival  has  turned  out  to  be  a  famous  audience  trap.  The 
grand  B  major  chords  and  the  pause  that  follows  them  represent  a  colon,  not  a  period, 
and  people  who  haven't  really  been  listening  but  have  noticed  that  the  music  has  stopped 
are  liable  to  a  premature  ejaculation  of  applause  at  this  point.  After  the  Fate  theme  has 
made  its  splendid  entrance,  the  music  moves  forward  into  a  headlong  presto,  broaden- 
ing again  for  the  rousing  final  pages. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Hans  Graf 

Hans  Graf  became  the  fifteenth  music  director  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
at  the  start  of  the  2001-02  season.  He  made  his  debut  with  that  orchestra 
in  March  2000  conducting  Schubert's  Great  C  major  Symphony  and  John 
Adam's  Century  Rolls  with  pianist  Emanuel  Ax.  A  week  later,  he  led  the 
orchestra  and  Houston  Symphony  Chorus  in  Orff 's  Carmina  burana.  The 
Austrian-born  conductor  is  also  in  his  sixth  season  as  music  director  of  the 
Calgary  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  his  third  season  with  the  Orchestre 
National  Bordeaux  Aquitaine  in  France.  Mr.  Graf  makes  frequent  guest 
appearances  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincin- 
nati. He  has  conducted  Mosdy  Mozart  at  Lincoln  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Center.  Internationally  he  con- 
ducts in  the  major  concert  halls  of  Scandinavia,  France,  Italy,  England,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
He  has  appeared  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  Orchestra,  the  St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic,  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  He  has  partic- 
ipated in  such  major  European  festivals  as  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  Savonlinna  (Fin- 
land's Opera  Festival),  Bregenz,  Vienna,  and  Salzburg.  Mr.  Graf  first  conducted  the  Vienna 
State  Opera  in  1981  and  has  since  appeared  at  major  opera  houses  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris, 
and  Rome.  His  extensive  opera  repertory  includes  several  premieres.  His  discography  in- 
cludes Mozart's  complete  symphonies  and  the  premiere  recording  of  Zemlinsky's  opera  Es 
war  einmal,  all  on  the  Capriccio  label.  Other  recordings  have  appeared  on  the  EMI,  Orfeo, 
Erato,  and  JVC  labels.  Hans  Graf  studied  the  violin  with  his  father  from  the  age  of  six.  By 
the  time  he  finished  high  school  with  a  diploma  in  piano,  he  had  decided  to  make  music  his 
career.  Through  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  both  musicians,  he  discovered  the  orchestra 
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repertory  and  began  to  envision  his  future  as  a  conductor.  Mr.  Graf  trained  in  Vienna  and 
Italy.  His  international  career  was  enhanced  in  1979  when  he  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the 
Karl  Bohm  Competition.  In  1984  he  was  appointed  music  director  of  the  Mozarteum  Or- 
chestra of  Salzburg,  a  post  he  held  for  ten  years.  Hans  Graf  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  March  1993  and  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August  1997.  His  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  appearance  was  in  August  2000,  when  he  led  the  BSO  in  music  of  Mennin,  Beethoven, 
and  Mendelssohn.  In  March  2002  he  conducted  the  orchestra  in  the  world  premiere  perform- 
ances of  Michael  Colgrass's  Crossworlds,  a  BSO  commission.  This  summer,  in  addition  to  his 
two  BSO  concerts  this  weekend,  Mr.  Graf  will  lead  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
in  Ravel's  second  Daphnis  et  Chloe  suite  as  part  of  this  coming  Tuesday  night's  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  concert. 


Susan  Graham 

Susan  Graham  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  sought  after  singers  of  our 
time  for  her  imaginative  portrayals  of  the  most  demanding  lyric  mezzo- 
soprano  roles  and  her  compelling  interpretations  of  art  song  and  sym- 
phonic literature  on  the  world's  leading  concert  and  recital  stages,  and  on 
recordings.  In  September  2001  she  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  with  performances  of  Mozart's  Idomeneo  under 
the  direction  of  James  Levine;  in  October  2001  she  joined  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Mendelssohn's  A  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream  on  Opening  Night  of  Mr.  Ozawa's  final  season  as  BSO  music  director.  Also 
this  season  she  performed  songs  in  recital  with  pianist  Malcom  Martineau  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
London,  Lisbon,  and  Amsterdam,  among  other  cities;  reprised  her  role  of  Idamante  in  Ido- 
meneo at  the  Palais  Gamier  in  Paris  under  conductor  Ivan  Fischer,  and  traveled  to  the  Theatre 
de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels  for  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  under  Antonio  Pappano.  This 
year  Ms.  Graham  also  appears  at  the  Vail  Valley  Music  Festival,  Blossom  Festival,  and  at  the 
opening  gala  for  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  at  Lincoln  Center.  She  will  be  featured  in  Ario- 
dante  with  Houston  Grand  Opera  in  October.  In  September  2000,  Ms.  Graham  starred  as 
Sister  Helen  Prejean  in  the  world  premiere  of  Jake  Heggie's  and  Terrence  McNally's  Dead 
Man  Walking  at  San  Francisco  Opera.  In  the  1999-2000  season  she  created  the  role  of  Jordan 
Baker  in  John  Harbison's  opera  The  Great  Gatsby  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  most  re- 
cent additions  to  Ms.  Graham's  discography  are  the  recording  of  Dead  Man  Walking  and  a 
disc  of  fin  de  siecle  French  operetta.  Other  recordings  include  a  prizewinning  CD  of  Gluck 
and  Mozart  arias  entitled  II  tenero  momento,  songs  of  Ned  Rorem  (both  Erato),  and  songs  of 
Reynaldo  Hahn  on  Sony  Classical.  Her  recording  of  Les  Nuits  d'ete  is  with  John  Nelson  and 
the  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Born  in  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  Susan  Graham 
studied  at  Texas  Tech  University  and  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  A  winner  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  National  Council  Auditions,  she  received  the  Schwabacher  Award  from  the 
San  Francisco  Opera's  Merola  Program  and  a  Career  Grant  from  the  Richard  Tucker  Foun- 
dation. In  2001  she  was  honored  with  the  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Arts  and  Letters  by  the 
French  Government,  recognizing  eminent  artists  and  writers  who  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  furthering  the  arts  in  France  and  throughout  the  world.  Susan  Graham  made  her 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  November  1994  with  music  of  Berlioz  led  by  Seiji 
Ozawa,  also  performing  with  the  BSO  in  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo  the  following  month.  She 
has  since  returned  for  appearances  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood,  singing  music  of 
Debussy,  Ravel  (the  Child  in  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges),  Mozart,  Strauss,  and  Mahler. 
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2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  8:30 
JEFFREY  TATE  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegro  grazioso 

ANDRE  WATTS 


RAVEL 
ELGAR 


INTERMISSION 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 

Cockaigne  (In  London  Town),  Concert 
overture,  Opus  40 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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Week  4 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 

First  public  performance:  November  9, 1881,  Budapest,  National  Theater  Orchestra, 
Alexander  Erkel  cond.,  Brahms,  soloist.  First  B SO  performances:  March  1884,  Georg 
Henschel  cond.,  B.J.  Lang,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  9, 1941,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  cond.,  Leonard  Shure,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August 
20,  2000,  Federico  Cortese  cond.,  Nelson  Freire,  soloist. 

When  Johannes  Brahms  sent  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  (completed  in  1881)  to 
his  friend  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg,  he  called  it  "a  tiny,  tiny  piano  concerto  with  a 
tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo."  When  he  discussed  it  with  his  friend  Theodor  Billroth 

(the  surgeon  and  violist  to  whom  he  dedicated  two  of  his  three 
string  quartets),  he  referred  to  it  as  "a  few  small  piano  pieces." 
Of  course  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  for  here  is 
a  work  of  truly  magnificent  proportions  and  imposing  charac- 
ter, four  movements  rather  than  the  traditional  three,  almost 
but  not  quite  a  "piano  symphony,"  as  Heinz  Becker  has  noted. 
Despite  four  symphonies,  two  piano  concertos,  overtures,  sere- 
nades, and  a  violin  concerto,  Brahms  was  also  a  fine  composer 
of  vocal  music  (but  no  operas).  In  the  Second  Piano  Concerto, 
one  can  hear  all  the  vocality  of  his  songs  as  well  as  the  inti- 
macy of  his  chamber  music,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  his  other 
orchestral  works.  The  reason  for  this  may  well  He  in  his  extraordinary  use  of  a  standard 
orchestra  and  the  soloist's  interaction  with  it. 

Brahms  composed  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  the  summer  of  1881  but  had  be- 
gun sketching  it  as  early  as  1878,  incorporating  into  it  the  unwieldy  scherzo  he  had  ini- 
tially composed  for  his  Violin  Concerto  but  abandoned  to  make  that  work  more  con- 
cise. The  piano  concerto  was  not  published  until  1882,  but  Brahms  meanwhile  gave 
numerous  performances  of  it  with  Ignaz  Briill  in  its  two-piano  version  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  tryouts  from  manuscript  copy,  notably  with  Hans  von  Bulow.  The  official  pre- 
miere took  place  in  Budapest  with  the  composer  at  the  piano.  Brahms  dedicated  his 
Second  Piano  Concerto  to  Eduard  Marxsen  (1806-87),  who  taught  him  both  piano  and 
composition,  and  whose  advice  Brahms  sought  throughout  his  life. 


Tanglewood 

Lenox,  MA 


August  30  -September  1 


'^snsfc 


Tanglewood 

n      ..      ,2002 


Jazz  Festival 


The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet,  Diana  Krall,  Marion  McPartland's 

"Piano  Jazz",  Arturo  Sandoval,  and  more! 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW! 
Ticket  Prices:  $i4-$5i 

Sponsored  by  (888)  266-1200  •  WWW.bsO.org 

Fidelity  i^/j^  Investments 
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2002  season 
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Each  summer  Days  in  the  Arts 
(DARTS)  gives  nearly  400  students 
from  diverse  backgrounds  the  chance 
to  spend  a  week  in  the  Berkshires 
immersed  in  the  arts.  Open  to  middle 
school  students,  DARTS  helps  children 
explore  the  many  ways  the  arts  can 
enrich  their  lives.  DARTS  participants 
select  a  subject  for  intensive  study  and 

may  spend 
the  morning 
painting  or 
sculpting, 
dancing  in 
a  studio, 
singing  with 
a  choral  group,  or  rehearsing  with  an 
instrumental  ensemble.  In  the  after- 
noons they  visit  Berkshire  cultural 
organizations  such  as  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow,  the  Norman  Rockwell 
Museum,  or  Shakespeare  &:  Co. 
Individual,  corporate,  and  foundation 
support  is  essential  to  the  continuation 
and  success  of  Days  in  the  Arts.  For 
more  information  about  contributing 
to  DARTS,  contact  J.  Carey 
Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development, 
at  Tanglewood,  at  413-637-5260.  For 
information  about  participating  in 
DARTS,  contact  the  Days  in  the  Arts 
office  at  413-637-5375. 


ays  in  the  Arts 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  following 
donors  who  have  provided  significant 
support  for  the  Days  in  the  Arts 
program  in  the  past  year. 

Annual  Operating  Gifts  to  DARTS 

$50,000  and  above 
Carol  and  Joseph  Reich, 
in  honor  of  Nan  Kay 

$10,000  to  $49,999 
Associated  Grantmakers  of 

Massachusetts  Summer  Fund 
Fidelity  Foundation 
Roger  and  Myrna  Landay 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial  Foundation 
Irene  E.  and  George  A.  Davis  Foundation 
Abraham  Perlman  Foundation 

Dr.  Deanna  Spielberg 

$5,000  to  $9,999 
The  Barr  Foundation 
Hyams  Foundation 

$2,000  to  $4,999 
FleetBoston  Foundation 
Helen  G.  Hauben  Foundation 
Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation 
Mrs.  Marion  S.  Palm 

DARTS  Funds  in  the  BSO  Endowment 

Paul  D.  and  Lori  A.  Deninger  DARTS 

Scholarship  Fund 
Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 
Renee  Rapaporte  DARTS 

Scholarship  Fund 


AT  TANGLEWOOD 
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The  listener  is  captured  instantly  as  the  solo  horn  plays  an  opening,  eminently  sing- 
able melody  that  lingers  in  the  ear,  perhaps  even  longer  than  any  single  phrase  played  by 
the  piano  throughout  the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  gentle  interaction  of  the  piano  with  the 
horn  in  two  question- and- answer  phrases  seems  equally  suspended  in  space  and  time 
(the  movement  is  marked  "Allegro  non  troppo" — "fast,  but  not  too. . .").  This  is  followed 
by  a  still-gentle  countermelody  in  winds  and  strings,  after  which  the  piano  is  allowed  to 
stretch,  yawn,  and  crank  itself  up,  if  you  will,  before  a  "proper"  exposition  with  the  entire 
complement  is  begun,  now  taking  up  the  themes  of  the  opening  bars.  In  fact,  the  notion 
of  a  solo  instrument  having  the  first  word  is  de  rigueur  for  the  entire  piece:  the  piano  has 
the  first  word  in  the  second-movement  scherzo,  and  the  solo  cello  takes  charge  in  the 
third  movement,  unfolding  the  most  rapturously  beautiful  theme — one  the  piano  never 
takes  up,  but,  as  Malcolm  McDonald  points  out  so  elegantly,  only  "wreathes  it  and 
muses  upon  its  harmonic  background."  In  the  last  movement,  the  piano  announces  the 
"dance,"  accompanied  only  by  the  sparest  of  lines  in  the  violas. 

The  Second  Concerto  is  a  work  that  requires  good  sitzfeisch  on  the  soloist's  part, 
perhaps  even  more  than  is  required  by  the  intricate  dexterity  of  Brahms's  First  Piano 
Concerto.  McDonald  calls  the  second  concerto  a  "paradoxical"  score;  yet  of  the  many 
works  by  Brahms  to  which  scholars  have  devoted  pages  of  attention,  this  is  surely 
among  the  least  dissected.  Brahms,  who  undoubtedly  knew  best,  called  its  key — B-flat 
major — an  "udder  which  has  always  yielded  good  milk  before"  (as  in,  for  example,  the 
Opus  18  string  sextet  and  the  Opus  67  string  quartet).  Surely  this  is  no  less  true  in  the 
work  McDonald  calls  "  Uberkammermusik" — "chamber  music  discourse  writ  large  into 
the  orchestral  medium." 

— Helen  M.  Greenwald 


Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937) 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 

Composed  originally  for  piano  solo  in  1911  (premiered  by  Louis  Aubert,  May  1911);  orches- 
trated in  1912  (premiered  April  1912,  Theatre  du  Chdtelet,  Paris,  as  accompaniment  to  the 
ballet  "Adelaide,  ou  Le  Langage  desfleurs").  First  B SO  performances:  March  1921,  Pierre 
Monteux  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance:  July  19,  1975,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.  Only 
other  Tanglewood  performance:  August  29,  1986,  Ozawa  cond. 

As  with  so  many  of  his  other  orchestral  works,  Ravel  wrote  the  "Noble  and  Senti- 
mental Waltzes"  first  for  piano,  probably  with  no  particular  intention  of  orchestrating 
them  at  all.  The  work  was  first  performed  by  Louis  Aubert  in  May  1911  without  an 

announcement  of  the  composer's  name.  Speculation  as  to  the 
author's  identity  ranged  from  Satie  to  Kodaly.  Once  the  com- 
poser's name  was  revealed,  Ravel  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mile. 
Trouhanova's  ballet  company  to  orchestrate  the  work  to  ac- 
company a  ballet.  He  did  so  very  quickly,  and  Adelaide,  ou  Le 
Langage  desfleurs  had  four  gala  performances  at  the  Theatre 
du  Chatelet  in  April  1912  (on  a  program  with  Dukas's  La  Peri 
and  d'Indy's  Istar).  After  a  revival  in  1916,  the  ballet  failed  to 
hold  the  stage;  this  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising,  since  it  was 
laden  with  a  rather  silly  scenario  in  which  a  flirtatious  prima 
donna  presents  a  series  of  flowers  (symbolizing  some  emotion 
or  characteristic)  alternately  to  her  suitors,  the  noble  duke  and  the  amorous  Loredan. 
But  the  musical  score  stands  firmly  on  its  own  without  the  dubious  benefit  of  the  narra- 
tive elements,  and  it  has  become  firmly  established  (both  in  its  original  piano  version 
and  in  orchestral  dress)  as  a  concert  piece. 
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Probably  more  than  any  other  dance  or  rhythmic  pattern,  the  3/4  lilt  of  the  waltz 
characterizes  the  nineteenth  century  and  romanticism.  Certainly  from  at  least  the  time 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  until  World  War  I,  the  waltz  was  the  dance  craze 
that  dominated  Europe  and  America,  first  as  a  somewhat  scandalous  new  dance  that 
caused  fathers  to  worry  about  their  daughters  (it  was,  after  all,  the  first  social  dance  in 
which  the  partners  assumed  an  embrace  position),  eventually  as  a  familiar  and  well-loved 
dance  for  the  elders,  while  the  younger  fry  turned  to  something  else  that  was  newly 
scandalous  in  its  turn.  The  occasional  waltz  songs  of  an  Offenbach,  the  strings  of  waltzes 
conceived  by  both  the  elder  and  younger  Johann  Strauss  for  dancing  in  Viennese  cafes 
of  mid-century,  the  vibrant  ballet  waltzes  of  a  Tchaikovsky,  were  becoming,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  slow  waltz  songs  in  charming  Ruritanian  operettas,  melt- 
ingly  sentimental  but  wondrously  evocative  when  properly  used  (for  example,  the  prin- 
cipal waltz  song  in  Lehar's  The  Merry  Widow,  or  Victor  Herbert's  "Kiss  me  again"  in 
Mile.  Modiste). 

Ravel's  suite  of  waltzes  is  an  amazingly  objective  summary  of  the  waltz  tradition,  a 
jeu  d'esprit  that  probably  had  no  further  aim,  when  first  conceived,  than  taking  the  waltz 
medium  almost  as  a  "found  object"  and  working  with  it  as  a  modeler  might  with  his 
clay.  This  intention  is  signaled  by  the  epigraph  that  Ravel  put  at  the  head  of  his  score, 


Five  Saturday  Nights 
to  Sing  About! 

Hear  great  choral  masterpieces  performed 

by  a  chorus  of  225  voices,  prominent 

soloists,  renowned  conductors  and  the 

Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra. 

JULY  13  -  Nicholas  Cleobury,  conductor 
An  Evening  at  the  Opera 

JULY  20  -  Duain  Wolfe,  conductor 
OrfF  -  Carmina  Burana 

JULY  27  -  J.  Reilly  Lewis,  conductor 
Haydn  -  The  Creation 

AUGUST  3  -Vance  George,  conductor 
Works  by  Mozart,  Verdi  and  Handel 

AUGUST  10  -  Jane  Glover,  conductor 
Brahms  -  Requiem 

Saturday  Concerts  at  8:00  p.m. 

PREPs:  Free  pre-concert  talks  at  6:45  p.m. 

Festival  Box  Office:  413.  229.  1999 

Tickets:  $22  -  $30 

BERKSHIRE  CHQRAL  FESTIVAL 

245  North  Undermountain  Road,  Sheffield,  MA 
www.choralfest.org 
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drawn  from  Henri  de  Regnier:  "Le plaisir  delicieux  et  toujours  nouveau  d'une  occupation 
inutile'  ("the  delicious  and  ever-new  pleasure  of  a  useless  occupation").  The  score  alter- 
nates faster  and  more  vigorous  waltzes  (presumably  the  "noble"  ones)  with  slower  and 
more  evocative  movements  ("sentimental").  The  opening  waltz  is  unusually  acerbic  in 
harmonic  character  (especially  for  a  genre  so  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  sugary 
harmonies);  Ravel  makes  use  of  appoggiaturas  and  added  dissonances  of  the  seventh, 
ninth,  and  eleventh  to  reduce  the  sugar  content  considerably.  No.  2  is  more  fragile,  fea- 
turing a  delicate  little  melody  on  the  flute.  The  third  has  a  broader  swing,  with  rhythmic 
patterns  often  extending  over  two  bars  in  the  manner  of  Tchaikovsky;  the  oboe  gets  the 
main  tune.  No.  4  continues  this  broader  rhythm  but  in  more  animated  fashion,  more  in 
the  style  of  a  Viennese  waltz.  It  has  hints  of  the  raciness  of  the  later  Viennese  operettas. 
The  fifth  waltz  is  slower,  more  delicate,  essentially  an  interlude.  No.  6  is  extremely  fast 
and  harbors  rhythmic  complexities  in  its  written-out  alternations  of  3/2  and  6/4  meters 
(a  kind  of  rhythmic  shift  often  employed  in  waltzes,  but  rarely  notated  so  explicitly). 
Ravel  himself  regarded  No.  7  as  one  of  his  finest  creations;  it  begins  tentatively  and 
blossoms  into  a  charming  freshness  of  melody  that  builds  to  an  exhilarating  climax. 
Such  an  ending  virtually  requires  a  coda.  Ravel's  Epilogue  casts  one  more  retrospective 
glance  in  slow  waltz  style  with  imaginative  and  evocative  orchestral  coloration.  This 
envoi  is  a  final  sophisticated  tribute  to  the  long  waltz  tradition — a  tradition  that  Ravel 
himself  was  to  destroy  with  the  violent  satire  of  La  Valse  in  less  than  a  decade. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Edward  Elgar  (1857-1934) 

Cockaigne  (In  London  Town),  Concert  overture,  Opus  40 

First  performance'.  June  20,  1901,  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  Elgar  cond.  First  B  SO 
performances:  November  1901,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  (American  premiere,  though  per- 
formed simultaneously  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Theodore  Thomas). 

This  is  the  first  Tanglewood performance. 

Etymologists  have  never  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Cockaigne  for  that  imaginary  land  of  luxurious  idleness  where  the  rivers  are  of  wine, 
houses  are  built  of  cake  and  sweetmeats,  roast  geese  wander  invitingly  about  the  streets, 
spitted  and  buttered  larks  fall  from  the  sky,  and  where  everything  in  the  stores  is  to  be 

had  for  nothing.  Notion  and  name  are  both  medieval,  and  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  records  1824  as  the  date  when 
Cockaigne  was  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  city  of  London, 
apparently  as  a  result  of  confusion  with  Cockney.  (One  thing 
the  etymologists  do  agree  about  is  that  Cockaigne  and  Cock- 
ney don't  really  have  anything  to  do  with  each  other.)  At  any 
rate,  Elgar 's  Cockaigne  is,  as  the  subtitle  of  his  concert  over- 
ture indicates,  not  the  satirical  Utopia  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
the  great  city  he  first  began  to  visit  in  his  twenties. 

In  1889,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  Elgar  moved  to  London, 
but  in  June  1891  returned  to  Malvern  in  his  home  county  of 
Worcestershire.  In  1910  the  Elgars  took  an  apartment  in  London,  buying  a  house  a  year 
later.  Alice  Elgar  was  happy  there,  but  he  was  not:  "I  am  sick  of  towns,"  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Frank  Schuster.  In  1923,  three  years  after  Lady  Elgar 's  death,  an  event  that  came 
close  to  destroying  him  altogether  and  that  in  effect  did  bring  to  an  end  his  career  as  a 
composer,  he  moved  from  the  capital  for  good,  returning  to  spend  the  last  decade — "a 
long  and  slow  diminuendo,"  his  biographer  Michael  Kennedy  calls  that  time — near  his 
own  Worcester.  About  London  he  had  mixed  feelings,  as  it  had  about  him,  treating  him 
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now  royally  and  now  with  indifference,  cosseting  him  one  year  and  buffeting  him  another, 
but  Cockaigne  is  a  memorial  only  of  his  affection  for  the  place  where  so  often  he  had 
heard  music  for  the  first  time,  adding  "another  treasure. .  .to  a  life's  experience." 

In  fact,  he  wrote  Cockaigne  in  a  moment  of  depression,  his  great  oratorio  The  Dream 
ofGerontius  having  just  failed  miserably  at  its  premiere  in  Birmingham;  and  he  was,  more- 
over, terribly  worried  about  money.  But  there  was  this  request  from  the  Philharmonic 
Society  to  be  attended  to,  and  Elgar  sat  down  and  produced  something  "cheerful  and 
Londony:  'stouty  and  steaky',"  as  he  told  August  Jaeger,  the  "Nimrod"  of  his  Enigma 
Variations.  On  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  he  quoted  Piers  Plowman:  "Meteless  and 
moneless  on  Malverne  Hills."  The  London  public  loved  it,  but  interestingly,  it  too  was 
one  of  the  works  of  Elgar  s  championed  on  the  continent  by  German  conductors  like 
Steinbach,  Strauss,  Richter,  and  Weingartner. 

There  is  no  scenario  or  story  to  Cockaigne,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  surrender  to  Elgar  s 
powers  of  suggestion  of  the  pride  and  the  cheek  of  Londoners,  the  bells  of  its  churches, 
the  bands  and  the  carriages  passing  through  its  streets,  and  quiet,  moonlit  squares  for 
lovers  to  meet.  Incidentally,  it  is  the  broad  theme  for  (almost)  full  orchestra  about  a 
minute  into  the  piece  that  provided  the  first  occasion  for  Elgar  s  famous  and  so  charac- 
teristic marking  "nobilmente." 

The  dedication — "to  my  many  friends,  The  Members  of  British  Orchestras" — is 
worth  a  moment's  stopping.  Elgar  was  a  violinist  who  decided  after  hearing  the  German 
virtuoso  August  Wilhelmj  play  that  he  did  not  have  the  stuff  of  which  a  career  could  be 
made,  but  who  earned  some  of  the  bread  of  his  early  years  in  orchestras  at  the  Three 
Choirs  Festivals  which  would  later  be  glorified  by  the  performance  of  his  own  cantatas 
and  oratorios.  He  was  also  a  conductor  whose  career  began  when  he  was  in  his  twenties 
and  in  charge  of  the  band  at  the  County  of  Worcester  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Powick.  He 
learned  how  to  arrange  Beethoven  symphonic  movements  and  popular  quadrilles  for 
that  oddly  put  together  ensemble  of  piccolo,  flute,  clarinet,  a  pair  of  cornets,  euphoni- 
um, rather  too  many  violins,  and  one  each  of  viola,  cello,  bass,  and  piano.  It  was  the 
beginning  for  him  of  an  unsurpassed  virtuosity  in  writing  for  orchestra:  "I  never  have  to 
alter  anything,"  he  was  able  to  boast  later  on.  But  his  orchestra  writing  is  informed  not 
only  with  fantasy  and  skill,  but  with  feeling  for  what  it  is  like  to  play  in  an  orchestra.  No 
one  else  has  ever  so  consistently  treated  second  violins  as  though  they,  too,  were  musi- 
cians and  human  creatures,  and  two  generations  of  British  players  remembered  his  some- 
times saying  to  them  at  rehearsal,  "Here,  I  wrote  this  specially  for  you."  From  scherzando 
opening  to  proud  finish,  Cockaigne  is  replete  with  that  brilliance  and  that  humanity. 

— Michael  Steinberg 
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GUEST  ARTISTS 

Jeffrey  Tate 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Tate  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 
qualified  as  a  doctor  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  London.  However,  music 
had  always  been  a  great  interest,  and  in  1970  he  joined  the  music  staff  at 
Covent  Garden.  Among  the  conductors  with  whom  he  worked  there  were 
Solti,  Davis,  Kempe,  Kleiber,  and  Pritchard.  In  1976  he  assisted  Boulez  at 
Bayreuth  in  the  centenary  Ring  cycle  and  worked  with  Karajan  in  Salz- 
burg. He  made  his  public  debut  as  a  conductor  in  1978  with  Carmen  at 
the  Goteborg  Opera.  At  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Dr.  Tate  has 
conducted  new  productions  of  Lulu,  Peter  Grimes,  and  the  Ring  cycle  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France,  a  production  also  presented  in  Adelaide,  Australia  (the  Australian  pre- 
miere of  the  complete  Ring)  to  international  acclaim.  He  also  conducted  new  productions  of 
Mahagonny  and  Wozzeck  at  Opera  de  la  Bastille  in  Paris.  In  March  1996,  Maestro  Tate  re- 
opened the  Opera  Palais  Gamier  in  Paris  with  a  new  production  of  Cost  fan  tutte.  In  Sep- 
tember 1996  he  conducted  Die  Walkure  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Ares.  Recent  seasons 
have  also  included  a  new  production  of  Parsifal  in  Bonn,  The  Flying  Dutchman  at  Rome 
Opera,  Ariadne  aufNaxos  in  Turin,  his  acclaimed  La  Scala  debut  with  Peter  Grimes,  Nono's 
Intolleranza  at  the  Opera  of  Cologne,  where  he  also  started  a  new  Ring  cycle  with  Rheingold 
and  Die  Walkure,  and  Parsifal  in  Australia.  He  has  also  conducted  concerts  with  the  Maggio 
Musicale  in  Florence,  Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  Orchestra  Sinfonica 
della  RAI  in  Turin,  the  Israel,  Stockholm,  and  Los  Angeles  philharmonics,  Danish  Radio 
Orchestra,  Dresdner  Philharmonie,  and  the  Rundfunk-Sinfonieorchester  Berlin,  among 
others.  Future  projects  include  Capriccio  at  Turin's  Teatro  Regio;  the  continuation  of  the 
Cologne  Ring  cycle  with  Siegfried  and  Gotterdammerung,  The  Turn  Of  The  Screw  at  Geneva's 
Grand  Theatre;  Der  Rosenkavalier  and  Tannhauser  at  La  Scala,  and  concerts  with  most  of  the 
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WALTER  PISTON 

SOCIETY  MEMBER 

MRS.  THOMAS 

PERRY  and  her  late 

husband  Tod  have 

known  the  Symphony 

^H 

and  Tanglewood  for 

most  of  their  lives. 

Tod  Perry  was  the 

executive  director  of 
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a  legacy  for  both  the 

Tanglewood  Music 
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Center  and  European 
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music 


Many  years  ago,  my  husband 
Tod  and  I  had  Symphony  Hall  seats  behind  Walter  Piston,  who  was  the 
director  of  Harvard's  music  program.  We  became  friendly  with  him, 
and  so  many  other  people.  Eventually,  we  decided  to  give  a  life  income 
gift  because  of  the  musicians.  It  just  makes  sense,  this  pooled  income 
fund.  The  Symphony  has  been  such  a  large  part  of  our  lives,  and  now 
that  Tod  is  gone,  this  beautiful  Tanglewood  is  my  great  love.  Giving  a 
special  planned  gift  keeps  this  number  one  orchestra  lively." 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


The  Walter  Piston  Society 

It's  so  easy  to  arrange  a  life  income  gift  with  the  BSO,  the  Pops,  or  Tanglewood. 
Just  call  the  Planned  Giving  Office  at  (617)  638-9269  or  (888)  266-1492,  ext.  269. 
You  can  set  up  your  gift  annuity  with  appreciated  stock  and  take  a  hefty  tax 
deduction.  You  may  receive  payments  annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarterly,  and 
they  can  be  deposited  automatically  in  your  checking  or  savings  account. 


world's  important  orchestras.  His  discography  includes  Arabella,  Hansel  und  Gretel,  Les  Contes 
d'Hoffmann,  Lulu,  Mozart's  piano  concertos  with  Mitsuko  Uchida,  all  the  Mozart  symphonies 
with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  major  orchestral  works  of  Elgar  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  with  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic.  Dr.  Tate  has  been  named  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  and  Chevalier 
des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  as  well  as  C.B.E./Commander  of  the  British  Empire.  He  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  April  1986  and  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August 
1989.  Dr.  Tate  has  returned  to  Tanglewood  frequently  since  then,  most  recendy  in  July  2000 
conducting  music  of  Wagner,  Schumann,  and  Haydn. 


Andre  Watts 

Andre  Watts  burst  upon  the  music  world  at  age  sixteen,  when  Leonard 
Bernstein  chose  him  to  make  his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
in  their  Young  People's  Concerts,  broadcast  nationwide  on  CBS-TV.  Two 
weeks  later,  Bernstein  asked  him  to  substitute  at  the  last  minute  for  the 
ailing  Glenn  Gould  in  performances  of  Liszt's  E-flat  piano  concerto  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Watts  has  appeared  frequently  on  nu- 
merous television  programs  produced  by  PBS,  the  BBC,  and  the  Arts  and 
Entertainment  Network,  performing  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Boston  Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra,  and  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  among  others.  His  1976  New  York  recital,  aired 
in  the  series  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center,"  was  the  first  full-length  recital  broadcast  in  the 
history  of  television.  His  broadcast  performance  at  the  38th  Casals  Festival  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  nominated  for  an  Emmy  Award.  His  most  recent  television  appearances  were  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  that  orchestra's  100th  Anniversary  Gala,  and  with  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  for  its  opening  concerts  of  the  2001-02  season.  Mr.  Watts 
makes  regular  visits  to  festivals  including  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  Saratoga,  the  Mann  Music 
Center,  Mostly  Mozart,  and  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  He  performs  frequently  with  the  leading 
orchestras  of  the  world.  During  the  2002-03  season,  Mr.  Watts  performs  with  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  as  well  as  the  National,  Detroit,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  and 
San  Diego  symphonies;  tours  Florida  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony;  plays  recitals  at  Lincoln 
Center  and  Chicago's  Orchestra  Hall;  and  appears  at  the  Proms  in  London  with  Leonard 
Slatkin  and  the  BBC  Symphony.  Mr.  Watts's  latest  recordings  include  both  Liszt  piano  con- 
certos and  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  Andrew  Lit- 
ton, and  Tchaikovsky's  Concerto  No.  1  and  Saint-Saens's  Concerto  No.  2  with  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  and  Yoel  Levi,  both  on  Telarc.  Solo  recordings  include  "The  Chopin  Recital" 
(named  "CD  of  the  Month"  by  Stereo  Review)  and  "The  Schubert  Recital,"  both  on  Angel/ 
EMI.  He  is  also  included  in  the  Philips  "Great  Pianists  of  the  20th  Century"  series.  A  much- 
honored  artist  who  has  played  before  royalty  in  Europe  and  heads  of  government  in  nations 
all  over  the  world,  Andre  Watts  was  selected  to  receive  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  in  1988.  At 
age  twenty- six,  he  was  the  youngest  person  ever  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale 
University,  and  he  has  since  received  honorary  doctorates  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Miami  University  of  Ohio,  Albright  College,  Brandeis  University,  Trinity  College,  and 
the  Juilliard  School.  The  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  honored  Mr. 
Watts  with  its  Distinguished  Alumni  Award  and  an  honorary  doctorate.  He  has  been  artist- 
in-residence  at  the  University  of  Maryland  since  the  2000-01  season.  Andre  Watts  made  his 
BSO  debut  in  January  1969  and  his  Tanglewood  debut  that  July.  His  frequent  Tanglewood 
visits  include  annual  appearances  from  1992  through  2000,  including  his  most  recent,  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Concerto  here  in  August  2000.  Mr.  Watts's  Steinway  piano 
is  provided  by  the  Mary  Schwendeman  Concert  Service. 
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he  Opening  of  the 

Boston  Symphony 
Broadcast  Archives 

A 12CD  box  set  including  over  15  hours  of 
music,  featuring  every  BSO  music  director 
since  Pierre  Monteux,  notes,  and  a 
substantial  commemorative 
booklet. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

Call:  888  266  1200  •  617  266  1200 
Fax:  617  638  9307 
Online:  www.bso.org 

$225  plus  applicable  tax  and  shipping 

Or,  to  receive  an  order  form,  please  write  to: 

Symphony  Shop,  Symphony  Hall, 

301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Credit  card  payment  required  for  all  online  and  phone  orders 

Available  at: 

Tanglewood  Glass  House  Gift  Shops,  Lenox,  MA 

Symphony  Hall  Shop,  Boston,  MA 

Selected  Virgin  Megastores,  North  American 

locations  including  the  new  Boston  store 

on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  2:30 
HANS  GRAF  conducting 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

Allegro 

Romanza 

Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

FRANK  BRALEY 


INTERMISSION 


Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 


Requiem 
Dies  irae 
Tuba  mirum 
Rex  tremendae 
Recordare 
Confutatis 
Lacrimosa 


Domine  Jesu 
Hostias 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus  Dei 
Lux  aeterna 


HEIDI  GRANT  MURPHY,  soprano 
PAULA  RASMUSSEN,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  MARK  AINSLEY,  tenor 
JONATHAN  LEMALU,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  40. 

This  afternoon  s  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performance  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

First  performance:  February  11, 1785,  Vienna,  Mehlgrube  Casino,  Mozart,  soloist.  First 
B  SO  performances:  February  1886,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach,  soloist. 
First  Tanglewood performance:  July  16,  1961,  Charles  Munch  cond.,  Seymour  Lipkin, 
soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  9,  1995,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Mitsuko 
Uchida,  soloist. 

On  February  14, 1785,  Leopold  Mozart  sent  his  daughter  Marianne,  called  Nannerl 
by  the  family,  news  of  her  famous  younger  brother  in  Vienna:  "[I  heard]  a  new  and 
excellent  piano  concerto  by  Wolfgang,  where  the  copyist  was  still  at  work  when  we 
arrived,  and  your  brother  didn't  even  have  time  to  play  through  the  rondo  because  he 
had  to  supervise  the  copying  operation."  It  was  not  a  unique  experience  for  Mozart:  in 
April  of  the  previous  year,  for  example,  he  had  given,  to  tumultuous  applause,  the  pre- 
miere of  his  exceedingly  difficult  violin  sonata  in  B-flat,  K.454,  with  a  violinist  whom 
he  had  not  met  for  a  rehearsal,  who  had  barely  received  her  part  in  time  for  the  concert, 
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and  with  himself  playing  from  sheets  that  were  blank  except  for  a  few  stenographic 
reminders. 

Testimony,  all  that,  not  just  of  Mozart's  facility  and  confidence  but  as  well  to  his 
popularity  in  the  years  just  after  his  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna  in  1781.  That  popu- 
larity reached  its  crest  in  1784-85.  On  March  3,  1784,  he 
wrote  to  his  father  that  he  had  had  twenty-two  concerts  in 
thirty-eight  days,  adding,  "I  don't  think  that  in  this  way  I  can 
possibly  get  out  of  practice."  From  this  popularity  grows  the 
astonishing  run  of  piano  concertos  that  Mozart  wrote  in  those 
years:  eleven  of  them  between  February  1784  (K.449  in 
E-flat)  and  March  1786  (K.488  in  A  and  K.491  in  C  minor). 
What  happened  later  tells  an  equally  vivid  story  of  the  dip  in 
Mozart's  fortunes.  In  the  remaining  not  quite  six  years  of  his 
life  he  wrote  just  three  more  piano  concertos,  the  second  of 
them  for  a  journey  to  Frankfurt,  the  last  for  an  appearance  as 
supporting  artist  in  a  Vienna  concert  by  someone  else. 

K.466  is  one  of  only  two  Mozart  concertos  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  the  two  it  is  the 
stormier.  It  does  not  surprise  that  the  young  Beethoven  made  a  powerful  impression  as 
an  interpreter  of  this  piece  when  he  moved  to  Vienna  soon  after  Mozart's  death,  and  he 
wrote  for  it  a  pair  of  superbly  intelligent  and  powerfully  expressive  cadenzas  that  are  still 
heard  more  often  than  any  others.  And  during  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when 
Mozart  was  widely  perceived  as  a  gifted  forerunner  of  Beethoven,  the  D  minor  concerto 
was  the  only  one  of  his  piano  concertos  to  hold  its  place  in  the  repertoire. 

It  shows  its  temper  instantly  in  an  opening  that  is  without  theme,  all  atmosphere 
and  gesture:  violins  and  violas  throb  in  agitated  syncopations,  most  of  their  energy  con- 
centrated on  the  rhythm,  while  the  pitches  at  first  change  little,  and  low  strings  antici- 
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pate  the  beats  with  upward  scurries  of  quick  notes.  A  general  crescendo  of  activity — the 
bass  notes  occur  twice  in  each  measure  rather  than  just  once,  the  violin  melody  becomes 
more  active  (that  is,  more  like  a  melody),  all  the  lines  push  toward  higher  registers — and 
the  full  orchestra  enters  with  flashes  of  lightning  to  illumine  the  scene.  Most  of  what 
follows  in  the  next  few  minutes  is  informed  more  by  pathos  than  by  rage,  the  most  af- 
fecting moment  of  all  being  reserved  for  the  first  entrance — with  an  almost  new  melody 
over  an  already  familiar  accompaniment — of  the  solo  piano.  And  now  the  witty  and 
serious  play  of  conversation,  of  exchange  of  materials  can  begin,  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  pianist  to  ravish  with  the  plangency  of  simulated  song  or  to  dazzle  with  mettlesome 
traversal  of  brilliant  passages. 

All  these  storms  eventually  recede  in  a  pianissimo  fascinatingly  seasoned  with  the 
distant  thud  of  drums  and  the  low  tones,  so  curiously  hollow,  of  trumpets.  The  second 
movement,  after  this,  is  by  intention  mild.  Mozart  gives  no  tempo  indication;  neither 
does  his  designation  "Romance"  denote  specific  form  as  much  as  suggest  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  gently  serene  songfulness.  An  interlude  brings  back  the  minor  mode  of  the 
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first  movement  and  something  of  its  storms,  but  this  music  is  far  more  regular  and  to 
that  degree  less  agitating.  And  in  all  its  formality,  Mozart's  slow  application  of  brakes  as 
he  approaches  the  return  of  his  romance  melody  is  one  of  his  most  masterful  strokes  of 
rhythmic  invention.  The  piano  launches  the  finale,  a  feast  of  irregularities,  ambiguities, 
surprises,  and  subtle  allusions  to  the  first  movement.  Its  most  enchanting  feature  is  per- 
haps the  woodwind  tune  that  is  first  heard  harmonically  a  bit  off-center  in  F  major; 
then  in  a  delicious  variant  whose  attempt  to  be  serious  about  being  in  D  minor  is  sub- 
verted by  the  coquettish  intrusion  of  F-sharps  and  B-naturals  from  the  world  of  D  major; 
and  again  after  the  cadenza,  now  firmly  in  major  and  on  the  home  keynote  of  D,  deter- 
mined to  lead  the  ebullient  rush  to  the  final  double  bar. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 

First  performance:  possibly  December  14,  1793,  monastery  church  of  Wiener  Neustadt 
(an  earlier  performance  of  a  Requiem  in  January  1793  led  by  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten 
in  a  benefit  concert  for  Mozart's  widow  and  two  surviving  children  may  have  been  this 
work).  First  B SO  performances'.  April  1888,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Lilli  Lehmann, 
Louise  Meisslinger,  Paul  Kalisch,  and  Emil  Fischer,  soloists.  First  Tang/ewood perform- 
ance: August  9, 1947,  Robert  Shaw  cond.,  Frances  Yeend,  Eunice  Alberts,  David  Lloyd, 
and  James  Pease,  soloists.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance:  August  24,  1996,  Robert 
Shaw  cond.,  Christine  Brewer,  Marietta  Simpson,  Karl  Dent,  and  Peter  Rose,  soloists; 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  cond. 

At  this  performance,  Hans  Graf  uses  a  modern  edition  of  Mozart  s  Requiem  with  an  in- 
strumention  by  Franz  Beyer  that  alters  the  standard  Siissmayr  version  to  make  it  more  in 
keeping  with  current  perception  of  Mozart's  style,  and  less  suggestive  of  Siissmayr  s  own. 

Sometime  early  in  the  summer  of  1791  Mozart  received  a  mysterious  visitor,  a  "gray 
messenger,"  who  offered  him  50  ducats  as  the  first  half  of  a  commissioning  fee  for  the 
composition  of  a  Requiem.  Mozart  accepted  because  he  badly  needed  the  money,  but 
the  oddity  of  the  incident  and  his  own  depression  and  ill  health  conspired  to  make  him 

unduly  morbid.  At  times  he  took  the  "gray  messenger"  to  be 
some  sort  of  emissary  of  Death.  Actually  the  messenger  was 
an  agent  for  one  Count  Walsegg-Stuppach,  who  demanded 
secrecy  because  he  intended  to  perform  the  Requiem  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife  and  to  pass  it  off  as  his  own  composition.  Moz- 
art composed  the  piece  in  three  stages  interrupted  by  other 
responsibilities.  He  started  in  the  mid-summer  period  before 
going  to  Prague  late  in  August  to  attend  the  premiere  of  La 
clemenza  di  Tito,  which  he  had  written  at  breakneck  speed  in 
eighteen  days.  Then,  after  returning  to  Vienna  in  mid-Sep- 
tember and  completing  The  Magic  Flute  on  the  25th  and  the 
Clarinet  Concerto  the  following  day,  he  worked  on  the  Requiem  until  mid-October, 
when  his  wife  Constanze  took  the  score  away  from  him  because  she  feared  it  would 
damage  his  now-precarious  health.  Mozart  began  to  be  obsessed  with  the  notion  that 
he  was  writing  the  work  in  preparation  for  his  own  death. 

A  more  lucid  spell  in  November  allowed  him  to  work  on  the  Requiem  and  even  to 
make  one  final  public  appearance  to  direct  the  performance  of  his  Little  Masonic  Can- 
tata. He  is  supposed  to  have  discussed  his  plans  and  sketches  for  the  Requiem  with  his 
pupil  Franz  Xaver  Siissmayr,  who  had  recently  assisted  him  in  finishing  La  clemenza  di 
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Tito  by  composing  all  the  recitatives.  Shortly  before  his  death,  a  quartet  of  friends  gath- 
ered to  sing  through  some  of  the  vocal  parts  of  the  unfinished  Requiem,  Mozart  himself 
taking  the  alto  line.  By  December  3  he  felt  well  enough  to  talk  of  getting  up,  but  the 
following  day  he  took  a  serious  turn  for  the  worse.  He  died  an  hour  after  midnight, 
early  on  December  5,  just  eight  weeks  short  of  his  thirty-sixth  birthday. 

Constanze's  first  concern  was  that  the  torso  of  the  Requiem  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion; she  needed  the  remainder  of  the  commissioning  fee  and  feared  that,  if  the  work 
was  not  completed,  she  would  have  to  return  the  portion  already  spent.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mozart  had  completed  only  the  opening  Introit  in  full  score,  with  the  com- 
plete orchestration,  but  he  had  substantially  completed  the  Kyrie.  He  had,  with  one 
exception,  completed  the  long  Sequence  (the  Dies  irae,  etc.)  and  the  Offertory.  These 
drafts  consisted  of  his  normal  full  sketch:  the  completed  choral  part,  the  bass  line,  and  a 
few  essential  indications  for  the  remainder  of  the  orchestration.  Only  the  final  section  of 
the  Sequence,  the  Lacrimosa,  was  still  just  a  fragment;  Mozart  composed  the  vocal  parts 
for  the  first  eight  measures  and  then  broke  off  the  manuscript  entirely. 

Constanze  sought  another  composer  who  would  be  willing  to  finish  the  Requiem 
and  pass  the  whole  off  as  Mozart's  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  commission.  She 
first  approached  Joseph  Eybler,  who  began  work  with  devotion  and  insight.  He  first 
completed  the  orchestration  of  the  finished  passages  of  the  Dies  irae  movements,  enter- 
ing the  added  instrumental  parts  directly  into  Mozart's  manuscript.  But  when  it  came 
to  composing  from  the  point  where  Mozart  dropped  the  work,  he  gave  up.  Constanze 
evidently  asked  several  other  composers  to  undertake  the  work  but  was  forced  to  settle, 
in  the  end,  on  Siissmayr,  who  recopied  the  entire  completed  part  of  the  manuscript 
(which  already  showed  two  different  handwritings,  and  so  would  have  been  hard  to  pass 
off  as  Mozart's  to  Count  Walsegg),  wrote  his  own  orchestration  for  the  Dies  irae  move- 
ments, and  completed  the  remainder,  possibly  on  the  basis  of  sketches  left  by  Mozart. 
In  any  case,  the  remaining  movements — Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei,  Communio 
{Lux  aeternd) — seem  to  be  Siissmayr  s  work. 

The  Requiem  is  a  work  of  somber  and  impressive  beauty,  darker  in  color,  but  rising 

to  great  heights  of  power  and  drama  (as  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  Lacrimosa,  probably 

the  last  notes  Mozart  ever  penned),  and  soaring  with  the  ineffable  grace  that  was  his, 

but  clearly  filled,  as  well,  with  the  commitment  of  immediate  and  urgent  personal 

expression. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


MOZART  Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 

INTROITUS 
Requiem 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine: 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  reddetur 
votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  orationem 
meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord: 
and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on 
them.  To  thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet 
in  Sion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed  in  Jerusalem.  Hearken 
unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come. 


KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison; 
Christe  eleison; 
Kyrie  eleison. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us; 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us; 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
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SEQUENCE 

Dies  irae 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba  mirum 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

Rex  tremendae 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

Recordare 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall 
dissolve  the  world  in  ashes,  as 
witnesseth  David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when 
the  Judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh 
out  all  thoroughly! 


The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer  to  the  Judge. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  which  shall  be  contained  all  for 
which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 

And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall 
sit,  whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be 
manifest;  and  naught  shall  remain 
unavenged. 

What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery? 
Whom  shall  I  ask  to  be  my 
advocate,  when  scarcely  the  righteous 
may  be  without  fear? 

King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me, 
O  fount  of  mercy. 

Remember,  merciful  Jesus,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou  lose 
me  in  that  day. 

Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross: 
let  not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

0  just  Judge  of  vengeance,  give  the 
gift  of  remission  before  the  day  of 
reckoning. 

1  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at  my  sin.  Spare,  O  God,  me,  thy 
suppliant. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis 

Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrimosa 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary,  and 
didst  hear  the  thief's  prayer,  hast 
given  hope  to  me  also. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy,  but  do 
thou,  good  Lord,  show  mercy,  lest 
I  burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and 
put  me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting 
me  on  the  right  hand. 

When  the  damned  are  confounded 
and  devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call 
thou  me  with  the  blessed. 

I  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a 
heart  contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou 
mine  end  into  thy  care. 


Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which 
guilty  man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes 
to  be  judged. 

Spare  then  this  one,  O  God, 
merciful  Lord  Jesus: 
give  them  peace.  Amen. 


OFFERTORIUM 

Domine  Jesu 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae,  libera 
animas  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum 
de  poenis  inferni  et  de  profundo  lacu; 
libera  eas  de  ore  leonis,  ne  absorbeat 
eas  Tartarus,  ne  cadant  in  obscurum. 
Sed  signifer  sanctus  Michael  reprae- 
sentet  eas  in  lucem  sanctam:  quam 
olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini  eius. 


Hostias 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus  illis 
quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus:  quam 
olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini  eius. 


O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  lest 
Tartarus  swallow  them;  lest  they  fall 
into  the  darkness.  But  let  Saint 
Michael  the  standard  bearer  bring 
them  forth  into  the  holy  light;  which 
thou  didst  once  promise  unto 
Abraham  and  his  seed. 

To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  our 
offerings  and  prayers  with  praises. 
Do  thou  receive  them  for  those  souls 
which  we  commemorate  today: 
which  thou  didst  once  promise  unto 
Abraham  and  his  seed. 
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SANCTUS 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Domine  Deus 
Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria 
tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


BENEDICTUS 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi; 
dona  eis  requiem.  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem 
sempiternam. 


COMMUNIO 

Lux  aeterna 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis,  quia  pius  es. 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  thy  glory.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world;  give  them  rest. 
Lamb  ofGod,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world:  give  them  eternal 
rest. 


Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them, 
O  Lord,  with  thy  saints  for  ever;  for 
thou  art  merciful. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord:  and  let  everlasting  light  shine 
on  them. 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

For  a  biography  of  Hans  Graf,  see  page  22. 

Frank  Braley 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  afternoon,  Frank  Braley  began 
his  piano  studies  at  the  age  of  four  and  at  age  ten  gave  his  first  concert 
with  the  Radio  France  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Paris  at  the  Salle  Pleyel. 
In  1986  he  decided  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music  and  abandoned  his 
studies  in  science.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and  three  years  later 
was  awarded  unanimously  first  prizes  for  piano  and  chamber  music.  In 
1991,  at  age  twenty- two,  he  entered  his  first  international  competition,  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  of  Belgium,  winning  First  Grand  Prix.  Mr. 
Braley  has  since  been  invited  regularly  to  perform  in  Japan,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
across  Europe,  with  such  orchestras  as  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  Geneva  Suisse-Romande, 
Radio  France  Philharmonic,  Orchestre  National  de  France,  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Bordeaux, 
Lille,  and  Toulouse  orchestras,  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra,  National  Orchestra  of  Belgium,  Copen- 
hagen Royal  Orchestra,  and  the  Tokyo  Philharmonic,  under  such  conductors  as  Jean-Claude 
Casadesus,  Hans  Graf,  Gunther  Herbig,  Christopher  Hogwood,  Eliahu  Inbal,  Marek  Janow- 
ski,  Kurt  Masur,  Sir  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Michel  Plasson,  Yutaka  Sado,  Michael  Schonwandt, 
and  others.  Recently  he  toured  China  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France  under  Charles 
Dutoit  and  gave  recitals  with  the  violinist  Renaud  Capucon  throughout  Europe  and  in  New 
York.  This  season  he  toured  Japan  and  China  with  the  Orchestre  du  Capitole  de  Toulouse 
under  Michel  Plasson  and  performed  with  the  Ensemble  Orchestral  de  Paris  under  John  Nel- 
son in  Paris  and  Frankfurt,  also  giving  solo  recitals  in  Paris,  London,  and  Amsterdam,  and 
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duo-recitals  with  Renaud  Capucon  in  Brussels,  Florence,  and  elsewhere.  With  five  other 
pianists,  he  is  involved  in  a  worldwide  tour  performing  the  complete  Beethoven  piano  sona- 
tas. For  Harmonia  Mundi  he  has  recorded  Schubert's  Sonata  in  A,  D.959,  and  KlavierstiXcke, 
D.946,  for  which  he  received  the  Diapason  d'Or  and  drew  comparisons  with  Claudio  Arrau, 
Alfred  Brendel,  Radu  Lupu,  and  Andras  Schiff.  Also  for  Harmonia  Mundi  he  has  recorded 
Richard  Strauss's  works  for  piano  solo  and  a  selection  of  Beethoven  sonatas.  For  Virgin  Clas- 
sics he  has  recorded  Ravel's  chamber  music  with  Renaud  and  Gautier  Capucon. 


Heidi  Grant  Murphy 

Heidi  Grant  Murphy,  a  native  of  Bellingham,  Washington,  began  vocal 
studies  while  attending  Western  Washington  and  Indiana  universities. 
Her  graduate  studies  were  interrupted  when  she  was  named  a  winner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions  and  participated  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Young  Artist  Development  Program.  Ms.  Murphy 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1989  in  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten 
and  has  since  sung  numerous  roles  with  that  company,  including  Susanna 
in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Sophie  in  Der  Rosen kavalier,  Pamina  in  Die  Zauber- 
flote,  Sister  Constance  in  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  and  Nannetta  in  Falstajf.  Performances  at 
other  houses  have  included  Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Anne  Trulove  in  The  Rake's  Progress, 
Celia  in  Lucio  Silla,  Nannetta  in  Verdi's  Falstajf,  Joanna  in  Sondheim's  Sweeney  Todd,  Zerlina 
in  Don  Giovanni,  and  many  others  at  such  venues  as  Netherlands  Opera,  the  Salzburg  Festi- 
val, Frankfurt  Opera,  Bavarian  State  Opera,  and  with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Munich  and  Japan.  Or- 
chestral engagements  have  included  the  world  premiere  of  Christopher  Theofanidis's  The 
Cows  of  Apollo  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch,  Wagner's  Siegfried 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Christoph  von  Dohhanyi  in  his  farewell  concerts  as  music 
director,  concerts  and  a  tour  with  James  Levine  and  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  and  concerts 
with  Robert  Spano  and  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic.  An  active  recitalist  known  for  her  diverse 
and  interesting  programs,  she  has  been  heard  in  recital  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  London  and  Salzburg.  In  1995  she  commissioned  "Pueblo  Children's  Songs"  from  Marc 
Neikrug,  which  she  premiered  at  her  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie's  Weill  Hall.  Also 
active  in  chamber  music,  she  will  give  the  United  States  premiere  of  John  Tavener's  Iepo 
'Oneipo  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  in  2002-03.  Heidi  Grant  Murphy 
was  featured  this  past  spring  on  AocE's  "Breakfast  with  the  Arts,"  discussing  and  performing 
selections  from  her  most  recent  recording,  "Clearings  in  the  Sky,"  which  features  music  of 
Lili  Boulanger,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Richard  Strauss  with  pianist  Kevin  Murphy.  Other  re- 
cordings include  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2,  "Dreamscapes"  with  the  Aureole  Trio,  a  disc  of 
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Bach's  Wedding  Cantatas  202  and  210  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  for  Arabesque,  Ido- 
meneo  (as  Ilia)  and  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  (as  Barbarina)  with  James  Levine  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  and  Haydn's  The  Creation,  both  with  Robert  Shaw 
and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  on  Telarc.  She  has  also  recorded  Sweeney  Todd  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  released  on  the  orchestra's  own  label.  Heidi  Grant  Murphy  made  her  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  February  1991  as  soloist  in  Mozart's  Great  C  minor  Mass,  subsequently 
singing  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  BSO  in  January/February  1996,  in  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  and  Cerritos  (CA).  Her  only  previous  Tanglewood  appearance,  in  July 
2000,  was  as  Nannetta  in  a  TMC  Orchestra  performance  under  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Act  III  of 
Verdi's  Fa/staff,  part  of  that  summer's  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert. 


Paula  Rasmussen 

The  American  mezzo-soprano  Paula  Rasmussen's  2001-02  operatic  season 
included  the  roles  of  Rosina  in  II  barbiere  di  Siviglia  with  Welsh  National 
Opera,  Carmen  with  Biihnen  Stadt  Koln  and  with  New  York  City  Opera, 
Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Dallas  Opera,  and  Annio  in  La 
clemenza  di  Tito  with  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper.  Other  recent  perform- 
ances include  Cherubino  at  New  York  City  Opera,  Netherlands  Opera, 
Dallas  Opera,  Seville's  Teatro  della  Maestranza,  and  Los  Angeles  Music 
Center  Opera;  Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier  at  Dallas  Opera;  Xerxes  in 
Dresden,  Cologne,  Montpellier,  Geneva,  and  Ludwigshafen;  Sesto  in  Giulio  Cesare,  Gretel  in 
Hansel  und  Gretel,  and  Charlotte  in  Werther  with  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  La  clemenza  di 
Tito  with  the  Opera  National  de  Paris  and  Glyndebourne  Festival  Opera;  the  Dallas  Opera's 
production  of  Janacek's  Kdtya  Kabanovd;  Fenena  in  Nabucco  at  the  Opera  National  de  Paris, 
and  the  role  of  Nancy  T'ang  in  John  Adams's  Nixon  in  China  in  Los  Angeles,  Paris,  and 
Frankfurt.  Concert  performances  have  included  the  Mozart  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Christopher  Hogwood;  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  with  the  Handel  8c 
Haydn  Society;  Falla's  El  amor  brujo  and  Argento's  Casa  Guidi  with,  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra;  Debussy's  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
Esa-Pekka  Salonen;  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Christoph 
von  Dohnanyi,  Mendelssohn's  Die  Erste  Walpurgisnacht  and  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass  with  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  and  James  Conlon,  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with  Roger  Norring- 
ton  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  and  with  Yoel  Levi  and  both  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  At- 
lanta Symphony;  a  gala  concert  of  operatic  arias  and  duets  with  Jose  Carreras  in  Dublin; 
Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  Salonen  (recorded  and 
released  by  Sony  Classical);  Bach  cantatas  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Nicholas 
McGegan;  Bruckner's  Te  Deum,  Handel's  Messiah,  and  Pergolesi's  Magnificat  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Master  Chorale,  and  a  solo  recital  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris.  Paula  Ras- 
mussen made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1997,  singing  Gluck's 
"Che  faro  senza  Euridice"  and  music  of  Handel  with  Hans  Graf  conducting,  subsequently 
appearing  here  in  August  1998  as  soloist  under  Trevor  Pinnock  in  Vivaldi's  Gloria  in  D  and 
in  Haydn's  Mass  in  Time  of  War. 


John  Mark  Ainsley 

John  Mark  .Ainsley  was  born  in  Cheshire,  began  his  musical  training  in 
Oxford,  and  continues  to  study  with  Diane  Forlano.  He  made  his  Ameri- 
can debut  in  1990  with  concerts  in  New  York  and  Boston.  In  1992  he  made 
his  Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  and  in  1993  his  first  Vienna  Musikverein 
appearances,  singing  Bach's  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  Passions  under  Peter 
Schreier.  Recent  engagements  include  appearances  with  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic under  Norrington,  the  London  Symphony  under  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
Rostropovich,  and  Previn,  Les  Musiciens  du  Louvre  under  Minkowski, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Haitink  and  Rattle,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Masur, 
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The  Next  Chapter 
Starts  Here 

Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities...  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
413-637-7000. 


f=Y    235  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA 
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the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Tate  and  Norrington,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  under 
Norrington,  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  under  Marriner,  and  both  the  Orches- 
tra of  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  under  Giulini.  His  exten- 
sive discography  includes  Handel's  Saulw'\t\\  Gardiner,  Britten's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
with  Davis,  Stravinsky's  Pulcinella  with  Haitink,  and  the  Evangelist  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion  under  Ozawa,  all  for  Philips;  Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ  and  Requiem,  the  title  role 
in  Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  and  Handel's  Alexanders  Feast  and  Acis  and  Galatea  for  Decca,  and 
recital  discs  of  Schubert,  Mozart,  Purcell,  Grainger,  Warlock,  Quilter,  and  Vaughan  Williams 
for  Hyperion.  His  Hyperion  recording  with  the  Nash  Ensemble  of  Vaughan  Williams's  On 
Wenlock  Edge  was  nominated  for  a  2001  Gramophone  Award.  On  EMI  his  recordings  include 
Britten's  Serenade  for  tenor,  horn,  and  strings,  Les  Illuminations ;  and  Nocturne,  and  the  roles 
of  Charlie  in  Brigadoon  and  Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni.  His  Deutsche  Grammophon  discs 
include  Handel's  La  Resurezzione,  Messiah,  and  Rameau's  Dardanus  under  Minkowski,  Brit- 
ten's Spring  Symphony  with  Gardiner,  and  L'Heure  espagnol  under  Previn.  John  Mark  Ainsley 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  April  1998  as  the  Evangelist  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  He  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  for  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  in 
February  2001  under  Ozawa  and  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  July  2001  in  Stravinsky's 
Pulcinella  led  by  Robert  Spano. 


Jonathan  Lemalu 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  afternoon,  Jonathan  Lemalu, 
a  New  Zealand-born  Samoan,  completed  his  bachelor  of  laws  from  the 
University  of  Otago  and  postgraduate  studies  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  He  graduates  this  summer  from  a  postgraduate  diploma  course  in 
advanced  performance  at  the  RCM  on  the  London  Royal  Schools  Opera 
Course,  studying  with  Madame  Vera  Rosza  as  a  Queen  Elizabeth  Queen 
Mother  Scholar  and  President  Emerita  Scholar.  Mr.  Lemalu  began  formal 
vocal  training  with  Honor  McKellar  in  1994.  He  made  his  professional 
opera  debut  as  Colline  in  La  boheme  with  Opera  New  Zealand.  Other  roles  include  Superin- 
tendent Budd  in  Albert  Herring,  Father  Trulove  in  The  Rakes  Progress,  Man  Friday  in  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Dr.  Bartolo  and  Antonio  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Father  in  Classical  Polynesia,  and 
Harry  Griffiths  in  Star  of  Orion.  Career  highlights  include  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass  for  Sir  David 
Willcocks's  80th  birthday;  Handel's  Messiah,  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9;  Bach's  St  John 
Passion  with  Peter  Schreier,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  and  the  B  minor  Mass  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  concerts  and  recitals  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  including  a  performance  of  Mozart  arias  with  the  New  Zealand  Symphony 


You  are  invited  to  take 

Tanglewood    Guided  Tours 

of  Tanglewood 


sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

Free  to  the  public  Wednesday  at  10:30  a.m.  and  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m. 
Free  to  Sunday  ticket-holders:  Sunday  at  12:30  p.m. 

All  tours  last  one  hour,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center. 
Please  arrive  at  the  Visitor  Center  five  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  tour. 
Croup  tours  may  be  scheduled  at  other  times  by  calling  the  Tanglewood  Volunteer  Office  at 
(413)  6SJS393.  A  contribution  of  $6  per  person  is  requested  for  scheduled  group  tours. 
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Orchestra  at  the  2000  Olympics  Arts  Festival  at  the  Sydney  Opera  House.  In  2001,  Mr. 
Lemalu  performed  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni  with  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Bottom  in  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  the  Commissioner  in  II  signor  Bruschino,  Bartolo  in  Ilbarbiere  di  Siviglia, 
Bartolo  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Barbara  Bonney  at  the  Gstaad  Festival,  Vaughan  Williams's 
Serenade  to  Music  at  BBC  Proms  First  Night,  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  14  and  Stra- 
vinsky's Pulcinella  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  Handel's  Messiah  at  the  Musik- 
verein  in  Vienna.  He  made  his  Edinburgh  Festival  debut  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens.  Engagements 
this  summer  include  a  recital  at  the  Munich  Festival,  an  appearance  at  the  Ravinia  Festival, 
and  a  return  to  the  Edinburgh  Festival  for  operatic  performances  and  a  solo  recital.  Next  sea- 
son his  debuts  include  Basilio  in  Ilbarbiere  di  Siviglia  with  English  National  Opera,  Leporello 
in  Don  Giovanni  at  the  Sydney  Opera  House,  La  Damnation  de  Faust  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  London  and  New  York,  and  Neptune  in  Idomeneo 
for  Glyndebourne  Festival  Opera  under  Sir  Simon  Rattle.  He  makes  his  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden  debut  in  2003  as  Zoroastro  in  Handel's  Orlando.  Mr.  Lemalu  is  a  joint  win- 
ner of  the  2002  Kathleen  Ferrier  Award  and  is  a  winner  of  numerous  significant  competitions. 
EMI  Classics  has  recently  issued  his  debut  recital  disc,  including  songs  of  Brahms,  Faure, 
Schubert,  Finzi,  and  others  with  pianist  Roger  Vignoles. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Christina  J.  Bonati 
Abigail  Bray 
Jenifer  Lynn  Cameron 
Catherine  C.  Cave 
Danielle  Champoux 
Jane  R.  Circle 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Maura  Finn 
Kathy  Ho 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Marlene  Luciano-Kerr 
Laura  Mennill 
Renee  Dawn  Morris 
Melanie  W.  Salisbury 
Johanna  Schlegel 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Joan  P.  Sherman 
Alison  L.  Weaver 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Janet  L.  Buecker 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Irene  Gilbride 

Alida  Griffith 


Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Gale  Livingston 
Kristen  McEntee 
Louise-Marie  Mennier 
Catherine  Playoust 
Kathleen  Schardin 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Marina  Voronina 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Marguerite  Weidknecht 
Stephannie  Workman 

Tenors 

Richard  A.  Bissell 
Jonas  Budris 
Stephen  Chrzan 
Rick  Costantino 
Andrew  Crain 
Tom  Dinger 
David  Fontes 
Leon  Grande 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Jason  E.  Kirchick 
David  Lin 


Ronald  Lloyd 
Mark  Mulligan 
David  Norris 
Don  P.  Sturdy 
Martin  S.  Thomson 
Kurt  Walker 

Basses 

Christopher  Austin 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Clinton  D.  Campbell 
Paulo  C.  Carminati 
Jeff  Christmas 
Joel  Evans 
Mark  Gianino 
Elliott  Gyger 
Jeramie  D.  Hammond 
Youngmoo  Kim 
John  Knowles 
William  Koffel 
Lynd  Matt 
Stephen  H.  O wades 
Daniel  Perry 
Peter  Rothstein 
Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf 
Christopher  Storer 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Bradley  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 

Julie  G.  Moerschel,  Assistant  Chorus  Manager 

Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Last  summer,  in  addition  to 
their  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  their  annual 
Friday-evening  Prelude  Concert  at  Tanglewood,  members  of  the  chorus 
performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  both  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  and  sang  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Ravel  with  Bernard  Hai- 
tink  and  the  Boston  Symphony  during  the  orchestra's  tour  of  European  music  festivals.  Also 
during  that  tour — the  TFC's  first  in  Europe — the  chorus  performed  an  a  cappella  concert  of 
music  by  Brahms,  Bruckner,  Copland,  Martin,  and  Martino  in  the  Dom  Cathedral  in  Liibeck, 
Germany.  This  summer,  twelve  members  of  the  chorus  will  participate  in  a  Saito  Kinen  pro- 
duction led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  in  Japan.  In  February  1998, 
singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented  the 
United  States  when  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Winter  Olympics  Orchestra  with  six  choruses  on 
five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
to  close  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  1998  Winter  Olympics.  In  December  1994  the  cho- 
rus joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  the  chorus's  first  performance  overseas.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  BSO's  sum- 
mer home,  and  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  year-round,  performing  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood.  The  group  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  including  Mahler's  Second, 
Third,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Strauss's  Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  Bartok's  The 
Miraculous  Mandarin,  on  Philips;  Mendelssohn's  complete  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Faure's  Requiem,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Also  for  Philips,  with  the  BSO  under 
Bernard  Haitink's  direction,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Brahms's 
Alto  Rhapsody  and  Nanie.  They  can  also  be  heard  on  the  RCA  Victor  discs  "A  Splash  of 
Pops"  and  "Holiday  Pops"  with  Keith  Lockhart  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  as  well  as  on 
two  Christmas  albums — "Joy  to  the  World,"  on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry 
Christmas,"  on  Philips — with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  was  for  many 
years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977.  He  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  conducting  debut  in  August  1985  and  led  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  July  1998. 
He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Berkshire  Choral 
Institute,  and  has  prepared  the  choruses  for  performances  led  by  Andre  Previn  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK  Symphony  of  Japan  and  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches 
Requiem  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Benefit  Performance 

EMPIRE 
BRASS 

an  encore  afternoon 

Sunday,  October  20,  2002   3  pm 

Ozawa  Hall  at  Tanglewood 
Ticket  Information  413-637-0889 


The  Berkshire  Unit  of 
Recording  for  the  Blind  &  Dyslexic 

12  Church  Street,  Lenox,  MA   01240 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617) 542-6913 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 


MAESTRO  CIRCLE  ($15,000  and  above) 


Anonymous  (5) 
Berkshire  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
George  and  Roberta  Berry 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund 
for  Music,  Inc. 


Country  Curtains,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

GE  Plastics 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

William  &  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


BENEFACTORS  ($10,000  to  $14,999) 


Anonymous  (1) 

The  ASCAP  Foundation 

Blantyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
K.B.  Toys,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Clarice  Neumann 
Newman's  Own 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Renee  Rapaporte 
Dr.  Carol  Reich  and 

Mr.  Joseph  Reich 
Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 

Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Anonymous  (3) 

Mrs.  Janet  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  Roland  A.  Capuano 

Phyllis  H.  Carey 

James  and  Tina  Collias 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Phoebe  Haas  Charitable  Trust 


SPONSORS  ($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 

Inland  Management  Corporation 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kittredge 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  D.  Nelson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
May  and  Daniel  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roxe 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Stonover  Farm  Bed  and  Breakfast 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg 
Mrs.  John  Hazen  White 
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Anonymous  (15) 

Apple  Tree  Inn  &  Restaurant 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Abelow 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  William  F.  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ades 

Ms.  Betty  Ajces 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Law 
Linda  J.  L.  Becker 
Helene  &  Ady  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Mr.  Raphael  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Eleanor  and  Ed  Bloom 
Brigit  and  Charles  Blyth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brown 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 
Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mary  W. 

Carswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Chasen 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  Armando  Codina 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen-Hobbs 
Mr.  Anhil  Collado-Schwarz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Ms.  Linda  Benedict  Colvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cruger 
Ms.  Alice  Datlof 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W  Douglass 
Dresser-Hull  Company 


MEMBERS  ($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  Drucker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 

Mrs.  Marie  V.  Feder 

Ms.  Lola  Finkelstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fontaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Freelander 

Mr.  Michael  Fried 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman 

Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 

Mr.  Agostino  T  Galluzzo 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock  MD 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 

David  H.  Glaser  and 

Deborah  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Mr.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Goldblum 
Roberta  and  Macey  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Goshen  Wine  8t  Spirits,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
H.I.S.  International  Tours 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Hoffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W  Houghton 


Housatonic  Curtain  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 

Drs.  Barry  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
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Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Tilles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 
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BSOvations 


The  support  of  Tanglewood  corporate  sponsors  reflects  the  increasingly  important 
partnership  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
honored  to  be  associated  with  these  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
their  contributions.  These  corporations  have  sponsored  concerts  and  activities  at 
Tanglewood  during  the  2001  or  2002  season  at  the  $40,000  or  more  level. 

For  information  regarding  Tanglewood,  BSO,  and/or  Boston  Pops  sponsorship 
opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  at 
(617)638-9279. 


Kenneth  I.  Chenault 

Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer 
American  Express  Company 


American  Express  is  pleased  to  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Tanglewood 
season  with  the  sponsorship  of  video  screens 
under  the  stars.  This  summer,  the  entire 
Tanglewood  audience  can  view  the  orchestra 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals. 
This  program  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  American 
Express  gives  back  to  the  community,  and  is  part  of  its  overall 
commitment  to  support  the  arts.  Since  1997,  the  company  has 
granted  more  than  $6  million  to  more  than  60  arts  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Fitzpatrick  Family 


(^imtiyCurtains' 

AT  THE  RED  LION  INN  -    STOCKHR1DGE   -   MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Red  Lbn  Inn 


Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion 

6R/sinf-j/jv>,    Inn>  Blantyre>  and  the  Fitzpatrick 
cX  family  have  been  a  part  or  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  family  for  over  thirty  years.  From 
accompanying  the  BSO  on  world  tours,  to  helping  launch 
the  new  Ozawa  concert  hall,  to  supporting  young  upcoming 
professional  musicians  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the 
Fitzpatrick  companies  are  an  integral  part  of  the  history, 
present,  and  future  of  Tanglewood  and  the  BSO. 
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Koji  Nishigaki 

President 

NEC  Corporation 


NEC  has  proudly  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
tours  throughout  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America 
since  1986.  No  matter  where  they  perform,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  musicians,  together  with  Maestro  Ozawa, 
impress  audiences  with  their  brilliant  performances,  and  have 
captured  the  hearts  of  music  lovers  all  over  the  world. 


Bruce  Stevens 

President 
Steinway  &  Sons 


STEINWAY       &       SONS 

Steinway  6>c  Sons  is  proud  to  be  the  piano  selected  exclusively 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood.  Since 
1853,  Steinway  pianos  have  been  handmade  to  an  uncompro- 
mising standard,  and  applauded  by  artists  and  audiences  alike 
for  their  rich,  expressive  sound.  It's  no  wonder  that,  for  98%  of 
today's  concert  pianists,  the  choice  is  Steinway. 


Kuniyoshi  Matsui 

President 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 


&TDK 


TDK  is  a  longtime  sponsor  of  the  free  Children's  Lawn  Ticket 
Program  at  Tanglewood  and  also  provides  blank  media  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  helping  nurture  an  appreciation 
for  art  and  culture  among  young  people.  In  addition,  TDK 
supports  the  BSO  through  a  music  preservation  project  that 
transfers  fragile  tapes  of  historic  performances  to  TDK 
recordable  CDs,  giving  future  generations  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them. 
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GREAT  BENEFACTORS 

In  building  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of 
running  a  great  orchestra. 

From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal 
donations  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each 
of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or 
more  with  permanent  recognition  as  Great  Benefactors  of  this  great  orchestra. 

For  more  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9260. 


Anonymous  (9) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr. 

AT&T 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Chiles  Foundation 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
EMC  Corporation 
John  P.  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
Shirley  &  Richard  Fennell 
Fidelity  Investments 
Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
FleetBoston  Financial 
Germeshausen  Foundation 
Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet 


The  Gillette  Company 

Estate  of  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

The  Kresge  Foundation 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

NEC  Corporation 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu 

Estate  of  Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Schoenhof  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro 

The  Miriam  Shaw  Fund 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 

Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
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Single  Family 

3  Bedroom 

2  Bath  Lakehouses 

HINSDALE,  MA 


A  new  and  exciting 
community  currently  under 
construction  on  the  shore  of 
beautiful  Ashmere  Lake,  set 
on  60  acres  of  scenic  beauty 
in  the  central  Berkshires. 

Furnished  Model  Open  Daily 


150  Pine  Cone  Lane 

(800)  570-0597 

Call  for  a  brochure 


RENEW  YOUR  SPIRIT 


For  more  than  22  years, 
people  have  been  coming 
to  Canyon  Ranch  to  rest, 
re-group  and  focus  on 
healing  and  well-being. 


Canyon 
Ranch 

InTheBerkshires. 

HEALTH  RESORT 

L    E    N    O    X  •  M    A 

canyonranch.com 

800-742-9000 

Named  Best  Spa 

CondeNast  Traveler,  2002 
Travel  +  Leisure,  2001 
Gourmet,  2000 


NO  SEX.  NO  DRUGS.  NO  ROCK  'N  ROLL 

Something  more  satisfying  instead. 


Explore  the  village  created  by  inspiration.  A  rewarding  world  of  unique 
architecture... working  farmers  and  artisans.. .animals... rare  furniture  and 
fine  art.. .intricate  crafts  practiced  before  your  eyes  -  and  much  more. 
In  the  Berkshires,  all  roads  lead  here.. .to  a  National  Historic  Landmark - 
a  remarkable  experience  called  Hancock  Shaker  Village. 

A     NATIONAL     HISTORIC     SURPRISE 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


Route  20,   Pittsfield,   MA  •  800-817-1137  •  www.hancockshakervillage.org 


Choices,  Choices,  ChoicesI 
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HOTEL.  <£?SUITES 


NEWEST  HOTEL  in  the 
SOUTHERN  BERKSHIRES 

Setting  the  standard  in  quality 

Free  Continental  Plus  Breakfast 

Indoor  Pool  &  Whirlpool 

Microwave  &  Refrigerator  in  Every  Room 

Jaeuzzi  Rooms  Available 

Conveniently  located  in  Great  Barrington 
415  Stockbridge  Road 
413-528-1810 

STAY  SMART 


/fiCE6\ 

SUPER 

8 

Motel 

v^i^ 

Newly  Renovated 

Free  Continental 
Breakfast 

Outdoor  Pool 

Telephones  •  Cable 

Non-smoking  Rooms 

VIP  Membership 

Air  Conditioned 

RTS.7&20 
Lenox,  MA 

413-637-3560 


Free  Continental 
Breakfast 

Jacuzzis  •  Sauna 

Pool  •  Cable 

Handicap  Rooms 

Air  Conditioned 

HBO  •  No  Pets 

RTS.  7  &  20 
Lenox,  MA 

413-442-4000 
1-800-1-GO-HO-JO 


3  Great  Locations  •  Close  to  All  Berkshire  Attractions 


81  church  street  •  lenox  village,  ma  •  413-637-1589 


www.rwwise.com 


SUMMER  2002  EXHIBITIONS 

John  Held,  Jr.  and  the  Jazz  Age 

May  6  -  September  8 

Toast  of  the  Town:  Norman  Rockwell 
and  the  Artists  of  New  Rochelle 
May  18  -  October  27 

Lisbeth  Zwerger's  Land  of  Oz 
June  29  -  September  2 

Funding  for  this  season's  exhibitions  has 
been  provided  by  Thomas  and  Carol  McCann 
and  two  anonymous  supporters. 

Norman  Rockwell  Museum 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MA      413.298.4100      WWW.NRM.ORG 
OPEN  DAILY    KIDS  FREE! 


JACK  MACHANIK 

Marketing  Specialist 

— __ _     I     dCal 
FRANKLIN  STREET  ASSOCIATES 

Independently  Owned  and  Operated 

41 3-637-1 1 82 

jack.machanik@eudoramail.com 


PERFORMANCE 


INC 
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BERKSHIRE  COUNTY'S  ONLY 
Authorized  SAAB  Service  Center 

34  Parker  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA  01 201 

413-499-2665 

PARTS,  SALES  &  SERVICE 


COT  ART? 


"A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever" 


One  of  the  largest  private  galleries 

in  New  England,  featuring  90 

artists  and  8,000  square  feet  of 

gallery  space. 

PAINTINGS,  SCULPTURES, 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  FURNITURE, 

GLASS  and  more. 

25  Pittsfield  Road  (Rt.  7),  Lenox,  MA 

Open  7  days  a  week  from  10am  to  5pm 

Phone  413  637-9539 


THE  BARD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

REDISCOVERIES 

Thirteenth  Season 

MAHLER 

AND  HIS  WORLD 


August  9-11  and  16-18,  2002 

Two  weekends  of  chamber  music, 

orchestral  and  choral  music,  songs, 

special  events,  and  discussions 

in  the  scenic  setting  of  the 

Bard  College  Campus  in 

New  York's  Hudson  River  Valley. 

For  ticket  and  program  information, 

call  the  Bard  Music  Festival 

box  office  845-758-7456. 

www.bard.edu/bmf 


Jacob's  Pillow 

Dance 


June  1  9-Aug  25 

www.jacobspillow.org 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 


(617)  542-6913 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,  July  4,  at  7 

(Grounds  open  at  4pm;  fireworks  to  follow  the 
concert.) 

LINDA  RONSTADT 

AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

Friday,  July  5,  at  6  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
FRANK  CORLISS  and  MARTIN  AMLIN, 
pianos 

Music  of  WOLF,  AMLIN,  PIZZETTI, 
POULENC,  and  FAURE 

Friday,  July  5,  at  8:30-Opening  Night  Concert 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 
ELIZABETH  FUTRAL,  soprano 
SARA  MINGARDO,  contralto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2,  Resurrection 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  7 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian; 

Violin  Concerto 
RESPIGHI  Fountains  of  Rome;  Pines  of  Rome 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  2:30 

BSO— ROBERTO  ABBADO,  conductor 
MATTHIAS  GOERNE,  baritone 

BARBER  Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of 

Vengeance 
WOLF  Five  Goethe-Lieder 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9,  From  the  New 

World 

Tuesday,July9,at8:30 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
MARK  MARKHAM,  piano 

Songs  of  SCHUBERT,  STRAUSS,  DEBUSSY, 
and  BERLIOZ 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

MATTHIAS  GOERNE,  baritone 
ERIC  SCHNEIDER,  piano 

SCHUBERT  Winterreise 


Friday,  July  12,  at  6  (Prelude) 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Friday,Julyl2,at8:30 
"CELEBRATING  SEIJI" 
The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— SEIJI  OZAWA, 

conductor 
FEDERICO  CORTESE,  conductor 

(Bernstein) 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

BERNSTEIN  Overture  to  Candide 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  14 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30 
"CELEBRATING  SEIJI" 
Seiji  and  Friends 

BSO— SEIJI  OZAWA,  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
and  MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH, 
conductors 

Guests  to  include 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

MARCUS  ROBERTS,  piano 

GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

THE  BOYS  CHOIR  OF  HARLEM, 
DR.  WALTER  TURNBULL,  director 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 

"CELEBRATING  SEIJI" 

Seiji  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

BSO— SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

CHRISTINE  GOERKE,  CYNTHIA 
HAYMON,  FLORENCE  QUIVAR, 
VINSON  COLE,  ANTHONY  DEAN 
GRIFFEY,  and  PAUL  PLISHKA,  vocal 
soloists 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Symphonie fantastique 
BEETHOVEN  Choral  Fantasy 

Tuesday,  July  16,  at  8:30 
EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 
BEETHOVEN  Razumovsky  Quartets 


oldwell  Banker  Hunneman  Previews. 


BEVERLY  $5,250,000 

More  than  four  acres  of  magnificent  oceanfront  land  provide 
the  spectacular  setting  for  this  North  Shore  residence  featuring 
panoramic  views  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its  offshore  islands  and 
picturesque  harbors.  The  two-story  house  has  four  bedrooms 
and  four  and  one-half  baths.  There  is  a  separate  suite,  suitable 
for  an  au  pair  or  for  expansion.  Dan  Bacon,  Beverly 
(978)  927-1111,  daniel.bacon@hunneman.com 


Office 


WESTWOOD  $5,900,000 

Magnificent  1912  Country  Estate  set  on  over  10  acres  of 
professionally  maintained  grounds,  including  a  potential  three-acre 
building  lot.  The  gracious  12-room  home  has  benefited  from 
extensive  renovation  resulting  in  a  master  bedroom  suite,  chef's 
kitchen,  library,  conservatory  and  family  room  addition.  Heated 
in-ground  pool  with  pool  house.  Tom  Aaron,  Wellesley  Office 
(781)  237-9090,  tom.aaron@hunneman.com 
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BROOKLINE  $8,995,000 

Historic  Cottage  Farm  estate,  steps  from  Boston's  Back  Bay,  ideal 
for  entertaining/family  living.  Restored  with  European  influences, 
elegant  residence  overlooks  one  acre  of  gardens  and  koi 
pond  with  waterfall.  Tennis  court,  indoor  pool,  caretakers' 
accommodations.  Deborah  Gordon,  Brookline  Office, 
(617)  731-2447,  DGordon@attbi.com,  Jonathan  Radford,  Back 
Bay  Office,  (617)  266-4430,  Jonathan.Radford@hunneman.com 
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CONCORD  $2,600,000 

Updated  landmark  antique  located  at  historic  Hildreth 

Corner  on  4.5  acres  with  gorgeous  views.  Built  in  1830 

in  the  Federal/Greek  Revival  style,  it  offers  a  2  1/2  story 

main  house  and  long  2-story  rear  wing  extending  back 

to  the  3-story  cross  gabled  barn. 

Brigitte   Senkler,   Concord   Office,   (978)   369-1000, 

brigittesenkler@aol.com 
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MANCHESTER  $3,750,000 

High  on  a  hilltop  with  captivating  ocean  views,  this  1880  stucco 
residence  overlooks  prize  winning  gardens  and  Fletcher  Steele 
landscape  design.  Elegant  formal  rooms:  40'  x  60'  step-down 
living  room,  oval  shaped  dining  room,  classic  New  England 
paneled  study.  Over  five  private  acres,  separate  carriage  house. 
Peter  K.  Dorsey,  Beverly  Office,  (978)  927-1111, 
peter.dorsey@hunneman.com 


CONCORD  $3,975,000 

The  essence  of  New  England  is  reflected  in  this  perfectly 
restored  1890s  Greek  Revival  country  estate  on  5.26  acres 
of  breathtaking  gardens,  stonewalls,  pond  and  idyllic 
pastoral  views.  Sixteen  detailed,  spacious  rooms.  Attached, 
oversized  garage  plus  four  outbuildings.  Prized  location. 
Brigitte  Senkler,  Concord  Senkler  Office,  (978)  369-: 
brigittesenkler@aol.com 


;ontact  PREVIEWS®  at  (800)  548 
Visit  Our  Web  Site  at:  www.hunneman.com 


Friday,  July  19,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
WILLIAM  BOLCOM,  piano 


Friday,Julyl9,at8:30 

BSO— FEDERICO  CORTESE,  conductor 
JAMES  GALWAY,  flute 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  The  Siege  of  Corinth 
BOLCOM  Lyric  Concerto,  for  flute  and 

orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
GLENN  DICTEROW,  violin 
CARTER  BREY,  cello 

BRAHMS  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  2:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5,  Emperor 
Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Thursday,  July  25,  at  8:30 

The  Fromm  Concert  atTanglewood 

Celebrating  the  80th  birthday  of  Lukas  Foss 

BOSTON  MODERN  ORCHESTRA 

PROJECT 
GIL  ROSE,  artistic  director  and  conductor 
KENDRA  COLTON,  EMILY  BROWDER, 

ELIZABETH  KEUSCH,  JANNA  BATY, 

and  ANNE  HARLEY,  sopranos 
MARION  DRY,  mezzo-soprano 
YEGHISHE  MENUCHARYAN,  tenor 
AARON  ENGEBRETH  and 

DREW  POLING,  baritones 
BACK  BAY  CHORALE, 

JULIAN  WACHNER,  music  director 

FOSS  Griffe/kin,  Fairy-tale  opera  in  three  acts 

Friday,  July  26,  at  6  (Prelude) 

JOHN  MARK  AINSLEY,  tenor 
FRANK  BRALEY,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  WARLOCK  and  BRAHMS 


Friday,July26,at8:30 

BSO— HANS  GRAF,  conductor 
SUSAN  GRAHAM,  mezzo-soprano 

WEBER  Overture  to  Oberon 

BERLIOZ  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  for  mezzo-soprano 

and  orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  28 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  8:30 

BSO— JEFFREY  TATE,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
RAVEL      Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
ELGAR     Cockaigne  Overture 
(In  London  Town) 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  2:30 

BSO— HANS  GRAF,  conductor 
FRANK  BRALEY,  piano 
HEIDI  GRANT  MURPHY,  soprano 
PAULA  RASMUSSEN,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  MARK  AINSLEY,  tenor 
JONATHAN  LEMALU,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 
Requiem  in  D  minor 

Tuesday,July30,at8:30 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

(Afternoon  events  begin  at  2pm; 

fireworks  to  follow  the  concert) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
HANS  GRAF  and  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

conductors 

To  include  music  of  RAVEL,  WILLIAMS, 
and  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 

FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 


2002TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  SCHEDULE 

(All  events  take  place  in  Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.) 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  June  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
BACH  Arias 

Monday,  July  1,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  July  1,  at  6  p.m. 

Opening  Exercises  (free  admission;  open  to 
the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  5  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  July  3,  at  5  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  String  Quartet  Marathon 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  11  a.m. 

Youth  Concert  (free  admission) 
Sponsored  by  K.B.  Toys 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Vocal  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  July  8,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m.*  (Shed) 
CELEBRATING  SEIJI 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Made  possible  by  generous  endowments  established  in 
perpetuity  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider, 
and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  and  FEDERICO  CORTESE 

{Bernstein),  conductors 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
BERNSTEIN  Overture  to  Candida 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Vocal  Music  Concert 

Monday,  July  15,  at  12:30  p.m. 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 
TMC  Harp  Recital 


Friday,  July  19,  through  Thursday,  July  25 

FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Bright  Sheng,  Director 
Made  possible  by  the  generous  support  of  Dr.  Raymond 
and  Hannah  H.  Schneider  with  additional  support 
through  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  the  Aaron  Copland 
Fund  for  Music  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 

Complete  program  information  available  at  the 
Main  Gate. 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Vocal  Chamber  Music  Concert 
A  Celebration  of  American  Art  Song:  A  musical 
tribute  to  soprano  Phyllis  Curtin 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Collaboration 
A  program  of  new  works  for  small  chorus  by  TMC 

Fellowship  Composers,  featuring  members  of  the 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m.* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2  p.m. 

Complete  program  information  available  at  the 

Main  Gate. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
TMC  ORCHESTRA,  BSO,  and  BOSTON 

POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  HANS  GRAF 

conductors 
RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 
WILLIAMS  Music  from  Harry  Potter  and  the 

Sorcerers  Stone 
TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 
Sponsored  by  Filene's 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  5,  at  6  p.m. 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 


Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Fund 
Concert 

TMC  VOCAL  FELLOWS  &  ORCHESTRA 
STEFAN  ASBURY  {Stravinsky), 
SCOTT  PARKMAN  (Haydn),  and 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF  {Satie),  conductors 

IAN  STRASFOGEL,  director 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  6,  Le  Matin 

STRAVINSKY  Renard 

»  HAYDN  Symphony  No.  7,  Le  Midi 
SATIE  Socrate 
Saturday,  August  10,  at  11  a.m. 
Youth  Concert  (free  admission) 
Sponsored  by  Berkshire  Bank 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  12,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  VOCAL  FELLOWS  &  ORCHESTRA 
FEDERICO  CORTESE  {Bernstein)  and 
•       SCOTT  PARKMAN,  conductors 
MARC  ASTAFAN,  director 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  8,  Le  Soir 
STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  Suite 
BERNSTEIN  Trouble  in  Tahiti  (concert  version) 

Tuesday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 


Sunday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  19,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  August  19,  at  6  p.m. 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 
MAHLER  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

JAMES  CONLON  and  SCOTT  PARKMAN 

{Hindemith),  conductors 
HINDEMITH  Konzertmusik  for  strings  and 

brass 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Except  for  concerts  requiring  a  Tanglewood  box 
office  ticket  (indicated  by  an  asterisk*),  tickets  for 
TMC  events  are  only  available  one  hour  before 
concert  time. 

TMC  Orchestra  concerts  $20 

Other  TMC  concerts  $10 

Friends  of  Tanglewood  at  the  $125  level  or  higher 
will  receive  free  admission  to  TMC  Ozawa  Hall 
concerts  (except  for  August  12  concert  opera)  by 
presenting  their  membership  cards  at  the  Box 
Office.  For  TMC  Orchestra  concerts,  Friends  of 
Tanglewood  will  receive  free  tickets  by  presenting 
their  card  at  the  Main  Gate  Box  Office,  8-10  days 
prior  to  the  concert.  Detailed  advance  ticket  order- 
ing information  is  mailed  to  Friends  of  Tangle- 
wood. For  more  information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Tanglewood,  please  call  (413)  637-5261. 

Further  information  about  TMC  events  is  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate,  by  calling  (413) 
637-5230,  or  at  www.bso.org.  Please  note  that  pro- 
grams are  subject  to  change. 


2002  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

Concert  Schedule  (all  events  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted) 

ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS:  July  20, 2:30  p.m.,  Leif  Bjaland  conducting  music  of  Carlson, 
Hindemith,  and  Brahms  •  August  3, 2:30  p.m.,  David  Hoose  conducting  music  of  Beethoven, 
Foss,  and  Shostakovich  •  August  17,  2:30  p.m.,  David  Hoose  conducting  music  of  Copland 
and  Elgar 

CHORAL  PROGRAM:  August  10, 2:30  p.m.,  Ann  Howard  Jones  conducting  music  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Britten,  Debussy,  Schumann,  and  Fine 

WIND  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAMS:  July  20, 11  a.m.,  Frank  L.  Battisti  conducting  music  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  Gould,  Copland,  James  Syler,  John  Williams,  and  TMC  Composition 
Fellows  Michael  Djupstrom  and  Jonathan  Kupper  •  August  3, 11  a.m.,  Frank  L.  Battisti  con- 
ducting a  program  to  be  announced 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  6  p.m.:  July  23, 24; 
August  1  (T'ang  Quartet),  13, 14, 15;  programs  to  be  announced. 

Tickets  available  one  hour  before  concert  time.  Admission  is  $10  for  orchestra  concerts, 
free  to  all  other  BUTI  concerts.  For  more  information  call  (413)  637-1430. 


In  the  BerkshireSy  Nature  sets  the  scene  and  Culture  steals  the  show, 

Berkshire  Performing  Arts  Calendar 


Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington,  (413)  528-3595 

www.astonmagna.org 

Baroque  &  Classical  music — World-class 

artists — Intimate  setting.  7/16,  13,  20,  27, 

8/3  at  8pm. 

Barrington  Stage  Co. 

Sheffield,  413-528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 

South  Pacific,  6/19-7/13;  Black  Sheep,  7/17- 

8/3;  Stage  2:  Castro's  Beard,  7/3-7/14. 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Sheffield,  (413)  229-1999 

www.choralfest.org 

Choral  Masterpiece — 225  voices,  soloists, 

Springfield  Symphony.  7/13,  20,  27  at  8pm. 

Berkshire  Opera  Company 

Great  Barrington,  (413)  644-9988 

www.berkshireopera.org 

Britten's  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  8/1,  3,  9  at 

8pm;  8/5,  7  at  2pm.  Mahaiwe  Theatre. 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-5536  ext.  14 

www.berkshiretheatre.org 

Main  Stage:  Zorba  6/9-7/16;  Quartet  7/19- 

27.  Unicorn:  Miss  Julie  7/3-7/20; 

Insurrection  7/24-8/20. 

Images  Cinema 

Williamstown,  (413)  458-5612 
www.imagescinema.org 
Top  quality  independent  film  and  film  dis- 
cussion series. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Becket,  (413)  243-0745 

www.jacobspillow.org 

Celebrate  70th  Anniversary  season  of  premier 

international  dance  festival  Jun  19-Aug  25. 

MASS  MoCA 

North  Adams,  (413)  662-2111 

www.massmoca.org 

Contemporary  Music  Festival  July  1 3 

through  27  featuring  Bang  on  a  Can  and 

Steve  Reich. 

Sevenars  Concerts 

Worthington,  (413)  238-5854 

Schrade  Family  pianists  &  Guests  July  12, 

14,  19,  21,  28.  (Colorado  Quartet)  Idyllic, 

acoustic  gem. 


Shaker  Mountain  Performing  Arts  Festival 
New  Lebanon,  NY  (518)  781-0196 
www.shakermountainfestival.org 
Opening  weekend  Carousel  7/26; 
Gotterdammerung  7/27.  Albany  Symphony 
with  International  singers. 

Shakespeare  &  Company 

Lenox,  (413)  637-3353 

www.shakespeare.org 

Dan  McCleary  plays  Macbeth  in  Tina 

Packer's  Bare  Bard  production  at  Founders' 

Theatre. 

Stageworks  at  North  Point 

Kinderhook,  NY  (518)  822-9667 

www.stageworkstheater.org 

Dirty  Blonde  by  Claudia  Shear.  Two  Mae 

West  fans  find  romance — flamboyant  &  fun 

7/3-7/28. 

Stockbridge  Chamber  Concerts  at  Searles 

Castle 

Great  Barrington,  (888)  528-7728 

BSO  &  National  Artists;  Shostakovich,  Ravel, 

Chopin  trios  &  quartets.  7/9,  16,  23,  29. 

Taubman  International  Piano  Festival 

Williamstown,  800-826-3720 

www.taubman-institute.com 

12  evenings  of  piano  concerts,  July  8-19  at  8 

pm.  Chapin  Hall,  Williams  College  campus. 

Theater  Barn 

New  Lebanon,  NY  (518)  794-8989 

www.theaterbarn.com 

Professional  Theater  1 5  minutes  from  Lenox. 

Broadway  Musicals  and  Plays.  June-October. 

Western  Gateway  Heritage  State  Park 

North  Adams,  (413)  663-6312 

www.massparks.org 

Outdoor  concerts  Thursdays,  7pm  by  local 

musicians  beginning  July  1 1 . 

Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 

Williamstown,  (413)  597-3399 

www.WTFestival.org 

Rollicking  fun  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME, 

July  3-14;  Joe  Orton's  hysterical  LOOT,  July 

17-28. 


Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 
Berkshire  Common  -  Pittsfield,  MA 
800-237-5747  www.berkshires.org 

Space  for  these  pages  provided  by  Studley  Press,  Inc. 


In  the  Berkshires,  Nature  sets  the  scene  and  Culture  steals  the  show. 

Berkshire  Museums  and  Arts  Centers  Calendar 

Arrowhead 

Frelinghuysen  Morris  House  &  Studio 

Pittsfield,  (413)  442-1793 

Lenox,  (413)  637-0166 

www.mobydick.org 

www.frelinghuysen.org 

Tours  of  Herman  Melville's  home.  Exhibit  on  the 

Art  deco  house  &  artwork.  Hourly  guided  tours 

Berkshires  and  American 

Thurs-Sun  10-3.  Fresco  Wkshop  19-21  &  26-28. 

literature.   Daily  10-5. 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Becket  Arts  Center  of  the  Hilltowns 

Pittsfield,  (800)817-1137 

Becket,  413-623-6635 

www.hancockshakervillage.org 

www.berkshires.org 

History  &  hands-on  fun  for  all — 20  buildings, 

Art  &  Writing  workshops;  Children's  classes; 

farm  &  animals,  crafts,  exhibits.   Kids  free. 

Concerts;  Exhibits.  10-4  W-Sat  &  Mon.  1-4  Sun. 

IS  183,  Art  School  of  the  Berkshires 

Berkshire  Artisans/Lichtenstein  Center  for  the  Arts 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-5252 

Pittsfield,  (413)  499-9348 

www.isl83.org 

www.  berkshireweb .  com/artisans 

Summer  art  camps  for  kids  &  photography, 

Paintings  by  Apo  Torosyan  from  the  Bread  Series 

ceramics,  painting  &  more  for  all  ages  &  abilities. 

Gallery.   Hours  M-Sat  11am  to  5pm. 

Norman  Rockwell  Museum 

Berkshire  Botanical  Garden 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-4100 

-    Stockbridge,  413-298-3926 

www.nrm.org 

www.berkshirebotanical.org 

Largest  collection  of  original  Rockwell  art  and 

Gardens  and  sculpture  exhibit  open  daily  9-5. 

other  illustrators.  Open  daily.  Kids  free. 

Summer  Gala  July  20.  Flower  Show  8/3-4. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Berkshire  Community  College 

Lenox,  (413)  637-0320 

Pittsfield,  (413)  499-0856  ext.  379 

www.massaudubon.org 

www.cc.berkshire.org 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary  1400  acres,  7 

Lifelong  learning  opportunities  Elderhostel-non- 

miles  of  trails,  open  daily. 

credit  offerings  for  the  entire  community. 

Santarella  Museum  &  Gardens 

Berkshire  Museum 

Tyringham,  (413)  243-3260 

Pittsfield,  (413)  443-7171 

www.santarella.org 

www.berkshiremuseum.org 

6th  Annual  Sculpture  show — Artist's  Reception, 

Artful  Mechanisms:  The  Kinetic  Sculpture  of 

6/22  6-8pm. 

Arthur  Ganson  July  6-November  3,  2002. 

Sheffield  Historical  Society 

A  Chapel  for  Humanity 

Sheffield,  (413)  229-2694 

North  Adams,  (413)  664-9550 

www.sheffieldhistory.org 

Massive  sculptural  epic.  Wed-Sun  12-5  pm.  Post 

Historic  house  tours  Thurs-Sat  1 1-4.  July  6:18th 

Office  Square. 

Century  Day,  hands-on  activities. 

Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 

Williamstown,  (413)  458-2303 

Williamstown,  (413)  597-2429 

www.clarkart.edu 

www.williams.edu/WCMA 

Gustav  Klimt  Landscapes,  plus  exhibits  of  Josef 

Prelude  to  a  Nightmare:  Art,  Politics,  and  Hitler's 

Hoffmann,  Otto  Wagner,  Bernardo  Bellotto. 
Dark  Ride  Project 

Early  Years  in  Vienna  7/13-10/27. 

Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 

North  Adams,  (413)  664-9550 

Berkshire  Common  -  Pittsfield,  MA 

www.darkrideproject.org 

800-237-5747  www.berkshires.org 

Ride  the  "Sensory  Integrator."  Wed-Sun  12-5pm. 

Space  for  these  pages  provided  by  Studley  Press,  Inc. 
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Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267  Tel  413-458-2303  www.clarkart.edu 


Also  on  view: 
Bernardo  Bellotto 

Views  of  Imperial  Vienna 

Josef  Hoffmann 

The  Homes  of  the  Wittgensteins 

Otto  Wagner 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Daily:  10:00am-5:00pm 

,  Discover 

theCLARK 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  for  their  generous  contributions  of 
$500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  fiscal  year.  An  eighth  note  symbol  (J>)  denotes 
support  of  $1,000-12,499.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $2,500  or  more. 


Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

Adelson  8c  Company  P.C. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Feldman,  Holtzman,  Lupo,  8c 

Zerbo,  CPAs 

Pompton  Lakes,  NJ 
i> Warren  H.  Hagler,  Tax  8c 

Financial  Consultant 

New  York,  NY 
Michael  G.  Kurcias,  CPA 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Alan  S.  Levine,  PC,  CPA 

Plainview,  NY 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  CPA 

Pittsfield,  MA 
«h  Riley,  Haddad,  Lombardi  8c 

Clairmont 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Sax  Macy  Fromm  8c  Co.,  P.C. 

Clifton,  NJ 

Advertising/PR 

Ed  Bride  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 

Manhasset  Hills,  NY 
TELETIME  MEDIA 

Jericho,  NY 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

^Country  Dining  Room  Antiques 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
.PCoffman's  Antiques  Markets 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery 

Lee,  MA 
Hoadley  Gallery 

Lenox,  MA 
Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Lenox,  MA 
R.W.  Wise,  Goldsmiths,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 

Architects 

Alderman  8c  MacNeish 
West  Springfield,  MA 
JiEDM  Architects,  Engineers 

Dalton,  MA 
J>Four  Architecture  Inc. 
Boston,  MA 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 
Planners  Inc. 
Dalton,  MA 

Automotive 

J5 Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales,  Inc. 

Worcester,  MA 
Biener  Nissan-Audi 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Pete's  Motor  Group 

Pittsfield,  MA 
S8cW  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Boynton  Beach,  FL 


Banking 


i^Banknorth  Massachusetts 

Pittsfield,  MA 
BERKSHIRE  BANK 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Greylock  Federal  Credit  Union 

Great  Barrington  and  Pittsfield, 

MA 
Hoosac  Bank 

North  Adams  and 

Williamstown,  MA 
Lee  Bank 

Lee,  MA 
LEGACY  BANKS-CITY  AND 

LENOX  SAVINGS 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox,  MA 
J>The  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 

Pittsfield,  MA 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank 

Adams,  MA 

Beverage/Food  Sales/ 
Consumer  Goods/Dist. 

j> Crescent  Creamery 

Pittsfield,  MA 
GOSHEN  WINE  8c  SPIRITS, 

INC. 

Goshen,  CT 
.hGuido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Great  Barrington  8c  Pittsfield, 

MA 
H.P  HOOD,  INC. 

Chelsea,  MA 
MELISSA  SERE 

SELECTIONS 

New  York,  NY 
NEWMAN'S  OWN 

Westport,  CT 
Wohrle's,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 

Consulting/Management/ 
Financial 

Monroe  G.  Faust 

Lenox,  MA 
^General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
INLAND  MANAGEMENT 

CORPORATION 

Williamstown,  MA 
J>Lam  Associates,  Ltd 

Cambridge,  MA 
Locklin  Management  Services 

Longmeadow,  MA 
.PPilson  Communications,  Inc. 

Chappaqua,  NY 
JiR.L.  Associates 

Princeton,  NJ 

Contracting/Building  Supplies 

Alarms  of  Berkshire  County 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Cardan  Construction,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY 

Lee,  MA 
.hPetricca  Industries,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
S  8c  A  Supply,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
R.  A.  Wilson  Electrical 

Contractors,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 

Education 

Belvoir  Terrace 

New  York,  NY 
Berkshire  Country  Day  School 

Lenox,  MA 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 

Lenox,  MA 
.PCamp  Greylock 

Becket,  MA 
Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal 

Arts 

North  Adams,  MA 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 

Energy/Utilities 

The  Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
ESCO  Energy  Services  Co. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
j> Ray  Murray,  Inc. 

Lee,  MA 
J^  Pittsfield  Generating  Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Verizon 

Boston,  MA 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric 

Company 

West  Springfield,  MA 
VIKING  OIL  CO.,  INC. 

West  Hartford,  CT 

Engineering 

Foresight  Land  Services 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Environmental  Services 

MBAX  Incorporated 

Bayside,  NY 
MAXYMILLIAN 

TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Nowick  Environmental 

Associates 

Springfield,  MA 


Financial  Services 


Abbott  Capital  Management, 

Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Granite  Capital  International 

Group 

New  York,  NY 
J>  Kaplan  Associates  L.P. 

Manhasset,  NY 
Rothstein-Lechtman  Associates 

Fairfield,  NJ 
ERNEST  S.  SAGALYN,  CLU 

Lenox,  MA 
UBS/Paine  Webber 

Pittsfield,  MA 

High  Technology/Electronics 

CABLEVISION  SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 

Bethpage,  NY 
,P New  Yorker  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 
Mamaroneck,  NY 

Insurance 

Bader  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

West  Springfield,  MA 
BERKSHIRE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF 

AMERICA 

Pittsfield,  MA 
.P Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J> Guardian  Life  Insurance 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA 
McCormick,  Smith  &  Curry 

Insurance,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
.PMinkler  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Reynolds,  Barnes  8c  Hebb 

Pittsfield,  MA 
MARK  SELKOWITZ 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY  LLC 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J>  Wheeler  &  Taylor  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 


Legal 


J^ Frank  E.  Antonucci,  Attorney  at 

Law 

Lenox,  MA 
MR.  JOHN  A.  BARRY,  JR. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
CAIN,  HIBBARD,  MYERS  8c 

COOK,  PC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
.hCertilman  Balin/Louis  Soloway 

East  Meadow,  NY 
Cianflone  8c  Cianflone,  PC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
j> Michael  J.  Considine,  Attorney  at 

Law 

Lenox,  MA 
Deely  8c  Deely  Attorneys 

Lee,  MA 
Law  Office  of  Joel  S.  Greenberg 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Grinnell,  Dubendorf  8c  Smith 

Pittsfield,  MA 


Philip  F.  Heller  8c  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Jonas  and  Welsch 

South  Orange,  NJ 
Ellen  C.  Marshall,  Esq. 

West  Orange,  NJ 
Martin  8c  Oliveira 

Pittsfield,  MA 
j>  Schragger,  Lavine  8c  Nagy 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
j> Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Albany,  NY 
Bernard  Turiel,  Esq. 

Woodbridge,  NJ 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Applegate  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
APPLE  TREE  INN  8c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
A  Bed  8c  Breakfast  in  the 

Berkshires 

Richmond,  MA 
.pBirchwood  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Best  Western  Black  Swan  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
BLANTYRE 

Lenox,  MA 
Broken  Hill  Manor,  Inc. 

Sheffield,  MA 
Brook  Farm  Inn,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
^Christine's  Bed  8c  Breakfast 

Housatonic,  MA 
CLIFFWOOD  INN 

Lenox,  MA 
Cornell  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Devonfield  Country  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
Federal  House  Inn 

South  Lee,  MA 
J^The  Gables  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Gateways  Inn  8c  Restaurant 

Lenox,  MA 
Howard  Johnson 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Inn  at  Richmond 

Richmond,  MA 
jThe  Inn  at  Stockbridge 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Monument  Mountain  Motel, 

Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
The  Porches  Inn  at 

MASSMoCA 

North  Adams,  MA 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge,  MA 
The  Roeder  House  Bed  8c 

Breakfast 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Rookwood  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
SATINWOOD  AT 

SCARNAGH,  LLC 

Alford,  MA 
Spencertown  Country  House 

Spencertown,  NY 


STONOVER  FARM  BED 

AND  BREAKFAST 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
.h  Walker  House 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Weathervane  Inn 

South  Egremont,  MA 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  8c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
Whistler's  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Williams  Inn 

Williamstown,  MA 
The  Williamsville  Inn 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
Windnower  Inn,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

BROADWAY  MANUFAC- 
TURING  SUPPLY  CO. 

New  York,  NY 
.P  French  Textiles 

Wayne,  NJ 
GE  PLASTICS 

Pittsfield,  MA 
KOPPERS  CHOCOLATE 

New  York,  NY 
Limited  Edition  Lighting  8c 

Custom  Shades 

New  York  City,  NY 
Mead  Westvaco  Corp. 

South  Lee,  MA 
.P  Schweitzer-Mauduit 

International,  Inc. 

Lee,  MA 
SHEFFIELD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Sheffield,  MA 
.pSpaceNow!  Corporation 

Newark,  NJ 

Printing/Publishing 

Pindar  Press 

New  York,  NY 
Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS 

Dalton,  MA 
WALDEN  PRINTING 

COMPANY 

Walden,  NY 

Real  Estate 

«P  Barrington  Associates  Realty 

Trust 

Agawam,  MA 
Berkshire  Mortgage  Company 

Richmond,  MA 
J)  Cohen  8c  White  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Copake  Realty 

Copake,  NY 
Corashire  Realty  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of  the 

Berkshires 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Havers 

Monterey,  MA  8c  Upper 

Montclair,  NJ 


INLAND  MANAGEMENT 
CORP. 

Williamstown,  MA 
J>P8cL  Realty 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Roberts  8c  Associates  Realty,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
Stone  House  Properties,  LLC 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
Dennis  G.  Welch  Real  Estate 

Lenox,  MA 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Applegate  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
APPLE  TREE  INN  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
BLANTYRE 

Lenox,  MA 
.hCafe  Lucia 

Lenox,  MA 
Church  Street  Cafe 

Lenox,  MA 
Gateways  Inn  6c  Restaurant 

Lenox,  MA 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Roseborough  Grill 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Williamsville  Inn 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Arcadian  Shop 

Lenox,  MA 
Bare  Necessities 

Newark,  NJ 
Becket  General  Store 

Becket,  MA 
.hCarr  Hardware  and  Supply  Co., 

Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Gatsbys 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
J>Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Great  Barrington  8c  Pittsfield, 

MA 


HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

CO. 

Housatonic,  MA 
K.B.  TOYS,  INC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Mike's  Maytag  Home  Appliance 

Center,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
.h Paul  Rich  and  Sons  Home 

Furnishings 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Mary  Stuart  Collections 

Lenox,  MA 
TALBOTS 

Hingham,  MA 
Ward's  Nursery  8c  Garden 

Center 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Windy  Hill  Farm  Garden 

Center/Nursery 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Science/Medical 

510  Medical  Walk-In 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J>J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  PA. 

Westfield,  NJ 
Berkshire  Eye  Center 

Pittsfield,  MA 
The  Berkshire  Stuttering  Center 

Lenox,  MA 
Dorella  L.  Bond,  Ph.D. 

Glastonbury,  CT 
The  Center  for  Rehabilitation 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Michael  Ciborski,  M.D. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
David  M.  Grygier,  M.D. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
GTL,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Leon  Harris  M.D. 

New  City,  NY 
J>Dr.  Fred  Hochberg 

New  York,  NY  &  Tenafly,  NJ 
J)  Long  Island  Eye  Physicians  and 

Surgeons 

Port  Jefferson,  NY 
J)  McClelland  Health  Systems 

Lee,  MA 
J' Plastics  Technology 

Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  William 

Putnoi 

Cambridge,  MA 
.h  Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 

Boston,  MA 
j> Royal  Health  Care  Services 

New  York  and  Long  Island 

Hicksville,  NY 

Services 

Abbott's  Limousine  8c  Livery 

Service 

Lee,  MA 
Adams  Laundry  and  Dry 

Cleaning  Company 

Adams,  MA 
ALADCO 

Adams,  MA 
Communications  Strategies 

New  York,  NY 
Epoch  Assisted  Living  at 

Melbourne 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Kimball  Farms  Lifecare 

Retirement  Community 

Lenox,  MA 
.hThe  Marlebar  Group 

North  Miami  Beach,  FL 
Nejaime's  V.I. P.  Travel 

Services,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Salesmark,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
.h  Security  Self  Storage 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Tobi's  Limousine  8c  Travel 

Service 

Lenox,  MA 

Software/Information  Services 

^Berkshire  Information 
Systems  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
LAM  Associates,  Ltd. 
Cambridge,  MA 

Tourism/Resorts 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE 

BERKSHIRES 

Lenox,  MA 
H.I.S.  INTERNATIONAL 

TOURS 

New  York,  NY 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31,  2002 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ALBANY 
ACADEMY 

jBrGWIS 


Celebrates 

the 

Arts 

AAG's  rigorous  college 
preparatory  program 
includes  unique  offerings  in  visual  and 
performing  arts. 

140  Academy  Rd.  •  Albany,  NY  12208  •  518.463.2201 
www.albanyacademyforgirls.org 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of 
the  most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  informa- 
tion please  contact 
Tracy  Wilson  in 
TangleWdDd    the  Tanglewood 
MUSIC  Friends  Office  or 

Center        can  <4i3)  637-5274. 


A  leader  in  girls'  education... 

WESTOVER  SCHOOL 

Middlebury,  CT 


Rigorous  college  prep  program  for  girls 
Boarding  and  Day,  grades  9-12 

Advanced  Placement  in  17  subjects 

Joint  Programs  in: 

♦Music  with  The  Manhattan  School  of  Music 

♦Dance  with  The  School  of  Dance  CT 

♦Math/Science  with  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

30,000  square  foot  athletic  center  opened  fall  2001 

Students  representing  12  countries  and  22  states 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Office  of  Admission^Westover  School 

P.O.  Box  847^Middlebury,  CT  06762 

Phone:  (203)758-2423  ♦Fax:  (203)577-4588 

e-mail:  admission@westoverschool.org 

website:  www.westoverschool.org 


Successfully  Treating 
The  Hard-to-Place  Child 


Hillcrest 

Educational 

Centers 

Residential 

Treatment 

Centers 


Call  admissions  at 
413.499.7924 

www.hillcrestec.org 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  & 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition  and  are  offered  essentially  free  room  and 
board.  Their  residency  at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed 
Fellowships.  The  TMC  faculty  includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of 
them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of  donors  who  have  endowed  Artists'  Positions.  The 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  gratefully  acknowledge  the  endow- 
ment support  of  the  contributors  represented  below.  For  further  information  please  contact 
J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (413)  637-5260. 


ENDOWED  ARTIST  POSITIONS 

Berkshire  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Edward  and  Lois  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artists  Fund 
Vic  Firth  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund,  endowed  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Renee  Longy  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Harry  L.  and  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Tanglewood 

Artist-In-Residence 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Fund,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Sana  H.  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teachers  Chair  Fund 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Artist-In-Residence 

ENDOWED  FULL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jane  W  Bancroft  Fellowship 

Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Edward  S.  Brackett  Jr.  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Harold  G.  Colt  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowships 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 


Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

William  &  Mary  Greve  Foundation- 
John  J.  Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 

C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 

Donald  Law  Fellowship 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 

Edwin  &  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  & 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  & 
IBM  Matching  Grants  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Pokross/Fiedler/Wasserman  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 

DeWitt  and  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund 
Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Zagat's  27  "Best  of  the  Berkshires" 

***  Boston  Globe  Dining 

Dining  every  night  except  Tuesday 

Candlelight  and  al  fresco  dining 

Saturday  Night  Prix  Fixe 

Extraordinary  Lodging  &  Facilities 

Weddings  &  Executive  Conferences 


The  Old  Inn 

On  The  Green 
&  Gedney  Farm 

Route  57,  Village  Green 

New  Marlborough,  MA 

413'229'3131    www.oldinn.com 
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^  Andrew  DeVvies 
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CHESTERWOOD 

Stockbridge,  MA 

June  29  -  September  2 
888-383-7755          andrewdevries.com 

"Coipc  to 

My 
Mercy" 


Holy  Masses 

Weekdays:  7:15  am  &  2:00  pm 

Saturday:  8:00  am  &  2:00  pm 

Sunday:  10:30  am  &  2:00  pm 

Confessions:  1 :00-2:00  pm  &  3:1 5  -  4:30  pm 

Hour  of  Great  Mercy:   Daily  3:00  pm 

The  Divine  Mercy  Perpetual  Novena  &  Chaplet 

followed  by  Benediction 

Gift  Shop:  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm  daily 


Divine  Mercy 
Information 

1-800-462-7426 


Prayer 
Requests 

1-800-804-3823 


National  Shrine 
Gift  Shop 

1-888-484-1112 


National  Shrine  of  The  Divine  Mercy 

Eden  Hill  •  Stockbridge,  MA  01262 

please  call  for  directions  and  hours  of  operation 

(413)  298-3931 

shrine@marian.org  •  www.marian.org 


Classically  ft 
Classy  &  f 
Comfortable  " 
Clothes! 

an  intriguing  shop  full 
of  outstanding  clothing^ 
jewelry,  accessories, 
fun  cards  &  other         > 
fabulous  finds...  L 

Eileen  Fisher  •  FLAX  It 

Fat  Hat  •  Sarah  Arizona 


Christy  Allen  &  lots  more!       ' 

I  VliAfc^ 

BOUT/    Que 

elm  st  •  stockbridge 

413*298-3656              £jS 

1 
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Anna  Sternberg  &  Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowships 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
James  and  Caroline  Smedvig  Taylor  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship 

honoring  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal 

Fellowship 
Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 

ENDOWED  HALF  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Renee  D.  Sanft  Fellowship  Fund  for  the  TMC 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 
R.  Armory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship 

ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

ENDOWED  FUNDS  SUPPORTING  THE 
TEACHING  AND  PERFORMANCE  PROGRAMS 

George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  Fund 
Eunice  Alberts  and  Adelle  Alberts  Vocal 

Scholarship  Fund 
Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein  Fund 
George  &  Roberta  Berry  Fund  for  Tanglewood 
Peter  A.  Berton  Fund 
Donald  C.  Bowersock  Tanglewood  Fund 
Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 


Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert  Fund 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert  Fund 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  TMC  Fund 

Paul  F.  and  Lori  A.  Deninger  Scholarship 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Ehrlich  Fund 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fund 

Elvin  Tanglewood  Fund 

Elise  V.  and  Monroe  B.  England  Tanglewood 

Music  Center  Fund 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Concert  Fund 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Fund 
Grace  Cornell  Graff  Fellowship  Fund  for 

Composers  at  the  TMC 
Heifetz  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Memorial  Award  Fund 
Grace  Jackson  Entertainment  Fund 
Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissions  Fund 
Louis  Krasner  Fund  for  Inspirational  Teaching 

and  Performance,  established  by  Marilyn 

Brachman  Hoffman 
William  Kroll  Memorial  Fund 
Lepofsky  Family  Educational  Initiative  Fund 
Dorothy  Lewis  Fund 
Kathryn  &  Edward  M.  Lupean  & 

Diane  Holmes  Lupean  Fund 
Samuel  Mayes  Memorial  Cello  Award  Fund 
Merrill  Lynch  Fund 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust  TMC  Fund 
Northern  California  TMC  Audition  Fund 
Herbert  Prashker  Fund 
Renee  Rapaporte  DARTS  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch  Fund 
Jules  C.  Reiner  Violin  Prize  Fund 
Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Fund 
Rothenberg/Carlyle  Foundation  Fund 
Helena  Rubinstein  Fund 
Lenore  S.  and  Alan  Sagner  Fund 
Renee  D.  Sanft  Fellowship  Fund  for  the  TMC 
Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider  TMCO  Concert 
Maurice  Schwartz  Prize  Fund  by  Marion  E.  Dubbs 
Ruth  Shapiro  Scholarship  Fund 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler  Fund 
Asher  J.  Shuffer  Fund 
Evian  Simcovitz  Fund 
Albert  Spaulding  Fund 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Fund 
Jason  Starr  Fund 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Composition 

Program  Fund 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Fund 
TMC  General  Scholarship  Fund 
TMC  Opera  Commission  Fund 
Denis  and  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fund 
The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 
John  Williams  Fund 
Karl  Zeise  Memorial  Cello  Award  Fund 

Listed  as  of  May  31,  2002 
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CAPITAL  AND  ENDOWMENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  committed  to  providing  the  highest  caliber  per- 
formances, and  education  and  community  outreach  programs,  and  to  preserving  its 
world-renowned  concert  facilities.  Contributions  from  donors  and  income  from  the 
endowment  support  40  percent  of  the  annual  budget.  The  BSO  salutes  the  donors 
listed  below  who  made  capital  and  endowment  gifts  and  individuals  who  made 
restricted  annual  gifts  of  $7,500  or  more  between  June  1,  2001,  and  May  31,  2002. 
For  further  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at 
(617)  638-9260. 


$1,000,000  and  Up 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

$500,000-$999,999 

Anonymous  (1) 

$250,000 -$499,999 

Estate  of  Roger  F.  Brightbill 
Barbara  Lee  and  Raymond  E.  Lee 
Foundation 

$100,000-$249,999 

Anonymous  (1) 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

William  R.  and  Deborah  Elfers 

$50,000-$99,999 

Anonymous   (1) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 
Catherine  and  Paul  Butte nwieser 
Estate  of  Edward  F.  Davis 
Mr.  Matthew  Fox  and 
Ms.  Linda  Levant  Fox 

$25,000-$49,999 

Anonymous   (1) 

Estate  of  Edna  E.  Brennan 

Estate  of  Frances  Fahnestock 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Fessenden  Foundation 

Emilie  K.  Jacobs 

Ms.  Audrey  Noreen  Koller 

$15,000-$24,999 

Anonymous  (1) 
Mr.  Robert  Camburn 
Estate  of  Florence  K.  Ellms 
Estate  of  Leona  Levine 


Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich 
in  honor  of  Nan  Kay 


Estate  of  Charlotte  Spohrer  McKenzie 
Estate  of  Samuel  and  Elinor  R.  Spiker 
Estate  of  Florence  F  Williams 


Estate  of  Armando  Ghitalla 
Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
Estate  of  Lillian  Koutras 
The  Richard  P.  and  Clair  W.  Morse 
Foundation 


Roger  and  Myrna  Landay 
Estate  of  Joseph  P.  Loprire 
Estate  of  Irving  A.  Meeker 
Ms.  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy 
Helen  F  Whitaker  Fund 


Diane  H.  Lupean  and 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Lupean 
The  Rabb  Endowment  Fund  at  the 

Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 


$7,500-514,999 

Akamai  Technologies,  Inc. 
Mr.  George  H.  Conrades 
Estate  of  Miss  Barbara  Anderson 
Estate  of  Jesse  X.  Cousins 
Mrs.  David  Dangel 
Drs.  Peter  B.  &  Anna  L.  Davol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Roger  and  Judith  Feingold 
Mrs.  Seymour  Goldstein 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 


The  Edward  MacCrone 

Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 
Ms.  Helen  Salem  Philbrook 
Mrs.  Renee  Rapaporte 
Rich  May,  Attorneys  &  Counselors 

at  Law~Mr.  Walter  A.  Wright  III 
Sylvia  L.  Sandeen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Tosi 
Weber  Shandwick  Worldwide 
Yawkey  Foundation 


mmmmimmmmmmm 


-  Thomas  Carlyle 


The  Alzheimer  Center 


When  words  fail,  music  is  used 

to  communicate  understanding, 

joy,  support,  reflections  and  love. 

Music  is  part  of  life  at 

The  Alzheimer  Center  at 

Quabbin  Valley  Healthcare. 


j^ 


To  learn  why  a  member  of  The 

;,  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on 

Alzheimer's  has  called  The 

Alzheimer  Center  at  Quabbin 

Valley  Healthcare  "inspirational" 

and  given  ".  .  .  accolades  to  the 

Center",  please  call  Abby  Willard, 

i; Program  Director,  at  978-249-3717. 


at  Quabbin  Valley 


where  memories  are  shared  and  dignity  is  cherished 


821  Daniel  Shays  Highway  •  Athol,  (VIA  01331  •  978-249-3717 
Convenient!)  located  oil  ol  Route  2  within  the  rolling  hills  ol  the  Northern  Quuhhin  Valley. 
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Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 
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Mill 

LENOX  J|218 

BffiBHB 

637-4218 


Luwcfi  -  Dinner  -  Cafe  TAemt  -  Lite  Tare 

218  MAIN  STREET 


•*•     MOBIL  GUIDE  &  AAA  2002 


HONEST 
FOOD 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Main  St.  Housatonic  (413)274-1000 

The  Best  Darn  Pot  Roast  in  the  Berkshires! 
www.jacksgrill.com 


CREATIVE 

CONTEMPORARY 

CUISINE 

Sunset  view 

porch  dining 

full  liquor  license 
Restaurant 

DINNER,  LUNCH  &  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 

50  STOCKBRIDGE  ROAD,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA 

413-528-2002 

www.hudsonsrestaurant.com 


voted  Best  Overall  Restaurant  9  years 

Steaks  ♦  Maine  Lobster  ♦  Prime  Rib 
Fresh  Seafood  ♦  Extensive  Salad  Bar  ♦ 
Sunday  Brunch  Buffet- Best  in  the  Berkshires 
Reservations  ♦  Phone  Ahead  Seating 

413-499-7900  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line 

www .  DakotaRestaurant .  com 


yTlie  Food  Is  As  Good  As  Food  Gets"  -  Boston  Herald 

Award-Winning  Cuisine  by 

Cordon  Weu/CM 

Chef  Aura  Whitman 

40  PUmkiU  Strut.  Lenox  MA  01240     800-969-6518      413-07-0060 


JHIRO 

SUSHI    S.  HIBACHI 


Japanese  Cuisine 

Route  7 

105StockbridgeRd. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1898 


Gateways  Inn 
^S  &  Restaurant 

Old  world  charm  •  exceptional 
accommodations  •  gourmet  dining 
in  a  cozy,  candlelit  atmosphere 
•  summer  picnics  •  Sunday  brunch 

2000  Wine  Spectator  and  James  Beard 
Foundation  awards. 

Recommended  by  Gourmet,  Boston  Magazine 
and  The  Boston  Globe. 

51  Walker  St.,  Lenox,  MA 
Reservations:  413-637-2532 
www.gateways.com 

Fabrizio  and  Rosemary  Cbiarielio,  owners 


Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


La  bruschetta 

Pood  &  Wine  to  Go! 

Broad  selection  of  Wine,  Picnic  Tare, 
Gourmet  Pizza,  Rotisserie  Cniclcen,  Fresh 
Pasta  &  Sauces,  Sread,  Pastry  &  Gelato. 

1  Harris  St.,  W.  Stockbridge,  MA  •  413-232-7141 
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As  good  as  Tokyo 
Better  than  Manhattan 
Lunch  and  Dinner  7  days 

70  Railroad  St  Great  Barrington 
(Inside  Triplex  Complex) 

613-644-6994 


Dine  In  An  Authentic  1771  Inn 

just  a  mile  from  Tangleivood 

Breakfast  •  English  Tea  •  Dinner 


16  Church  St. 
Lenox 


637-0020 


'Enjoy  Authentic  Italian 
food  in  the  'Berkshires       l£3 

SERVING  DINNER  DAILY  4PM"  "  ~-^ 

TtRfMlOfRIA  "IL  VTSUVIO" 

%mTLS7&20,  Leno^  MA  01240    (413)637-4904 


The 
long  Run. 

No  one  knows 
what's  down  the  road. 

But  at  Prentiss  Smith  &  Company  twenty 
years  of  diligent,  disciplined  investment 
management,  and  the  kind  of  personal 
attention  that  is  all  too  rare  these  days, 
have  taken  our  clients  a  long,  long  way. 

If  you  want  your  portfolio  to  reflect  your 
social  values,  we  have  the  experience  to 
help  you  navigate  the  road  ahead. 

Trudy  Walker  800-223-7851 
www.socialinvesting.com 

PRENTISS  SMITH  &CQ, INC. 

Twenty  years  of  private  portfolio  management 
for  the  socially  conscious  investor. 

For  the  Long  Run. 

Northampton /Amherst  Area 


Two  GREAT  reasons... 


THORNES 

MARKETPLACE 

150  Main  Street  •  Downtown  Northampton 


www.thornesmarketplace.com 


A  marketplace  for  fashion, 
food,  beauty,  home,  fitness 
and  the  arts  on  5  lively  floors! 


Table 


IS--! 


Over  7,000  fine  wines,  spirits,  and  gourmet  foods  in  stock. 

122  North  King  Street,  Northampton  (800)  474-2449 
Shop  Online  at  www.tableandvine.com 


.to  visit  NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS! 


National  Yiddish  Book  Center 

A  thousand  years  of  Jewish  history  right  before  your  eyes! 
Museum  Exhibitions  •  Bookstore  •  Programs  #  Events  •  Gardens 

Route  n6,  Amherst,  MA,  less  than  90  minutes  from  the  Berkshires  /  Admission  is  free 
Open  Sunday-  Friday,  10:00-3:30  /  (413)  256-4900  /  www.yiddishbookcenter.org 


Northampton /Amherst  Area 


A  Multi-Medium  Craft  Gallery 

Representing  Over  400  of 

America's  Finest 

Craftspeople  & 

.   Artisans 


silverscape  designs 

GOLDSMITHS  ^GEM    GALLERY 

One  King  St.,  Northampton  413-584-3324 
264  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Amherst  413-253-3324 


See  what  we've  drummed  up 
^g      for  your  kitcHen        _ 

--tSB       ■■■/  '  /^^\  Cddkware  nr\<.]  Rakeware.  H 


Cookware  and  Bakeware, 

The  best  you  can  find, 

Table  Linens,  Potholders, 

Gadgets  of  every  kind. 

Rare  and  unique  items 

Culled  from  far  and  wide, 

Gifts  for  the  serious  cook 

Or  the  new  groom  and  bride. 

Small  Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery, 

Distinctive  Condiments  and  Spice, 

Handcrafted  Wooden  Bowls, 

Even  Helpful  Advice. 

Special  orders  are  easy, 

And  we  ship  far  or  near, 

We're  Different  Drummer's  Kitchen, 

And  you'll  love  shopping  here. 

1^800^375'COOK 


«•£•  DIFFERENT 

DRUMMER'S  ^ 
^  KITCHEN 

The  Cook's  Resource 


374  Pittsfield  Road,  Lenox,  MA  •  Thornes  Marketplace,  Northampton,  MA  •  Stuyvesant  Placa,  Alhanv,  NY 


The  World  is  Waiting 


What  persuades  a  young  person  to 
accept  her  own  greatness?  What 
allows  her  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  fire  in  her  heart  and  her  destiny  to 
change  a  small  corner  of  the  world  or  the  world 
itself?  What  convinces  a  girl  that  the  world  needs 
her  discoveries,  her  solutions,  her  creations? 

The  torch  of  leadership  is  continuously  being 
passed  to  new  generations.  That  is  a  certainty. 
But  is  it  also  a  certainty  that  the  new  generation 
will  be  prepared  to  lead?  Yes,  if  the  adults 
involved  with  young  people  make  it  their  priority. 

Nurturing  girls'  potential  is  serious  business. 
Our  job  as  parents,  teachers,  mentors,  and 
friends  is  to  let  a  girl  know  what  great  promise 
she  has.  A  girl  will  recognize  that  promise  if  she 
knows  we  have  seen  it  too. 

Before  there  can  be  leadership,  there  must  be 
the  idea  of  leadership.  That  is,  before  a  young 
person  can  face  her  future  with  solid  confi- 
dence, she  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  her  power 
to  achieve  and  her  ability  to  lead.  The  time  for 
a  girl  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  powerful  person 
she  is  to  become  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  It  is  then  that  she  can  envision  herself  twen- 
ty feet  tall  and  think  the  unthinkable  about  what 
she  can  accomplish. 

That  is  where  we  begin.  But  leadership  is  also 
about  passion,  about  caring  deeply,  and,  then, 
about  creating  a  vision  for  change  in  the 
mind's  eye.  What  matters  to  adolescents 
today?  Sit  with  a  girl  long  enough  and  she'll  tell 
you  that  she  worries  about  the  environment, 
about  violence  in  the  world,  about  children 
without  hope.  Her  conscience  is  stirred.  Sit 
with  her  a  little  longer  and  she  will  start  to  talk 
about  her  plans.  The  groundwork  for  a  new 
approach  is  forming. 


It  is  when  this  adolescent  energy  is  bursting 
forth  that  adults  can  help  to  give  it  shape.  The 
high  school  years  are  about  more  than  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  as  important  as  that  is.  It  is  in 
these  formative  years,  when  a  girl  begins  to 
clarify  her  ethical  positions,  that  we  must  be 
there  to  encourage  her  to  connect  her  vision  of 
how  to  make  the  world  better  with  her  ability  to 
accomplish  the  task. 

Leadership  takes  practice  also.  It's  all  about  a 
girl's  working  up  the  nerve  to  speak  out  in  a 
meeting,  to  edit  the  school  paper,  to  run  for 
class  office,  or  to  find  an  elegant  solution  to  a 
perplexing  problem.  Confidence  grows  cumula- 
tively. In  an  enlightened  community  a  girl  has 
the  chance  to  be  in  charge  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  try. 

This  country,  this  world,  needs  the  strength, 
compassion,  and  brains  of  all  its  young  people. 
But  participation  begins  with  young  people 
knowing  that  they  count.  It  is  hard  to  be  apa- 
thetic when  the  large  idea  that  fills  your  mind 
and  soul  is  that  you  can,  must,  and  will  make  a 
difference. 

In  Nine  and  Counting:  The  Women  of  the  Senate, 
author  Catherine  Whitney  writes,  "Each  of  the 
women  senators  understands  that  at  any  given 
moment,  she  could  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  someone's  life."  Think  how  we  would  feel 
about  the  future  of  this  society  if  we  thought 
that  every  young  person  was  prepared  and 
committed  to  making  a  "substantial  impact." 
Then,  look  at  your  daughter,  granddaughter, 
niece,  the  neighbor's  girl.  See  in  her  the  cure 
we  haven't  discovered,  the  peace  treaty  not  yet 
written,  the  great  art  not  yet  created.  Now,  tell 
her  that  the  world  needs  what  only  she  can 
offer.  Tell  her  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  her. 


MISS  HALL'S  SCHOOL 

492  Holmes  Road,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201  •  (800)  233-5614  •  Fax  (413)  448-2994  •  www.misshalls.org 
GIRLS'     SECONDARY     BOARDING     AND     DAY     SCHOOL     FOUNDED     IN     1898 
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We  are  looking  for  new  design  challenges 

for  your  home,  office,  school  or  place  of  worship 

throughout  the  Northeast. 


The  Office  of  Michael  Rosenfeld,  Inc.,  Architects 

Acton,  MA     Tel:  (978)  264  0160      www.omr-architects.com 


you  places  you've 

never  been. 


'teinway  Designed  Pianos  Are  Selected 


v  Bv  h 
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a  complimentary  color  catalog  and  the  name  of'  you 


is  at  www.steinwav.com, 


©2002  Steinway  &  Sons.  Stemway  and  trie  Lyre  i 
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DALE   CHIHULY 

INSTALLATIONS  AND  SCULPTURE 


HOLSTEN  GALLERIES 

CONTEMPORARY  GLASS  SCULPTURE 

ELM  STREET,   STOCKBRIDGE;  MA  01262 
41^.298.3044       www.holstengalleries.com 


Tanglewood 

on  Parade 


Tuesday 
July  so, 
2002 


Don't  go  anywhere 

in  the  Northeast 

without  going  here  first  for  special  offers 


(  americanexpress-com/northejS 


Whether  you're  planning  a  trip  to  the  beach,  the  mountains,  the  city  — 
anywhere  in  the  Northeast  —  you  can  save  on  restaurants,  hotels, 
shopping  and  more.  Just  log  on  to  americanexpress.com/northeast 
to  see  what  offers  are  available,  print  them  out  and  redeem  them  with 
your  American  Express®  Card.  Be  sure  to  check  back  often  for  the 
latest  offers  at  merchants  throughout  the  Northeast. 


AMERICAN] 
I  EXPRESS 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Tuesday,  July  30,  2002 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Tanglew®d 

Music 

Center 


2:00  Gates  Open 

2:00  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute:  Opening  Fanfares 

(Main  Gate  Drive;  rear  of  Shed  if  rain) 

2:30  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Chamber  Music  Concert 

(Seiji  Ozawa  Hall) 
Music  of  HANDEL,  DVORAK,  BERNERS,  and  GABRIELI 

2:30  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute:  Chamber  Music  Concert 

(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

Music  of  BEETHOVEN,  JOSEPH  JONGEN,  GABRIELI, 
and  THOM  RITTER  GEORGE 

3:15  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Young  Artists  Chorus,  Wind  Ensemble,  and  Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

Music  of  FINE,  BRITTEN,  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS, 
COPLAND,  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  and  SHOSTAKOVICH 

4:00  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Vocal  Recital 

(Seiji  Ozawa  Hall) 

Music  of  BRAHMS,  MAHLER,  RAVEL,  CANTALOUBE, 
and  BRITTEN 

5:15  Alpine  Horn  Demonstration 

(Lawn  near  Theatre) 

5:30  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Chamber  Music  Concert 

(Chamber  Music  Hall) 
Music  of  BEETHOVEN,  ROSSINI,  and  SAINT-SAENS 

6:00  Balloon  Ascension 

(Lawn  near  Lion  Gate,  weather  permitting) 

8:00  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Brass  Fanfares 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

8:30  Gala  Concert 


Video  screens  sponsored  by  American  Express  Company. 

Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  of  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

Artillery  and  cannon  supplied  by  Eastover,  Inc. 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbrige  Bowl  following  the  Gala  Concert 


Program  copyright  ©2002  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  design  by  Sametz  Blackstone  Associates 


Welcome 


i 


A  Message  from  Mark  Volpe  Managing  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Ellen  Highstein  Director,  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Welcome  to  Tanglewood  on  Parade,  our  annual  celebration  of  the  diversity  and  depth  of 
the  Tanglewood  experience.  It  is  the  occasion  when  one  can  hear  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Boston  Pops,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  TMC  chamber  ensem- 
bles, the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  (Boston 
University's  program  for  gifted  high-school  age  musicians),  and  world  famous  guest 
artists — all  in  one  day  filled  with  music,  festivities,  and  tradition. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  also  a  celebration  with  a  special  purpose — to  provide  funds 
to  support  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced 
musical  study  in  the  world  since  its  founding  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940. 

In  fulfillment  of  Koussevitzky 's  dream,  young  musicians  come  to  this  beautiful  setting 
to  devote  themselves  to  music,  working  under  the  supervision  of  outstanding  artist-teach- 
ers, while  in  daily  contact  with  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  TMC  is 
unique:  the  BSO  is  the  only  orchestra  in  the  world  that  transforms  itself  annually  into  an 
academy  for  advanced  study,  and  members  of  each  section  of  the  BSO  participate  in  the 
daily  activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  in  master  classes,  repertoire  sessions,  or- 
chestra exchanges,  and  chamber  music  collaborations.  In  addition,  a  resident  faculty  of 
internationally  renowned  artists  adds  its  voices  to  provide  an  incomparably  rich  musical 
experience.  In  the  final  work  of  tonight's  concert,  the  BSO  and  TMC  Orchestra  join  to- 
gether to  perform  Tchaikovsky's  1812  Overture,  always  a  special  highlight  of  our  summer. 

By  joining  us  here  today,  and  thus  supporting  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  you  are 
helping  to  provide  the  funds  that  enable  all  of  the  Center's  extraordinary  musicians — 
young  professionals  and  conservatory  or  graduate  level  students  of  exceptional  accomplish- 
ment— to  attend  the  TMC  for  free.  Since  tuition,  room,  and  board  are  all  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Center,  talent  becomes  the  only  criterion  for  participation,  and 
these  young  musicians  can  focus  all  their  attention  on  music-making.  There  are  over  10,000 
alumni  of  the  Music  Center.  They  play  on  the  world's  stages  as  soloists  and  ensemble 
musicians;  they  form  the  core  of  many  of  the  orchestras  and  opera  companies  of  America 
and  of  the  world.  They  also  conduct  these  orchestras  and  opera  companies,  and  write  the 
music  that  they  play;  and  they  go  on  to  become  the  next  generation  of  great  teaching  ar- 
tists. Without  help  from  music  lovers  like  yourselves,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  could 
not  continue  to  provide  this  essential,  and  magical,  experience. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  like  Tanglewood,  where  young  musicians  come 
each  summer  to  be  inspired  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  TMC  faculty,  the 
guest  artists,  and  the  unique  Tanglewood  landscape — and  to  find  a  home  in  music.  We 
all  thank  you  for  helping  to  make  this  possible. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
has  become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded 
the  school  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists, 
conductors,  and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there 
was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to 
the  war  then  raging  in  Europe.  Randall  Thomp- 
son's Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  spe- 
cially written  for  the  ceremony,  arrived  less  than 
an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made  such 
an  impression  that  it  continues  to  be  performed 
at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  summer.  The 
TMC  was  Koussevitzky 's  pride  and  joy  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary 
faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and  choral  activ- 
ities, and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself 
taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tan- 
glewood Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year  after 
his   retirement  as   the   BSO's   music   director. 
Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  position, 
ran  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951 
through  1962,  working  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  pro- 
grams. In  1963,  new  BSO  Music  Director  Erich 
Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky  s  hands-on  leadership 
approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970,  three  years 
before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  the  BSO's 
programs  at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard  Bern- 
stein as  general  advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985  to 
1997.  In  1994,  with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library, 
chamber  music  studios,  administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers 
Pavilion  adjacent  to  Ozawa  Hall.  In  1997,  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  operating  under  the  artistic  supervision  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program  offers  an  intensive  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  advanced  musicians  who  have  completed  most  of  their  formal 
training.  Some  150  young  artists,  all  attending  the  TMC  on  full  fellowships  which  under- 
write the  costs  of  tuition,  room,  and  board,  participate  in  a  program  including  chamber 
and  orchestral  music,  opera  and  art  song,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  music  of  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty- first  centuries.  The  summer  of  2002  includes  orchestra  concerts  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  Hans  Graf,  and  James  Conlon;  and  performances  by  the 
TMC  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  of  two  rarely  heard  works  of  music  theater,  Satie's 
Socrate  and  Stravinsky's  Renard,  as  well  as  a  fiftieth-anniversary  concert  performance  of 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


Leonard  Bernstein's  opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti.  The  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
will,  in  2002,  be  devoted  to  American  music.  Highlights  will  include  a  concert  devoted  to 
celebrating  longtime  TMC  faculty  member  Phyllis  Curtin  and  her  championing  of  the 
American  art  song;  a  performance  of  Lukas  Foss's  opera  Griffelkin  in  honor  of  his  eighti- 
eth birthday,  and  five  days  of  concerts  featuring  works  composed  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Director  of  the  2002  Festival  will  be  composer  Bright  Sheng.  TMC  Composition  Fellows 
will  also  participate  in  a  collaborative  project  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  under 
the  mentorship  ofTFC  conductor  John  Oliver  and  guest  composer  Steve  Mackey, 
Fellows  will  create  works  for  small  chorus  to  be  performed  at  a  special  workshop  in 
Ozawa  Hall.  Two  special  seminars — one  devoted  to  the  string  quartet  literature,  under  the 
direction  of  the  JuilHard  String  Quartet,  and  one  devoted  to  Bach  performance  led  by 
Craig  Smith,  director  of  Boston's  Emmanuel  Music  Ensemble — will  open  the  TMC  sea- 
son. In  addition,  TMC  Fellows  will  reach  out  to  the  Berkshire  community  with  two  free 
youth  concerts  performed  during  the  season.  Also  at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety  of  programs  that  offer  individ- 
ual and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students,  mostly  of  high  school  age. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of 
American  symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC. 
Besides  Mr.  Ozawa,  prominent  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio 
Abbado,  Luciano  Berio,  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von 
Dohnanyi,  the  late  Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish  (who 
headed  the  TMC  faculty  for  many  years),  Oliver  Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton 
Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Leontyne  Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan, 
Cheryl  Studer,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 
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Gala  Concert 


Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8:30 
SPONSORED  BYFILENES 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


TanglewGDd 

Music 

Center 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

FEDERICO  CORTESE,  HANS  GRAF,  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
and  GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductors 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Francesco,  da  Rimini,  Symphonic  fantasy 
after  Dante,  Opus  32 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
FEDERICO  CORTESE  conducting 


Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893)  composed  Francesco,  da  Rimini  in  1876.  Like  his  well- 
known  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  is  a  programmatic  orchestral  work  inspired  by  a  tragic 
love  story.  The  story  here  is  that  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  as  told  in  Dante's  Inferno, 
where  we  learn  that  the  two  have  been  condemned  to  drift  alongside  each  other 
in  the  Second  Circle  of  Hell,  where  the  Lustful  are  forever  propelled  along  by  a 
dark,  stormy  wind.  Francesca  was  married  to  Paolo's  deformed  brother;  she  and 
Paolo  became  lovers,  only  to  be  killed  by  her  outraged  husband.  The  stormy  wind 
of  Hell's  Second  Circle  is  depicted  in  whirlwind-like  musical  material.  The  lovers' 
romantic  theme  is  introduced  comparatively  late  in  the  piece,  where  it  is  heard  first 
on  clarinet  before  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  takes  it  up. 


Program  continues. 


RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

Daybreak — 
Pantomime — 
General  Dance 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
HANS  GRAF  conducting 


That  great  orchestral  colorist,  French  composer  Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937),  com- 
posed his  ballet  score  Daphnis  and  Chloe  for  the  impresario  Serge  Diaghilev,  whose 
Russian  Ballet  troupe  also  premiered  Stravinsky's  Firebird,  Petrushka,  and  Rite  of 
Spring,  and  Debussy's  Prelude  to  The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun.  Daphnis  and  Chloe was 
premiered  in  Paris  on  June  1912;  the  scenario  is  based  on  a  story  from  classical 
Greece,  during  which  the  two  title  characters  are  separated  when  Chloe  is  kid- 
napped by  pirates  and  then  reunited  with  the  help  of  the  god  Pan.  Following  pro- 
duction of  the  ballet,  Ravel  authorized  concert  performances  of  two  suites  excerpt- 
ed from  the  complete  work.  Suite  No.  2  is  the  music  for  the  ballet's  final  scene, 
which  follows  Chloe's  rescue.  It  begins  with  an  extraordinary  musical  depiction  of 
dawn,  continues  with  a  pantomime  in  which  Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of 
Pan  and  Syrinx  (whose  relationship  suggests  their  own),  and  concludes  with  a  rous- 
ing "general  dance"  celebrating  Daphnis  and  Chloe's  union. 


INTERMISSION 


WILLIAMS  Suite  from  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerers  Stone 

Hedwig's  Theme — Quidditch — 
Nimbus  2000— Harry's  Wondrous  World 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 


This  year  two  film  scores  by  John  Williams  (b.1932)  were  nominated  for  Academy 
Awards:  the  scores  to  Steven  Spielberg's  A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence  and  to  Chris 
Columbus's  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerers  Stone.  The  latter,  based  on  J.K.  Rowling's 
phenomenally  popular  series  of  books  about  a  young  wizard-in- training,  was  re- 
leased in  November  2001.  This  suite  of  music  from  the  score  to  Harry  Potter  and  the 
Sorcerers  Stone  features  themes  from  familiar  episodes  in  Harry's  life  at  Hogwarts, 
the  academy  for  young  wizards  and  witches.  Hedwig  is  Harry's  helper-owl,  part 
friend,  part  messenger.  Quidditch  is  the  nonstop  flying  ball  game  at  which — as  it 
turns  out — Harry  excels,  and  the  "Nimbus  2000,"  his  flying  broom,  is  one  of  the 
sleekest,  swiftest  brooms  around.  The  final  part  of  the  suite,  "Harry's  Wondrous 
World,"  depicts  the  marvelous  place  in  which  the  young  wizard  has  found  himself. 


TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture,  Opus  49 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  and 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 


Composed  in  1880  for  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Tsar  Alexander  II,  and  premiered  in 
Moscow  on  August  20,  1882,  Tchaikovsky's  musical  celebration  of  Napoleon's 
defeat  by  the  Russians  in  1812  was  described  by  its  composer  as  "very  loud  and 
noisy."  Certainly  this  has  not  hindered  the  work's  popularity.  For  twenty-five  years 
— starting  with  Arthur  Fiedler's  performance  here  in  1977,  but  with  the  exception 
of  1989,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  led  the  TMC  Orchestra  in  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth 
Symphony  to  close  the  program — it  has  served  as  the  traditional  ending  to  the 
Tanglewood  on  Parade  Gala  Concert.  The  opening  introduces  the  hymn  "God  pre- 
serve the  Tsar";  the  course  of  the  battle  is  reflected  as  La  Marseillaise  is  gradually 
overwhelmed  by  the  "Russian"  music,  with  reinforcement  provided  by  bells,  cannon, 
and  (following  the  performance)  fireworks. 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 


Artists 


FEDERICO  CORTESE,  an  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (TMC  '90/95), 
concludes  his  four-year  tenure  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  summer.  He  has  led  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  other  orchestras  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Australia,  and  has  been  music  director  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Youth  Symphony  Orchestras  since  1999.  In  August  he  will  conduct  the  TMC's  concert 
performance  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Trouble  in  Tahiti. 

HANS  GRAF  is  music  director  of  the  Houston  Symphony,  the  Calgary  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Orchestre  National  Bordeaux  Aquitaine  in  France,  and  was  music  director  for  ten 
years  of  the  Mozarteum  Orchestra  of  Salzburg.  Since  his  BSO  debut  in  1995  he  has  ap- 
peared frequently  with  the  orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  leading  music 
ranging  from  Bach,  Handel,  and  Mozart  to  the  world  premiere  this  past  season  of  a  newly 
commissioned  work  by  Michael  Colgrass. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  is  Boston  Pops  Laureate  Conductor  and  Artist-in-Residence  at  Tan- 
glewood. Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  from  1980  through  1993,  he  has  com- 
posed the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more  than  eighty  films.  Celebrating  his 
70th  birthday  this  year,  he  has  received  forty-one  Academy  Award  nominations  and  been 
awarded  five  Oscars,  eighteen  Grammys,  and  several  gold  and  platinum  records. 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  an  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (TMC  '85)  and 
former  Boston  Symphony  assistant  conductor,  begins  his  second  season  this  fall  as  music 
director  of  the  Handel  &c  Haydn  Society.  In  addition  to  guest  engagements  with  numer- 
ous orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Welsh  conductor  has  also  been  associate 
conductor  of  the  BBC  National  Orchestra  of  Wales,  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Stavanger  Symphony,  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Royal  Flanders  Philharmonic. 
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Violin 

Jocelyn  Adelman,  Arlington,  VA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Keiko  Araki,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation  Fellowship 
Dale  Barltrop,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Bennett,  Vernon,  CT 

Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 
Reuben  Blundell,  Sydney,  Australia 

Clarice  Neumann  Fellowship 
Sasha  Callahan,  Portland,  OR 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 
Julia  Cash,  Louisville,  KY 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg  Fellowship 
Gillian  Clements,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 

Eunice  Cohen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Brian  Fox,  Seattle,  WA 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Sofia  Gentile,  Montreal,  QC,  Canada 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Mayumi  Hasegawa,  Osaka,  Japan 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Lelia  Iancovici,  Bucharest,  Romania 

Lenore  S.  and  Alan  SagnerFellowship/ 

Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding  Fellowship 
Nelly  Kim,  University  Place,  WA 

Anna  Sternberg  &  Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Shin -young  Kwon,  Seoul,  Korea 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Valerie  Li,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 
Lydia  Lui,  St.  Paul,  MN 

BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Mahler,  Amherst,  NY 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Etien  Meneri,  Beer  Sheva,  Israel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman  Fellowship 
Truong  Nguyen,  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Vietnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship/ 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Kaoru  Orimo,  Chiba-city,  Japan 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Eun  Park,  Seoul,  Korea 

Claire  and  Millard  Pry  or  Fellowship 
Yoo-Sun  Park,  Old  Tappan,  NJ 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Jeremy  Preston,  Oneonta,  NY 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marc  Rovetti,  Hartford,  CT 

Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship 
Holly  Smith,  Cary,  NC 

Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 
Shieh-Jian  Tsai,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Donald  Law  Fellowship 
Calvin  Tsang,  Chicago,  IL 

Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 
Yuriko  Yasuda,  Sapporo,  Japan 

Edward  S.  Brackett  Jr.  Fellowship 

Viola 

Setareh  Beheshti,  Lubbock,  TX 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Colin  Garner,  Littleton,  CO 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 


Glenda  Goodman,  Silver  Spring,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Dana  Hansen,  West  Barnstable,  MA 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Hillary  Herndon,  Englewood,  CO 

Harold  G.  Colt  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 
Caroline  M.  Johnston,  Acton,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Michael  Larco,  New  York,  NY 

Charles  L.  Read  Foundation  Fellowship 
Erin  Nolan,  San  Jose,  CA 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Sarah  Okura,  Ome,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship/Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  B.  Arnold  Jr.  Fellowship 
Bradley  Ottesen,  Davenport,  IA 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Laura  Vallejo,  Pamplona,  Spain 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  Rochester,  NY 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Matt  Young,  Hopkinsville,  KY 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Ylvali  Zilliacus,  London,  England 

English  Speaking  Union  Fellowship/Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  T  McCain 

Cello 

Emmanuelle  Beaulieu  Bergeron,  Montreal,  QC, 

Canada 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Semiramis  Costa,  Paraiba,  Brazil 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Marilyn  deOliveira,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Guy  Fishman,  Westborough,  MA 

James  and  Caroline  Taylor  Fellowship 
Keira  Fullerton,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Ashley  Garritson,  Elsah,  IL 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  Fellowship 
Jie  Jin,  Nanjing,  China 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Daniel  Katz,  Skokie,  IL 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship/Lucy  Lowell 

(1860  -1949)  Fellowship 
Adelle-Akiko  Kearns,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Friederike  Kienle,  Stuttgart,  Germany 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Marie-Thais  Levesque,  Rimouski,  QC,  Canada 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Nerina  Mancini,  Basel,  Switzerland 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Milena  Mateeva,  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship/ 

Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding  Fellowship 
Ru-Pei  Yeh,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 

Bass 

David  Campbell,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
George  and  Ginger  Elvin  Fellowship 


Matthew  Heller,  Tacoma,  WA 

Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Michelle  Herrera,  Milwaukie,  OR 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 
Sarah  Hogan,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 
Ben  Levy,  Denver,  CO 

Pokross/Fiedler/Wasserman  Fellowship 
Brian  Perry,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Andrew  Stalker,  Binghamton,  NY 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Flute 

David  Buck,  Swarthmore,  PA 

Morningstar  Family  Fellowship/Selma  Pearl  and 

Susan  and  Richard  Grausman  Fellowship 
Ann  Choomack,  Lebanon,  TN 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
Alice  K.  Dade,  Hopkinsville,  KY 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 
Whitney  Hanes,  Roanoke,  VA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce  Fellowship/ 

Taco  Inc.  Fellowship 

Oboe 

James  Button,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship/William  E.  Crofut 

Family  Scholarship 
Sara  Kramer,  New  Haven,  CT 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Frank  Rosenwein,  Evanston,  IL 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Lamija  Talam,  Sarajevo,  Bosnia-Hercegovina 

Steinberg  Fellowship/Trust  for  Mutual 

Understanding  Fellowship 

Clarinet 

Charisse  Graves,  Hutchinson,  KS 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Levine,  Queens,  NY 

Edwin  &  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Agnes  Marchione,  Haddonfield,  NJ 

Aso  andArlene  Tavitian  Fellowship 
Ralph  Skiano,  Alexandria,  VA 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Louis  DeMartino,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Sydelle  and  Lee  Blatt  Fellowship 

Bassoon 

Ben  Hoadley,  Takapuna,  New  Zealand 

Denis  £s?  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fellowship/ 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Matthew  Lano,  Ellicott  City,  MD 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship/ 

Kandell Family  Fellowship 
Laurel  Sharp,  Johnstown,  OH 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship/Otto  Eckstein 

Family  Fellowship 
John  Tomkins,  Troy,  OH 

Robert  G  McClellan,  Jr.  &  IBM  Matching  Grants 

Fellowship 

Horn 

Lisa  Conway,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Hazel  Dean  Davis,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Blantyre  Fellowship 


Gabrielle  Finck,  Chicago,  IL 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Eric  Reed,  Evansville,  IN 

Evelyn  S.  Nef  Fellowship 
Sarah  Watkins,  Springfield,  MO 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Crowell  Fellowship 
Jeanne  Wiesman,  Greenwood  IN 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Guillaume  Couloumy,  Limoges,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Thomas  Cupples,  Boston,  MA 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship/Dan  and  Gloria  Schusterman  Fellowship 
Mark  Emery,  Portland,  OR 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Oscar  Montoya,  San  Ramon-Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Andrew  Sorg,  Piscataway,  NJ 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Trombone 

James  Campbell,  Sydney,  Australia 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Joseph  McEttrick,  Milton,  MA 

Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 
Unai  Urrecho,  Arrasate,  Spain 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Phillip  Freeman,  Houston,  TX 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship/ 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin,  Regina,  SK,  Canada 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Harp 

Maria  Luisa  Rayan,  Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  Entre 
Rios,  Argentina 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Julie  Smith,  Hastings,  NE 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship/ 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Ian  Antonio,  Albany,  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Daniel  Bauch,  Boxborough,  MA 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  Klymus,  Piano,  TX 

J.  Arthur  and  Angela  Goldberg  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Mathew  Masie,  Holbrook,  NY 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Shin,  Atlanta,  GA 

Annette  and  Vincent  OReilly  Fellowship 
Adam  Wallstein,  Newfane,  VT 

Abe  and  Irene  Pollin  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 

Piano 

Jacob  Greenberg,  Skillman,  NJ 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Daniela  Mineva,  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria 

R.  Armory  Thorndike  Fellowship/ 

Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding  Fellowship 
Yukiko  Sekino,  Lexington,  MA 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Ralph  Van  Raat,  Bussum,  The  Netherlands 

Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship 


Aaron  Wunsch,  Brookfield,  WI 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Yeo,  Troy,  OH 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 

Voice 

Rochelle  Bard,  Worcester,  MA 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and  Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 

Fellowship/Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Eudora  Brown,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship/Honorable  and  Mrs.  Peter 

H.B.  Frelinghuysen  Fellowship 
Vanessa  Cariddi,  Buxton,  ME 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship/Stephen  and  Persis 

Morris  Fellowship 
Leena  Chopra,  New  York,  NY 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellows hip/TMC  Fellowship 
Jesse  Clark,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship/ 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Bruno  Cormier,  Cheticamp,  NS,  Canada 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Amanda  Forsythe,  Lloyd  Harbor,  NY 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  Fellowship 
Tracey  Gorman,  Springfield,  MN 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
C.  Heather  Holland,  Poplar  Bluff,  MO 

Pearl  andAlvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship  in  honor  of  his 

birthday/TMC  Fellowship 
Stacie  Horlick,  Pickering,  ON,  Canada 

Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship/Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Daniel  Hoy,  Stroudsburg,  PA 

Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Byungwoo  Kim,  Pusan,  Korea 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.Allen  Jr.  Fellowship 
Valerie  MacCarthy,  New  York,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
John  McMunn,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Northern  California  Fellowship 
Joshua  Parrillo,  North  Scituate,  RI 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship/ 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Melissa  Schiel,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

Dale  and  Anne  Fowler  Fellowship/ 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Eric  Shaw,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

June  Ugelow  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Tamuz  Shiran,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Cameron  Smith,  Pleasantville  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch  Fellowship/ 

Robert  S.  Kahn  Fellowship 
Erin  Smith,  Austin,  TX 

Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal  Fellowship 
Robert  Stafford,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson  Fellowship/ 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship 
Hugo  Vera,  El  Paso,  TX 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship/ 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
John  Zuckerman,  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  CA 

Wilmer  and  Douglas  Thomas  Fund  Fellowship 

Vocal  Piano 

Benjamin  Binder,  Melville,  NY 

Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation  Fellowship 
Alison  d'Amato,  Winthrop,  MA 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 


Caleb  Harris,  Gruver,  TX 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship/Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Fellowship 
Sandra  Seunghae  Lee,  Chicago,  IL 

Stephanie  Morris  Marry ott  &  Franklin  J.  Marry ott 

Fellowship 
Michael  Schuetze,  Dresden,  Germany 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Tremills,  Owen  Sound,  ON,  Canada 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 

Composition 

Michael  Djupstrom,  White  Bear  Lake,  MN 

DeWitt  and  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 
Avner  Dorman,  Ramot-Hasharon,  Israel 

Hannah  H.  Schneider  Birthday  Fellowship 
Soren  Nils  Eichberg,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Stuart  and  Susanne  Hirshfield  Fellowship/William  R. 

Housholder  Fellowship 
James  Lee  III,  Benton  Harbor,  MI 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Florian  Maier,  Landshut,  Germany 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Jeff  Myers,  Fremont,  CA 

ASCAP  Foundation  Leonard  Bernstein  Composer 

Fellowship 
Tian  Zhou,  Shang  Hai,  China 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Conducting 

Scott  Parkman,  Nederland,  TX 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship/ 
Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Conducting  Class  Members 

Laura  Jackson,  Newmarket,  NH 

William  &  Mary  Greve  Foundation-John  J.  Tommaney 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Bryan  Nies,  Chicago,  IL 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Daniel  Alfred  Wachs,  Tiburon,  CA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship/Ruth 

and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial  Fellowship 

Library 

Alastair  Fray,  Mercer  Island,  WA 
C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

The  New  Fromm  Players  is  an  ensemble  of  young 
musicians  drawn  from  recent  TMC  alumni,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  performance  of  new 
music.  During  the  TMC  season  these  artists  will  concen- 
trate almost  exclusively  on  this  literature,  performing 
works  by  the  TMC  composition  fellows  and  works 
demanding  lengthy  and  intensive  preparation  during 
the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  The  New  Fromm 
Players  ensemble  has  been  funded  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 

The  New  Fromm  Players 

Yonah  Zur,  violin,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
Caroline  Pliszka,  violin,  Spring,  TX 
Robert  Meyer,  viola,  New  Rochelle,  NY 
Mickey  Katz,  cello,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel 
Kai-Yun  Lu,  clarinet,  Taipei,  Taiwan 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Tanglewood  2002 

James  Levine,  Music  Director  Designate 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Music  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Bernard  Haitink,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
LaCroix  Family  Fund,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Tamara  Smirnova 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1976 
°Nurit  Bar-Josef 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L.,  and  Bruce 

A.  Beal  chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1980 
Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C 

Pa  ley  chair 
*Jennie  Shames 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

David  and  Ingrid  Kosowsky  chair 
Tatiana  Dimitriades 

Theodore  W  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Stephanie  Morris  Marry ott  and 

Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 
*Nicole  Monahan 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

chair 
*Wendy  Putnam 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair 
*Xin  Ding 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 


*  Participating  in  a  system 

of  rotated  seating 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  2002 
°  On  leave 


*  Alexander  Velinzon 
Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks 
Heath  chair,  fully  funded  in 
perpetuity 

Second  Violins 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1977 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

David  H.  and  Edith  C  Howie 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 
*Victor  Romanul 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 
*Catherine  French 
*Kelly  Barr 
§  Gerald  Elias 
§  Frank  Powdermaker 

Violas 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Robert  Barnes 
Burton  Fine 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 


*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
*Rebecca  Gitter 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1969 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1977 
Sato  Knudsen 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair,  fully 

funded  in  perpetuity 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

Charles  andJoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
Jonathan  Miller 

Rosemary  and  Donald  Hudson  chair 
*Owen  Young 

John  F.  Cogan,Jr.,  and  Mary 

L.  Cornille  chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 
*  Andrew  Pearce 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Mihail  Jojatu 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 

Family  chair 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leith  Family  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy 
Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 

John  Salkowski 

Erich  and  Edith  Heymans  chair 
*Robert  Olson 


*James  Orleans 

*Todd  Seeber 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

*John  Stovall 

Flutes 

°Jacques  Zoon 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1981 
Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
§Marianne  Gedigian 

Piccolo 

°Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity  in 
1979 

§  Linda  Toote 

Oboes 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair,  endowed  in 

perpetuity  in  1975 
Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 
Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld  chair 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Scott  Andrews 

Thomas  and  Dola  Sternberg  chair 
Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K.  Davis 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 
°  Suzanne  Nelsen 
Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg/Edna 

S.  Kalman  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Richard  Mackey 

Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  chair 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N 

Tariot  chair 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H  Cooper  chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Associate  Principal 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

chair 

Benjamin  Wright 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 
Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Tuba 


Margaret  and  William  C  Rousseau 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Frank  Epstein 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Barbara  Lee  chair 
Timothy  Genis 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

chair 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair 

chair 

Voice  and  Chorus 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.Dworsky 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
William  Shisler 
John  Perkel 

Assistant  Conductor 

Federico  Cortese 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


Jeffrey  Babcock,  Artistic  Director,  Dean,  College  of  Fine  Arts 

Beth  Morrison,  Administrative  Director 

John  Genovese,  Assistant  Administrative  Director 


Young  Artists  Vocal  Program  Chorus 
Soprano 

Katherine  Baltrush,  Holden,  MA 

Mara  Bonde,  South  Hadley,  MA* 

Keely  Borland,  Murraysville,  PA 

Amanda  Bulat,  LaGrange,  GA 

Aditi  Chakravarty,  Edison,  NJ 

Joyce  Chang,  Nergenfield,  NJ 

Ayo  Codrington,  Houston,  TX 

Alexandra  Dorsey,  Albuquerque,  NM 

Julia  Fox,  Houston,  TX 

Stacy  Fullerton,  Fairfax,  VA 

Lori  Guilbeau,  Golden  Meadow,  LA 

Katherine  Hadley,  Woodenville,  WA 

Hilary  Hawn,  Chicago,  IL 

Lauren  Hazarian,  Livermore,  CA 

Jessica  Jacobs,  Northborough,  MA 

Courtney  Kalbacker,  Bilferry,  NC 

Elizabeth  Keller,  Great  Falls,  VA 

Lauren  Libaw,  Pasadena,  CA 

Julia  Mintzer,  Wynnewood,  PA 

Claire  Noonan,  Storrs,  CT 

Madyson  Page,  Rancho  Santa  Margarita,  CA 

Rachael  Plotkin,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Emily  Robinson,  Windsor,  CT 

Lillian  Schmidt,  Great  Neck,  NY 

Joanne  Shea,  Raymond,  NH 

Sarah  St.  Dennis,  Bar  Harbor,  ME 

Venetia-Maria  Stelhou,  Montreal,  Quebec, 

Canada* 
Alison  Wessinger,  Okemos,  MI 
Amanda  Wittenstein,  Brooklyn,  NY 
Nikki  Yarnell,  Rye,  NY 

Mezzo-soprano 

Kira  Austin-Young,  Dallas,  TX 
Johanna  Bronk,  Newton,  MA 
Amanda  Chandler,  Centreville,  DE 
Sarah  Davis,  Sterling,  CO  * 
Samantha  DelGatto,  Fairfield,  CT 
Allyson  Herman,  Falmouth,  ME 
Yoo-Ri  Jang,  Seoul,  Korea 
Christine  Knackstedt,  Olympia,  WA 
Kristina  Larson,  Storrs,  CT 
Jazimina  MacNeil,  Lincoln,  MA 
Celine  Mogielnicki,  Westfield,  NJ 
Ilene  Pabon,  Mountainvale,  NY 
Lindsay  Pope,  Westwood,  MA 
Jessica  Shepherd,  Houston,  TX 
Jaime  Sloan,  Andover,  MA 
Perri  Sussman,  New  York,  NY 
Katherine  Wolf,  Wheaton,  IL 

Tenor 

Christopher  Anthony,  St.  John's, 

Newfoundland,  Canada 
Jaime  Barcelon,  Manila,  Philippines 
Alex  Brewer,  Houston,  TX 
Patrick  Cook,  Pasadena,  MD 
Keith  Fearon,  Whitman,  MA 
Patrick  Gagnon,  Lynn,  MA* 
Corey  Leak,  New  York,  NY 
Christopher  Lucier,  Brooklyn,  NY 
Nils  Neubert,  Natick,  MA 
Terrance  Pogue,  New  York,  NY 
Bradley  Rogers,  Baltimore,  MD 
Peter  Schueller,  Mountain  View,  CA 
Peter  Sherman,  San  Mateo,  CA 
Kevin  Story,  Ridge,  NY 
Mark  Wagner,  Syosset,  NY 
Dennis  Webber,  Ft.  Myers,  FL 


Bass 

Thomas  Anderson,  Winchester,  MA 

Stephen  Buck,  Mi  ford,  MA 

Leroy  Davis,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Joseph  Dean,  Wellesley,  MA 

Ethan  Dudley,  Sarasota,  FL 

Gary  Durham,  Everett,  MA* 

Alexander  Ebin,  New  York,  NY 

Devon  Estes,  Cos  Cob,  CT 

Juan  Galvan,  Jr.,  Austin,  TX 

Avery  Griffin,  Belmont,  MA 

Michael  Hadley,  Woodenville,  VA 

Daniel  Kurtz,  Great  Neck,  NY 

Scott  Lindroth,  Farmington,  CT 

Scott  Meadows,  New  Canaan,  CT 

Kevin  Miller,  Bronx,  NY 

Eliomar  Nascimento,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  BraziT 

James  Pohotsky,  Beverly,  MA 

Kevin  Ray,  Cornwall,  NY 

Joseph  Whitefield-Smith,  Concord,  MA 

Jacob  Youmell,  Longmeadow,  MA 


*YAVP  faculty  member 

Young  Artists  Wind  Ensemble 
and  Chamber  Music  Program 

Piccolo 

Madeline  Lucas,  Charlotte,  NC 
Stephen  Todd,  Braintree,  MA 

Flute 

Mandy  Brown,  Albuquerque,  NM 
Arielle  Hansen,  Mendham,  NJ 
Ceora  Jaffe,  Montpelier,  VT 
Madeline  Lucas,  Charlotte,  NC 
John  O'Leary,  New  Canaan,  CT 
Stephen  Todd,  Braintree,  MA 

Oboe 

Julia  Capurso,  Longmeadow,  MA 

Kate  Geraghty,  Atlanta,  GA 

Erin  Shorenstein,  North  Woodmere,  NY 

English  Horn 

Kate  Geraghty,  Atlanta,  GA 
E-flat  Clarinet 

Reimi  Hicks,  North  Chelmsford,  MA 
Elizabeth  Ortega,  Park  Ridge,  IL 

Clarinet 

Joseph  dAuguste,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Giancarlo  Garcia,  McLean,  VA 
Laura  Henry,  Apple  Valley,  MN 
Reimi  Hicks,  North  Chelmsford,  MA 
Sarah  Kraft-Cohen,  Newton,  MA 
Sarah  Ladd,  Wakefield,  RI 
Alexis  Lanz,  Columbia,  MD 
Jennifer  Love,  Charlotte,  NC 
Briana  Murray,  Houston,  TX 
Elizabeth  Ortega,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Andrew  Star,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA 

Bass  Clarinet 

Joseph  dAuguste,  Staten  Island,  NY 

Bassoon 

Tobias  Falzone,  Turlock,  CA 
Kevin  Judge,  Des  Moines,  IA 
Dan  Lawner,  Belmont,  MA 

Contrabassoon 

Tobias  Falzone,  Turlock,  CA 

Saxophone 

Arshan  Gailus,  Somerville,  MA 

Michel  Hertel,  Kingsport,  TN 


Mary  Joy  Patchett,  Rowley,  MA 
Timothy  Sciascia,  Wakefield,  MA 

Trumpet 

Avi  Bialo,  Calabasas,  CA 
Karin  Bliznik,  Brockton,  MA 
Philippe  Brunet,  Jacksonville,  FL 
David  Hall,  Dana  Point,  CA 
Gregory  Lloyd,  New  Hartford,  CT 
Christopher  Stingle,  Media,  PA 

Horn 

David  Feldman,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA 
Jon  Karschney,  Seattle,  WA 
Cassie  Keys,  Richmond,  TX 
Molly  Norcross,  Willow  Street,  PA 
Rebecca  Stanis,  East  Hampton,  CT 
Katelyn  Wittliff,  Bow,  NH 

Trombone 

Matthew  Melore,  Somerville,  NJ 
Sarah  Schoen,  Franklin,  MA 
Aaron  Teitelbaum,  Oak  Park,  IL 

Bass  Trombone 

David  Roth,Agoura  Hills,  CA 
Euphonium 

Frank  Feger,  Sudbury,  MA 
Jacqueline  Phaneuf,  Belchertown,  MA 

Tuba 

Koki  Ohmura,  Eastchester,  NY 
Benjamin  Ordaz,  Orland  Park,  IL 

Percussion  and  Timpani 

Maddie  Child,  Wellesley,  MA 
Joseph  Greer,  Memphis,  TN 
Vladislav  Kroutikov,  Hilliard,  OH 
Ricardo  Martinez,  Frederick,  MD 
Daniel  Morphy,  Toronto,  Canada 

Piano 

Jonathan  Graybill,  Willow  Street,  PA 

Harp 

Sarah  Clarke,  Sudbury,  MA 
Rachel  Doorly,  Marblehead,  MA 

String  Bass 

Charles  Nilles,  Wheaton,  IL 

Young  Artists  Orchestra  and  Chamber 

Music  Program 
Violin 

Paran  Amirinazari,  Brookline,  MA 

Lucia  Atkinson,  Portland,  OR 

Sara  Bennett,  Brentwood,  TN 

Eric  Boulanger,  Highland  Park,  NJ 

Heather  Braun,  Wauwatosa,  WI 

Amanda  Chamberlain,  South  Jordan,  UT 

Kuei-Chu  Chen,  Astoria,  NY 

Lydia  Chernicoff,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

Faith  Chu,  Cheshire,  CT 

Kyra  Davies,  Amherst,  NH 

Margaret  Grant,  Shelton,  CT 

Laura  Hahn,  Wellesley,  MA 

Elizabeth  Hanley,  Milton,  MA 

James  Harris,  Hingham,  MA 

Andrew  Hsiao,  Andover,  MA 

Christian  Jackson,  Birmingham,  AL 

David  Kronig,  Putney,  VT 

Julia  Kwolyk,  Andover,  MA 

Marcus  Lampert,  Metuchen,  NJ 

Ted  Matson,  Ayer,  MA 

Drew  Nobile,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 

Nanette  O'Brien,  Trenton,  NJ 

Sharon  Oh,  Campbellsville,  KY 


I 


Samuel  Petrey,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 
Jonathan  Raveneau,  Dallas,  TX 
Sydnie  Yao  Reed,  Eugene,  OR 
Jessica  Robinson,  Decatur,  GA 
Nina  Slywotzky,  Cambridge,  MA 
Alexander  Stokes,  Sarasota,  FL 
Noah  Strick,  Mansfield  Center,  CT 
Kaoru  Suzuki,  Westborough,  MA 
Ben  Thacher,  Brewster,  MA 
Lisa  Ueda,  Osaka,  Japan 
Emily  Westell,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Viola 

Stephanie  Blatter,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Bridget  Callahan,  Portland,  OR 
Leslie  Dragan,  Marriottsville,  MD 
David  Dunbar,  Basking  Ridge,  NJ 
Jessica  Dunn,  North  Providence,  RI 
Lauren  Gage,  Rumford,  RI 
Jennifer  Herman,  Dix  Hills,  NY 
Laura  Krentzman,  Southington,  CT 
Margaret  Martinez,  Ashland,  MA 
Alexander  Petersen,  Westford,  MA 
Christina  Simpson,  Kenwood,  CA 
Melissa  Tai,  Wakefiled,  RI 
Barbara  Vante,  Mattapan,  MA 
Elzbieta  Weyman,  Newtonville,  MA 

Cello 

Jordan  Allen,  Pell  Lake,  WI 
Aram  Demirjian,  Lexington,  MA 
Daniel  Grossman,  Great  Neck,  NY 
Chris  Hopkins,  Fairbanks,  AK 
Amy  McGinn,  Glendale,  WI 
Joshua  Nakazawa,  Newton,  MA 
James  Schlessinger,  Amherst,  MA 
Sara  Slifka,  New  York,  NY 
Natasha  Smalky,  Natick,  MA 
Catherine  Smith,  Appleton,  WI 
Michael  Tweed- Kent,  Pittsfield,  MA 
Han-Bin  Yoon,  Huntsville,  AL 

Double  Bass 

Aisha  Ahmad-Post,  Tucson,  AL 
Charles  Clements,  Westborough,  MA 
Jessica  Eisdorfer,  Bel  Air,  MD 
Eric  Fischer,  Painted  Post,  NY 
David  Milburn,  Kingwood,  TX 
Charles  Nilles,  Wheaton,  IL 
Eric  Sherman,  Amherst,  NY 
Bridget  Sprouls,  Sweetwater,  NJ 

Flute 

Adriana  Potoczniak,  Houston,  TX 
Yemin  Shi,  Short  Hills,  NJ 
Ben  Smolen,  Charlotte,  NC 
Emily  Thomas,  Huntsville,  AL 

Oboe 

Cynthia  Barbanera,  Fort  Myers,  FL 
Allison  Cayne,  Bethesda,  MD 
Tim  Sawyier,  Chicago,  IL 
Camille  White,  Ashfield,  MA 

Clarinet 

Teddy  Abrams,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
William  Amsel,  San  Antonio,  TX 


Daniel  Chetel,  West  Newton,  MA 
Robert  Patterson,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Bassoon 

Rachel  Gill,  Bethlehem,  PA 
Peter  Kruskall,  Dover,  MA 
Matthew  McDonald,  Huntsville,  AL 
Benjamin  Worthen,  Durham,  NH 

Horn 

Steven  Behnke,  Ridgefield,  NJ 
John  Berezney,  Wilhamsville,  NY 
Brian  Blanchard,  El  Paso,  TX 
Russell  Bonifede,  Oak  Park,  CA 
Clark  Matthews,  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Victoria  Pozzato,  Vernon,  CT 

Trumpet 

Christopher  Coletti,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Eli  Mauer,  Ridgewood,  NJ 
Eric  Nathan,  Larchmont,  NY 
Nathaniel  Tighe,  Danville,  CA 

Trombone 

Nicole  Abissi,  Libertyville,  IL 
Louis  Bremer,  Kingsport,  TN 
Stephen  Omelsky,  Cleveland,  OH 

Tuba 

Elliot  Dushman,  Waban,  MA 
Percussion 

John  Hearn,  Wellesley,  MA 

Mark  Levy,  Greenwood  Village,  CO 

Jeremy  Logan,  Auburn,  AL 

Patrick  Pastella-Walz,  Baldwinsville,  NY 

Daniel  Wolfe,  State  College,  PA 

Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Administration 

Jeffrey  Babcock,  Artistic  Director 
Beth  Morrison,  Administrative  Director 
John  Genovese,  Assistant  Administrative 

Director 
Cara  Bean,  Office  Coordinator 
Kristin  Littlejohn,  Faculty  Housing 

Coordinator  and  Adult  Music  Seminar 

Assistant 
Peter  Norman,  Programs  and  Publications 

Coordinator 
Brent  Wilson,  Recording  Engineer 
Jennifer  Bilbie,  Director  of  Operations, 

West  Street  Campus 

College  of  Fine  Arts  Administration 

Jeffrey  Babcock,  Dean 

Walt  Meissner,  Associate  Dean 

Ellen  Carr,  Assistant  Dean, 

External  Relations 
Nancy  Lewis,  Assistant  Dean  and 

Executive  Officer,  School  of  Music 
Patricia  Mitro,  Assistant  Dean, 

Enrollment  Services 

Young  Artists  Vocal  Program 
Faculty  and  Staff 

Phyllis  Hoffman,  Director 
Ann  Howard  Jones,  Conductor 


Michelle  Alexander,  staff  accompanist 

and  coach 
Mara  Bonde,  instructor 
Kathryn  Bruns,  staff  accompanist  and  coach 
Sarah  Davis,  instructor 
Gary  Durham,  instructor 
Patrick  Gagnon,  instructor 
Scott  Jarrett,  assistant  conductor 
Beth  Morrison,  instructor 
E.  Mark  Murphy,  instructor  and  program 

coordinator 
Eliomar  Nascimento,  instructor 
Venetia  Stelliou,  instructor 

Young  Artists  Wind  Ensemble  and 

Chamber  Music  Program  Faculty  and 
Staff 

Frank  Battisti,  conductor 

Frederick  Harris,  Jr,  assistant  conductor 

and  co-coordinator 
Wesley  Broadnax,  F  L.  Battisti  Award 

Residency  Conductor 
Katherine  Genovese,  program  coordinator 
Bobby  Thorp,  librarian 
Michael  Day,  percussion 
Richard  Schwartz,  saxophone 
Prism  Brass  Quintet. 
Steven  Haase,  trumpet 
Matthew  Bickel,  trumpet 
Erik  Kofoed,  horn 
Aaron  Moats,  trombone 
Sam  Buccigrossi,  tuba 
Vento  Chiaro  Wind  Quintet. 
Joanna  Goldstein,y?z^<? 
Ana- Sofia  Campesino,  oboe 
Michelle  Doyle-Ronkin,  clarinet 
Ellen  Barnum,  bassoon 
Jason  White,  horn 

Young  Artists  Orchestra  and  Chamber 
Music  Program  Faculty  and  Staff 

David  Hoose,  conductor 
Adam  Ackerman,  assistant  conductor 
Cynthia  Dacey,  orchestra  manager 
Sarah  Washburn,  librarian 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  percussion  coach 
Terry  Everson,  brass  coach 
Eric  Larson,  double  bass  coach 
David  Martins,  woodwind  coach 
Horia  Miha.il,  piano  coach 
Laura  Thielke,  coordinator,  string 
chamber  music  and  string  coach 
Charles  Villarubia,  brass  coach 
T'ang  String  Quartet. 
Yu- Y  ing  Ng,  violin,  string  coach 
Chek  Meng  Ang,  violin,  string  coach 
Lionel  Tan,  viola,  string  coach 
Leslie  Tan,  cello,  string  coach 

Stage  Crew 

Richard  Evans,  stage  manager 
George  Lam,  Eric  riekara,  Marianne 
von  Nordeck,  stage  crew 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

This  year  marks  the  37th  season  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Since  1966  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  has  been  a  summer  program  of  Boston  University  and 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  institute  includes  Young  Artists  Programs  for  students  ages  15  to  18 
(Instrumental,  Vocal,  Piano,  and  Composition),  Institute  Workshops  (Clarinet,  Flute,  Oboe,  Double 
Bass,  Percussion,  Horn,  Trumpet,  Trombone,  Harp,  and  String  Quartet),  and  the  Adult  Music 
Seminars.  Many  of  the  Institute's  students  receive  financial  assistance  from  funds  contributed  by  indi- 
viduals, foundations,  and  corporations  to  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Scholarship 
Fund.  If  you  would  like  further  information  about  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  please 
stop  by  our  office  on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  or  call  (413)  637- 
1430  or  (617)  353-3386. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ellen  Highstein,  Director,  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2002  Artist  Faculty 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Members  of  each  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  both  principal  and  section 
players,  participate  in  the  daily  activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  giving  master  classes,  sec- 
tional rehearsals,  repertoire  classes,  and  chamber  music  coachings.  Acknowledgment  of  BSO  faculty 
will  be  included  on  individual  programs. 


Conductors,  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa 

James  Conlon* 
Harry  L.  and  Nancy  Lurie 
Marks  Tanglewood  Artist-in- 
Residence 

Federico  Cortese 

Hans  Graf* 

*guest  faculty,  conducting  program 

The  Juilliard  Quartet  Seminar 

The  Juilliard  String  Quartet: 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 

Ronald  Copes,  violin 

Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 

Joel  Krosnick,  cello 
Steven  Ansell,  viola 
Norman  Fischer,  cello 
Bonnie  Hampton,  cello 

Faculty  artist  funded  by  The 

William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 
Marcy  Rosen,  cello 

Chamber  Music 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 

Berkshire  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Norman  Fischer,  cello 

Edward  and  Lois  Bowles  Master 

Teacher  Chair 
Pamela  Frank,  violin 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 

Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher 

Chair 
Joseph  Kalichstein,  piano 
Ursula  Oppens,  piano 

Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master 

Teacher  Chair,  endowed  by 

Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin, 

head  of  string  studies 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Artist-in-Residence 
Barry  Tuckwell,  horn 


Composition  and 
Contemporary  Music 

Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 

Surdna  Foundation  Master 

Teacher  Chair 
Michael  Gandolfi,  composition 

program  coordinator 

Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher 

Chair 
Osvaldo  Golijov 
Steven  Mackey 

Sana  H.  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh 

Master  Teacher  Chair 
Ludovic  Morlot,  guest 

conductor,  Festival  of 

Contemporary  Music 
Kaija  Saariaho 
Bright  Sheng,  director,  Festival 

of  Contemporary  Music 

Conducting 

Robert  Spano,  director  of 

conducting  studies 

on  leave  of  absence,  summer  2002 
Grant  Llewellyn 

Vic  Firth  Master  Teacher  Chair, 

endowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Wheeler 
Michael  Morgan 

Faculty  artist  funded  by  The 

William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Vytas  Baksys,  piano 
Ford  Lallerstedt,  score  reading 

and  analysis 

Seminar  in  Bach  Performance 

Craig  Smith,  conductor  and 

project  director 
Michael  Beattie,  keyboards 
Jane  Bryden,  soprano 
Suzanne  Cleverdon,  organ 
John  Harbison,  composer 
Rose  Mary  Harbison,  violinist 
Leonard  Matczynski,  violist 

and  co-director 
Peggy  Pearson,  oboe 
Shannon  Snapp,  cello 


Vocal  Music  and  Opera 

Marc  Astafan,  stage  director 
Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano 

Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation  Master  Teacher 

Chair 
Alyssa  Dodson,  movement 
Kenneth  Griffiths, 

vocal  music  coach 
Dennis  Helmrich, 

vocal  music  coach 
Kayo  Iwama,  vocal  music  coach 

and  program  coordinator 
Karl  Paulnack,  vocal  music 

coach 
Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 

Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master 

Teacher  Chair 
Alan  Smith,  vocal  music  coach 
Ian  Strasfogel,  stage  director 
Pierre  Vallet,  vocal  coach 

Visiting  Artists  and 
Special  Guests 

Chamber  and  Instrumental 

Music: 

Andre  Watts 
Composition: 

John  Oliver,  conductor, 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

choral  composition  project 

John  Williams 
Conducting: 

Roberto  Abbado 

Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos 

Jeffrey  Tate 

Roger  Voisin,  solfege 
Music  Education: 

Eric  Booth 
Vocal  Music: 

Matthias  Goerne,  baritone 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting 

Artist 

Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Staff:  Patricia  Brown,  Associate  Director,  Margie  Chebotariov,  Manager  of 
Student  Services;  Keith  C.  Elder,  Operations  Manager,  Beth  Paine,  Coordinator,  Gary  Wallen,  Scheduler 

Tanglewood  Development:  Tracy  Wilson,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Community  Relations  and  Develop- 
ment Liaison;  Sandy  Eyre,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds;  Meredith  McCarroll,  Assistant  Manager, 
Tanglewood  Annual  Funds;  Joanna  Drake,  Coordinator,  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds;  Susan  Spelman, 
BSO  Berkshire  Education  Liaison 

2002  Summer  Staff 

Administrative:  Kristen  Reinhardt,  Front  Desk  Office  Assistant;  Michael  Nock,  Printed  Programs 
Coordinator,  Elizabeth  Dinwiddie,  Office  Assistant  •  Michael  Pelle,  Driver  •  TMC  Orchestra:  Harry 
Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager,  Michelle  Kucharczyk,  Assistant  to  the  Orchestra  Manager  •  Operations: 
Victoria  Dominguez,  Production  Assistant;  Jake  Moerschel,  Stage  Manager,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall;  Jessica 
Happel,  Assistant  Stage  Manager,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall;  Hans  Morrison,  Head  Instrument  Librarian; 
Bradford  Pino,  Assistant  Instrument  Librarian;  Tuaha  Khan,  Marie  Von  Kampen,  Justin  Wall,  Stage 
Assistants  •  Library:  Robert  Olivia,  Orchestra  Librarian;  Ellen  Exner,  Head  Librarian,  Copland  Library; 
George  Berry,  Assistant  Librarian,  Copland  Library  •  Piano:  Frank  Hansen,  Scott  Jones,  Piano  Tech- 
'nicians;  Lisa  Booth,  Isabel  Silva,  Piano  Technician  Apprentices  •  Audio  Department  and  Fellowships: 
Timothy  Martyn,  Sound  Engineer,  Marie  Ebbing,  Francois  Goupil,  Associate  Engineers;  Nathan  Picklyk, 
Luke  Wasserman,  Assistant  Engineers  •  Dormitory:  Caissa  McClinton,  Dormitory  Supervisor,  Amanda 
Jellen,  Assistant  Dormitory  Supervisor 


For  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


FRAGRANCE 

Angel  by  Thierry  Mugler 


MAY  WE  SUGGEST: 

Eau  de  Parfum  Refillable 

Star  Spray,  0.8-oz.,  $65 
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RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
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MOZART 


DEBUSSY 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata  in  F,  K.533/494 

Allegro 

Andante 

Rondo:  Allegretto 

Four  Preludes 

La  Puerta  del  Vino,  Book  II,  No.  Ill 

La  Danse  de  Puck,  Book  I,  No.  XI 

La  terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair  de  lune, 

Book  II,  No.  VII 
General  Lavine-eccentrique,  Book  II,  No.  VI 

Piano  Sonata  No.  26  in  E-flat,  Opus  81a, 
Les  Adieux 

Adagio — Allegro  {Les  Adieux) 
Andante  espressivo  (LAbsence) 
Vivacissimemente  (Le  Retour) 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Piano  Sonata  No.  20  in  A,  D.959 

Allegro 

Andantino 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace; 

Trio:  Un  poco  piu  lento 
Rondo:  Allegretto 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Notes 

As  its  dual  Kochel  catalogue  number  suggests,  the  F  major  piano  sonata,  K.533/494  of 
Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791)  grew  by  stages.  Its  closing  movement  appeared  in 
the  composer's  personal  catalogue  as  an  independent  Rondo  on  June  10,  1786.  This  was 
only  a  month  after  Mozart  had  premiered  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  the  Rondo  shares  that 
opera's  tuneful  luminescence.  Some  eighteen  months  later,  Mozart  wrote  two  prefatory 
movements  in  a  cooler,  more  abstract  style  and  made  important  changes  in  the  Rondo, 
duly  cataloguing  the  additions  on  January  3,  1788. 

In  the  opening  sonata  form  movement,  the  themes  that  launch  the  two  thematic 
groups — the  first,  purling  and  reflective,  the  second  fluttery — are  based  on  the  same  motif 
(five  descending  notes  of  the  scale).  Muscular  arpeggiation  closes  the  exposition  and  takes 
on  unexpected  thematic  consequences  in  the  development.  The  slow  movement  (also  in 
sonata  form)  derives  a  nostalgic  character  from  an  omnipresent  "sigh"-formula  of  two 
falling  notes.  Here,  too,  the  second  theme  evolves  from  the  first,  with  the  original  melody 
heard  in  the  bass  under  new  right-hand  material.  The  harmony  then  waxes  mysterious 
through  glowing  broken- arpeggio  figuration.  Mozart's  sunny  rondo  theme  recurs  in  several 
variants.  After  a  minore  episode,  it  restores  the  major  mode  with  voluble  ornament,  and 
toward  the  close,  a  noble  polyphonic  cadenza  unfolds,  added  by  Mozart  during  revisions. 
He  also  enhanced  the  theme's  final  statement  (where  the  unadorned  melody  reappears), 
moving  the  tune  down  into  strikingly  unusual  male-voice  territory. 

Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918)  continued  to  distill  his  impressionistic  idiom  during  his 
later  years,  achieving  extraordinary  compression  in  his  two  books  of  piano  preludes,  the 
dozen  of  Book  I  written  in  1909-10,  the  remaining  twelve  penned  in  1912-13.  Paradoxi- 
cally, the  Preludes  are  short  without  being  small,  economical  rather  than  abbreviated;  their 
sound  portraiture  achieves  the  richness  of  full-sized  oil  paintings.  Standing  midway  be- 
tween concert  hall  fare  and  domestic  music  to  be  savored  by  the  player  alone,  the  Preludes 
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are — and  are  not — conventional  program  music:  Debussy  heads  them  with  uninformative 
Roman  numerals;  only  beneath  the  final  bars  of  each  piece  does  he  provide  its  "title"  in 
parentheses,  preceded  by  three  ellipsis  points. 

"(. .  .La  Puerta  del  Vino),"  No.  Ill  from  Book  II,  inspired  by  a  postcard  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  is  a  sultry  habanera,  not  without  moments  of  lively  impishness.  No.  XI  from  Book  I 
"(...La  Danse  de  Puck)"  recalls  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night s  Dream.  Mischievous 
fairy  music,  replete  with  practical  jokes,  is  punctuated  by  Oberon's  horn,  amid  nature's 
beguiling  nocturnal  resonances.  In  No.  VII  from  Book  II  "(. . .La  terrasse  des  audiences 
du  clair  de  lune)"  Debussy  visits  three  of  his  favorite  topoi — moonlight,  antiquity,  and 
Orientalism — for  a  tableau  of  vanished  majesty  in  which  chromatic  remoteness  slowly 
yields  to  passion.  "(. . .General  Lavine — eccentrique),"  No.  VI  from  Book  II,  portrays  the 
antics  of  a  real-life  clown  with  sforzando  pratfalls  and  a  rollicking  music  hall  motif  that 
makes  willful  attempts  to  return  in  the  wrong  key. 

The  Sonata  No.  26  in  E-flat  major,  Opus  81a,  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
is  one  of  the  few  sonatas  for  which  he  supplied  a  subtitle,  and  the  only  one  he  associated 
with  a  specific  program  (its  three  movements  represent  "the  farewell,"  "absence,"  and  "the 
return").  Ironically,  Beethoven's  title  did  not  reach  the  public  as  he  specified  it,  being 
translated  from  German  {Lebe  woht)  to  French  (Les  Adieux) — a  change  that  he  felt  robbed 
the  original  "farewell"  of  its  intimacy. 

This,  indeed,  was  Beethoven's  farewell  to  a  man  for  whom  he  felt  great  respect  and 
affection:  his  patron  (and  only  remaining  piano  student)  Archduke  Rudolf  of  Austria.  In 
the  spring  of  1809,  Napoleon's  armies  advanced  so  close  to  Vienna  that  Rudolf  and  the 
other  Habsburgs  fled  the  city,  barely  in  time  to  escape  the  French  bombardments.  Beetho- 
ven soon  completed  the  first,  "farewell"  movement  of  the  sonata,  and  in  Rudolf's  absence 
that  summer,  he  mapped  out  a  theory  curriculum  intended  for  his  royal  pupil.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  he  composed  the  remaining  two  movements  in  anticipation  of  Rudolf's 
return,  which  came  in  January. 

Supporting  the  "plot"  with  Beethoven's  most  compelling  sort  of  abstract  musical 
thought,  this  magnificent  sonata  reached  Rudolf  with  the  dedicatory  phrase,  "From  the 
heart:  may  it  go  to  the  heart."  Commencing  the  slow,  plaintive  first-movement  introduc- 
tion, a  descending  three-note  "horn  signal"  motif  unexpectedly  reaches  a  minor-mode 
chord.  Beethoven  penned  the  words  Lebe  wohl  ("Farewell")  over  this  motif,  which  became 
a  German  musical  icon  (playing  a  prominent  role,  for  example,  in  the  finale  of  Mahler's 
Ninth  Symphony).  Soon,  a  second  "farewell"  summons  warm  chromatic  wonders;  but  if 
the  spoken  good-byes  are  muted,  Rudolf's  departure  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is 
grandly  heroic  and  energetic.  Beethoven  cunningly  embeds  the  "farewell"  in  the  densely 
figured  second  subject,  and  during  the  development  he  continually  tweaks  it  to  provide 
new  harmonic  conundrums.  A  coda  presents  the  motif  in  meditative  overlappings  whose 
harmonic  daring  shocked  one  editor  into  bowdlerizing  them. 

Repeated  evocations  of  incompleteness  mark  the  "absence"  slow  movement,  where  a 
melancholy  theme  appears  with  increasingly  harsh  dissonances.  Eventually,  sonorities  of 
unexpected  serenity  build,  and  without  pause  Rudolf's  carriage  careens  into  view,  as  a  vir- 
tuoso explosion  commences  a  heroic  rondo  marked  by  exuberant  equestrian  rhythms.  In  a 
tranquil  coda  after  the  finale's  sustained  outburst  of  manic  joy,  Beethoven  savors  the 
"return"  motifs  in  gentle  satisfaction  before  sprinting  to  the  close. 

On  September  29,  1828,  less  than  two  months  before  his  heartbreakingly  premature 
death,  Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  finished  a  group  of  three  piano  sonatas  based  on 
materials  sketched  that  spring.  This  triptych  (C  minor,  D.958;  A  major,  D.  959;  B-flat 
major,  D.960)  contains  some  of  Schubert's  most  profoundly  moving  music  and — for  un- 
derstandable biographical  reasons — has  taken  on  an  autumnal,  valedictory  mystique.  Yet 
the  thirty-one-year-old  composer  thought  of  these  sonatas  as  early  works,  written  to  emu- 
late a  trio  of  piano  sonatas  (Opus  31)  that  Beethoven  had  completed  at  the  same  age.  To 
drive  that  point  home,  Schubert  incorporated  a  conspicuous  Beethovenian  reference  into 
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each,  invoking,  respectively,  Beethoven's  Thirty-Two  Variations  in  C  minor,  his  G  major 
Sonata  Opus  31,  No.  1,  and  the  alternate  finale  to  the  Op.  130  string  quartet  (Beethoven's 
last  work).  Schubert  surely  intended  these  gestures  as  homage  as  well  as  emulation,  for 
Beethoven  had  died  only  the  previous  year. 

Among  the  three  sonatas,  the  A  major  is  the  most  redolent  of  fearless  picaresque  ad- 
venture, the  richest  in  episodes  of  high  spirits  and  in  crystalline  epiphanies  of  secret  rap- 
ture; yet  it  contrasts  these  qualities  with  some  of  the  most  querulous  and  desolate  music 
ever  conceived.  The  chorale-march  opening  theme,  characterized  by  Alfred  Brendel  as 
"Credo,  ma  con  fuoco,"  presently  puts  on  charming  manners;  tender  second- subject  con- 
templation meets  an  ambush  of  grumbles,  with  fisticuffs  at  last  breaking  out.  In  a  devel- 
opment innovatively  based  on  new  material  alone,  hliss  leads  gradually  to  disillusionment. 
Bleak  bereavement  pervades  the  slow  movement's  opening;  and  in  a  harrowing  middle 
section,  flailing,  disconnected  tirades  suggest  insanity's  bizarre  hallucinations.  Sparkling 
mischief  in  the  scherzo  parodies  the  slow  movement's  lugubrious  close,  briefly  evoking  a 
previous  plummeting- scale  tirade  almost  as  a  joke;  Viennese  tunefulness  informs  the  cen- 
tral Trio.  For  the  finale,  Schubert  refurbishes  an  eleven-year-old  melody  from  his  first 
completed  sonata  and  elaborates  it  via  motivic  and  formal  features  borrowed  from  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  Opus  31,  No.  1.  (In  recent  years,  television  watchers  heard  this  melody 
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brayed  weekly  by  a  saxophone,  as  the  incongruous  closing  theme  of  the  sit-com  Wings.) 
In  the  second  subject,  Schubert  glories  in  his  powers  of  expansion,  prolonging  his  melody 
with  new  clause  after  new  clause.  Luminous  reconciliation  follows  a  development-section 
storm  before  the  regular  sonata-rondo  form  reprise,  and  a  fast,  enthusiastic  coda  culmi- 
nates in  a  triumphant  transformation  of  the  sonata's  bold  opening. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 
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SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G     L     E     W     0     0     D 


SCHUBERT 

String  Trio  No.  1  (Allegro)  in  B-flat,  D.471 

TANEYEV 

Trio  in  D  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Opus  21 

Allegro  giocoso  e  semplice 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante 
Vivace 

POULENC 

Sonata  for  Trumpet,  Horn,  and  Trombone 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Rondeau 

WOLF 

Italian  Serenade,  for  string  quartet 

SAGLIETTI 

Suite  for  Alto  Trombone  and  String  Quartet 

Tango 

Canzone 

Speedy 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Week  5 


Notes 

It  was  often  a  pattern  with  Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  that  he  would  begin  a  piece  and 
leave  it  as  a  torso,  the  most  famous  example  being  the  Unfinished  Symphony  (c.1822).  So 
great  was  the  composer's  need  to  experiment,  so  great  his  need  to  push  beyond  what  the 
great  Beethoven  was  accomplishing  elsewhere  in  Vienna,  that  he  often  seemed  to  take  on 
musical  tasks  the  complete  execution  of  which  eluded  him.  His  catalog  is  littered  with 
sketches  and  single  movements.  Even  so,  Schubert  in  his  brief  lifetime  managed  to  com- 
plete an  enormous  amount  of  music  that  stands  out  for  qualities  of  form  and  melodic 
invention  unlike  any  of  this  Viennese  predecessors  (or  contemporaries),  leaving  a  legacy 
that  formed  part  of  the  basis  upon  which  later  Romantic  composers  such  as  Schumann 
and  Mendelssohn  were  to  build. 

Although  still  in  his  teens  when  he  wrote  this  single  movement  for  string  trio  in  1816, 
Schubert  already  had  behind  him  a  few  hundred  songs,  including  some  of  his  best  known 
(Erkonig  and  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade  among  them).  1816  was  also  the  year  he  wrote  his 


The  Tanglewood  Association  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

and 

_.         ,  ,       The  Berkshire  Museum 

Tanglewood  present 

ReDISCOVERING  MUSIC  2002 


& 


8  Tuesdays  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at  The  Berkshire  Museum,  39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA 

July  2  Andrew  Pincus,  Berkshire  Eagle  music  critic;  author,  lecturer — "The  Changing 

Musical  Landscape,"  a  panel  discussion  regarding  recent  artistic  and  developmental 
changes  in  the  world  of  classical  music 

Martin  Bookspan,  broadcaster,  panel  moderator,  author,  lecturer — "The  Bernstein 
Legacy,"  with  a  distinguished  panel  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  friends,  musical  col- 
leagues, and  associates 


July  9 

July  16 
July  23 
July  30 

August  6 
August  13 

August  20 


Ernest  Liotti,  professor  of  music  history  and  literature,  Loyola  College;  founder  and 
director,  DaCamera  Singers — "Arturo  Toscanini,  Myth  or  Legend?" 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist;  music  director,  Florida  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  con- 
ductor emeritus,  Utah  Symphony;  former  BSO  concertmaster 
Phyllis  Curtin,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  master  teacher  and  artist  in  voice;  recipi- 
ent of  the  American  Music  Center  2002  Letter  of  Distinction  for  service  to  American 
music — a  master  class  featuring  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 

Mark  Ludwig,  BSO  violist;  member,  Hawthorne  String  Quartet;  founder  and  direc- 
tor, Terezin  Music  Foundation — "Music  of  the  Holocaust:  A  Legacy  and  Inspiration" 

Ronald  Feldman,  music  director,  Berkshire  Symphony;  music  faculty,  Williams 

College;  former  BSO  cellist — "The  Sport  of  Music,"  assisted  by  members  of  the 

BSO 

Dr.  Leon  Botstein,  President,  Bard  College;  music  director,  American  Symphony 

Orchestra;  co-artistic  director,  Bard  Music  Festival;  editor,  "The  Musical  Quarterly"; 

educational  innovator,  author,  and  lecturer — "Myth  and  Reality:  Musical  Culture  in 

Vienna,  1848-1945" 

Tickets  available  by  calling  The  Berkshire  Museum  at  (413)  443-7171,  ext.  11,  or  at  the  door. 

Single  tickets  $10;  8-lecture  series  $65. 

High  school  and  college  students  admitted  free  with  valid  ID. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  BSO  Volunteer  Office  at  (413)  637-5393. 
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Tragic  (D.417)  and  Fifth  (D.485)  symphonies.  So  it  was  as  an  accomplished,  but  restless 
and  questing,  young  composer  that  Schubert  began  his  two  string  trios.  The  second,  his 
only  finished  string  trio  (D.581,  also  in  B-flat),  was  finished  in  1817.  The  present  piece, 
D.471,  was  never  completed,  and  remains  performable  only  as  a  single  movement  finished 
by  Schubert  in  September  the  previous  year.  The  Viennese  charm  of  the  movement's  ris- 
ing opening  melody  is  lent  Beethoven-like  drama  with  the  contrast  of  fortissimo  falling 
scales;  this  kind  of  range  is  evident  throughout  the  work,  foreshadowing  the  Romantic 
spirit  that  infused  the  composer's  great  later  works. 

Sergey  Ivanovich  Taneyev  (1856-1915)  was  a  Russian  pianist  and  composer.  He  stud- 
ied composition  with  Tchaikovsky  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  piano  with  Nikolai 
Rubinstein.  He  made  his  performing  debut  with  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  and 
gave  the  Moscow  premiere  of  Tchaikovsky's  First  Concerto  in  1875.  He  went  on  to  pre- 
miere many  of  Tchaikovsky's  works  for  piano  and  orchestra,  including  the  Second  and 
Third  concertos  and  the  Concert  Fantasia.  In  1878  he  joined  the  Conservatory  faculty 
upon  Tchaikovsky's  resignation,  and  in  1885  he  became  the  Conservatory's  director. 
Taneyev  became  one  of  the  most  influential  teachers  of  his  generation;  Scriabin  was 
among  his  students.  As  a  result  of  these  duties  his  catalog  of  works  grew  only  slowly;  he 
published  his  Opus  1  when  he  was  already  twenty-eight.  He  was  deeply  involved  in 
Russia's  intellectual  life,  and  was  friends  with  Tolstoy. 

As  a  composer  in  Tchaikovsky's  circle  Taneyev  was  exposed  to  and  inclined  to  the 
Germanic  style,  as  opposed  to  the  nationalist  school  of  Glinka  and  the  Mighty  Handful 
(Balakirev,  Mussorgsky,  et  al).  He  was  interested  in  Bach  and  the  Renaissance  contrapun- 
tal masters  including  Ockegham  and  Josquin;  counterpoint  and  polished,  solidly  crafted 
form  were  his  forte.  His  works  include  an  opera,  Oresteya,  based  on  Aeschylus  (1895),  four 
symphonies,  numerous  overtures,  choral  and  vocal  music,  and  chamber  music,  his  focus  in 
his  later  years.  He  completed  nine  string  quartets,  two  string  quintets,  and  several  pieces 
for  piano  and  strings.  The  String  Trio — not  the  usual  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  but  matching 

Dvo k's  Terzetto  in  being  scored  for  two  violins  and  viola — is  from  1907,  and  was  given 

its  first  performance  in  Moscow  the  following  year.  Here  Taneyev  seems  to  have  Mozart 
as  his  model  in  the  charm  and  balance  of  his  melody  and  the  balance  of  the  parts  (with 
the  first  violin  slightly  the  leader).  The  four  movements  are  also  of  Classical  layout:  there 
is  a  sonata-form  first  movement,  a  Menuetto  as  second  movement,  a  sweet,  unburdened 
Andante,  and  a  headlong,  energetic  Vivace  to  close. 

Francis  Poulenc  (1899-1963)  experienced  his  first  fame  as  a  composer  of  small  but 
audacious  miniatures  for  piano  that  exploited  the  manic,  youthful  aggressiveness  of  the 
first  post-WW  I  generation  of  European  composers.  These,  in  Paris,  included  Poulenc's 
fellow  "Les  Six"  composers,  working  and  causing  artistic  trouble  in  the  orbit  of  Erik  Satie 
and  Jean  Cocteau.  This  was  a  somewhat  brief-lived  association  resulting  in  numerous  dada- 
tinged  collaborative  projects  and  joint  concerts.  By  the  mid-1920s,  each  of  the  young  Les 
Six  group  had  gone  their  separate  ways,  although  the  fame  of  their  venture  resonates  even 
today. 

Already  during  his  involvement  in  this  group,  Poulenc  was  making  an  effort  to  move 
beyond  the  superficial  shock  and  musical  sarcasm  of  his  early  works.  His  Sonata  for 
Trumpet,  Horn,  and  Trombone  was  one  of  several  small  neoclassical  pieces  he  wrote 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open  at 
5:30  p.m.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own.  Also  please 
note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five  minutes  before  con- 
cert time  (5:55  p.m.),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still  seeking  seats. 
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Week  5 


around  this  time  that  involve  more  than  just  spontaneously  generated,  improvisatory 
structures.  Exquisitely  French  and  charming,  this  three- movement  Sonata  is  apparently 
indebted  to  Stravinsky  in  its  use  of  tiny  motifs  and  ostinatos,  and  its  straightforward 
structures.  The  extroverted,  playful  outer  movements  are  tempered  by  the  quiet  calm  of 
the  Andante,  all  written  in  a  style  clearly  Poulenc. 

Hugo  Wolf  (1860-1903)  was  first  and  foremost  a  vocal  composer.  His  songs — there 
are  several  hundred — represent  for  many  a  pinnacle  of  the  Lied  genre  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Like  Schubert,  Wolf  grew  up  in  an  environment  in  which  his 
earliest  compositional  efforts  were  performed  by  friends  and  extended  family  at  the  family 
home  at  Windischgraz,  Styria  (now  Slovenjgradec,  in  Slovenia).  His  Romantic  inclina- 
tions led  him  to  poetry,  and  he  was  to  become  the  most  prolific  and  sensitive  composers 
of  art  songs  of  his  generation. 

Talented  but  prone  to  mood  swings  and  uninterested  in  anything  but  music,  at  fifteen 
he  was  allowed  to  move  to  Vienna  to  stay  with  an  aunt  while  he  attended  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  (There  he  became  friendly  with  Mahler,  also  a  conservatory  student  at  that 
time.)  The  development  of  his  style  was  affected  by  hero-worship  of  Wagner,  whom  he 
met  briefly  in  1875.  A  later  encounter  with  the  gruff  Brahms  in  1879  solidified  his  mem- 
bership in  the  pro-Wagner  and  Liszt,  anti-Brahms  camp.  By  that  time,  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Conservatory  for  disciplinary  reasons,  and  was  making  a  living  teaching 
music  to  the  children  of  well-to-do  Viennese  families  (a  situation,  given  his  impatience 
for  this  vocation,  that  amounted  to  patronage).  Throughout  his  life,  in  spite  of  some  suc- 
cesses, he  was  frustrated  by  lack  of  opportunity  for  performances  of  his  music. 

With  the  exception  of  orchestrations  of  his  songs,  the  Italian  Serenade  in  its  expanded 
scoring  for  string  orchestra  is  virtually  Wolf's  sole  contribution  to  the  orchestral  reper- 
toire. The  piece  began  life  as  it  is  performed  here,  however — as  a  movement  for  string 
quartet.  He  wrote  the  piece  in  1887,  later  deciding  to  enlarge  it  as  a  suite  for  string 
orchestra  in  several  movements,  although  this  was  never  completed  and  the  orchestral  ver- 


Join 

Conductor  Susan  DavennyWyner 

and  the 

New  England  String  Ensemble 

"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood. " —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle,  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.l 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  31 

James  Sommerville,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  arr.  for  strings 


NEW  ENGLAND 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  1 1,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 
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sion  remains  just  a  single  movement.  Like  a  tiny  symphonic  poem,  the  piece  seems  to 
harbor  a  narrative  of  sorts  with  its  strong  themes  and  contrasting  sections,  worked  out  in 
a  flowing,  organic  structure.  Wolf,  who  had  never  been  to  Italy  when  he  wrote  this  piece, 
seems  to  have  been  influenced  as  much  by  Franz  Liszt's  fascination  with  and  travels  in 
Italy  as  by  Liszt's  music. 

Corrado  Saglietti  was  born  in  1957  in  Costigliole  d'Asti,  Italy.  He  studied  French 
horn  with  Giacomo  Zoppi  at  the  Conservatorio  di  Alessandria  and  in  1977  joined  the 
RAI  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  where  he  is  now  principal  horn.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  chamber  group  Brass  Express.  In  1986  Saglietti  received  a  degree  in  composition 
from  Turin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with  Santo  Tresca  and  Gilberto  Bosco.  The 
same  year  his  award-winning  Concerto  for  Tuba  and  Four  Horns  was  presented  at  the 
New  York  Brass  Conference.  He  won  the  International  Horn  Society's  First  Prize  for  his 
Virtuoso  for  horn  and  piano  in  1988.  In  1997  his  Concertissimo  for  Tuba  and  Band  was 
performed  to  launch  the  International  Tuba  and  Euphonium  Workshop  in  Riva  del 
Garda,  Italy. 

Saglietti's  Suite  for  Alto  Trombone  and  String  Quartet  (1992)  was  commissioned  by 
and  is  dedicated  to  trombonist  Joe  Burnam,  a  performing  colleague  of  the  composer  as 
principal  trombone  of  the  RAI  Symphony  Orchestra  and  fellow  member  of  the  Brass 
Express  quintet.  This  lighthearted  work  is  in  three  movements  of  varied  character,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  movement  titles,  but  throughout  emphasizing  the  lyrical  capabilities  of  the 
trombone.  The  Tango  is  a  melancholy,  chromatic  dance  with  a  lighter  sort  of  "Trio"  sec- 
tion in  the  major  mode.  The  Canzone  ("Song")  is  almost  lullaby-like,  but  bittersweet,  with 
pizzicato  strings  in  accompaniment  to  the  trombone  to  start,  leading  to  a  middle  section 
of  more  involved  countermelody.  "Speedy"  has  the  character  of  a  slapstick  film  with  the 
trombone  as  virtuoso  protagonist.  Action-oriented  snap  relaxes  to  what  could  be  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Canzone.  The  trombonist's  occasional  sardonic  "wahs"  comment  upon  the 
frenetic  action. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 

ARTISTS 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment  graduated  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  where 
she  was  a  student  of  Yuri  Yankelevich;  upon  finishing  her  studies  she  became  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  College.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  was  a  prizewinner  in  a 
number  of  international  violin  and  chamber  music  competitions,  including  the  International 
Competition  at  Prague,  and  at  Munich,  where  she  was  awarded  first  prize.  She  has  appeared 
as  recitalist,  soloist,  and  in  chamber  music  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Ger- 
many, and  Czechoslovakia.  Since  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1975  she  has  performed 
throughout  the  country,  including  a  solo  appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and 
winning  critical  acclaim  for  her  appearances  in  Washington,  Boston,  and  at  Lincoln  Center 
in  New  York.  She  has  also  been  first  violinist  for  the  Apple  Hill  Chamber  Players,  and  con- 
certmaster  of  SinfoNova,  the  Harvard  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
and  the  Boston  Philharmonic.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1986-87  season.  A  faculty  member  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  she  has  recorded  for  Melodiya,  Sine  Qua 
Non,  and  Sonora  Productions.  Her  recording  of  Dvorak's  G  major  string  quintet  with  the 
Apple  Hill  Chamber  Players  is  available  on  Sonora,  paired  with  her  recording  of  the  Janacek 
Violin  Sonata. 

Violinist  Nancy  Bracken  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and 
later  with  Donald  Weilerstein  of  the  Cleveland  Quartet  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
where  she  received  a  master  of  music  degree  in  1977.  Originally  from  St.  Louis,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  two  years  before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
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chestra  in  1979.  A  winner  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Young  Artists  Competition  at  age  six- 
teen, Ms.  Bracken  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra.  She  has  received  awards  from  the 
National  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  Artist  Presentation  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
was  the  first-prize  winner  in  the  Music  Teachers  National  Association  string  competition  in 
1975.  She  has  participated  in  summer  music  festivals  in  Aspen  and  the  Grand  Tetons  and 
was  concertmaster  and  a  frequent  violin  soloist  with  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  for  two 
summers.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony,  Ms.  Bracken  has  played  numerous  solo  re- 
citals and  chamber  music  concerts,  including  a  performance  at  Tanglewood  with  Yo-Yo  Ma 
and  Emanuel  Ax  in  1989. 

Cellist  Mihail  Jojatu  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  January  2002.  Mr.  Jojatu  was 
born  in  Romania  and  studied  at  the  Bucharest  Academy  of  Music  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1996.  He  received  his  Conservatory  Diploma  at  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  1999  and  is  currendy  an  Artist  Diploma  candidate  at  Boston  University,  where 
he  studies  with  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin.  At  the  Boston  Conservatory  he  studied 
with  former  BSO  celhst  Ronald  Feldman  and  won  the  Aria  Concerto  Competition.  In  1998 
and  1999  he  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Carl  Zeise 
Memorial  Cello  Prize.  Mr.  Jojatu  has  performed  as  guest  soloist  with  the  Radio  Television 
Orchestra  of  Bucharest  and  won  numerous  prizes  in  Romania  for  solo  and  chamber  music 
performance.  He  is  currendy  a  member  of  the  Boston-based  Triptych  String  Trio.  Before 
joining  the  BSO  he  was  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic  and  also  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  grew  up  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
He  began  studying  violin  when  he  was  five  and  gained  extensive  chamber  music  experience 
from  his  earliest  years,  both  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student  of  Michael  Bistritzky. 
As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at  Interlochen  and  the  Congress  of  Strings 
in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman  at  Wayne  State  University,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  violinist.  In  1966,  after  performing  chamber  music  as  a 
violist,  he  decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently;  he  played  his  last  year  in  the  Detroit 
Symphony  as  a  member  of  the  viola  section.  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1967.  He  has  continued  to  be  active  in  chamber  music  in  various  ensembles,  in- 
cluding the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string  quartets  and  the  contemporary  music  group 
Collage.  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  taught  extensively  throughout  his  career.  Besides  maintaining  a 
class  of  private  students,  he  has  coached  viola  students  and  chamber  groups  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  Brown  University,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute. 

Ronald  Barron  has  been  principal  trombonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1975. 
He  joined  the  orchestra  in  1970,  after  being  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. He  also  served  as  principal  trombonist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  for  thirteen  seasons. 
In  1974  Mr.  Barron  shared  the  highest  prize  awarded  at  the  Munich  International  Compe- 
tition for  trombonists,  on  which  occasion  he  played  Frank  Martin's  Ballade  for  trombone  and 
orchestra  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra.  He  has  been  soloist  on  many  occasions  with 
the  Boston  Pops  and  with  regional  New  England  bands  and  orchestra.  He  has  been  a  recital- 
ist  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan.  In  addition  to  his  numerous  recordings  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops,  he  has  recorded  with  Canadian  Brass,  Empire  Brass, 
and  Summit  Brass.  He  also  has  seven  solo  recordings:  "Le  Trombone  Francaise"  (1975)  and 
"Le  Trombone  Francaise"  Volume  II  (2001;  this  includes  Martin's  Ballade),  "Hindemith  on 
Trombone"  (1991),  "All  American  Trombone"  (1996),  "In  the  Family"  (1996),  and  "American 
Showcase"  (2001),  all  on  the  Boston  Brass  Series  label,  and  "Cousins"  (1976),  on  Nonesuch, 
with  cornetist  Gerard  Schwarz.  Mr.  Barron  has  been  a  faculty  member  for  the  International 
Trombone  Workshop,  the  Keystone  Brass  Institute,  and  the  Rafael  Mendez  Brass  Institute. 
He  teaches  at  Boston  University,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  Tangle- 
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wood  Music  Center.  He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  jury  for  the  international  compe- 
titions of  Munich  and  Toulon. 

Charles  Schlueter  has  been  principal  trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1981. 
Prior  to  his  Boston  appointment  he  was  principal  trumpet  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra, 
the  Milwaukee  Symphony,  and  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  and  associate  principal  trum- 
pet of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  Mr.  Schlueter  has  appeared  as  soloist  in 
recital  and  with  orchestras  in  France,  Brazil,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  including  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  under  Neville  Marriner, 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  and  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama.  He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Kyushu 
Symphony  in  Fukuoka  with  Ken-Ichiro  Kobayashi,  and  with  both  the  Tokyo  City  Philhar- 
monic and  Hiroshima  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Naohiro  Totsuka.  In  demand  as  a  teacher, 
he  has  held  master  classes  in  Europe,  Canada,  Japan,  and  South  America.  Since  1988  Mr. 
Schlueter  has  been  a  regular  participant  in  the  Northeastern  Brazil  Brass  Master  Classes  held 
in  Joao  Pessoa,  Sao  Luis,  Recife,  and  Sao  Paulo.  He  has  also  performed  and  recorded  with 
BRASSIL  (the  resident  Brass  Quintet  of  Paraiba)  and  on  several  occasions  with  the  Jazz 
Orchestra  of  J.U.  Da  Sulva  ("Duda").  As  principal  trumpet  of  the  BSO,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Schlueter  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  and  the  New  England  Conservatory.  A  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
he  studied  with  William  Vacchiano,  former  principal  trumpet  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
In  1994  Mr.  Schlueter  recorded  the  solo  compact  disc  "Bravura  Trumpet"  for  Vox  Classics. 
His  recent  disc,  "Virtuoso  Trumpet"  on  Kleos  Classics,  incudes  the  Poulenc  sonata  on  this 
program  along  with  music  of  Honegger,  Enescu,  Saint-Saens,  and  others. 

James  Sommerville  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  principal  horn  in  January 
1998.  After  winning  the  highest  prizes  at  the  Munich  International  Competition,  Concours 
de  Toulon,  and  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  Young  Performers  Competition,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  CBC  and  grants  from  the  Canada  Council  and  Macmillan  Founda- 
tion, he  embarked  on  a  solo  career  that  has  brought  critically  acclaimed  appearances  with  all 
the  major  Canadian  orchestras,  the  radio  orchestras  of  Bavaria  and  Berlin,  and  many  others 
throughout  North  America  and  Europe.  Mr.  Sommerville  s  recordings  include  the  Mozart 
horn  concertos,  Britten's  Serenade  for  tenor,  horn,  and  strings,  chamber  music,  and  a  recent 
album  entitled  "In  the  Twilight:  Romantic  Music  for  Soprano,  Horn,  and  Piano"  with  sopra- 
no Annette  Betanski  and  pianist  Rena  Sharon.  As  a  former  member  of  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, Toronto  Symphony,  Symphony  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  acting  solo  horn  of  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Europe  from  1996  to  1998,  he  toured  and  recorded  extensively  as  an  orchestral 
player.  As  principal  horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Sommerville  has  performed  as  guest  artist  and  faculty  member  at  many 
chamber  music  festivals.  He  also  devotes  his  talents  to  the  performance  of  early  music  on 
period  instruments,  and,  through  the  Canada  Council  and  Ontario  Arts  Council,  has  com- 
missioned many  new  works,  most  recently  the  Keith  Bergs  Concerto  for  Horn  and  Brass  En- 
semble. Mr.  Sommerville  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at  Boston  University. 
His  solo  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  featured  him  in  music  of 
Richard  Strauss,  Benjamin  Britten,  Frank  Martin,  and  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  with  conductors  in- 
cluding Seiji  Ozawa  and  Andre  Previn. 
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'AMERICAN! 


2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Friday,  August  2,  at  8:30 
EMMANUEL  KRIVINE  conducting 


DUKAS 
RAVEL 


The  Sorcerers  Apprentice 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

Allegramente 
Adagio  assai 
Presto 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET 


INTERMISSION 


RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV 


Scheherazade,  Symphonic  Suite,  Opus  35 

Largo  e  maestoso — Allegro  non  troppo 
Lento — Andantino — AUegro  molto — 

Vivace  scherzando — AUegro  molto 

ed  animato 
Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto  e  frenetico — Vivo — 

Spiritoso — Allegro  non  troppo 

maestoso 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  solo  violin 


Video  screens  sponsored  by  American  Express  Company. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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Week  5 
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advertising  in  the 
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Boston  Pops, 
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Tanglewood  program  books 
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STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 


(617)  542-6913 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


PaulDukas  (1867-1935) 

The  Sorcerer  s  Apprentice  y  Scherzo  after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe 

First  performance:  May  18, 1897,  Paris,  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  Dukas  cond. 
First  B SO  performances'.  October  1904,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Tang/ewood perform- 
ance: August  10,  1956,  Charles  Munch  cond.  Only  other  Tang/ewood performance:  August 
20, 1982,  Joseph  Silverstein  cond. 

I  am  sure  that  for  many  of  you,  as  for  me,  Fantasia  was  the  introduction  to  Dukas's 
masterful  scherzo.  Much  about  Disney's  film  is  questionable — the  bra-clad  centaurettes, 

the  Crystal  Cathedral  Ave  Maria,  Leopold  Stokowski's  de- 
rangements of  Beethoven  and  Stravinsky — but  much  of  it  is 
inspired  and  full  of  life,  surely  nothing  more  so  than  casting 
Mickey  Mouse  as  the  ingenious  apprentice  who  outsmarts 
himself.  It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  have  seen  Fantasia; 
I  have  not  wanted  to  jostle  happy  memory  of  the  film  that  did 
more  than  anything  to  turn  me  on  to  classical  music.  Today  I 
have  read,  and  read  with  delight,  Goethe's  swift  and  crackling 
ballad,  but  what  I  see  is  M.  Mouse,  cone-hatted,  urbane,  and 
finally  in  wide-eyed  alarm. 

Thus  Disney,  with  some  variation  of  detail,  retells  Dukas, 
who  retells  Goethe,  who  in  fact  retells  a  story  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the  second- 
century  Greek  satirist  Loukianos  or  Lucian.  The  story  is  that  of  a  sorcerer-in-training 
who,  in  his  master's  absence,  thinks  to  save  himself  trouble  by  commanding  the  broom 
to  assume  something  like  human  form,  with  two  legs  and  a  head,  and  to  fetch  the  bath- 
water from  the  river.  He  has,  however,  forgotten  the  command  to  stop,  and  no  amount 
of  verbal  abuse  does  the  trick.  Meanwhile  the  house  is  flooded.  He  thinks  of  a  solu- 
tion— to  take  a  cleaver  and  destroy  the  relentlessly  industrious  broom.  This  gives  him 
two  water-carrying  brooms  instead  of  one.  Panicked,  he  calls  the  sorcerer:  "Master,  the 
peril  is  great./I  cannot  be  rid/of  the  spirits  I  called."  The  sorcerer  restores  order  and  lays 
down  the  law:  only  he,  and  for  his  purposes  alone,  will  summon  these  spirits. 

Paul  Dukas  came  from  a  cultured  and  well-to-do  Jewish  family.  His  mother  was  a 
good  amateur  pianist  who  died  when  Paul  was  only  five.  He  was  very  close  to  his  father 
and  to  his  older  brother  Adrien,  whose  death  in  1908  brought  him  the  greatest  grief  of 
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WALTER  PISTON 
SOCIETY  MEMBER 
RICHARD  KAYE 

was  music  director, 
station  manager, 
executive  vice 
president,  president, 
and  chairman/ 
treasurer  of  WCRB 
radio  for  43  years. 
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•        GIVING  AS   INVESTMENT: 


music 


to  my  ears 


My  association  with  the  BSO 
as  radio  producer  and  engineer  has  brought  me  much  pleasure.  It 
was  easy  for  my  wife  and  me  to  decide  on  an  appropriate  planned 
gift,  after  talking  with  our  estate  attorney.  We  decided  to  create  a 
charitable  remainder  trust  for  the  BSO.  That  trust  will  provide 
this  first-class  Symphony  much  needed  funding  for  guest  artists  in 
the  years  to  come.  Now,  the  trust  provides  our  family  with  a  good 
annual  return.  This  is  a  wise  investment.  I  encourage  you  to  learn 
more  about  the  Symphony's  planned  giving  program." 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


The  Walter  Piston  Society 


It  is  easy  to  arrange  a  planned  gift  with  the  BSO,  the  Pops, 
orTanglewood.  Just  call  the  Planned  Giving  Office  at 
(617)  638-9269  or  (888)  266-1492,  ext.  269,  and  develop- 
ment professionals  will  give  you  the  information  you  need 


his  life.  He  was  an  exceedingly  private  man  who  married  late,  at  fifty,  and  whose  per- 
sonal life  was  contained:  one  wife,  one  daughter,  no  mistresses,  few  travels.  He  learned 
his  craft  from  Ernest  Guiraud,  now  best  remembered  for  the  recitatives  he  added  to 
Carmen.  As  a  young  man,  Dukas  made  his  living  as  a  singularly  thoughtful  critic.  Later 
he  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  Ecole  Normale,  his  list  of  pupils  including 
Olivier  Messiaen.  Besides  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  Dukas's  music  includes  one  sym- 
phony, one  piano  sonata,  the  fragrant,  atmospheric  opera  Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleu,  and  the 
wonderfully  seductive,  richly  erotic  dance  score  La  Peri  (1912),  after  which  he  seems  to 
have  suffered  some  kind  of  shipwreck.  In  1920  he  joined  Stravinsky,  Falla,  Ravel,  and 
others  in  contributing  to  a  tombeau  for  Debussy.  Four  years  later  he  made  a  lovely  set- 
ting of  a  sonnet  by  the  sixteenth-century  poet  Pierre  de  Ronsard.  And  that  was  all. 
Only  weeks  before  his  death  he  burned  the  manuscripts  of  his  early  works  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  sketches  of,  among  other  things,  a  Symphony  No.  2  and  a  violin  sonata. 

The  brilliant  music  of  The  Sorcerer  s  Apprentice  hardly  needs  exegesis.  Dukas  begins 
with  a  slow  introduction  that  both  provides  a  frame  for  the  story  and  depicts  the  calm 
before  the  brainstorm,  though  even  there  something  is  germinating.  Then  the  music 
bursts  into  crazily  energized  life,  and  after  a  thud  on  the  timpani  and  a  long  silence,  the 
story  begins.  In  an  ingenious,  brilliantly  scored  series  of  continuing  variations,  the  piece 
builds  to  its  first  crisis,  the  hacking  to  bits  of  the  broom.  The  coming  to  life  of  the  frag- 
ments, the  flood,  the  panicked  call  to  the  sorcerer,  the  sorcerer's  command — all  is  set 
vividly  before  us.  The  quiet  opening  music  returns  to  complete  the  frame.  This  time 
Dukas  adds  a  regretful  phrase  for  a  single  viola,  alone  unmuted  among  all  the  strings. 
And  the  last  two  bars  remind  us  that  this  is,  after  all,  a  scherzo. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937) 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

First  performance'.  January  14,  1932,  Paris,  Ravel  cond.,  Marguerite  Long,  soloist.  First 
BSO performances  (American premiere):  April  1932,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  6,  1950,  Leonard  Bernstein  cond. 
and  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  29,  2000,  Emmanuel  Villaume 
cond.,  Louis  Lortie,  soloist. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Paul  Wittgenstein,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  lost  a  hand 
during  World  War  I,  asked  Ravel  if  he  would  write  a  concerto  for  him,  Ravel's  longtime 
interpreter  Marguerite  Long  asked  for  a  concerto  for  herself.  Thus,  although  he  had 

written  no  piano  music  for  a  dozen  years,  he  found  himself  in 
1930  writing  two  concertos  more  or  less  simultaneously.  The 
Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand  turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  most 
serious  compositions,  but  the  G  major  concerto,  dedicated  to 
and  first  performed  by  Madame  Long,  falls  into  the  delightful 
category  of  high-quality  diversion.  Ravel's  favorite  term  of 
praise  was  divertissement  de  luxe,  and  he  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing just  such  a  piece  with  this  concerto.  The  motoric  high  jinks 
of  the  first  movement  are  set  off  by  the  cracking  of  a  whip, 
though  they  occasionally  yield  to  lyric  contemplation.  The  sec- 
ond movement  is  a  total  contrast,  hushed  and  calm,  with  a 
tune  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  melodies  Ravel  ever  wrote.  The  effort  cost  him 
dearly,  and  it  may  have  been  here  that  he  first  realized  that  his  powers  of  composition 
were  failing;  they  broke  down  completely  in  1932,  when  the  shock  of  an  automobile 
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collision  brought  on  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  he  found  himself  thereafter  incapable  of 
sustained  work.  For  this  concerto,  he  found  it  necessary  to  write  the  Adagio  assai  one  or 
two  measures  at  a  time.  The  final  Presto  brings  back  the  rushing  motor  rhythms  of  the 
opening,  and  both  movements  now  and  then  bear  witness  that  Ravel  had  traveled  in 
America  and  had  become  acquainted  with  jazz  and  recent  popular  music.  He  also  met 
George  Gershwin  and  told  him  that  he  thought  highly  of  his  Rhapsody  in  Blue;  perhaps 
it  is  a  reminiscence  of  that  score  that  can  be  heard  in  some  of  the  "blue"  passages  here 
and  there. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  (1844-1908) 
Scheherazade,  Symphonic  Suite,  Opus  35 

First  performance:  October  28,  1888,  St.  Petersburg,  Rimsky-Korsakov  cond.  First  B  SO 
performances:  April  1897,  Emil  Paur  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  14, 
1937,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  14,  1992, 
John  Nelson  cond. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-88,  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  many 
generous  acts  of  pious  devotion  to  a  deceased  Russian  master:  he  was  orchestrating  the 
opera  Prince  Igor,  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  its  composer,  Alexander  Borodin.  A  few 
excerpts  played  in  concert — among  them  the  overture  and  the  famous  Poiovtsian  Dances 

— demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  He  had  to  put 
off  original  composition  while  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love, 
but  he  did  manage  to  conceive  two  new  orchestral  pieces,  the 
working  out  of  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  following  summer, 
spent  on  an  estate  in  Nyezhgovitzy,  near  Looga.  Both  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  among  his  best-known  compositions.  One 
was  based  on  episodes  from  The  Arabian  Nights,  the  other  on 
themes  from  the  obikhod,  a  collection  of  the  most  frequently 
used  canticles  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Both  were 
finished  that  summer:  the  first  was  Scheherazade,  Opus  35,  and 
the  second  was  the  overture  Svetliy  prazdnik  {The  bright  holi- 
day), generally  known  in  English  as  the  Russian  Easter  Overture.  As  it  happens,  they 
were  very  nearly  the  last  purely  orchestral  works  Rimsky  was  to  write;  for  the  remaining 
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two  decades  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  attentions  almost  totally  to  operatic  composition. 
Moreover  they  are  the  last  works  that  he  composed  with  virtually  no  Wagnerian  influ- 
ence. There  was  a  sudden  dramatic  change  in  Rimsky's  style  the  following  winter,  when 
he  was  bowled  over  by  a  performance  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibe/ungen  given  in  St.  Petersburg 
by  a  German  company  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck  (later  to  be  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  and  Rimsky's  next  opera,  M/ada,  revealed  the  com- 
poser to  have  been  converted  into  quite  the  thoroughgoing  Wagnerian.  (Over  a  period 
of  years  he  did  work  his  way  back  to  a  musical  language  of  his  own;  his  last  and  best- 
known  opera,  Le  Coq  d'or,  shows  few  traces  of  his  Wagnerian  fling.) 

The  massive  collection  of  tales  known  as  The  Arabian  Nights  or  The  Thousand-and- 
One  Nights  is  built  on  a  framework  reflected  in  the  orchestral  score  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
musical  treatment:  the  Sultan  Shakhryar,  discovering  his  wife's  infidelity  and  convinced 
of  the  inconstancy  and  faithlessness  of  all  women,  has  sworn  henceforth  to  marry  re- 
peatedly in  rapid  sequence,  putting  each  wife  to  death  after  the  first  night  in  order  to 
avoid  another  betrayal.  To  put  an  end  to  this  bloodbath,  Scheherazade,  the  daughter  of 
the  Sultan's  most  trusted  adviser,  seeks  to  become  his  wife  (even  though  she  had  been 
exempted  from  this  fatal  rank  because  of  her  father's  position  at  the  court).  She  saves 
her  life  after  her  wedding  night  by  telling  a  story  that  captures  the  Sultan's  interest, 
breaking  it  off  just  at  dawn,  with  the  promise  of  continuing  it  the  next  night.  Each 
night,  as  she  continues,  her  story  puts  out  roots  and  branches,  becoming  an  intricate 
network  of  tales,  some  told  by  characters  within  other  tales,  so  that  at  no  point  do  all 
the  stories  in  progress  come  to  their  conclusion.  Each  day  at  dawn  the  Sultan  puts  off 
her  execution  for  another  day  in  order  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story  first.  Gradually  her 
seemingly  artless  and  endless  series  of  colorful  fairy  tales  softens  the  cruel  heart  of  the 
Sultan,  and  at  the  end  of  one  thousand-and-one  nights  he  abandons  his  sanguinary 
design  and  accepts  Scheherazade  as  his  one,  permanent,  loving  wife.  (Some  years  ago 
Bruno  Bettelheim's  study  of  fairy  tales  analyzed  The  Thousand-and-One  Nights  as  a  par- 
ticularly clear  example  of  the  way  these  traditional  stories  help  mold  and  shape  a 
mature,  integrated  personality.) 

Of  course,  The  Arabian  Nights  is  much  too  long  a  work  and  much  too  intricate — in 
its  complex  network  of  tales-within-tales — simply  to  be  translated  into  music  as  a  story- 
telling program.  Analysts  and  program  annotaters  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nuity in  attempts  to  identify  precisely  which  tales  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  in  mind,  espe- 
cially since  the  traditional  movement  titles  are  not  especially  specific:  the  introduction 
purports  to  represent  the  stern  Sultan  Shakhryar  (in  the  opening  unison  phrase)  and 
Scheherazade  the  storyteller  (in  the  solo  violin);  the  remainder  of  the  first  movement  is 
identified  with  the  sea  and  the  ship  of  Sinbad  the  sailor;  the  second  movement  is  the 
tale  of  the  Prince  Kalendar;  the  third  is  simply  "The  Prince  and  the  Princess";  and  the 
finale  is  a  festival  at  Baghdad  and  a  shipwreck  (quite  a  combination  for  a  single  move- 
ment!). But  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  specific  stories  as  the  inspiration  for  this  music.  There 
is,  for  example,  more  than  one  Prince  Kalendar  with  a  story  to  tell  in  The  Arabian  Nights, 
and,  as  the  composer  himself  noted,  he  did  not  by  any  means  reserve  the  very  first  theme 
— the  so-called  "Sultan's  theme" — for  that  grim  personage,  but  rather  wove  it  into  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  score  without  regard  to  the  details  of  storytelling.  It  becomes  the  roll- 
ing ocean  beneath  Sinbad's  ship  in  the  first  movement,  and  it  appears  as  an  element  in 
the  Prince  Kalendar  s  tale,  where  the  Sultan  himself  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Even  so,  the  theme  presented  first  (and  most  often)  by  the  solo  violin  quite  clearly 
represents  Scheherazade  herself,  telling  her  colorful  tales  and  here  and  there  inserting 
her  warmhearted  personality  into  them.  But  the  composer,  after  first  specifying  the  tra- 
ditional tides,  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  My  Musical  Life,  that  he  had  actually  removed  all 
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hints  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  tales  from  a  later  edition  of  the  score.  He  added 
that, 

in  composing  Scheherazade,  I  meant  these  hints  to  direct  but  slightly  the  hearer's 
fancy  on  the  path  which  my  own  fancy  had  traveled,  and  to  leave  more  minute  and 
particular  conceptions  to  the  will  and  mood  of  each.  All  I  had  desired  was  that  the 
hearer,  if  he  liked  my  piece  as  symphonic  music,  should  carry  away  the  impression 
that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an  oriental  narrative  of  some  numerous  and  varied  fairy-tale 
wonders  and  not  merely  four  pieces  played  one  after  the  other  and  composed  on  the 
basis  of  themes  common  to  all  the  four  movements.  Why  then,  if  that  be  the  case, 
does  my  suite  bear  the  name,  precisely,  of  Scheherazade^  Because  this  name  and  the 
title  The  Arabian  Nights  connote  in  everybody's  mind  the  East  and  fairy-tale  won- 
ders; besides,  certain  details  of  the  musical  exposition  hint  at  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
are  various  tales  of  some  one  person  (which  happens  to  be  Scheherazade)  entertain- 
ing therewith  her  stern  husband. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Emmanuel  Krivine 

■p7«e-^  iwi   Of  Russian  and  Polish  parentage,  conductor  Emmanuel  Krivine  developed 
a  strong  interest  in  symphonic  and  organ  music  at  a  very  early  age.  It  was, 
^k     however,  as  a  violinist  that  he  made  his  professional  debut.  At  the  age  of 
|  ft    I  sixteen  he  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire;  as  a  member  of 

M         the  Chapelle  Musicale  Reine  Elisabeth,  he  studied  with  Henryk  Szeryng 
■  ^^|      j    and  Yehudi  Menuhin,  also  taking  part  in  major  international  competi- 
^1    tions.  In  1965,  his  Salzburg  meeting  with  Karl  Bohm  proved  decisive  in 
I  _   1    shifting  the  emphasis  of  his  career  from  solo  performance  to  realizing  his 
long-cherished  ambition  to  conduct.  Permanent  guest  conductor  of  the  Nouvel  Orchestre 
Philharmonique  de  Radio  France  between  1976  and  1983,  he  collaborated  with  fine  interna- 
tional soloists  and  conducted  many  televised  concerts.  However,  it  was  in  1983  during  an 
acclaimed  German  tour  that  his  talent  as  a  conductor  was  fully  recognized.  Since  then,  he 
has  appeared  widely  with  many  renowned  ensembles,  among  them  the  Chamber  Orchestra 
of  Europe,  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Royal  Concertge- 
bouw  Orchestra,  and  NHK  Tokyo.  For  seven  years  he  was  also  conductor  of  the  French 
National  Youth  Orchestra.  In  1987  he  became  musical  director  of  the  Orchestre  National 
de  Lyon,  a  post  he  held  until  summer  2000.  During  his  tenure,  he  made  many  award-win- 
ning recordings  ranging  from  Mozart  to  contemporary  works.  Previous  seasons  have  includ- 
ed his  highly  successful  debut  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  New  York;  an 
acclaimed  Japanese  tour  with  Martha  Argerich  and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe;  a 
tour  with  Maria  Joao  Pires  and  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra;  and  debuts  with  the  City 
of  Birmingham  and  BBC  symphony  orchestras,  the  Royal  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Minnesota,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia  orchestras.  The  2001-02  season  has  includ- 
ed appearances  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  Toronto  Symphony,  Los  Angeles 
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Philharmonic,  Orchestra  Sinfonica  di  Milano  "Giuseppe  Verdi,"  Baltimore  Symphony,  Scot- 
tish Chamber  Orchestra,  Bremen  Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie,  Orchestre  Symphonique 
de  Montreal,  and  Orchestre  National  du  Luxembourg.  Last  month  he  conducted  four  con- 
certs at  the  first  "Mostly  Mozart"  in  London's  Barbican  Centre.  Emmanuel  Krivine  has  re- 
newed his  links  with  the  French  National  Youth  Orchestra,  having  been  appointed  music 
director  for  2001  and  2002.  His  2002-03  season  begins  with  the  London  Philharmonia  Or- 
chestra and  continues  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Monte  Carlo  Philharmonic,  Orchestre  National  du  Luxem- 
bourg, Saint  Louis  Symphony,  Orquesta  de  Barcelona,  Yomiuri  Symphony  Orchestra,  Balti- 
more Symphony,  Royal  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra,  Orchestre 
Symphonique  de  Montreal,  Sydney  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Melbourne  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. This  is  Mr.  Krivine's  Tanglewood  debut,  and  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  his  BSO  debut  in  October  1999,  when  he  conducted  music  of  Prokofiev, 
Ravel,  and  Boris  Blacher. 


Jean-Yves  Thibaudet 

Pianist  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  is  in  demand  worldwide  for  appearances  with 
the  foremost  conductors,  orchestras,  and  festivals.  His  2002  summer  sea- 
son includes  festival  appearances  in  Granada,  Spain,  with  the  Royal  Seville 
Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Germany's  Klavier  Festival  Ruhr,  at  the  Kissinger 
Sommer  Festival  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  at  the  Spoleto 
Festival  in  Italy,  at  the  Verbier  Festival  in  Switzerland,  and  in  a  televised 
performance  at  the  BBC  Proms.  He  gives  solo  recitals  in  France  and  Spain, 
tours  England  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  and  performs  with  the 
Birmingham  Symphony,  as  well  as  with  Renee  Fleming  in  Salzburg,  with  Cecilia  Bartoli  at 
Spoleto,  and  with  the  MET  Orchestra  and  James  Levine  in  Baden-Baden.  In  addition  to 
Tanglewood,  his  United  States  performances  this  summer  include  Saratoga  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  chamber  music  with  Kathleen  Battle.  In  great  demand  as  a  collabora- 
tor, he  performs  frequendy  with  such  artists  as  Renee  Fleming,  Angelika  Kirchschlager,  Yuri 
Bashmet,  and  the  Rossetti  String  Quartet.  Mr.  Thibaudet  is  an  exclusive  Decca  recording 
artist.  His  latest  release  is  "The  Magic  of  Satie."  Other  recent  recordings  include  the  Men- 
delssohn piano  concertos  with  Herbert  Blomstedt  leading  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra, "Night  Songs"  with  Renee  Fleming,  a  disc  of  Chopin  and  Grieg  with  Valery  Gergiev  and 
the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  music  of  Debussy.  Other  recordings  include  music  of  Rach- 
maninoff, Liszt,  Messiaen,  Shostakovich,  Gershwin,  Brahms,  Schumann,  D'Indy,  Wolf,  and 
Ravel.  His  recording  of  the  complete  piano  works  of  Ravel  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy 
Award.  He  has  also  made  successful  forays  into  the  world  of  jazz,  including  the  prizewinning 
albums  "Reflections  on  Duke:  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  plays  the  music  of  Duke  Ellington"  and 
"Conversations  with  Bill  Evans,"  a  solo  recording  of  works  by  the  late  jazz  great  Bill  Evans. 
In  film,  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  has  performed  for  the  soundtrack  of  Bruce  Beresford's  Bride  of 
the  Wind,  a  feature  film  about  Alma  Mahler;  he  also  made  a  cameo  appearance  in  the  film. 
He  performed  two  Schubert  impromptus  for  the  soundtrack  of  the  film  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
and  was  featured  in  the  PBS/Smithsonian  special  "Piano  Grand!,"  a  program  celebrating  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  piano  hosted  by  Billy  Joel.  In  1996  he  had  a  star  cameo  turn  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  televised  production  of  Fedora.  Of  French  and  German  heritage,  Jean- 
Yves  Thibaudet  was  born  in  Lyon,  France,  where  he  began  his  piano  studies  at  age  five.  At 
age  twelve  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with  Aldo  Ciccolini  and 
Lucette  Descaves,  a  friend  and  collaborator  of  Ravel.  He  won  the  Premier  Prix  du  Conserva- 
toire at  fifteen  and  three  years  later  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Auditions  in  New  York. 
In  2001,  the  Republic  of  France  awarded  Mr.  Thibaudet  the  Chevalier  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts 
et  des  Lettres.  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in 
August  1992  with  music  of  D'Indy  and  Franck,  returning  in  August  1999  for  music  of  Rach- 
maninoff and  in  August  2000  for  music  of  Liszt. 
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2002 

Tanglewood 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA,  JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 

Regretfully,  Josh  Groban  has  had  to  cancel  his  appearance  this  evening  because  of 
illness.  Please  note  the  following  revised  program: 

FILM  NIGHT 

arr.  WILLIAMS  A  Salute  to  the  Film  Composers 

Casablanca  (Steiner) — Citizen  Kane  (Herrmann) — 20th  Century  Fox  Fanfare 
(A.  Newman) — Star  Wars  (Williams) — The  Sea  Hawk  (Korngold) — Spellbound 
(Rozsa) — Titanic  (Horner) — Psycho  (Herrmann) — Jaws  (Williams) — The  Pink 
Panther  (Mancini) — Exodus  (Gold) — Out  of  Africa  (Barry) — Dr.  Zhivago  (Jarre)- 
Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai  (Arnold) — Patton  (Goldsmith) — Rocky  (Conti) — The 
Magnificent  Seven  (E.  Bernstein) — The  Natural  (R.  Newman)— Cinema  Paradiso 
(Morricone) — The  Godfather  (Rota) — ET.  The  Extra-Terrestrial  (Williams) — 
Gone  with  the  Wind  (Steiner) 


WILLIAMS 


Cowboys  Overture 


Selections  from  Far  and  Away 
County  Galway,  June  1892 — The  Fighting  Donellys — Joseph  and  Shannon — 
Blowin  Off  Steam  (The  Fight) — Finale 

Two  Concert  Pieces  from  Angela is  Ashes 
Theme  from  Angela  s  Ashes — Angela's  Prayer 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  solo  cello 

Film  Music  Montage  I 
Star  Wars — Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark — -Jaws — Superman — E.  T 


INTERMISSION 


WILLIAMS  Theme  from  The  Patriot 

FIFES  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS  FIFES  &  DRUMS 

Selections  from  Star  Wars 
Imperial  March — Princess  Leia's  Theme — Throne  Room  and  Finale 


STREISANDAVILLIAMS/ 
arr.  FREEBAIRN- SMITH 

WILLIAMS/WEIL 


"Evergreen" 
LARA  FABIAN 

"For  Always,"  from  A  J.  Artificial  Intelligence 
LARA  FABIAN 


WILLIAMS  Film  Music  Montage  II 

Jurassic  Park — Home  Alone — Star  Wars:  Episode  II — Hook — Close  Encounters  of  the 
Third  Kind — Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerers  Stone 


Week  5 


2002 


Tanglewood 


Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30 
THE  GEORGE  AND  ROBERTA  BERRY  SUPPORTING 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERT 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  70th  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 

LARA  FABIAN  and  JOSH  GROBAN,  special  guests 

FILM  NIGHT 

arr.  WILLIAMS  A  Salute  to  the  Film  Composers 

Casablanca  (Steiner) — Citizen  Kane  (Herrmann) — 20th  Century  Fox  Fanfare 
(A.  Newman) — Star  Wars  (Williams) — The  Sea  Hawk  (Korngold) — Spellbounc 
(Rozsa) — Titanic  (Horner) — Psycho  (Herrmann) — Jaws  (Williams) — The  Pint 
Panther  (Mancini) — Exodus  (Gold) — Out  of  Africa  (Barry) — Dr.  Zhivago 
(Jarre) — Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai  (Arnold) — Patton  (Goldsmith) — Rocky 
(Conti) — The  Magnificent  Seven  (E.  Bernstein) — The  Natural  (R.  Newman) 
— Cinema  Paradiso  (Morricone) — The  Godfather  (Rota) — E.T.  The  Extra- 
Terrestrial  (Williams) — Gone  with  the  Wind  (Steiner) 


WILLIAMS 


Cowboys  Overture 


WILLIAMS  Selections  from  Far  and  Away 

County  Galway,  June  1892 — The  Fighting  Donellys — Joseph  and 
Shannon — Blowin  Off  Steam  (The  Fight) — Finale 


WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS 


Two  Pieces  from  Angela  s  Ashes 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  solo  cello 

Film  Music  Montage  I  {Star  Wars,  Raiders  of 
the  Lost  Ark,  Jaws,  Superman,  and  E.T.) 


INTERMISSION 


Program  continues. 


Video  screens  sponsored  by  American  Express  Company. 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NEWMAN 


arr.  WILLIAMS 


arr.  WILLIAMS 


20th  Century  Fox  Fanfare 

Hooray  for  Hollywood 

Out  to  Sea  and  Shark  Cage  Fugue,  fnomjaws 


STREISAND/  Evergreen 

arr.  FREEBAIRN- SMITH        LARA  FABIAN 


FOSTER/AFANASIEFF/         Gira  con  me 

QUARANTOTTO- 

FOSTER/ROSS 


JOSH  GROBAN 


MORRICONE/ 
de  SENSI 

WILLIAMS/WEIL 
WILLIAMS 


Love  Theme  from  Cinema  Paradiso 
JOSH  GROBAN 

For  Always,  from  A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence 
LARA  FABIAN  and  JOSH  GROBAN 

Film  Music  Montage  II  {Jurassic  Park,  Home  Alone, 
Star  Wars:  Episode  II,  Hook,  Close  Encounters  of  the 
Third  Kind,  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerers  Stone) 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  can  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor,  Sony  Classical,  and  Philips  records. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

Special  thanks  to  American  Airlines,  The  Four  Seasons  Hotel  Boston,  and  Dav  El/Fifth  Avenue 
Limousine. 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  through  the  generosity  of  the  Chiles 
Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


Tanglewood 

Lenox,  MA 


"■■LiJ  !H£ 
* 

August  30  -September  1 


Tanglewood 

n      ..       ,2002 


Jazz  Festival 


The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet,  Diana  Krall,  Marion  McPartland's 

"Piano  Jazz,"  Arturo  Sandoval,  and  more! 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW! 
Ticket  Prices:  $i4-$5i 
sponsored  by  (888)  266-1200  •  www.bso.org 

Fidelity  ^^Investments 
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Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  2:30 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  70th  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

ALL-JOHN  WILLIAMS  PROGRAM 

Sound  the  Bells! 

Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

Theme  and  Cadenza — 
Blues — 
Scherzo — 
Song 

YO-YO  MA 


INTERMISSION 


Immigration  and  Building,  from  American  Journey 

Hearfwood,  for  cello  and  orchestra 
YO-YO  MA 

Rosewood  and  Pickin\  for  solo  cello 
YO-YO  MA 

Adventures  on  Earth,  from  E.T.  (The  Extra-Terrestrial) 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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OHN  WILLIAMS 


Music  from  Hollywood, 

the  Olympics  and 

a  Galaxy  far,  far  away. 


MGASTQRE 


Of f ic i at  Star  Wars  Web  Site 


www.staiwars.sonyclassical.com 
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Presenting  three 

new  recordings 

that  showcase  the 

diverse  musical 

universe  of  one 

of  the  most 

revered  composers 

of  our  time. 
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John  Williams 

In  January  1980  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1885.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  Boston  Pops  Laureate  Conductor  following  his  retirement  in  December 
1993  and  currently  holds  the  title  of  Artist-in-Residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  attended  UCLA,  studied  composition 
privately  with  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  attended  the  Juilliard 
School,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He 
worked  as  a  jazz  pianist  before  beginning  his  career  in  the  film  studios, 
where  he  worked  with  such  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz 
Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for  many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning 
two  Emmy  awards  for  his  work.  John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music 
director  for  more  than  eighty  films,  including  The  Patriot ';  Angelas  Ashes ,  the  Star  Wars  films, 
Saving  Private  Ryan,  Amistad,  The  Lost  World,  Sleepers,  Nixon,  Sabrina,  Schindler's  List,  Jurassic 
Park,  Home  Alone  2,  Far  and  Away,  JFK,  Home  Alone,  Presumed  Innocent,  Born  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  three  Indiana  Jones  films,  The  Accidental  Tourist,  Empire  of  the  Sun,  E.T  (the  Extra- 
Terrestrial) ,  Superman,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  Jaws,  and  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  He 
has  received  forty-one  Academy  Award  nominations,  most  recently  for  A.I.  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence and  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerors  Stone.  He  has  been  awarded  five  Oscars,  one  British 
Academy  Award,  seventeen  Grammys,  and  three  Golden  Globes,  as  well  as  several  gold  and 
platinum  records.  His  score  for  the  film  Schindler's  List  earned  him  both  an  Oscar  and  a 
Grammy  On  December  31,  1999,  he  conducted  his  score  for  Steven  Spielberg's  seventeen- 
minute  film  The  Unfinished  Journey  at  its  premiere  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  recently  com- 
pleted the  score  for  Steven  Spielberg's  Minority  Report. 

In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  many  concert  pieces,  including 
two  symphonies,  and  concertos  for  bassoon,  cello,  flute,  violin,  clarinet,  tuba,  and  trumpet.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Williams  composed  the  NBC  News  theme  "The  Mission,"  "Liberty  Fanfare," 
composed  for  the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  themes  for  the  1984, 1988, 
and  1996  Summer  Olympic  games.  In  April  1999  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  the  world 
premiere  performances  of  for  Seiji!,  which  Mr.  Williams  composed  as  a  gift  to  honor  Seiji 
Ozawa's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  BSO  music  director.  Many  of  Mr.  Williams's  film  scores 
have  been  released  as  recordings;  the  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful non-pop  albums  in  recording  history,  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies.  He  has  also 
led  a  highly  acclaimed  series  of  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Mr.  Williams  has 
led  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  on  several  tours. 
He  has  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  both  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood  and  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  many  orchestras. 


Celebrating  John  Williams's  70th  Birthday 

This  weekend's  celebrations  of  John  Williams's  70th  birthday  year  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  special  guests  highlight  the  variety  of 
Williams's  musical  activity  as  film  and  concert  composer  and  conductor.  Saturday  night's 
concert  is  "Film  Night,"  featuring  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams  per- 
forming music  from  many  of  his  most  famous  film  scores.  Joining  the  orchestra  are  spe- 
cial guests  Lara  Fabian  and  Josh  Groban,  who  sang  the  vocal  version  of  Williams's  theme 
song  for  Steven  Spielberg's  2001  film  A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence  and  who  reprise  that  song 
tonight.  Ms.  Fabian  will  also  sing  the  Barbra  Streisand/Paul  Williams  song  "Evergreen," 
originally  from  the  soundtrack  to  Streisand's  remake  oi  A  Star  Is  Born.  Mr.  Grogan  will 
sing  Gira  con  me  and  the  Cinema  Paradiso  theme,  both  from  his  latest  album. 

The  music  from  John  Williams's  film  and  television  scores  on  this  program  spans 
thirty  years  of  his  career,  from  the  Cowboys  Overture — a  rousing,  wide-open-spaces  gal- 
lop drawing  on  his  music  for  the  1972  John  Wayne  film — through  music  from  his  ex- 
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John  Williams 

Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

My  cello  concerto  resulted  from  a  suggestion  by  Seiji  Ozawa  that  I  write  a  piece  for 
cello  and  orchestra  expressly  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  in  mind.  Discussions  on  this  project 
developed  and  the  Boston  Symphony  agreed  to  commission  the  work,  requesting  that 
it  be  premiered  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Ozawa  Hall  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
summer  of  1994. 1  began  work  at  the  end  of  1993,  and  I  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance with  Yo-Yo  Ma  as  soloist  on  July  7, 1994,  on  a  celebratory  concert  that  marked 
the  dedication  of  Tanglewood's  exciting  new  venue. 

I  had  known  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  quite  a  few  years  before  this  event.  Together  we  had 
performed  concertos  of  Elgar,  Dvorak,  and  Haydn,  among  others,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  had  accompanied  him  at  the  piano.  Over  the  years  we've  become  close 
friends,  and  I  looked  forward  to  writing  for  him  with  great  pleasure.  Given  the  broad 
technical  and  expressive  arsenal  available  in  Yo-Yo's  work,  planning  the  concerto  was 
a  joy.  I  decided  to  have  four  fairly  extensive  movements  that  would  offer  as  much 
variety  and  contrast  as  possible,  but  that  could  be  played  continuously  and  without 
interruption. 

The  first  movement,  Theme  and  Cadenza,  after  an  opening  salvo  of  brass,  immedi- 
ately casts  the  cello  in  a  kind  of  hero's  role,  making  it  the  unquestioned  center  of 
attention.  It's  a  movement  that  attempts  to  put  the  cello  on  display  in  the  time-hon- 
ored sense  of  "concerto,"  and  as  the  hero's  theme  is  developed,  it  "morphs"  into  a 
cadenza  in  which  I  tried  to  create  an  opportunity  for  exploration  of  the  theme  that 
would  be  both  ruminative  and  virtuosic. 

The  second  movement  I  call  Blues.  In  my  mind,  and  without  any  conscious  prod- 
ding on  my  part,  the  ghosts  of  Ellington  and  Strayhorn  seemed  to  waft  through  the 
atmosphere.  Invited  or  not,  this  was,  for  me,  very  welcome  company.  I  set  up  clusters 
in  piano  and  percussion  that  form  a  frame  within  which  the  cello  unveils  its  misty 
quasi-improvisations. 

The  Scherzo  is  about  speed,  deftness,  and  sleight  of  hand.  The  music  romps  along 
in  triple  time  over  treacherous  landscape  where  athletic  exchanges  are  periodically 
and  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  series  of  ' fermati,  as  the  orchestra  and  cello  try  to  dom- 
inate and  outdo  each  other.  There's  a  short  tutti  where  it  appears  that  the  orchestra 
might  prevail,  but  the  cello  outwits  and  oudasts  it. 

In  thinking  about  the  finale  of  the  concerto,  I  was  always  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Yo-Yo's  ability  to  "connect"  personally  and  even  privately  with  every  individual  in  his 
audience  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  abundant  gifts.  I  therefore  tried  in  Song,  the 
concerto's  finale,  to  create  long  lyrical  lines  that  would  give  the  cello  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  audience  in  the  manner  of  a  clear  and  direct  soliloquy. 

— John  Williams 
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pertly  varied  scores  to  Jaws  (1975),  Far  and  Away  (1992),  and  Angela is  Ashes  (1999),  to 
the  NBC  News  theme  "The  Mission"  (1985),  to  such  recent  music  as  "Across  the  Stars" 
from  Star  Wars:  Episode  II (2001).  Williams  also  pays  tribute  to  his  colleagues  and  pre- 
decessors in  the  genre  of  the  movie  score  with  his  medley  arrangement  "A  Salute  to  the 
Film  Composers,"  which  includes  music  from  such  classics  as  Citizen  Kane  (Bernard 
Herrmann),  The  Pink  Panther  (Henry  Mancini),  Dr.  Zhivago  (Maurice  Jarre),  and  Spell- 
bound (Miklos  Rozsa).  Williams's  arrangement 
of  "Hooray  for  Hollywood"  figures  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  concert.  Also  on  this  concert, 
two  film  montages  showcase  with  images  and 
music  some  of  Williams's  own  most  popular 
and  enduring  film  music. 

Sunday  afternoon's  concert  in  the  Shed 
explores  a  different  but  related  aspect  of  John 
Williams's  musical  life:  that  of  concert  com- 
poser. Although  his  successful  television  and 
film  music  career  has  been  in  full  swing  for 
more  than  forty  years,  Williams  has  always 
found  time  to  devote  his  energies  to  substan- 
tial pieces  for  the  concert  hall.  In  the  past 
decade  or  so,  an  increasing  number  of  re- 
quests, mostly  from  important  soloists,  have 
led  to  a  number  of  works  for  orchestra,  or  for 
orchestra  with  solo  voice  or  instrument.  Wil- 
liams  wrote   his    Concerto   for   Cello    and 
Orchestra  at  the  suggestion  of  Seiji  Ozawa  for 
the  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  in  1994.  The  Boston 
Symphony  commissioned  the  work  and  pre- 
miered it  as  part  of  the  inaugural  concert  that  opened  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  on  July  7, 1994. 
Williams  and  Ma  had  collaborated  frequently  as  conductor  and  soloist  on  many  occa- 
sions, so  Williams  knew  Ma's  playing  and  wrote  the  piece  accordingly,  concentrating 
especially  on  music  that  would  feature  Ma's  lyrical  tone  and  passionate  engagement 
with  melody.  The  piece  has  four  movements,  played  without  a  break.  (See  facing  page 
for  Williams's  own  program  note  for  the  piece.) 

Along  with  the  Cello  Concerto,  the  other  pieces  featuring  Yo-Yo  Ma  on  this  concert 
were  taken  up  by  the  cellist  and  recorded  recently  with  John  Williams  and  the  Record- 
ing Arts  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles.  The  two  solo  pieces,  Rosewood  and  Pickin,  come 
from  a  suite  of  three  pieces  for  solo  cello  meant  to  "musically  reflect  something  of  the 
powerful  and  historic  African-American  experience."  The  blues-  and  folk-tinged,  im- 
pressionistic music  is  startlingly  evocative  in  its  energy  and  imagery,  for  example  in  the 
"groans  under  the  crack  of  the  work-gang  whip"  at  the  start  of  Rosewood  and,  later,  the 
suggestion  of  a  bottleneck-slide  guitar.  In  Pickin,  the  cello  emulates  the  frenetic  perpet- 
ual motion  of  banjo  picking. 

Williams's  Heartwood  for  cello  and  orchestra  touches  on  the  composer's  fascination 
with  and  great  respect  for  trees,  and  was  inspired,  in  part,  by  photographs  by  William 
Guion  of  the  majestic  live  oak  species.  Williams  also  states  that  this  music  seems  to 
touch  on  memories  of  the  Claude  Thornhill  Orchestra,  a  popular  dance  hall  band  in 
the  1930s  and  '40s — the  atmospheric  chords  at  the  start  of  the  piece  before  the  cello's 
entrance  may  have  surfaced  through  those  memories.  The  chords  build  in  intensity, 
both  in  loudness  and  dissonance,  before  abating  for  very  brief  solos  from  flute  and  violin 
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before  the  cello's  entrance.  The  soloist's  broadly  sung  melodies  are  accompanied  by  sus- 
tained chords  in  the  orchestra,  which  at  times  takes  the  cello's  melodic  example  to  in- 
tense peaks.  Following  a  second  climax,  the  cello's  almost  improvisatory  breadth  and 
suppleness  of  line  and  rhythm  culminate  in  a  very  brief  cadenza-like  gesture  with  no 
accompaniment — an  inverted  peak,  but  one  of  great  intensity — before  carrying  the  melo- 
dy to  its  quiet  end  in  music  much  like  its  beginning. 

The  Sunday  program  starts  off  with  a  joyous  fanfare,  Sound  the  Bells!,  written  to  cele- 
brate with  the  Japanese  people  the  wedding  of  Crown  Prince  Naruhito  and  Crown  Prin- 
cess Masaka  Owada  in  June  1993.  Williams's  "Immigration  and  Building"  is  from  his 
score  for  Steven  Spielberg's  documentary  film  American  Journey,  which  was  produced 
for  the  millennial  New  Year's  celebrations  and  telecast  nationally  from  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  on  New  Year's  Eve  2000.  The  concert  ends  with  some  of  the  composer's 
beloved  music  from  the  film  E.T  (The  Extra-Terrestrial),  which  itself  celebrates  an  an- 
niversary (its  twenty-fifth)  this  year. 

John  Williams  turned  seventy  on  February  8,  2002.  Happy  70th  Birthday,  John 
Williams! 

— Robert  Kirzinger 


Guest  Artists 

Lara  Fabian 

Making  her  Tanglewood  debut  this  evening,  Belgian-born  singer/song- 
writer Lara  Fabian  first  enjoyed  success  in  French-speaking  countries, 
earning  numerous  Felix  awards  from  Quebec's  association  of  recording 
artists  (ADISQ).  In  France  she  was  named  New  Artist  of  the  Year  by 
Les  Victoires  de  la  Musique  and  Personality  of  the  Year  by  the  magazine 
Paris  Match.  Her  best-selling  albums  include  her  self-titled  debut  re- 
cording (in  French),  Carpe  Diem,  Pure  (for  which  she  was  honored  at  the 
World  Music  Awards  as  Best  Selling  Artist),  and  Lara  Fabian  Live.  As 
the  singing  voice  of  Esmeralda,  she  performed  the  theme  song  ("Que  Dieu  aide  les  exclus") 
on  the  soundtrack  of  the  Disney  animated  feature  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame.  For  her 
first  album  in  English,  Lara  Fabian  (Sony  Records),  she  wrote  or  co-wrote  most  of  the 
songs.  The  May  2000  album  launch  on  NBC's  Today  Show  led  to  appearances  on  The  To- 
night Show,  The  View,  Access  Hollywood,  Craig  Kilborn,  and  Entertainment  Tonight.  The  al- 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 
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bum's  first  single,  "I  Will  Love  Again,"  reached  No.  1  on  the  Billboard  Dance  Music  charts. 
In  February  2001  "Love  By  Grace"  became  the  theme  song  of  the  lead  couple  in  the  Bra- 
zilian soap  opera  Lagos  de  Familia,  broadcast  by  TV  Globo  in  Brazil  and  Portugal.  The  album 
has  enjoyed  worldwide  success,  generating  the  longest  No.  1  run  on  Billboards  Heatseeker 
Chart  in  2000.  In  Asia  the  song  "Light  of  My  Life"  (found  only  on  the  Asian  edition  of 
the  album),  which  she  performed  with  Lee-Hom,  was  included  in  the  movie  feature  China 
Strike  Force.  Her  first  American  television  special,  From  Lara  with  Love,  was  broadcast  by 
PBS,  and  she  participated  in  WTKU's  New  York  radio  special,  Miracle  on  34th  Street.  More 
recently  she  performed  "The  Dreams  Within,"  featured  in  the  movie  Final  Fantasy:  The 
Spirits  Within,  as  well  as  "For  Always,"  the  vocal  version  of  the  title  song  from  Steven  Spiel- 
berg's A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence.  The  latter  song  was  selected  to  promote  the  opening  cere- 
mony of  the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games  and  received  a  Grammy  nomination  in  the 
soundtrack  album  category.  At  the  end  of  summer  2001,  Ms.  Fabian  launched  nue,  her  sixth 
album  and  her  first  French-language  album  in  four  years.  Soon  the  album  became  a  best- 
seller in  Quebec,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Her  popularity  in  Brazil  is  still  grow- 
ing thanks  to  her  single  "Meu  Grande  Amor,"  the  Portuguese  version  of  "Si  tu  m'aimes" 
(from  Carpe  Diem,  1994),  which  served  as  the  theme  song  of  the  popular  TV  soap  0  Clone. 
Lara  Fabian  made  her  Boston  Pops  debut  last  month  at  Symphony  Hall  with  an  Evening 
at  Pops  television  taping. 


Josh  Groban 

Twenty-year-old  singer  Josh  Groban  was  discovered  by  renowned  pro- 
ducer/writer/arranger David  Foster  and  now  records  for  143  Records, 
the  Foster/Warner  Bros,  joint  venture.  Mr.  Groban's  debut  album  fea- 
tures Charlotte  Church,  The  Coors,  Rhys  Fulber,  and  Lili  Haydn.  Born 
in  Los  Angeles,  Josh  put  singing  on  hold  after  his  seventh-grade  debut 
because  he  had  to  change  schools.  When  he  subsequently  attended  the 
prestigious  Interlochen  Arts  Program,  he  began  to  take  music  seriously. 
Citing  Mandy  Patinkin  as  one  of  his  early  music  theater  heroes,  Josh 
realized  late  in  1998  that  his  intense  vocal  discipline  was  about  to  pay  off.  Given  the  op- 
portunity to  fill  in  for  Andrea  Bocelli  at  the  1999  Grammy  rehearsals  of  "The  Prayer"  with 
Celine  Dion,  he  so  impressed  that  year's  host,  Rosie  O'Donnell,  that  she  booked  Mr.  Groban 
for  her  own  television  show.  Although  accepted  into  Carnegie-Mellon's  music  theater  de- 
partment, he  has  decided  to  put  school  on  hold  to  pursue  his  singing  career.  Since  record- 
ing his  self-titled  debut  album,  Josh  has  been  displaying  his  vocal  talent  at  several  benefits, 
including  the  Andre  Agassi  Grand  Slam  Event  For  Children  alongside  Elton  John,  Stevie 
Wonder,  Don  Henley,  and  Robin  Williams;  Muhammad  Ali's  Fight  Night  Foundation 
honoring  Michael  J.  Fox  and  others;  the  Family  Celebration  2001  co-hosted  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  along  with  David  Kelley  and  his  wife,  Michelle  Pfeiffer;  and  Michael 
Milken's  CapCure  event,  which  raises  funds  for  cancer  research.  Josh  also  appeared  on  the 
2001  season  finale  of  the  hit  television  program  Ally  McBeal,  performing  "You're  Still  You" 
(from  his  debut  album)  at  his  character's  high  school  prom.  Response  to  the  episode  was  so 
overwhelming  that  Josh  was  asked  to  return  for  the  holiday  episode  of  Ally  McBeal,  in  which 
he  performed  "To  Where  You  Are,"  another  album  track.  An  additional  song,  "For  Always," 
a  duet  with  Lara  Fabian,  was  included  on  the  A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence  soundtrack.  Josh 
was  also  featured  in  Charlotte  Church's  PBS  special  and  sang  "The  Prayer"  with  her  at  the 
closing  ceremony  of  the  2002  Winter  Olympics  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Making  his  Tanglewood 
debut  this  weekend,  he  made  his  Boston  Pops  debut  last  month  at  Symphony  Hall  with  an 
Evening  at  Pops  television  taping. 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 

Whether  performing  a  new  concerto,  revisiting  a  familiar  work  from 
the  cello  repertoire,  coming  together  with  colleagues  for  chamber  music, 
reaching  out  to  young  audiences  and  student  musicians,  or  exploring  cul- 
tures and  musical  forms  outside  of  the  Western  classical  tradition,  Yo-Yo 
Ma  strives  to  find  connections  that  stimulate  the  imagination.  Mr.  Ma 
maintains  a  balance  between  his  engagements  as  soloist  with  orchestras 
throughout  the  world  and  his  recital  and  chamber  music  activities.  He 
draws  inspiration  from  a  wide  circle  of  collaborators,  often  extending 
the  boundaries  of  a  particular  genre,  classical  or  otherwise.  One  of  Mr.  Ma's  goals  is  the  ex- 
ploration of  music  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  migrations  of 
ideas,  across  a  range  of  cultures  throughout  the  world.  As  one  example  of  this,  he  has  es- 
tablished the  Silk  Road  Project  to  promote  the  study  of  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  intellectual 
traditions  along  the  ancient  Silk  Road  trade  route,  which  extended  from  easternmost  Asia 
to  Europe  (including  such  regions  as  India,  Tibet,  Persia  and  Greece).  In  addition,  Yo-Yo  Ma 
works  to  expand  the  cello  repertoire  through  performances  of  lesser-known  twentieth-cen- 
tury music,  and  through  the  commissioning  of  new  concertos  and  recital  pieces.  Mr.  Ma  is 
an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  artist;  his  discography  of  nearly  fifty  albums  (including  four- 
teen Grammy  winners)  reflects  his  wide-ranging  interests.  Yo-Yo  Ma  is  strongly  commit- 
ted to  educational  programs  that  not  only  bring  young  audiences  into  contact  with  music 
but  also  allow  them  to  participate  in  its  creation.  He  takes  time  whenever  possible  to  con- 
duct master  classes  as  well  as  more  informal  programs,  and  he  continues  to  develop  new 
concert  programs  for  family  audiences  (helping,  for  instance,  to  inaugurate  the  family  series 
at  Carnegie  Hall).  Yo-Yo  Ma  was  born  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents  living  in  Paris.  He  be- 
gan studying  cello  with  his  father  at  age  four  and  soon  came  with  his  family  to  New  York, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  formative  years.  Later,  his  principal  teacher  was  Leonard  Rose 
at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  sought  out  a  traditional  liberal  arts  education  to  expand  upon  his 
conservatory  training,  graduating  from  Harvard  University  in  1976.  Yo-Yo  Ma  plays  two 
instruments,  a  1733  Montagnana  cello  from  Venice  and  the  1712  Davidoff  Stradivarius.  He 
is  a  2001  recipient  of  the  National  Medal  of  Arts  and  National  Humanities  Medal.  Yo-Yo 
Ma  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut  in 
1983.  His  first  collaboration  with  John  Williams  was  in  a  Boston  Pops  appearance  in  1985. 
Sony  Classical  has  recently  issued  the  CD  "Yo-Yo  Ma  plays  the  music  of  John  Williams," 
including  the  world  premiere  recordings  of  the  Cello  Concerto,  Elegy  for  cello  and  orches- 
tra, Three  Pieces  for  solo  cello,  and  Heartwood  for  cello  and  orchestra. 
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Tanglewood 


Tuesday,  August  6,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 
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Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Steven  Ansell,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Jacques  Zoon,  flute 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 

with 

Elizabeth  Ostling,  flute  and  alto  flute 
Robert  Sheena,  oboe  and  English  horn 
Haldan  Martinson,  violin 
Timothy  Genis,  percussion 
Mark  Kroll,  harpsichord 


William  R.  Hudgins,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
James  Sommerville,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp 
Jonathan  Bass,  piano 
William  Sharp,  baritone 
Ludovic  Morlot,  conductor 


MOZART 


Quartet  in  F  for  oboe,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.370(368b) 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Messrs.  FERRILLO,  LOWE,  ANSELL, 
and  ESKIN 
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HARBISON 


Words  from  Paterson,  for  baritone,  flute  and  alto  flute, 
oboe  and  English  horn,  viola,  cello,  harp,  and  piano 
Text  from  William  Carlos  Williams'  Paterson,  book  V 

WILLIAM  SHARP,  baritone 
Ms.  OSTLING;  Messrs.  SHEENA,  ANSELL, 
ESKIN;  Ms.  HOBSON  PILOT;  Mr.  BASS 
LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 

Text  begins  on  page  45. 


INTERMISSION 


DUTILLEUX 


Les  Citations,  Diptych  for  oboe,  harpsichord, 
double  bass,  and  percussion 

For  Aldeburgh  1985 

From  Janequin  to  Jehan  Alain 

Messrs.  FERRILLO,  KROLL,  BARKER,  and  GENIS 


BRAHMS  Quintet  in  B  minor  for  clarinet  and  strings, 

Opus  115 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Andantino 
Con  moto 

Messrs.  HUDGINS,  LOWE,  MARTINSON, 
ANSELL,  and  ESKIN 


Nonesuch,  DG,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 


Most  of  Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart's  chamber  music  for  wind  instruments  was  composed 
for  particular  players,  and  the  Oboe  Quartet  is  no  exception.  Mozart  (1756-1791)  was  in 
Munich  in  1781  for  the  premiere  there  of  his  opera  Idomeneo.  The  solo  oboe  part  was  en- 
trusted to  Friedrich  Ramm,  a  distinguished  virtuoso  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Mann- 
heim. A  musical  dictionary  of  the  day  said  of  Ramm  that  "no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
approach  him  in  beauty,  roundness,  softness,  and  trueness  of  tone  on  the  oboe,  combined 
with  the  trumpet-like  depth  of  his  forte.  He  plays,  for  the  rest,  with  a  delicacy,  a  lightness, 
and  a  power  of  expression  that  enchant  the  listener."  Mozart,  obviously  enchanted  by 
Ramm's  ability,  tailored  the  quartet  specifically  for  him,  with  an  elaborate  and  demanding 
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Week  5 


part,  requiring  from  the  performer  lyric  grace,  agility,  and  stamina.  The  oboist  leads  the 
proceedings  throughout,  except  when  the  violinist  takes  over  for  a  phrase  or  so  to  give  the 
wind  player  time  for  a  good  long  breath.  The  oboe  sings  an  aria  in  the  Adagio,  sustained 
lyric  phrases  with  rich  ornamental  decoration  and  wide-ranging  leaps.  The  lively  rondo  of 
the  closing  movement  has  an  especially  delightful  passage  in  the  episode  following  the 
second  statement  of  the  rondo  theme,  where  Mozart  has  the  oboist  play  in  4/4  against  the 
prevailing  6/8  rhythm  of  the  remaining  instruments. 


The  recent  success  of  John  Harbison's  opera  The  Great  Gatsby  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  brought  further  broad  international  attention  to  a  com- 
poser who  had  already  won  significant  acclaim,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  Among 
other  honors,  Harbison  (b.1938)  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  cantata  The  Flight  Into 
Egypt  (1986)  and  received  a  MacArthur  Fellowship  in  1989.  Based  in  the  Boston  area,  he 
has  taught  at  MIT  since  1969  and  was  formerly  music  director  of  Boston's  Cantata  Sing- 
ers. He  has  also  long  been  involved  with  Emmanuel  Music  as  both  composer  and  conduc- 
tor. Harbison  has  been  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  as  well  as  at  various  festivals  including  Tanglewood, 
Marlboro,  Aspen,  and  others.  In  1992  he  served  as  director  of  the  Festival  of  Contempo- 
rary Music  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  has  also  taught  frequently. 

Harbison's  Symphony  No.  1,  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  centennial  commission, 
was  premiered  by  the  orchestra  and  Seiji  Ozawa  in  March  1984  and  subsequently  record- 
ed. Other  important  works  include  his  Four  Psalms  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  commissioned  by  the  Israeli  Consul  General  of  Chicago  and  premiered  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  in  April  1999;  the  song  cycle  Motteti  diMon- 
tale  (1980/2000);  two  additional  symphonies;  three  string  quartets,  and  concertos  for  flute, 
violin,  oboe,  and  cello.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  recendy  commissioned  Har- 
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bison  for  a  Requiem  to  be  performed  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall  during  the  2002-03 


season. 


Harbison  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Princeton  University  and  became  involved  in 
both  classical  and  jazz  music  at  an  early  age.  He  attended  Harvard,  working  with  Walter 
Piston,  and  studied  with  Boris  Blacher  in  Berlin  and  Earl  Kim  and  Roger  Sessions  at 
Princeton,  where  he  earned  his  master's  degree.  While  at  Harvard  he  won  honors  in  both 
composition  and  poetry;  his  interest  in  literature  has  had  a  great  impact  on  his  work.  He 
has  set  texts  from  sources  as  disparate  as  the  Bible,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  Eugenio  Mon- 
tale,  Mirabai,  Shakespeare,  Martin  Luther,  and  Emerson.  In  addition  to  the  quintessen- 
tially  American,  jazz-age  influenced  opera  of  Fitzgerald's  The  Great  Gatsby,  Harbison  has 
set  other  twentieth-century  and  contemporary  American  poets  including  Robert  Bly, 
Michael  Fried,  and  William  Carlos  Williams. 

W.C.  Williams  (1883-1963)  was  one  of  the  great  modern  poets,  with  parallel  careers 
as  a  writer  and  a  physician  working  in  rural  New  Jersey.  Ezra  Pound  was  an  initial  influ- 
ence and  an  important  supporter,  but  what  he  perceived  as  Pound's  cosmopolitanism  and 
T.S.  Eliot's  European  leanings  led  him  consciously  to  attempt  a  development  of  an  idio- 
matic American  modernist  voice.  His  unpretentious  language  and  experiments  in  meter 
and  image  were  a  prototype  for  the  work  of  Allen  Ginsberg  and  the  Beat  generation  writers. 

Williams  published  the  original  four-book  Paterson  in  the  early  1950s,  adding  a  fifth 
book  some  years  later  and  part  of  a  sixth  before  his  death.  Paterson  in  the  poem  is  both 
the  New  Jersey  city  and  a  personification  of  that  city,  representing  both  America  as  a  whole 
and  the  aging  doctor-poet.  Harbison's  own  note  to  his  Words  from  Paterson  follows. 

Words  from  Paterson  was  commissioned  by  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  Music  Society 
and  was  composed  in  Nervi,  near  Genoa,  Italy,  in  March  1989. 

William  Carlos  Williams's  contemplation  of  the  medieval  Unicorn  tapestry  from 
his  mid-century  American  perspective  finds  a  parallel  in  my  choice  of  a  late-century 
compositional  method  based  on  voice-leading  procedures  from  medieval  music. 

In  Williams's  poem  Paterson  is  a  town,  right  across  the  Hudson  from  the 
Cloisters  where  the  Unicorn  tapestry  is  displayed  in  all  its  glory,  and  right  next  to 
East  Rutherford  where  the  poet  spent  his  life  as  a  family  doctor.  Paterson  is  also  a 
person,  harried  and  gallant  by  turns,  whose  story  is  intermittently  told.  My  choice 
of  text  seeks  to  preserve  the  poet's  main  themes,  his  hymns  to  the  birds  and  the  flow- 
ers and  his  quirky  shifts  of  tone  and  direction.  In  the  mysterious  lines  near  the  end 
"  'unless  the  scent  of  a  rose  startle  us  anew,' "  Williams  is  quoting  from  his  own  poem 

"Shadows." 

— John  Harbison 

The  text  of  Words  from  Paterson  begins  on  page  45. 

Henri  Dutilleux  (b.1916)  was  born  in  Angers,  France,  on  January  22, 1916,  and  now 
lives  in  Paris.  He  began  his  musical  studies  in  Douai,  then,  between  1933  and  1938,  stud- 
ied at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  In  the  latter  year  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome.  After  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  worked  from  1945  to  1963  as  director  of  music  productions  for  Radio 
Francaise.  In  1961  he  was  appointed  professor  of  composition  at  the  Ecole  Normale  de 
Musique,  accepting  the  same  position  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1970. 

Though  one  of  the  most  respected  of  contemporary  composers,  Dutilleux  made  his 
reputation  relatively  late,  at  least  partly  because  he  has  never  fit  comfortably  in  any  of  the 
pigeonholes  of  contemporary  composition,  so  he  has  been  neither  supported  nor  attacked 
as  a  member  of  this  or  that  "school."  He  is  a  careful,  fastidious  worker,  never  eager  to  rush 
the  completion  of  a  piece  (his  most  frequently  performed  work,  Metabo/es,  was  commis- 
sioned in  1957-58  but  not  finished  until  1964);  further,  he  destroyed  most  of  his  earlier 
compositions,  which,  to  his  mind,  too  strongly  reflected  the  youthful  influence  of  Ravel. 
Thus,  his  reputation  was  long  based  almost  entirely  on  a  mere  half-dozen  pieces  composed 
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after  World  War  II:  the  piano  sonata  of  1947,  two  symphonies  (1951, 1957-59,  the  sec- 
ond commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary),  Metaboles,  a  ballet  score 
entitled  Le  Loup  (1953),  and  a  concertante  work  for  cello  and  orchestra  written  for  Rostro- 
povich  with  the  poetic  title  "Tout  un  monde  lontain  (1967-70).  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  orchestral  works,  there  is  also  a  body  of  chamber  music  and  incidental  music  for  the 
theater.  In  September  1997  he  completed  his  second  Boston  Symphony  commission,  The 
shadows  of  time,  premiered  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  that  October,  recorded  by  them 
later  that  season,  and  performed  again  at  Symphony  Hall  this  past  season.  In  1995  he  was 
composer-in-residence  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Les  Citations  is  a  chamber  work  in  two  movements,  lasting  just  over  twelve  minutes, 
for  an  unusual  combination  of  instruments.  The  movements  bear  the  titles  "For  Alde- 
burgh  85"  and  "From  Janequin  to  Jehan  Alain"  (the  latter  refers  to  two  French  composers, 
one  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  who  died  early  in  World  War  II).  The  composer  has 
explained  the  titles,  and  the  origin  of  the  piece: 

In  June  1985,  while  spending  the  summer  as  Composer-in-Residence  at  the 
Aldeburgh  Festival,  I  wrote  a  piece  for  oboe,  harpsichord,  and  percussion  for  the  sev- 
enty-fifth birthday  of  Peter  Pears,  who  had  co-founded  the  festival  with  Benjamin 
Britten.  Entitled  For  Aldeburgh  85,  this  brief  piece  could  not  stand  on  its  own,  and  so 
I  thought  of  ways  of  expanding  it,  notably  by  adding  a  double  bass  to  the  three  other 
instruments  in  order  to  give  greater  density  to  the  tiny  ensemble,  which  was  singular- 
ly lacking  in  true  bass  instruments. 

In  working  on  it  in  June  1990, 1  was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  Jehan  Alain,  who 
had  met  with  a  heroic  end  on  20  June  1940  in  the  course  of  a  voluntary  reconais- 
sance  mission  during  the  defense  of  Saumur.  Accordingly  I  included  in  this  section  a 
quotation  of  a  theme  by  Jehan  Alain  that  is  combined  with  a  motet  attributed  to 
Janequin,  which  had  itself  been  used  by  Alain  in  one  of  his  organ  works.  Even  in  the 
first  section  I  had  already  quoted  a  brief  excerpt  from  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  in 
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homage  to  Peter  Pears,  who  had  created  the  title  role.  From  that  moment  onward, 
the  title  of  this  diptych — Les  Citations — seemed  the  obvious  one  to  choose. 

— Henri  Dutilleux 


One  hears  in  the  B  minor  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  of  Johannes  Brahms  (1833- 
1897)  so  much  that  characterizes  his  greatest  music:  in  its  absorbingly  romantic  idiom;  in 
its  motivically  based  construction  and  contrapuntal  ingenuity;  in  the  composer's  exploita- 
tion and  contrast  of  major-  and  minor-mode  colorations  both  within  and  between  move- 
ments; in  his  canny  treatment  of  musical  form.  Yet  beyond  that,  one  comes  to  a  particu- 
larly human  understanding  and  love  for  the  Clarinet  Quintet  through  an  appreciation  of 
its  place  in  Brahms  s  life:  it  is  a  work  filled  with  life's  wisdom,  a  truly  autumnal  work  dat- 
ing from  what  has  been  called  the  Indian  summer  of  the  composer's  life. 

By  late  1890  Brahms  had  given  up  plans  for  a  fifth  symphony.  "I  have  worked  enough," 
he  observed  around  this  time.  "Now  let  the  young  people  take  over."  And  as  he  wrote  to 
his  publisher  when  sending  a  revised  ending  for  the  G  major  string  quintet  composed  that 
year:  "With  this  note  you  can  take  leave  of  my  music,  for  it  is  high  time  to  stop."  But  then, 
in  March  1891,  on  a  visit  to  the  German  town  of  Meiningen — whose  orchestra  he  had 
often  used  to  try  out  new  works,  and  which  had  played  the  premiere  of  his  Fourth  Sym- 
phony in  October  1885 — Brahms  met  the  clarinetist  Richard  Miihlfeld,  who  was  admired 
particularly  for  the  limpid,  graceful  quality  of  his  playing.  Miihlfeld 's  performances  of  a 
Weber  clarinet  concerto  and  of  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet  (itself  inspired  a  century  earlier 
by  another  clarinetist,  Anton  Stadler,  of  the  Vienna  court  orchestra)  moved  Brahms  to 
further  composition.  On  July  12, 1891,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  the  A  minor  trio  for  clar- 
inet, cello,  and  piano  was  ready  for  the  copyist.  Then,  on  July  24,  he  wrote  to  the  same 
friend  that  the  trio  was  "twin  to  a  much  bigger  lot  of  foolishness" — the  Clarinet  Quintet. 
The  two  works  were  premiered  together,  at  a  private  performance  in  Meiningen  on  Novem- 
ber 24, 1891,  with  Brahms's  friend,  Joseph  Joachim,  as  first  violinist  in  the  quintet.  At 
Joachim's  instigation  both  works  received  their  public  premiere  a  week  later,  at  a  concert 
of  Joachim's  in  Berlin  on  December  1,  the  quintet  being  particularly  well  received.  The 
quintet  was  printed  in  March  1892,  its  popularity  being  reflected  by  the  appearance  not 
long  after  of  versions  arranged  for  piano  four-hands,  as  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
as  a  sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano. 

The  music  itself  requires  little  further  comment,  except  to  state  how  consistently  and 
wonderfully  the  clarinet's  mellow  timbre,  especially  in  connection  with  the  home  key's 
minor  mode,  conveys  and  supports  the  elegiac,  valedictory  quality  of  the  whole;  how  the 
slow  movement  in  its  middle  section  brings  a  characteristically  Brahmsian  gloss  on  gypsy 
music;  how  the  third  movement  offers  another  of  those  characterful  intermezzos  preferred 
by  Brahms  to  the  more  usual  scherzo  (here  an  initial  Andantino  yields  to  a  quick-moving 
Presto  variant,  "ma  con  sentimento" — "but  with  sentiment");  and  how  the  fourth  move- 
ment, structured  as  variations  on  a  theme,  proves  so  winsomely  improvisatory  in  character 
that  the  reappearance,  at  the  end,  of  the  opening  movement's  main  theme  sounds  not  only 
convincing,  but  inevitable. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter  (Mozart,  Dutilleux),  Robert 
Kirzinger  (Harbison),  and  Marc  Mandel  (Brahms) 


ARTISTS 

One  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  chamber  music  ensembles  sponsored  by  a  major  sym- 
phony orchestra  and  made  up  of  that  orchestra's  principal  players,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  include  the  Boston  Symphony's  first-desk  string,  woodwind,  brass,  and 
percussion  players.  Founded  in  1964  during  Erich  Leinsdorf 's  tenure  as  BSO  music  director, 
the  Chamber  Players  can  perform  virtually  any  work  within  the  vast  chamber  music  litera- 
ture, and  they  can  expand  their  range  of  repertory  by  calling  upon  other  BSO  members  or 
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enlisting  the  services  of  such  distinguished  guest  artists  as  pianists  Claude  Frank  and  Andre 
Previn.  The  Chamber  Players'  activities  include  an  annual  four-concert  series  in  Boston's 
Jordan  Hall,  regular  appearances  at  Tanglewood,  and  a  busy  schedule  of  touring  and  record- 
ing. In  addition  to  appearances  throughout  the  United  States,  the  group  has  toured  Europe 
six  times  and  Japan  three  times;  they  have  also  performed  in  South  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Among  the  Chamber  Players'  recordings  on  Nonesuch  are  the  Beethoven  Septet  and 
Schubert  Octet;  Smetana's  G  major  piano  trio  and  the  Dvorak  string  sextet;  the  Brahms 
string  quintets;  John  Harbison's  Words  from  Paterson,  with  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan;  a  Cop- 
land album  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish;  and  a  disc  of  music  by  Leon  Kirchner.  For  Philips 
the  ensemble  has  recorded  the  quintets  for  clarinet  and  strings  by  Mozart  and  Brahms  with 
the  late  BSO  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright. 

Baritone  William  Sharp  garners  critical  acclaim  for  his  work  in  concert,  recital,  opera,  and 
recordings.  Mr.  Sharp  appears  throughout  the  United  States  with  major  orchestras  and  music 
festivals.  A  frequent  participant  in  Lincoln  Center's  Mosdy  Mozart  Festival,  the  Aspen  Music 
Festival,  Colorado  Music  Festival,  and  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  he  has  also  made  numerous 
appearances  with  the  Bach  Aria  Group,  Boston's  Handel  &c  Haydn  Society,  and  the  Mary- 
land Handel  Festival.  Mr.  Sharp's  engagements  this  season  have  included  performances  of 
Schumann's  Dichterliebe  and  "Marcel  Proust's  Paris,"  a  program  of  songs  by  French  composers, 
with  DaCamara  of  Houston.  Highlights  of  2000-01  included  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  with 
the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  and  at  Cal  Performances 
in  Berkeley;  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas  also  with  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group;  John  Adams's 
The  Nixon  Tapes  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic;  David  Del  Tredici's  Gay  Life  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony;  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  with  the  Bethlehem  Bach  Festival,  and  a 
recital  of  songs  by  American  composers  with  Da  Camera  of  Houston.  Mr.  Sharp  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  1989  Grammy  for  Best  Classical  Vocal  Performance  for  his  New  World  Records 
disc  of  music  by  American  composers  including  Virgil  Thomson  and  Lee  Hoiby.  He  can  also 
be  heard  on  the  1990  Grammy-winning  premiere  recording  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Arias  and 
Barcarolles  on  Koch  International,  and  on  "Gershwin  Songs  and  Duets"  with  soprano  Judith 
Kaye  and  pianist  Steven  Blier.  Recent  recordings,  also  on  Koch,  include  songs  of  Marc  Blitz- 
stein  with  the  New  York  Festival  of  Song,  and  J.S.  Bach  solo  cantatas  with  the  American 
Bach  Soloists.  Winner  of  the  1987  Carnegie  Hall  International  American  Music  Competi- 
tion, Mr.  Sharp  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  at  the  92nd  St.  Y  in  1983,  his  Kennedy 
Center  debut  in  1984,  and  his  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  in  1989. 

Born  in  Lyon,  France,  Ludovic  Morlot  began  conducting  in  1994  as  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Charles  Bruck  at  the  Pierre  Monteux  School  for  Advanced  Conductors  in  Hancock,  Maine. 
He  holds  a  master's  degree  in  conducting  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  stud- 
ied under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  George  Hurst,  and  Colin  Metters,  and  participated  in  master 
classes  given  by  Sir  Charles  Mackerras  and  Peter  Eotvos.  He  went  on  to  study  with  John 
Carewe  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  on  a  Norman  del  Mar  Conducting  Fellowship.  Last 
summer  he  received  the  Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship  to  study  conducting  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  where  he  was  assistant  conductor  to  Mr.  Ozawa  for  the  TMC  production  of 
Ravel's  L'Heure  espagnole.  Mr.  Morlot's  strong  interest  in  contemporary  music  led  him  to 
conduct  the  Mainly  New  Concerts  series  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  for  two  seasons. 
Also  in  London  he  led  concerts  of  the  Chain  and  New  Perspectives  ensembles,  and  assisted 
Sir  Colin  Davis  during  the  London  Royal  Schools  production  of  Don  Giovanni  in  spring 
2001.  For  the  BSO's  2001-02  season  at  Symphony  Hall,  Mr.  Morlot  served  as  assistant  con- 
ductor to  Seiji  Ozawa,  Andre  Previn,  and  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  for  several  Boston 
Symphony  programs  and  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  at  Jordan 
Hall.  Beginning  in  October  2002  he  serves  as  conductor-in-residence  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  Lyon  and  as  music  director  of  the  Academie  of  the  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon. 
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Words  from  Paterson 

Text  from  William  Carlos  Williams'  Paterson 

I. 

In  old  age 

the  mind 

casts  off 
rebelliously 
an  eagle 
from  its  crag. 

— the  angle  of  a  forehead 

or  far  less 
makes  him  remember  when  he  thought 
he  had  forgot 

— remember 

confidently 
only  a  moment,  only  for  a  fleeting  moment — 
with  a  smile  of  recognition 

It  is  early. . . 

the  song  of  the  fox  sparrow 
reawakening  the  world 

of  Paterson 

— its  rocks  and  streams 

frail  tho  it  is 
from  their  long  winter  sleep 

In  March— 

the  rocks 

the  bare  rocks 
speak! 

— it  is  a  cloudy  morning. 

He  looks  out  the  window 

sees  the  birds  still  there — 

Not  prophecy!  NOT  prophecy! 
but  the  thing  itself! 

a  horned  beast  among  the  trees 

in  the  moonlight 

following  small  birds 
the  chickadee 

in  a  field  crowded  with  small  flowers 
its  neck 

circled  by  a  crown! 

from  a  regal  tapestry  of  stars! 
lying  wounded  on  his  belly 

legs  folded  under  him 
the  bearded  head  held 

regally  aloft 

What  but  indirection 
will  get  to  the  end  of  the  sphere? 

Here 
is  not  there, 
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and  will  never  be. 

The  Unicorn 
has  no  match 

or  mate       .     the  artist 
has  no  peer 
Death 

has  no  peer: 
wandering  in  the  woods, 

a  field  crowded  with  small  flowers 
in  which  the  wounded  beast  lies  down  to  rest. 

We  shall  not  get  to  the  bottom: 
death  is  a  hole 
in  which  we  are  all  buried 
Gentile  and  Jew. 

The  flower  dies  down 

and  rots  away 

But  there  is  a  hole 

in  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

It  is  the  imagination 
which  cannot  be  fathomed, 
it  is  through  this  hole 
we  escape 

So  through  art  alone,  male  and  female,  a  field  of 
flowers,  a  tapestry,  spring  flowers  unequaled 
in  loveliness. 

Through  this  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavern 
of  death,  the  imagination 
escapes  intact. 

he  bears  a  collar  around  his  neck 
hid  in  the  bristling  hair. 

A  lady  with  the  tail  of  her  dress 
on  her  arm 

The  lady's  brow  is  serene 
to  the  sound  of  a  huntsman's  horn 

There  is  a  woman  in  our  town 
walks  rapidly,  flat  bellied 
in  worn  slacks  upon  the  street 
where  I  saw  her. 

neither  short 
nor  tall,  nor  old  nor  young 
her 

face  would  attract  no 


adolescent. 


Her 


hair 


was  gathered  simply  behind  the 
ears  under  a  shapeless  hat. 


L 
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Her 

hips  were  narrow,  her 

legs 
thin  and  straight.  She  stopped 

me  in  my  tracks — until  I  saw 
her 
disappear  in  the  crowd. 

if  ever  I  see  you  again 
as  I  have  sought  you 
daily  without  success 

I'll  speak  to  you,  alas 
too  late! 

have  you  read  anything  that  I  have  written? 
It  is  all  for  you 


or  the  birds 


or  Mezz  Mezzrow 


II. 


Edward 
Paterson  has  grown  older 

the  dog  of  his  thoughts 
has  shrunk 

to  no  more  than  "a  passionate  letter" 
to  a  woman,  a  woman  he  had  neglected 
to  put  to  bed  in  the  past. 

And  went  on 
living  and  writing 

answering 
letters 

and  tending  his  flower 
garden,  cutting  his  grass  and  trying 
to  get  the  young 

to  foreshorten 
their  errors 

A  flight  of  birds,  all  together, 

seeking  their  nests  in  the  season 

a  block  before  dawn,  small  birds 

"That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  ye," 

moved  by  desire,  passionately,  they 

have  come  a  long  way,  commonly. 

Now  they  separate  and  go  by  pairs 

each  to  his  appointed  mating.  The 

colors  of  their  plumage  are  undecipherable 

in  the  sun's  glare  against  the  sky 

but  the  old  man's  mind  is  stirred 

by  the  white,  the  yellow,  the  black 

as  if  he  could  see  them  there. 

Their  presence  in  the  air  again 

calms  him.  Though  he  is  approaching  death 

he  is  possessed  by  many  poems. 

Flowers  have  always  been  his  friends, 
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even  in  paintings  and  tapestries 

They  draw  him 
to  witness  them,  to  refresh  himself 
at  the  sight  direct  from  the  12th 
century  what  the  old  women  or  the  young 
or  men  or  boys  wielding  their  needles 
to  put  in  her  green  thread  correctly 

All  together,  working  together — 
all  the  birds  together. 

Now  I  come  to  the  small  flowers 

that  cluster  about  the  feet 
of  my  beloved 

— the  hunt  of 

the  Unicorn  and 

the  god  of  love 
of  virgin  birth 

— every  married  man  carries  in  his  head 
the  beloved  and  sacred  image 
of  a  virgin 
whom  he  has  whored 

but  the  living  fiction 
a  tapestry 
silk  and  wool  shot  with  silver  threads 

a  milk-white  one-horned  beast 
I,  Paterson, 
saw  the  lady 

through  the  rough  woods 

outside  the  palace  walls 
among  the  stench  of  sweating  horses 
and  gored  hounds 

yelping  with  pain 

the  heavy  breathing  pack 

to  see  the  dead  beast 

brought  in  at  last 
across  the  saddlebow 

among  the  oak  trees. 
Paterson, 
keep  your  pecker  up 

whatever  the  detail! 

I  cannot  tell  it  all: 
slippered  flowers 

crimson  and  white, 

balanced  to  hang 
on  slender  bracts, 

foxglove,  the  eglantine 
or  wild  rose, 
pink  as  a  lady's  ear  lobe  when  it  shows 
beneath  the  hair, 
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campanella,  blue  and  purple  tufts 
small  as  forget-me-not  among  the  leaves. 
Yellow  centers,  crimson  petals 
and  the  reverse, 
dandelion,  love-in-a-mist, 
cornflowers, 

thistle  and  others 
the  names  and  perfumes  I  do  not  know. 

The  woods  are  filled  with  holly 
(I  have  told  you,  this 
is  a  fiction,  pay  attention), 

the  yellow  flag  of  the  French  fields  is  here 
and  a  congeries  of  other  flowers 
as  well:  daffodils 

and  gentian,  the  daisy,  columbine 
petals 
myrtle,  dark  and  light 

and  calendulas 

— a  fragment  of  the  tapestry 

presents  a  young  woman 
lost  in  the  woods 

announced 
by  the  blowing  of  a  hunter's  horn 

— learning  with  age  to  sleep  my  life  away: 
saying 

The  measure  intervenes,  to  measure  is  all  we  know, 

a  choice  among  the  measures 

the  measured  dance 
"unless  the  scent  of  a  rose 

startle  us  anew" 

Equally  laughable 

is  to  assume  to  know  nothing,  a 
chess  game 
massively,  "materially,"  compounded! 

Yo  ho!  ta  ho! 

We  know  nothing  and  can  know  nothing 

but 
the  dance,  to  dance  to  a  measure 
contrapuntally, 

SatyricaUy,  the  tragic  foot. 


William  Carlos  Williams'  Paterson  ©1946,  1948,  1951,  1958  by  William  Carlos  Williams.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing  Corporation,  agents  for  the  estate  of  William  Carlos  Williams. 
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THE  BEST 

PERFORMANCES  IN 

THE  THEATER  TONIGHT 

MAY  JUST  BE  IN 

THE  AUDIENCE. 


Acting  as  if  a  chemical  dependency7  problem  doesn't  exist  won't  make  it  go  away 
But  getting  help  can.  One  call  to  Hazelden  not  only  offers  help,  it  offers  real 

hope.  Call  us  and  make  tonight's  performance  the  last,  j^ HAZELDEN 

800-257-7800,  ext.2521 
www.hazelden.org 

1 2002  Hazelden  Foundation 


Music  and  Real  Estate 

...the  Most  Talked  About  Subjects  at  Tanglewood 


Leslie  J.  Garfield  &  CO.,  InC,    Townhouses  for  Music  Lovers^ 

654  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Tel  (212)  371-8200         Fax  (212)  371-8206      www.lesUejgarfield.com 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 


MAESTRO  CIRCLE  ($15,000  and  above) 


Anonymous  (5) 
Berkshire  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
George  and  Roberta  Berry 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund 
for  Music,  Inc. 


Country  Curtains,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

GE  Plastics 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

William  &  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


BENEFACTORS  ($10,000  to  $14,999) 


Anonymous  (1) 

The  ASCAP  Foundation 

Blantyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
K.B.  Toys,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Clarice  Neumann 
Newman's  Own 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Renee  Rapaporte 
Dr.  Carol  Reich  and 

Mr.  Joseph  Reich 
Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 

Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Anonymous  (3) 

Mrs.  Janet  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  Roland  A.  Capuano 

Phyllis  H.  Carey 

James  and  Tina  Collias 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Phoebe  Haas  Charitable  Trust 


SPONSORS  ($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 

Inland  Management  Corporation 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kittredge 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  D.  Nelson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
May  and  Daniel  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roxe 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Stonover  Farm  Bed  and  Breakfast 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg 
Mrs.  John  Hazen  White 
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Anonymous  (15) 

Apple  Tree  Inn  &:  Restaurant 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Abelow 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  William  F.  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ades 

Ms.  Bern-  Ajces 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Airman 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  Jr.. 

Attorney  at  Law 
Lmda  J.  L.  Becker 
Helene  &:  Ady  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Mr.  Raphael  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xeal  F.  Blackmarr 
Eleanor  and  Ed  Bloom 
Brigit  and  Charles  Blyth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

institute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brown 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 
Me  Robert  and  Mrs.  Man-  W. 

Carswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Chasen 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  Armando  Codina 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen-Hobbs 
Mr.  Anhil  Collado-Schwarz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Ms.  Linda  Benedict  Colvin 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cruger 
Ms.  Alice  Datlof 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charming  Dichter 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W  Douglass 
Dresser-Hull  Company 


MEMBERS  ($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  Drucker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 

Mrs.  Mane  V.  Feder 

Ms.  Lola  Finkelstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  X.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fontaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Freelander 

Mr.  Michael  Fried 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman 

Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 

Mr.  Agostino  T.  Galluzzo 

Pnscilla  H.  Garlock  MD 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 

David  H.  Glaser  and 

Deborah  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Mr.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Goldblum 
Roberta  and  Macey  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Goshen  Wine  &:  Spirits,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
H.I.S.  international  Tours 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Hoffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W  Houghton 


Housatonic  Curtain  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 

Drs.  Barn"  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mn  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Ining  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levrne 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &:  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
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Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Titles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  rlarvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 
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BSOvations 


The  support  of  Tanglewood  corporate  sponsors  reflects  the  increasingly  important 
partnership  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
honored  to  be  associated  with  these  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
their  contributions.  These  corporations  have  sponsored  concerts  and  activities  at 
Tanglewood  during  the  2001  or  2002  season  at  the  $40,000  or  more  level. 

For  information  regarding  Tanglewood,  BSO,  and/or  Boston  Pops  sponsorship 
opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  at 
(617)638-9279. 


Kenneth  I.  Chenault 

Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer 
American  Express  Company 


American  Express  is  pleased  to  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Tanglewood 
season  with  the  sponsorship  of  video  screens 
under  the  stars.  This  summer,  the  entire 
Tanglewood  audience  can  view  the  orchestra 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals. 
This  program  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  American 
Express  gives  back  to  the  community,  and  is  part  of  its  overall 
commitment  to  support  the  arts.  Since  1997,  the  company  has 
granted  more  than  $6  million  to  more  than  60  arts  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Fitzpatrick  Family 


Count^Curtains^        ^JHheRedLmInn 


AT  THE  RED  LION  INN  -  STOCKBRIDGE   -   MASSACHUSETTS 


(JBfaatifse/ 


Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion 
Inn,  Blantyre,  and  the  Fitzpatrick 
family  have  been  a  part  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  family  for  over  thirty  years.  From 
accompanying  the  BSO  on  world  tours,  to  helping  launch 
the  new  Ozawa  concert  hall,  to  supporting  young  upcoming 
professional  musicians  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the 
Fitzpatrick  companies  are  an  integral  part  of  the  history, 
present,  and  future  of  Tanglewood  and  the  BSO. 
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Koji  Nishigaki 

President 

NEC  Corporation 


NEC  has  proudly  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
tours  throughout  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America 
since  1986.  No  matter  where  they  perform,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  musicians,  together  with  Maestro  Ozawa, 
impress  audiences  with  their  brilliant  performances,  and  have 
captured  the  hearts  of  music  lovers  all  over  the  world. 


Bruce  Stevens 

President 
Steinway  &  Sons 


STEINWAY       &      SONS 

Steinway  &c  Sons  is  proud  to  be  the  piano  selected  exclusively 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood.  Since 
1853,  Steinway  pianos  have  been  handmade  to  an  uncompro- 
mising standard,  and  applauded  by  artists  and  audiences  alike 
for  their  rich,  expressive  sound.  It's  no  wonder  that,  for  98%  of 
today's  concert  pianists,  the  choice  is  Steinway. 


Kuniyoshi  Matsui 

President 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 


&TDK 

TDK  is  a  longtime  sponsor  of  the  free  Children's  Lawn  Ticket 
Program  at  Tanglewood  and  also  provides  blank  media  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  helping  nurture  an  appreciation 
for  art  and  culture  among  young  people.  In  addition,  TDK 
supports  the  BSO  through  a  music  preservation  project  that 
transfers  fragile  tapes  of  historic  performances  to  TDK 
recordable  CDs,  giving  future  generations  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them. 
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the  BEST, PAPERBACKS 

for  Summer 


"A  disturbing 
masterpiece/' 

— The  New  York 
Review  of  Books 


COLSON 
WHITEHEAD 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  INTUITIONIST 

JOHN  HENRY 

-DAYS 


rf  TUvel 


Pulitzer  Prize  Finalist 

"A  narrative 

tour  de  force." 

— Time 


"Luscious.. .smart, 

honest.. .incisive 

and  funny." 

— The  Washington  Post 


soldiers 


THE  EPIC  ACCOUNT  OF  WORLD  WAR  H's 
GREATEST  RESCUE  MISSION 


HAMPTON    SIDES 


The  greatest  World  War  II 
story  never  told." 

— Esquire 


ri 


NATIONAL     BESTSELLE 


HIDDEN 
POWER 

Presidential  Marriages 
That  Shaped  Our  Recent  History 

KATI  MARTON 

WITH  A  NEW  CHAPTER  ON  LAURA  AND  CEORCE  W.  BUSH 


fflnm  %T^' 


"Shrewd  and  illuminating." 

— The  Wall  Street  Journal 

With  a  New  Chapter 

on  Laura  and  George  W.  Bush 


Have  you  read  them  yet? 

NOW  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 


Find  author  tour  information,  reading  group  guides,  author 
interviews,  excerpts  and  more  on  www.vintagebooks.com/read 
ANCHOR  BOOKS  VINTAGE  BOOKS 
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Ozawa  Hall  concert  of  Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30    3 

Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra,  Joseph  Swenson  conducting; 

Imogen  Cooper,  piano;  Wolfgang  Holzmair,  baritone 
MUSIC  OF  MOZART,  MAHLER,  AND  SCHUBERT 

Prelude  Concert  of  Friday,  August  9,  at  6    17 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Gil  Shaham,  violin 
MUSIC  OF  KODALY  AND  BRAHMS 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Friday,  August  9,  at  8:30    21 

Neeme  Jarvi  conducting;  JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 
MUSIC  OF  BEETHOVEN  AND  SHOSTAKOVICH 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Saturday,  August  10,  at  8:30    29 

Osmo  Vanska  conducting;  Karita  Mattila,  soprano 
MUSIC  OF  BEETHOVEN  AND  SIBELIUS 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  August  11,  at  2:30 .  .  44 

Neeme  Jarvi  conducting;  GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 
MUSIC  OF  TCHAIKOVSKY  AND  PROKOFIEV 

el- 

THIS  WEEK'S  ANNOTATORS 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 

1979  to  1998. 
Harlow  Robinson,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  History  at  Northeastern 

University,  writes  frequently  on  Russian  culture  and  music. 
Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 

1976  to  1979,  and  then  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 

SATURDAY-MORNING  OPEN  REHEARSAL  SPEAKERS 

July  6, 13,  27;  August  17  —  Marc  Mandel 
August  3,  10,  24  —  Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Publications  Associate 


Standing  side-by-fide  with  our  community  for  over  200  years. 


Bringing  communities  together  is  important  to 
everyone.  That's  why  sponsoring  the  Scottish 
Chamber  Orchestra's  performance  at  Tanglewood 
is  important  to  us.  After  all,  our  community 
has  been  important  to  us  for  a  long,  long 
time.  And  our  commitment  still  stands.  >  >  > 
ftateftreet.com 


iS^J** 


StateStreet 


For  Everything  You  Invest  lnz 


2002 


Tanglewood 


Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
SPONSORED  BY  STATE  STREET  CORPORATION 

SCOTTISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
JOSEPH  SWENSON,  conductor 
IMOGEN  COOPER,  piano 
WOLFGANG  HOLZMAIR,  baritone 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


MOZART 
MOZART 


Overture  to  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  K.621 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante  un  poco  sostenuto 

Allegro  vivace 

IMOGEN  COOPER 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  arranged  for  chamber  ensemble 

Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht 

Ging  heut'  Morgen  iiber's  Feld 

Ich  nab'  ein  gliihend  Messer 

Die  zwei  blauen  Augen  von  meinem  Schatz 

WOLFGANG  HOLZMAIR 

Texts  and  translations  begin  on  page  8. 


SCHUBERT 


Please  withhold  applause  until  after  the  last  song. 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 

Adagio  maestoso — Allegro  con  brio 
Allegretto 
Menuetto:  Vivace 
Presto  vivace 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
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Notes 

Pietro  Antonio  Domenico  Bonaventura  Metastasio  was  the  king  of  eighteenth-century 
opera  librettists,  so  esteemed  for  his  harmonious  verse  that  a  certain  absence  of  passion  in 
his  dramaturgy  and  diction  was  readily  forgiven,  so  readily  that  some  of  his  libretti  were 
set  as  many  as  seventy  times.  Born  in  Rome  in  1698,  he  moved  to  Vienna  in  1730  to  be- 
come court  poet  to  Emperor  Charles  IV  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1782.  Nobility 
was  a  Metastasian  specialty,  and  the  young  court  poet's  libretto  on  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Emperor  Titus  (39-81) — "renouncing  his  chosen  brides  when  he  learns  they  are  already 
promised,  and  tearing  up  death  sentences  that  he  has  already  signed,"  as  Alfred  Einstein 
puts  it — is  a  remarkable  example.  Antonio  Caldara  set  it  for  the  first  time  in  1734,  and  it 
became  a  favorite  text  for  coronations,  state  visits,  or  other  occasions  for  outrageous  flat- 
tery to  royalty.  Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791)  seems  to  have  been  the  twenty- 
first  composer  to  have  a  go  at  it,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  Bohemian  Estates, 
working  through  the  impresario  Domenico  Guardasoni,  to  write  a  festive  opera  for  the 
coronation  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  as  King  of  Bohemia.  Unfortunately,  Mozart  set  a 
clumsily  amended  version  by  the  Saxon  Court  Poet,  Caterino  Mazzola.  Mozart  wrote  his 
opera  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  leading  its  first  performance  on  September  6  that  year  in 
Prague.  Though  the  premiere  was  a  failure,  the  Mozart-loving  public  in  Prague  took  well 
to  the  opera  once  the  work  was  in  repertory,  and  Goethe,  Stendhal,  Shelley,  and  Morike 
were  among  those  who  loved  it.  Its  overture,  in  any  event,  has  always  been  acknowledged 
as  masterful,  and  it  partakes,  in  its  brevity,  of  grandeur  of  style,  strength,  and  fire. 


Mozart's  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.456,  is  the  fifth  of  eleven  concertos  for  piano  he 
wrote  between  February  1784,  when  he  finished  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449,  and  March 
1786,  when  he  entered  into  his  thematic  catalogue  both  the  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  and 
the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491.  Mozart  was  now  living  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
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"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood." —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle,  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.l 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  31 

James  Sommerville,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  arr.  for  strings 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 


1785  he  would  achieve  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  both  pianist  and  composer,  appear- 
ing regularly  at  the  homes  of  the  nobility  and  in  public,  and  supporting  himself  also  with 
a  regular  succession  of  students.  On  March  3,  1784,  he  wrote  to  his  father  Leopold  that 
he  was  booked  for  twenty-two  concerts  in  the  space  of  thirty-eight  days;  the  following  fall 
he  played  ten  concerts  during  an  eleven-day  period.  For  a  long  while,  it  was  believed  that 
Leopold's  report  from  Vienna,  in  a  letter  of  February  16,  1785,  to  Wolfgang's  sister  Nan- 
nerl,  of  hearing  Mozart  play  "a  glorious  concerto"  written  by  Mozart  for  a  famous  blind 
pianist  named  Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis  (1759-1824),  and  that  moved  him  to  tears  for 
"hearing  so  clearly  all  the  interplay  of  the  instruments,"  was  a  reference  to  the  concerto 
being  performed  this  evening,  but  that  view  has  been  questioned.  So  apart  from  the  com- 
poser's catalogue-entry  date  of  September  30, 1784,  we  have  only  the  music  of  this  very 
beautiful,  restrained,  and  heartfelt  work  to  tell  us  anything  at  all — which  is,  of  course,  a 
great  deal. 

Like  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  15,  K.450,  which  preceded  it  by  half  a  year,  and  like 
Mozart's  last  work  in  the  genre,  the  contemplative  K.595,  completed  in  his  final  year,  the 
present  concerto  is  in  the  warmly  relaxed  key  of  B-flat.  K.456  opens  with  a  marchlike 
theme  whose  successive  phrases  make  immediately  apparent  just  how  central  is  the  alter- 
nation of  winds  and  strings  to  Mozart's  conception.  The  second  theme  is  readily  identifi- 
able, beginning  with  a  turn  figure  in  thirds,  exploiting  the  reedy  sound  of  oboes.  But  even 
more  important  are  the  relatively  brief  materials  that  precede  and  follow  this  theme,  the 
first  skewing  gentry  syncopated  winds  against  a  cushion  of  strings,  the  second  lyrically 
canonic  and  gently  breathed.  Both  these  ideas  are  extraordinary  for  their  sense  of  space 
and  their  ease  of  expression,  aspects  upon  which  the  soloist  can  embellish  and  broadly 
expand  at  the  corresponding  points  in  the  second  exposition,  the  one  in  which  the  piano 
enters  to  join  the  orchestra.  The  piano  is  given  its  own  new  theme  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  development,  but  the  moments  to  listen  for  as  this  movement  continues  must  also 
include  the  three-measure,  stop-motion  woodwind  assertion  that  leads  in  the  recapitula- 
tion, and  the  way  in  which  the  orchestra  reclaims  our  attention  following  the  soloist's 
cadenza. 

An  aura  of  melancholy  pervades  the  Andante;  Girdlestone  observed  that  its  theme 
"expresses  despair  carried  almost  to  the  point  of  physical  suffering,  but  without  agitation, 
without  a  hint  of  rebellion."  The  key  is  G  minor,  the  relative  minor  of  B-flat,  but  the 
immediate  and  emphatic  change  of  mood  at  once  suggests  a  key  more  distantly  removed 
from  the  opening  Allegro.  Mozart  writes  a  theme  with  variations,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
basically  non-developmental  aspect  of  this  form  that  contributes  to  the  sense  of  resigna- 
tion hinted  at  by  Girdlestone.  The  final  pages  are  stark,  and  even  more  startling  in  their 
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extraordinary  use  of  dissonance  than  what  has  preceded,  so  that  even  a  short-lived  attempt 
on  the  soloist's  part  to  summon  back  G  major  remains  futile  in  its  effort  to  alleviate  the 
pain  and  insecuritv  of  the  closing  measures. 

Aside  from  an  agitated  central  episode  which  takes  B  minor  as  its  starting  point  and 
whose  mood  argues  successfully  again  an  expected  return  of  the  6/8  hunting  theme,  the 
rondo  finale  is  elegant,  good-natured,  and  generally  well-behaved.  Yet  this  movement  is  at 
the  same  time  engagingly  lively,  and  Mozart's  wonderful  sense  of  humor  keeps  surfacing 
to  remind  us  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  tribulations  of  the  Andante  are  past. 


*  »  *  *  * 


In  1883  the  twenty-three-year-old  Gustav  Mahler  (1860-1911)  was  an  impatient,  oc- 
casionally insubordinate  second  conductor  at  the  opera  house  in  Kassel.  Not  for  the  last 
time  in  his  distinguished  career  as  an  opera  conductor,  he  became  infatuated  with  one  of 
the  sopranos  on  the  company  roster,  in  this  case  one  Johanna  Richter,  a  new  member  of 
the  companv,  and  about  two  years  vounger  than  the  composer  himself.  To  what  degree 
Mahler's  love  was  returned  is  not  entirelv  clear,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1885  he  wrote  the 
following  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  best  friends,  Friedrich  Lohr: 

It  was  a  strange  way  indeed  that  I  spent  the  first  minutes  of  this  year.  Yesterday 
evening  I  was  alone  with  her,  both  of  us  awaiting  the  new  year's  arrival  almost  with- 
out exchanging  a  word.  Her  thoughts  were  not  bent  on  the  present,  and  when  the 
bell  chimed  and  tears  gushed  from  her  eves,  it  overwhelmed  me  that  I,  I  might  not 

dry  them 

My  signposts:  I  have  written  a  cvcle  of  songs,  six  of  them  so  far,  all  dedicated 

to  her.  She  does  not  know  them.  What  can  thev  tell  her  but  what  she  knows 

The  idea  of  the  songs  as  a  whole  is  that  a  wayfaring  man,  who  has  been  stricken 
by  fate,  now  sets  forth  into  the  world,  traveling  wherever  his  road  may  lead  him. 

The  "songs"  Mahler  refers  to  were  surely  onlv  texts;  the  process  or  setting  four  of  the 
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six  poems  to  music  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  next  year.  The  earliest  version  was  for 
voice  with  piano  accompaniment,  but  Mahler  evidently  intended  to  orchestrate  it  from 
the  beginning,  though  he  did  not  begin  doing  so  until  after  he  had  finished  the  First 
Symphony,  and  probably  the  Second  and  a  good  part  of  the  Third  as  well.  Lieder  eines 
fahrenden  Gesellen  {Songs  of  a  Wayfarer)  is  a  deeply  affecting  contribution  to  that  very 
German  tradition — going  back  in  music  to  Schubert's  Winterreise  and  in  literature  still 
farther — telling  of  the  young  man,  unlucky  in  love,  who  must  wander  the  wide  world, 
finding  in  all  the  brightest  and  freshest  of  natural  beauties  reminders  of  his  lost  sweet- 
heart and  of  his  misery,  which  periodically  bursts  beyond  the  bounds  of  control,  finally  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  consolation  in  rest  or  oblivion  or  death. 

Among  cultural  undertakings  in  Austria  following  the  catastrophe  of  World  War  I,  the 
Society  for  Private  Musical  Performances  ranks  high.  Organized  largely  by  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg  and  a  circle  of  his  students  and  friends  with  the  aim  of  presenting  carefully  prepared 
performances  of  contemporary  music,  the  Society  only  lasted  as  a  regular  organization  for 
three  years,  though  it  continued  to  give  occasional  concerts  for  two  years  more.  In  addi- 
tion to  premieres  of  important  new  works,  the  Society  also  performed  arrangements  for 
chamber  orchestra  of  recent  masterpieces  that  had  not  yet  been  regularly  accepted  as  part 
of  the  repertory  of  the  ever-conservative  Vienna  Philharmonic.  During  the  second  year  of 
the  Society's  existence,  one  of  the  works  heard  in  a  chamber  transcription  was  Mahler's 
Wayfarer  Songs.  The  manuscript  score  and  parts  of  this  arrangement  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Arnold  Schoenberg  Institute  at  the  University  of  Southern  California;  the  arranger 
is  not  identified.  There  is  evidence  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  that  arrangements 
were  often  started  by  Schoenberg  and  completed  by  an  assistant,  or  else  begun  by  a  less 
experienced  musician  and  subsequently  revised  by  Schoenberg  or  one  of  the  other  senior 
musicians.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  Schoenberg  played  some  role  in  this  chamber  transcrip- 
tion, but  its  exact  extent  can  probably  never  be  determined. 

Texts  and  translations  for  Mahler's  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer  begin  on  the  next  page. 


Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  began  his  Third  Symphony  on  May  21,  1815,  broke  off 
work  partway  through  the  first  movement,  began  again  on  July  11,  and  completed  the 
work  on  July  19.  It  was  likely  performed  in  private  not  long  after  that  by  an  amateur  or- 
chestra that  had  grown  out  of  the  Schubert  family  string  quartet,  but  it  had  its  first  public 
performance  only  on  February  19,  1881,  when  August  Manns  conducted  it  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London.  In  1815,  when  Schubert  was  eighteen,  his  strongest  and  most  natural 
inclinations  were  toward  music.  He'd  had  his  first  real  piano  lessons  from  his  eldest  broth- 
er, and  his  father  had  taught  him  violin.  Like  his  brothers,  he  had  been  sent  to  Michael 
Holzer,  organist  at  the  Liechtental  parish  church,  for  lessons  in  voice,  organ,  and  counter- 
point. Holzer  recognized  the  boy's  abilities  and  later  recalled  that  "if  I  wished  to  instruct 
him  in  anything  fresh,  he  already  knew  it.  Consequently  I  gave  him  no  actual  training  but 
merely  talked  to  him,  and  watched  him  with  silent  astonishment." 

When  Schubert  was  eleven  he  was  accepted  as  a  chorister  in  the  Imperial  court  chapel 
and  took  up  residence  at  the  Stadtkonvikt,  a  communal  boarding  school  which  also  housed 
the  Choir  School.  There  he  sang  and  studied  music  under  the  direction  of  Hofkappell- 
meister  Antonio  Salieri,  and  there,  too,  he  played  in  the  school  orchestra  as  first  violinist 
and  was  occasionally  trusted  to  lead  rehearsals.  The  repertory  included  symphonies  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  the  first  two  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  overtures,  as  well  as  music  by 
other  composers.  It  was  this  orchestra  that  played  Schubert's  First  Symphony,  in  D  major, 
which  he  completed  in  October  1813. 

1813  was  also  Schubert's  last  year  at  the  Stadtkonvikt.  His  voice  had  broken  the  previ- 
ous summer,  ending  his  time  as  a  chorister,  and  he  left  there  that  November.  Then,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  schoolmaster  father's  expectations,  he  entered  a  teachers'  training  school 
and,  after  a  year  there,  began  assisting  his  father.  He  did  this  for  two  years,  and  the  hours 
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spent  in  front  of  the  classroom  were  not  happy.  But  during  this  time  he  managed  to  pro- 
duce his  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  as  well  as  piano  and  chamber  music,  several  operas, 
his  first  Mass,  in  F  major,  which  he  conducted  at  the  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations 
for  the  Liechtental  church,  and,  in  1815,  about  145  songs,  including  Erlkonig.  Despite  all 
this,  the  break  from  schoolmastering  came  only  after  friends  urged  him  to  abandon  teach- 
ing for  a  musical  career,  finally  winning  out  over  the  young  composer's  uncertainties. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  uncertain  about  the  boundless  energy  that  characterizes  the 
fast  movements  of  Schubert's  first  three  symphonies.  The  upward-rushing  scales  of  the 
Third  Symphony's  Adagio  introduction  play  an  important  part  in  the  Allegro  that  follows. 
The  dotted  rhythms  of  the  first  theme,  for  clarinet,  and  second  theme,  for  oboe,  provide 
much  of  the  energy  that,  along  with  punctuation  from  brass  and  drums,  keeps  things 
moving.  The  second  movement  is  a  marchlike  Allegretto,  with  a  jaunty  new  tune  given  to 
the  woodwinds  in  the  middle  section.  A  vigorous  minuet,  with  a  Trio  of  "oom-pah-pah" 
charm,  is  followed  by  the  whirlwind  finale.  The  finale's  tarantella  theme  is  darkened  by 
minor-mode  shadows  and  marked  by  off-beat  punctuations  from  the  non-string  instru- 
ments, and  the  continued  momentum  through  the  second  theme  is  maintained  by  one  of 
the  oldest  tricks  in  the  book:  the  winds  move  up,  the  strings  move  down,  and  everyone 
gets  louder.  Practically  the  only  pauses  in  the  music  come  between  the  movement's  main 
sections,  but  the  obvious  gearshifts  at  these  points  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  startling. 
Schubert  continues  to  have  his  fun  for  as  long  as  he  knows  we'll  listen,  and  only  then  does 
he  bring  this  "madcap  affair,"  as  one  Schubert  scholar  has  described  it,  to  a  stop. 

— From  notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter  (Mozart  overture;  Mahler) 
and  Marc  Mandel  (Mozart  concerto,  Schubert) 

GUSTAV  MAHLER  "Songs  of  a  Wayfarer" 


Ging  heut'  Morgen  uber's  Feld 

Ging  heut'  Morgen  uber's  Feld, 

Tau  noch  auf  den  Grasern  hing, 

Sprach  zu  mir  der  lust'ge  Fink: 

"Ei,  du!  Gelt? 

Guten  Morgen!  Ei,  gelt?  Du! 

Wird's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Schone  Welt?  Zink!  Zink! 

Schon  und  flink! 

Wie  mir  noch  die  Welt  gefallt!" 


This  morning  I  went  over  the  field, 

dew  was  still  hanging  on  the  grass, 

the  merry  finch  spoke  to  me: 

"Ah,  is  it  you? 

Good  morning!  Hey,  you! 

Isn't  it  a  beautiful  world? 

Beautiful  world?  Chirp!  Chirp! 

Beautiful  and  alive! 

How  the  world  pleases  me!" 
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Auch  die  Glockenblum'  am  Feld 

hat  mir  lustig,  guter  Ding', 

mit  den  Glockchen,  klinge,  kling, 

klinge,  kling, 

ihren  Morgengruss  geschellt: 

"  Wird's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Schone  Welt?  Kling!  Kling! 

Kling!  Kling!  Schones  Ding! 

Wie  mir  doch  die  Welt  gefalft! 

Heia! 

Und  da  fling  im  Sonnenschein 

gleich  die  Welt  zu  funkeln  an; 

Alles,  alles,  Ton  und  Farbe  gewann! 

Im  Sonnenschein! 

Blum'  und  Vogel,  gross  und  klein. 

"Guten  Tag!  Guten  Tag! 

Ist's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Ei,  du!  Gelt? 

Ei,  du!  Gelt? 

Schone  Welt!" 

Nun  fangt  auch  mein  Gliick  wohl  an! 
Nun  fangt  auch  mein  Gliick  wohl  an! 
Nein!  Nein!  Das  ich  mein', 
Mir  nimmer,  nimmer  bluhen  kann! 

Ich  hab'  ein  gluhend  Messer 

Ich  hab'  ein  gluhend  Messer, 

ein  Messer  in  meiner  Brust, 

O  weh!  O  weh! 

Das  schneid't  so  tief 

in  jede  Freud'  und  jede  Lust, 

so  tief!  so  tief! 

Es  schneid't  so  weh  und  tief] 

Ach,  was  ist  das  fur  ein  boser  Gast! 

Ach,  was  ist  das  fur  ein  boser  Gast! 

Nimmer  halt  er  Ruh' 

nimmer  halt  er  Rast! 

Nicht  bei  Tag, 

nicht  bei  Nacht,  wenn  ich  schlief! 

O  weh!  O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  in  den  Himmel  seh' 

seh'  ich  zwei  blaue  Augen  steh'n! 

O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  im  gelben  Felde  geh', 

seh'  ich  von  fern  das  blonde  Haar 

im  Winde  weh'n! 

O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  aus  dem  Traum  auffahr' 

und  hore  klingen  ihr  silbern  Lachen, 

O  weh!  O  weh! 

Ich  wollt'  ich  lag'  auf  der 

schwarzen  Bahr', 
konnt'  nimmer,  nimmer  die  Augen 

aufmachen! 


Even  the  bluebells  in  the  field 

had  a  merry  song  for  me, 

with  their  bells — ting-a-ling! 

ting-a-ling! 

ringing  out  their  morning  greeting: 

"Isn't  it  a  beautiful  world? 

A  beautiful  world?  Ting  a-ling! 

Ting-a-ling!  Beautiful  thing! 

How  the  world  pleases  me. 

Hola!" 

And  then  in  the  sunshine 

the  world  began  to  sparkle: 

Everything,  everything  gained  tone  and  color 

in  the  sunshine! 

Flower  and  bird,  large  and  small. 

"Good  day!  Good  day! 

Isn't  it  a  beautiful  world? 

Hey,  you?  Am  I  right? 

Hey,  you?  Am  I  right? 

Beautiful  world!" 

Now,  perhaps,  my  happiness  will  begin. 
Now,  perhaps,  my  happiness  will  begin. 
No,  no!  I  am  sure  of  that — 
my  life  can  never,  never  blossom! 


I  have  a  glowing  dagger, 

a  dagger  in  my  breast, 

alas!  alas! 

It  cuts  so  deeply 

into  every  joy  and  every  happiness, 

so  deeply!  So  deeply! 

It  cuts  so  painfully  and  deeply! 

Ah,  what  an  unwelcome  guest  it  is! 

Ah,  what  an  unwelcome  guest  it  is! 

It  never  grants  me  peace, 

never  grants  me  rest! 

Not  by  day, 

not  by  night,  when  I  would  sleep! 

Alas!  Alas!  Alas! 

When  I  look  into  the  sky, 

I  see  two  blue  eyes! 

Alas!  Alas! 

Whenever  I  go  into  the  golden  fields, 

I  see  from  afar  her  blonde  hair 

blowing  in  the  wind! 

Alas!  Alas! 

When  I  start  up  from  my  dreams 

and  hear  her  silvery  laughter  ringing, 

Alas!  Alas! 

I  wish  I  were  lying  on  the 

black  bier, 
never,  never  to  open  my  eyes  again! 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Week  6 


Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht 

Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht, 

frohliche  Hochzeit  macht, 

hab'  ich  meinen  traurigen  Tag! 

Geh'  ich  in  mein  Kammerlein, 

dunkles  Kammerlein, 

Weine!  wein'!  Um  meinen  Schatz, 

um  meinen  lieben  Schatz! 

Bliimlein  blau!  Bliimlein  blau! 
Verdorre  nicht!  Verdorre  nicht! 
Voglein  siiss!  Voglein  suss! 
Du  singst  auf  griiner  Heide 
"Ach!  wie  ist  die  Welt  so  schon! 
Zikuth!  Zikuth!" 

Singet  nicht!  Bliihet  nicht! 

Lenz  ist  ja  vorbei! 

Alles  Singen  ist  nun  aus! 

Des  Abends,  wenn  ich  schlafen  geh', 

denk'  ich  an  mein  Leide! 

An  mein  Leide! 


When  my  sweetheart  marries, 

happily  marries, 

it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  me! 

I  shall  go  into  my  little  room, 

my  dark  little  room, 

and  weep,  weep  for  my  sweetheart, 

for  my  dear  love! 

Blue  flower,  blue  flower, 
do  not  fade,  do  not  fade! 
Sweet  bird!  Sweet  bird! 
Yousing  on  the  green  meadow 
"Ah!  How  lovely  the  world  is! 
Chirp!  Chirp!" 

Do  not  sing,  do  not  blossom, 

Spring  is  past! 

All  singing  is  over! 

In  the  evening,  when  I  go  to  sleep, 

I  think  of  my  sorrow, 

of  my  sorrow! 


Die  zwei  blauen  Augen  von  meinem  Schatz 


Die  zwei  blauen  Augen  von  meinem 

Schatz, 
die  haben  mich  in  die  weite  Welt 

geschickt. 
Da  musst'  ich  Abschied  nehmen 
vom  allerliebsten  Platz! 
O  Augen  blau,  warum  habt  ihr  mich 

angeblickt? 
Nun  hab'  ich  ewig  Leid  und  Gramen! 

Ich  bin  ausgegangen  in  stiller  Nacht, 
wohl  iiber  die  dunkle  Heide. 
Hat  mir  niemand  Ade  gesagt. 
Ade!  Ade!  Ade! 
Mein  GeselT  war  Lieb'  und  Leide. 

Auf  der  Strasse  stand  ein  Lindenbaum, 
da  hab'  ich  zum  ersten  Mai  im  Schlaf 

geruht! 
Unter  dem  Lindenbaum, 
Der  hat  seine  Bliiten  iiber  mich 

geschneit — 
da  wusst'  ich  nicht  wie  das  Leben  tut, 
war  alles,  alles  wieder  gut! 
Ach,  alles  wieder  gut! 
Alles,  Lieb'  und  Leid, 
und  Welt,  und  Traum! 

— Gustav  Mahler 


My  love's  two  blue  eyes 

have  sent  me  forth  into  the  world. 

I  had  to  bid  farewell 

to  the  place  I  loved  the  most! 

Oh,  blue  eyes,  why  did  you  ever  look 

at  me? 
Now  I  have  eternal  pain  and  torment! 

I  left  in  the  stillness  of  night, 

across  the  dark  heath. 

No  one  said  farewell  to  me. 

Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

My  companions  were  love  and  sorrow. 

On  the  street  stood  a  linden  tree, 
where  I  rested  in  sleep  for  the  first  time! 

Under  the  linden  tree, 

which  snowed  its  blossoms  over  me — 

then  I  no  longer  knew  what  life  does — 
everything  was  good  again! 
Oh,  everything  good  again! 
Everything — love,  and  sorrow, 
and  the  world,  and  my  dreams! 

— trans.  Steven  Ledbetter 
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GUEST  ARTISTS 
Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra 


Formed  in  1974  with  a  commitment  to  serve  the  Scottish  community,  the  Scottish  Chamber 
Orchestra  is  one  of  Scotland's  foremost  cultural  ambassadors,  touring  regularly  in  the  Far 
East,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  The  orchestra  is  internationally  recognized  for  its  inno- 
vative approach  to  music-making  and  programming.  Its  winter  season  includes  concerts  in  all 
of  Scotland's  main  cities — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness;  the  ensemble  also 
undertakes  an  annual  Highlands  Tour  and  has  played  in  over  100  small  communities  across 
the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Islands.  It  appears  regularly  at  the  Edinburgh  International  Fes- 
tival, the  BBC  Proms,  and  the  St.  Magnus  (Orkney)  and  Aldeburgh  festivals.  A  busy  inter- 
national touring  schedule  has  recently  included  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Hong  Kong;  during  2002,  the  orchestra  performed  in  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  SCO  reaches  an  even  wider  audience  through 
the  frequent  broadcasts  of  its  live  concerts.  The  orchestra  enjoys  close  relationships  with 
many  leading  composers  and  has  commissioned  more  than  seventy  new  works.  Composer 
Laureate  Sir  Peter  Maxwell  Daviess  series  of  ten  Strathclyde  Concertos  was  commissioned  by 
Strathclyde  Regional  Council  for  the  SCO  principals.  Affiliate  Composer  James  MacMillan 
has  composed  a  number  of  important  works  for  the  orchestra,  including  Veni,  Vent,  Emmanuel, 
a  percussion  concerto  commissioned  by  Christian  Salvesen  PLC  for  Evelyn  Glennie  and  the 
SCO.  The  orchestra  is  currently  collaborating  with  the  Swedish  Chamber  Orchestra  in  a 
four-year  program  of  joint  commissions  from  composers-in-residence  Sally  Beamish  and 
Karin  Rehnqvist.  The  success  of  Joseph  Swensen's  dynamic  relationship  with  the  orchestra — 
now  in  its  sixth  year — continues  to  develop.  During  the  past  year,  he  has  directed  the  world 
premieres  of  Eleanor  Alberga's  Violin  Concerto  and  Sally  Beamish's  Second  Viola  Concerto; 
performed  as  soloist  in  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  and  conducted  the  orchestra  on  tour 
in  Spain.  The  orchestra's  first  recordings  with  Joseph  Swensen  were  released  in  1999:  works 
by  James  MacMillan  (BIS)  and  the  Bruch  and  Mendelssohn  violin  concertos  (Telarc).  The 
SCO's  close  relationship  with  Conductor  Laureate  Sir  Charles  Mackerras  has  resulted  in 
many  successful  recordings,  including  a  Grammy-nominated  set  of  Brahms  symphonies,  five 
Mozart  operas,  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  symphonies  by  Schubert,  and  Brahms's  Serenades.  A  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  Idomeneo  was  recorded  at  the  Edinburgh  International  Festival  last 
year.  Sir  Charles,  Alfred  Brendel,  and  the  orchestra  have  recently  recorded  a  series  of  Mozart 
piano  concertos,  a  project  that  is  being  toured  to  many  of  Europe's  finest  concert  halls,  most 
recently  the  Vienna  Konzerthaus  and  Luzern  Kultur-  und  Kongresszentrum.  A  recording  of 
Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  for  Antelope  Films/Telarc,  made  by  the  orchestra  with 
Sir  Charles  and  the  SCO  Chorus,  was  released  in  2000  and  provides  the  soundtrack  of  the 
film  Mozart  in  Turkey.  The  orchestra  plays  a  prominent  role  in  the  Edinburgh  International 
Festival.  This  year's  plans  include  concert  performances  of  Donizetti's  Maria  Stuarda  and 
Handel's  Jephtha,  both  with  Sir  Charles  Mackerras.  At  the  end  of  the  festival,  the  orchestra 
will  give  the  annual  Bank  of  Scotland  Fireworks  Concert,  which  will  be  watched  by  an  audi- 
ence of  over  a  quarter-minion.  The  SCO's  Education  Development  Department  provides 
workshops  for  children  and  adults  across  Scotland  and  has  also  attracted  interest  and  invita- 
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tions  from  overseas.  These  projects  encourage  the  participation  and  creativity  of  individuals — 
no  matter  how  skilled — and  endeavor  to  build  relationships  within  the  communities  served 
by  the  orchestra's  concert  seasons  and  tours. 


Joseph  Swenson 

Joseph  Swensen  was  appointed  principal  conductor  of  the  Scottish  Chamber 
Orchestra  in  1996;  the  success  of  this  partnership  has  led  to  the  extension 
of  his  appointment  to  2005.  Mr.  Swensen  is  also  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  BBC  National  Orchestra  of  Wales,  a  position  he  took  up  in  autumn 
2000.  Mr.  Swensen  and  the  SCO  have  premiered  many  contemporary 
works  together,  including  Autumn  Gardens  by  Rautavaara,  Sally  Beamish's 
Saxophone  Concerto,  The  Imagined  Sound  of  Sun  on  Stone,  with  soloist 
John  Harle,  and  Beamish's  Second  Viola  Concerto  with  Tabea  Zimmer- 
mann.  Their  concerts  during  2002-03  highlight  such  composers  as  Schubert,  Brahms,  Men- 
delssohn, Dvorak,  Nielsen,  and  Vaughan  Williams;  future  seasons  include  programs  of  Bee- 
thoven, Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev.  Mr.  Swensen  and  the  SCO  have  toured  to  the  United  States, 
the  Far  East,  Austria,  Slovakia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  visit  Italy  later  this  year.  Joseph  Swen- 
son has  also  made  his  debuts  at  the  BBC  Proms,  Edinburgh,  St.  Magnus  (Orkney),  and 
Aldeburgh  festivals  with  the  orchestra.  Before  becoming  a  full-time  conductor  in  1990, 
Joseph  Swensen  was  considered  one  of  the  notable  solo  violinists  on  the  international  touring 
scene  and  was  an  exclusive  BMG  Classics  recording  artist.  Last  season  with  the  SCO  he  be- 
gan to  revisit  some  of  the  great  works  in  the  solo  violin  repertoire.  However,  as  a  busy  con- 
ductor, his  appearances  as  a  soloist  remain  rare.  As  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  BBC 
National  Orchestra  of  Wales,  Joseph  Swensen  is  exploring  works  by  Mahler,  Sibelius,  and 
Schoenberg.  He  has  recently  conducted  Stravinsky  and  Beethoven  programs  with  the  City 
of  Birmingham  Symphony  and  a  concert  of  Beethoven  with  the  Halle  Orchestra.  He  made 
his  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  debut  in  New  York  in  2000  and  in  2001  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Salzburg  Festival.  In  autumn  1999,  Joseph  Swensen  conducted  a  new  production 
of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  the  Royal  Danish  Opera  to  great  critical  acclaim.  Last  spring  he  made 
his  debut  at  English  National  Opera  with  a  controversial  new  production  of  Don  Giovanni, 
directed  by  Calixto  Bieito.  Joseph  Swensen  was  born  in  1960  in  New  York  and  is  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Japanese  descent.  He  now  lives  in  Copenhagen. 


®ljc  iNctu  JJork  Suites  at  home 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  WAITING  FOR?  You  read  it   You  love  it 
You  cant  live  without  it!  GET  IT  DELIVERED  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES! 
We  deliver  7  days  a  week  at  NEWSSTAND  PRICES!         ^ 

Guaranteed  Delivery  by  7AM....YES,  by  7AM. 

We  also  deliver  :    The  Boston  Globe  •  The  New  York  Post 
USA  Today  •  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

CALL:  College  News  Service 

-  Home,  Office  &  Campus  Delivery- 

413-549-9316 
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Imogen  Cooper 

Imogen  Cooper  was  born  in  London  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  she  studied  with  Jacques  Fevrier  and  Yvonne 
Lefebure  and  won  the  Premier  Prix.  She  then  studied  with  Alfred  Brendel, 
Paul  Badura-Skoda,  and  Jorg  Demus  in  Vienna  before  winning  the  Moz- 
art Memorial  Prize  in  London  in  1969.  She  has  become  a  favorite  soloist 
and  collaborator  throughout  the  UK  and  with  many  major  orchestras 
abroad.  In  the  United  States,  Ms.  Cooper  recently  gave  recitals  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  and  on  tour  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orches- 
tra. Following  her  March  1995  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra she  was  reengaged  to  perform  with  the  orchestra  and  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Carnegie  Hall 
the  following  month.  This  summer  Ms.  Cooper  appears  as  soloist  in  Mozart's  B-flat  piano 
concerto,  K.456,  with  Joseph  Swensen  and  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  at  the  Mostly 
Mozart,  Tanglewood,  and  Ravinia  festivals.  She  also  performs  a  duo-recital  of  works  by  Moz- 
art, Mahler,  and  Schubert  with  baritone  Wolfgang  Holzmair  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival. 
In  Europe,  Ms.  Cooper  continues  to  appear  with  all  the  major  British  orchestras.  Among  the 
highlights  of  her  recent  European  engagements  were  performances  as  soloist  with  the  Camer- 
ata  Academica  Salzburg,  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle, 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  recitals  in  London,  Prague,  and  Rotterdam  and  at  the 
Cheltenham  Festival.  Ms.  Cooper  regularly  performs  with  Wolfgang  Holzmair  in  Lieder 
recitals  in  the  major  European  venues.  She  makes  regular  visits  to  Japan  and  Australasia, 
appearing  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  the  NHK  Symphony,  the  Sydney  Symphony,  and  the 
Melbourne  Symphony.  Committed  to  performing  new  works,  Ms.  Cooper  co-commissioned 
Thomas  Ades's  solo  piano  work  Traced  Overhead  and  gave  the  premiere  at  the  1996  Chelten- 
ham International  Music  Festival.  At  the  Cheltenham  Festival  in  July  2003,  she  will  perform 
the  world  premiere  of  a  solo  piano  work,  which  she  commissioned,  by  Irish  composer  Deirdre 
Gribbin.  Ms.  Cooper  has  recorded  extensively  for  the  Erato,  Philips  Classics,  Ottavo,  and 
RCA/BMG  France  labels,  releasing  works  by  Brahms,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Schubert,  and 
Schumann.  Among  her  recordings  is  a  six-volume  set  of  Schubert's  last  piano  works,  a  disc 
of  Schubert  piano  trios  with  Raphael  Oleg  and  Sonia  Wieder-Atherton,  and  piano  works  for 
four  hands  by  Mozart  with  Anne  Queffelec.  Her  recordings  with  baritone  Wolfgang  Holz- 
mair for  Philips  Classics  include  Schubert's  Schwanengesang,  Winterreise,  and  Die  schone  Mul- 
lerin,  Schumann's  Dichterliebe,  Liederkreis,  and  Kerner-Lieder,  and  Lieder  and  songs  by  Bee- 
thoven, Haydn,  and  Mozart.  Among  their  future  recordings  together  for  Philips  is  a  Lieder 
disc  of  Eichendorff  settings. 


Wolfgang  Holzmair 

Austrian  lyric  baritone  Wolfgang  Holzmair's  2001-02  season  includes 
numerous  recitals  in  such  major  European  venues  as  Zurich,  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  London,  as  well  as  his  ninth  North  American  recital 
tour  and  appearances  with  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Lincoln  Center,  and  Ravinia.  His  appearances  include  New  York's 
Alice  Tully  Hall,  Frick  Collection,  Carnegie's  Weill  Recital  Hall,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  as  well  as  performances  across  North  Amer- 
ica. A  prolific  recording  artist,  Mr.  Holzmair's  Philips  Classics  releases 
include  Beethoven  folk  songs  with  the  Trio  Fontenay;  Ernst  Krenek's  Reisebuch  aus  den  oster- 
reichischen  Alpen;  Melodies  francaises  with  pianist  Gerard  Wyss,  and  several  collaborations  with 
pianist  Imogen  Cooper,  including  a  Beethoven/Haydn/Mozart  disc,  Schubert's  Schwanen- 
gesang,  Die  schone  Mu/krin,  and  Winterreise,  and  Schumann's  Dichter/iebe,  Liederkreis,  and 
Kerner-Lieder.  A  Grammy  winner  for  the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with  Herbert  Blomstedt 
and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  he  has  also  received  Best  Opera  Recording  nominations 
for  Braunfels's  Die  Voge/,  Busoni's  Arlecchino,  and  Weber's  Der  Freischutz.  Among  his  recent 
releases  is  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  with  Bernard  Haitink.  Mr.  Holzmair  first  came  to 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

84th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

September  1 ,  Kalichstein-Laredo- 

Robinson  Trio 

September  8,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

September  22,  Miami  String  Quartet 

And  Menahem  Pressler,  Piano 

September  29,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

October  6,  Guarneri  String  Quartet 

Concerts  at  3  P.M. 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202     Phone  413  442-2106 


For  rates  and 
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advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
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STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 
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international  attention  for  his  interpretation  of  Hans  Scholl  in  Udo  Zimmermann's  Die  weifie 
Rose  at  both  the  Vienna  State  and  Zurich  operas,  and  as  Debussy's  Pelleas — his  "signature 
role."  He  has  sung  principal  roles  with  the  opera  companies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Bern,  Lisbon, 
Lyon,  Leipzig,  and  Covent  Garden.  With  conductor  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  he  has  appeared 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival  (Monteverdi's  Poppea  and  1610  Vespers),  Vienna  Festival  (Haydn's 
L'anima  delfilosofo),  and  Berlin  Festival  (Weber's  Der  Freischutz).  Other  festival  engagements 
include  Bath,  Flanders,  Sion,  Vienna,  and  Gstaad.  In  summer  1999  he  made  his  Teatro  Regio 
Torino  debut  as  Danilo  in  Die  lustige  Witwe,  with  Peter  Maag  conducting.  Collaborations 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  include  his  Japanese  opera  debut  (Poulenc's  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias  at  the 
Saito  Kinen  Festival;  also  a  Philips  recording),  and  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  has  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Hamburg 
Philharmonic,  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra;  the  Cleveland, 
Royal  Concertgebouw,  Budapest  Festival,  and  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino  orchestras;  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  Orchestre  National  de 
Lyon,  and  the  Gothenburg,  Vienna,  and  San  Francisco  symphonies,  collaborating  with  such 
conductors  as  Pierre  Boulez,  Riccardo  Chailly,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Ivan  Fischer,  Rafael 
Friihbeck  de  Burgos,  Kent  Nagano,  Sir  Roger  Norrington,  Julius  Rudel,  and  Pinchas  Zuker- 
man.  Born  in  Upper  Austria,  Mr.  Holzmair  graduated  from  the  Vienna  University  of  Econo- 
mics, subsequently  studying  singing  at  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Arts. 
Major  awards  include  Holland's  's-Hertogenbosch  International  Vocal  Competition  and  the 
Vienna  Musikverein  International  Competition  for  Lieder  Singers. 

Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra 


Tour  Direction 

Harold  Clarkson,  Konzertdirektion  Hans  Ulrich  Schmid  &  Van  Walsum  Management 
Emma-Jane  Stokely,  creative  partners  in  music. america 

Tour  Manager 

Ann  M.P.  Woodruff 

Travel  Arrangements 

Maestro  Travel  &  Touring,  North  America-Europe 


1st  Violin 

Viola 

Flute 

Natural  Horn 

Peter  Thomas 

Catherine  Marwood 

Andrew  Nicholson 

Roger  Montgomery 

guest  leader 

Simon  Rawson 

Elisabeth  Dooner 

Harry  Johnstone 

Ruth  Crouch 

Brian  Schiele 

assistant  leader 

Steve  King 

Oboe 

Natural  Trumpet 

Greg  Lawson 

Robin  Williams 

Peter  Franks 

Lise  Aferiat 

Cello 

Mary  James 

Shaun  Harrold 

Lorna  McLaren 

Michael  Stirling 

Fiona  Alexander 

Su-a  Lee 

Clarinet 

Timpani 

Carole  Howat 

Alison  Lawrance 

Matthew  Hunt 

Caroline  Garden 

Fiona  Stephen 

John  Davidson 

Emma  Canavan 

Piano 

2nd  Violin 

Bass 

Bassoon 

Peter  Evans 

Charles  Mutter 

Nick  Bayley 

Ursula  Leveaux 

Emily  Davis 

Adrian  Bornet 

Alison  Green 

Harmonium 

Rosemary  Ellison 

May  Halyburton 

David  McGuinness 

Robert  McFall 

Niamh  Lyons 

Odile  Ollagnon 
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The  Next  Chapter 
Starts  Here 

Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities...  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
413-637-7000. 


\J^    235  Walker  Street,  Lenox.  MA 
£&=    800.283.0061  •  kimballramis.org 


KJmballFams 

Affiliate  of  Berkshire  Health  Systeitis 
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Tanglewood 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  9,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

ALEXANDER  VELINZON,  violin 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 
CATHY  BASRAK,  viola 
REBECCA  GITTER,  viola 
MIHAILJOJATU,  cello 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G     L     E     W     0     0     D 


KODALY 


BRAHMS 


Duo  for  violin  and  cello,  Opus  7 

Allegro  serioso,  non  troppo 
Adagio 

Maestoso  e  largamente,  ma  non 
troppo  lento — Presto 

Messrs.  VELINZON  and  JOJATU 

String  Quintet  No.  1  in  F,  Opus  88,  for 
two  violins,  two  violas,  and  cello 

Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 

Grave  ed  appassionato — Allegretto  vivace — 

Tempo  1° — Presto 
Allegro  energico 

Messrs.  SHAHAM,  VELINZON;  Ms.  BASRAK, 
Ms.  GITTER;  Mr.  JOJATU 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Notes 

The  music  of  Hungarian  composer  Zoltan  Kodaly  (1882-1967)  grows,  heart  and  soul, 
from  the  experience  of  his  extended  folk  song  researches  undertaken  over  a  period  of  years 
with  his  friend  Bela  Bartok.  When  he  began  working  the  melodies  and  rhythms  from  the 
folk  songs  he  collected  into  his  own  works,  critics  were  scandalized,  since  the  results  had 
little  in  common  with  the  comfortably  homey  romantic  Volkslieder  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  He  composed  the  Duo,  Opus  7,  in  1914,  but  the  work  waited  until  May  7, 
1918,  for  a  performance  on  an  all-Kodaly  program,  following  which  one  critic  claimed 
that  the  entire  evening  had  revealed  no  more  than  "the  eccentric,  almost  perverted,  mani- 
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Week  6 


festation  of  a  great  and  muscular,  though  misguided,  talent."  Such  responses  failed 
to  daunt  the  composer,  however.  He  spent  almost  seven  decades  of  his  long  life  actively 
pursuing  his  vision,  which  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  abstract  composition  in  vacuo  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  express  the  spirit  of  his  country's  music  for  the  widest  public,  while 
at  the  same  time  developing  the  public's  taste. 

The  Duo,  which  plays  off  the  technical  capabilities  of  its  participants  with  superb  elan, 
grows  from  thematic  ideas  that  are  related  to  the  melodic  style  of  Hungarian  folk  music — 
especially  the  modal  themes  (evident  from  the  opening  bars),  a  kind  of  rhythmic  flexibili- 
ty usually  described  as  "rubato"  and  the  tendency  for  melodies  to  unfold  by  means  of  rich 
decoration  in  a  passionate  display  of  temperament  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  had 
been  considered  typical  of  "gypsy  music,"  though  it  was  really  a  corruption  of  the  genuine 
Hungarian  folk  style.  Kodaly  tends  to  use  the  traditional  classical  forms  in  his  folk-orient- 
ed compositions,  especially  in  the  sonata-form  first  movement  and  the  fantasy  of  the 
Adagio  that  becomes,  finally,  a  double  fugue.  Only  in  the  last  movement,  after  a  wonder- 
fully brash  improvisatory  beginning,  does  he  introduce  a  children's  folk  song  in  a  steady 
ostinato  rhythm  that  controls  the  movement  from  that  point  on. 


The  earliest  chamber  music  that  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  wrote  for  stringed 
instruments — at  least  the  earliest  that  he  published — was  a  sextet  for  two  each  of  violins, 
violas,  and  cellos.  He  seemed  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of  six  parts,  and  he  apparently  took 
special  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  for  once  he  did  not  have  to  sense  the  footsteps  of  giants 
behind  him — Beethoven  never  wrote  a  string  sextet.  He  also  attempted  a  string  quintet — 
one  with  two  cellos,  modeled  on  Schubert's  great  C  major  essay  in  the  medium — but  the 
work  proved  refractory,  and  after  repeatedly  recasting  it,  he  finally  published  it  in  two  very 
different  versions:  as  a  piano  quintet,  and  as  a  two-piano  work.  Soon  after  that  he  com- 
posed his  second  (and  last)  string  sextet.  In  between  that  Opus  36  sextet  and  the  present 
F  major  quintet,  Opus  88,  he  composed  his  three  string  quartets,  Opus  51,  works  in  which 
he  seemed  often  to  be  struggling  to  contain  the  range  and  scope  of  his  ideas  within  the 
more  restricted  medium  of  four  instruments. 

Brahms's  early  experience  of  larger- than-four  string  ensembles  seems  evident  when  we 
hear  the  opening  bars  of  the  Opus  88  quintet  (composed  at  Ischl  during  the  summer  of 
1882),  the  first  phrases  of  which  hint  at  a  new  lyricism,  as  if  the  less  constrained  medium 
has  allowed  the  composer  to  unbutton  a  bit.  At  the  same  time,  the  quintet  is  extraordinar- 
ily terse  for  all  its  wealth  of  material.  Now  using  two  violas  rather  than  the  two  cellos  of 
his  earlier  abortive  attempt,  Brahms  creates  lavishly  varied  textures  even  between  one 
phrase  and  the  next.  And  what  seems,  at  the  outset,  charming  and  almost  folklike,  comes 
back  at  the  recapitulation  fiery  and  sonorous. 

The  extraordinary  middle  movement — with  its  contrasting  sections  that  combine  ele- 
ments of  the  traditional  slow  movement  and  scherzo — is  one  of  the  composer's  most  dar- 
ing achievements.  The  opening  material,  Grave  ed  appassionato,  is  in  C-sharp  minor,  a 
pensive  strain  (made  so  by  seeming  to  begin  in  the  major)  closing  in  bleak  emptiness. 
Brahms  originally  conceived  the  melody  as  a  Sarabande  for  piano — an  exercise  in  imitat- 
ing the  Baroque  style — in  1855,  nearly  thirty  years  before  it  found  its  final  home  in  this 
quintet.  The  surprising  final  chord  of  the  middle  movement  has  a  unifying  role  to  play:  it 
recalls  the  importance  of  the  key  of  A  major  in  the  first  movement  and  foreshadows  the 
major  role  the  same  key  will  play  in  the  finale,  which  also  brings  in  the  secondary  material 
in  A  and  indulges  in  games  of  two-versus-three.  The  finale  combines  fugal  and  sonata 
elements  into  a  vigorous  workout  for  all  concerned. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 

For  a  biography  of  Gil  Shaham,  see  page  50. 

A  native  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  violinist  Alexander  Velinzon  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  January  2000.  Mr.  Velinzon  began  playing  the  violin  at  six  and  graduated 
from  the  Leningrad  School  for  Gifted  Children.  After  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  received  his  master's  degree  from 
Juilliard.  His  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  have  included  the  Rondo  Chamber  Or- 
chestra on  its  tour  to  Venezuela;  the  Absolute  Ensemble,  the  Metamorphoses  Orchestra,  and 
Chappaqua  Symphony  in  New  York,  and  the  National  Symphony  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  has  also  been  heard  playing  violin  concertos  of  J.S.  Bach  for  the 
Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company.  Mr.  Velinzon  was  a  prizewinner  in  the  Heida  Hermann  Inter- 
national Competition  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Tibor  Varga  International  Competition 
in  Switzerland.  He  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Recital  Hall  as 
winner  of  the  Artist  International  1996  Young  Artists  Auditions. 

Cathy  Basrak  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  assistant  principal  viola  at  the  start 
of  the  2000-01  season.  A  native  of  the  Chicago  area,  Ms.  Basrak  graduated  from  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  the  spring  of  2000.  She  has  performed  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Brandenburg  Ensemble,  and  Boston's  Metamorphosen  Ensemble,  and  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Basrak  has  won  numerous  awards,  including  grand  prize  in  the  General  Motors/Seventeen 
Magazine  National  Concerto  Competition,  first  prize  in  the  Irving  M.  Klein  International 
String  Competition,  and  second  prize  in  the  International  Music  Competition  of  the  ARD 
in  Munich.  She  recently  made  her  recording  debut  with  a  disc  of  American  Viola  Works"  on 
Cedille  Records. 

Born  in  Canada,  violist  Rebecca  Gitter  began  violin  studies  at  seven  and  viola  studies  when 
she  was  thirteen.  In  May  2001  she  received  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Robert  Vernon,  having  previously  studied  in 
Toronto.  While  at  CIM  she  was  recipient  of  the  Institute's  annual  viola  prize  and  the  Robert 
Vernon  Prize  in  Viola,  and  twice  received  honorable  mention  in  the  school's  concerto  com- 
petition, resulting  in  solo  performances.  Among  other  honors,  she  was  the  2000  recipient  of 
Toronto's  Ben  Steinberg  Jewish  Musical  Legacy  Award  and,  prior  to  her  BSO  appointment, 
was  offered  a  position  in  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  been  a  summer  partici- 
pant with  the  Taos  School  of  Music,  Ravinia's  Steans  Institute  for  Young  Artists,  and  the 
National  Academy  and  National  Youth  Orchestras  of  Canada.  Ms.  Gitter  joined  the  viola 
section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  2001. 

Cellist  Mihailjojatu  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  January  2002.  Mr.  Jojatu 
was  born  in  Romania  and  studied  at  the  Bucharest  Academy  of  Music  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1996.  He  received  his  Conservatory  Diploma  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  1999  and  is  currently  an  Artist  Diploma  candidate  at  Boston  University,  where  he 
studies  with  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin.  At  the  Boston  Conservatory  he  studied  with 
former  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  and  won  the  Aria  Concerto  Competition.  In  1998  and 
1999  he  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Carl  Zeise 
Memorial  Cello  Prize.  Mr.  Jojatu  has  performed  as  guest  soloist  with  the  Radio  Television 
Orchestra  of  Bucharest  and  won  numerous  prizes  in  Romania  for  solo  and  chamber  music 
performance.  He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Boston-based  Triptych  String  Trio.  Before 
joining  the  BSO  he  was  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic  and  also  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 
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Berkshires 


Berger  Funds  proudly  supports 
the  Berkshires  —  America's  cultural  resort. 

The  Berkshires  are  alive  with  the  sound  of  applause  for 

world-class  music,  dance,  theater,  and  art.  Berger  Funds 

applauds  the  region's  exciting  array  of  cultural  experiences. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  part  of  such  a  dynamic  community. 


BERGER 


Freedom  to  Succeed*. 
800.333.1001  •  bergerfunds.com 

BERGER   FINANCIAL  GROUP, 


To  learn  more  about  Berger  Funds,  call  or  visit  our  website  for  a  prospectus  that 
contains  more  complete  information  including  risks,  fees  and  expenses.  Please 
read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Berger  Distributors  LLC 
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Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Friday,  August  9,  at  8:30 
NEEME  JARVI  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 
(cadenzas  by  Joshua  Bell) 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Larghetto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

JOSHUA  BELL 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  5  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 


Week  6 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  ( 1 770- 1 827) 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 

First  performance:  December  23, 1806,  Vienna,  Theater  an  derWien,  Franz  Clement, 
soloist.  First  B SO  performances:  October  1885,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Franz  Kneisel, 
soloist.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  8,  1940,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Albert 
Spalding,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  16,  2000,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond., 
Itzhak  Perlman,  soloist 

The  works  Beethoven  finished  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Violin  Concerto,  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  completed 

rather  rapidly  by  the  composer  following  his  extended  strug- 
gle with  the  original  version  of  Fide/io,  which  had  occupied 
him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The  most  impor- 
tant orchestral  work  Beethoven  had  previously  completed  was 
the  Eroica,  in  which  he  overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a 
forceful  new  musical  language  reflecting  both  his  own  inner 
struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and  also  his  aware- 
ness of  the  political  atmosphere  around  him.  The  next  big 
orchestral  work  to  embody  this  "heroic"  style  would  be  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  which  began  to  germinate  in  1804  but  was 
completed  only  in  1808.  Meanwhile,  a  more  relaxed  sort  of 
expression  began  to  emerge,  incorporating  a  heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  more  broadly 
lyric  element,  and  a  more  spacious  approach  to  musical  architecture.  But  while  they 
share  these  characteristics,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Violin  Concerto,  Fourth 
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Cookware  and  Bakeware, 
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Small  Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery, 

Distinctive  Condiments  and  Spice, 

Handcrafted  Wooden  Bowls, 

Even  Helpful  Advice. 

Special  orders  are  easy, 

And  we  ship  far  or  near, 

We're  Different  Drummer's  Kitchen, 
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L800'375^COOK 
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Symphony,  and  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  do  not  represent  a  unilateral  change  of  direction 
in  Beethoven's  approach  to  music;  rather  they  reflect  the  emergence  of  a  particular  ele- 
ment that  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the 
Fifth  Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two  aspects — lyric  and  heroic — 
of  Beethoven's  musical  expression  are  not  entirely  separable  is  evident  also  in  the  fact 
that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies  appear  in  the  Eroica  sketchbook 
of  1803-04,  and  that  these  two  very  different  symphonies — the  one  strongly  assertive, 
the  other  more  gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed  until  1808,  two  years  after  the 
Violin  Concerto. 

The  prevailing  lyricism  and  restraint  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  doubtless  also 
reflect  the  particular  abilities  of  Franz  Clement,  the  violinist  for  whom  it  was  written. 
More  than  just  a  virtuoso  violinist,  Clement  was  also  an  accomplished  pianist,  score- 
reader,  and  accompanist;  from  1802  until  1811  he  was  conductor  and  concertmaster  of 
Vienna's  Theater  an  der  Wien.  Beethoven  headed  the  autograph  manuscript  with  the 
dedication,  "  Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  direttore  al  Teatro  a 
Vienna  dalL.v.  Bthvn  1806."  It  seems  that  Beethoven  completed  the  concerto  barely  in 
time  for  the  premiere  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  December  23, 1806.  Clement 
reportedly  performed  the  solo  part  at  sight,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  undauntable 
violinist  from  interpolating,  between  the  two  halves  of  the  concerto(l),  a  piece  of  his 
own  played  with  his  instrument  held  upside  down.  It  was  only  later,  however,  that  the 
concerto  began  to  win  its  place  in  the  repertory,  after  the  thirteen-year-old  violin  virtu- 
oso Joseph  Joachim  played  it  in  London  on  May  27, 1844,  with  Felix  Mendelssohn 
conducting.  (Joachim  left  a  set  of  cadenzas  for  the  concerto  that  are  sometimes  still 
heard  today,  but  those  of  another  famous  interpreter,  Fritz  Kreisler,  are  more  frequently 
used.  Joshua  Bell  plays  his  own  cadenzas  in  tonight's  performance.) 

By  all  reports,  Clement's  technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  intonation  no  less 
than  perfect,  but  he  was  most  highly  regarded  for  his  "gracefulness  and  tenderness  of 
expression,"  for  the  "indescribable  delicacy,  neatness,  and  elegance"  of  his  playing,  attrib- 
utes certainly  called  for  in  this  concerto.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Beethoven's  concerto 
is  lacking  in  the  virtuoso  element,  something  we  may  claim  to  hear  more  readily  in,  say, 
the  later-nineteenth-century  violin  concertos  by  Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky,  both  of  which 
have  more  virtuosity  written  into  the  notes  on  the  page,  and  which  may  seem  bigger  or 
grander  simply  because  of  their  more  romantically  extrovert  musical  language.  In  fact, 
an  inferior  violinist  will  get  by  less  readily  in  the  Beethoven  concerto  than  in  any  of  the 
later  ones:  the  most  significant  demand  this  piece  places  upon  the  performer  is  the  need 
for  utmost  musicality  of  expression,  virtuosity  of  a  special,  absolutely  crucial  sort. 

An  appreciation  of  the  first  movement's  length,  flow,  and  musical  argument  is  tied  to 
an  awareness  of  the  individual  thematic  materials.  It  begins  with  one  of  the  most  novel 
strokes  in  all  of  music:  four  isolated  quarter-notes  on  the  drum  usher  in  the  opening 
theme,  the  first  phrase  sounding  dolce  in  the  winds  and  offering  as  much  melody  in  the 
space  of  eight  measures  as  one  might  wish.  The  length  of  the  movement  grows  from  its 
duality  of  character:  on  the  one  hand  we  have  those  rhythmic  drumbeats,  which  provide 
a  sense  of  pulse  and  of  an  occasionally  martial  atmosphere,  on  the  other  the  tuneful, 
melodic  flow  of  the  thematic  ideas,  against  which  the  drumbeat  figure  can  stand  in  dark 
relief. 

The  slow  movement,  in  which  flute  and  trumpets  are  silent,  is  a  contemplative  set  of 
variations  on  an  almost  motionless  theme  first  stated  by  muted  strings.  The  solo  violin- 
ist adds  tender  commentary  in  the  first  variation  (the  theme  beginning  in  the  horns,  then 
taken  by  the  clarinet),  and  then  in  the  second,  with  the  theme  entrusted  to  solo  bas- 
soon. Now  the  strings  have  a  restatement,  with  punctuation  from  the  winds,  and  then 
the  soloist  reenters  to  reflect  upon  and  reinterpret  what  has  been  heard,  the  solo  violin's 
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full-  and  upper-registral  tone  sounding  brightly  over  the  orchestral  string  accompani- 
ment. Yet  another  variation  is  shared  by  soloist  and  plucked  strings,  but  when  the  horns 
suggest  still  another  beginning,  the  strings,  now  unmuted  and  forte,  refute  the  notion. 
The  soloist  responds  with  a  trill  and  improvises  a  bridge  into  the  closing  rondo. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  music  of  this  finale  is  mainly  down-to-earth  and  humorous; 
among  its  happy  touches  are  the  outdoorsy  fanfares  that  connect  the  two  main  themes 
and,  just  before  the  return  of  these  fanfares  later  in  the  movement,  the  only  pizzicato 
notes  asked  of  the  soloist  in  the  course  of  the  entire  concerto.  These  fanfares  also  serve 
energetically  to  introduce  the  cadenza,  after  which  another  extended  trill  brings  in  a 
quiet  restatement  of  the  rondo  theme  in  an  extraordinarily  distant  key  (A-flat)  and  then 
the  brilliant  and  boisterous  final  pages,  the  solo  violinist  keeping  pace  with  the  orchestra 
to  the  very  end. 

—Marc  Mandel 


Dmitri  Shostakovich  (1906-1975) 
Symphony  No.  5  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

First  performance:  November  21,  1937,  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  Yevgeny  Mravinsky 
cond.  First  BSO performances:  January  1939,  Richard  Burgin  cond.  First  Tang/ewood per- 
formance: August  2,  1941,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood  performance: 
July  29,  2001,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond. 

Dmitri  Shostakovich's  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  called  many  things,  not  all  of  them 
accurate:  "a  Soviet  artist's  creative  reply  to  just  criticism,"  an  "optimistic  tragedy,"  "a  mas- 
terpiece of  socialist  realism."  Completed  during  one  of  the  most  terrifying,  uncertain 
periods  in  Soviet  history,  when  dictator  Joseph  Stalin  was  supervising  the  arrest,  impris- 
onment, and  often  execution  of  thousands  of  prominent  fig- 
ures, the  Fifth  Symphony  literally  saved  Shostakovich's  neck. 
Its  triumph  established  Shostakovich  as  the  leading  Soviet 
composer,  a  position  he  occupied,  with  numerous  ups  and 
downs,  until  his  death. 

Given  its  cultural  and  political  significance,  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony's conservative  and  "classical"  personality  is  ironic  and 
strange.  Symphonies  No.  2  (To  October,  1927)  and  No.  3  (First 
of  May,  1929)  are  sprawling  and  programmatic,  scored  for 
gargantuan  forces  and  featuring  concluding  choruses  set  to 
jingoistic  political  verses.  The  Fourth  Symphony  (1935-36), 
which  Shostakovich  once  called  "a  sort  of  credo  of  my  work  as  an  artist,"  indulges  in 
what  he  later  described  as  "grandiosomania,"  and  is  rivaled  in  length,  instrumentation, 
and  scale  only  by  the  Seventh  (Leningrad). 

Just  as  Shostakovich  was  finishing  the  Fourth,  a  scathing  attack  on  his  opera  Lady 
Macbeth  of  the  Mtsensk  District  was  published  in  the  official  Communist  Party  newspa- 
per Pravda.  First  performed  in  1934,  Lady  Macbeth  had  been  a  huge  hit  with  audiences 
in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  and  had  already  been  staged  abroad.  But  Stalin  and  his  cul- 
tural "advisers"  decided  that  the  opera's  overt  sexuality,  raw  language,  slapstick  irrever- 
ence, and  dissonant  musical  style  were  inappropriate.  It  was  banned  from  Soviet  the- 
aters, and  Shostakovich's  future  suddenly  looked  terribly  uncertain.  A  casualty  of  this 
fallout  was  the  Fourth  Symphony,  withdrawn  after  a  few  rehearsals  under  pressure  from 
local  bureaucrats — perhaps  because  of  its  depressing,  funeral-march  Largo,  so  out  of  line 
with  the  official  Social  Realist  optimism.  When  he  started  work  on  the  Fifth  Symphony 
in  April  1937,  Shostakovich  was  all  too  aware  how  much  was  on  the  line:  "I  have  tried 
in  my  Fifth  Symphony  to  show  the  Soviet  listener  that  I  have  taken  a  turn  towards 
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greater  accessibility,  towards  greater  simplicity."  Yet  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  cheap- 
ening his  talent  and  integrity  by  creating  music  that  pandered  to  the  Party's  demands. 

Shostakovich  got  the  music  down  on  paper  quickly  once  the  preparatory  work  had 
been  done  in  his  head,  writing  the  third-movement  Largo,  the  symphony's  emotional 
and  dramatic  center,  in  a  mere  three  days.  "My  new  work  could  be  called  a  lyrical-heroic 
symphony. ...  I  aimed  to  show  how — through  a  series  of  tragic  conflicts  and  great  inner 
spiritual  struggle — optimism  is  affirmed  as  a  world  view.  The  subject  of  my  symphony 
is  the  genesis  of  the  individual.  I  placed  man  and  all  his  sufferings  at  the  center."  One 
wonders  how  much  of  that  was  merely  intended  to  placate  Soviet  officialdom. 

Yet  the  Fifth"  Symphony  is  clearly  more  "accessible"  in  certain  ways,  adhering  rela- 
tively closely  to  classical  symphonic  form  and  built  on  a  base  of  tonal  harmony.  It  is 
spiritually  indebted  to  Tchaikovsky  and  Beethoven.  There  is  the  same  contrast  between 
two  emotional  worlds  drawn  in  Tchaikovsky:  the  implacable  world  of  fate  in  conflict 
with  the  subjective  world  of  human  experience  and  limitation.  Like  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth 
and  Fifth  symphonies,  Shostakovich's  Fifth  concludes  after  long  passages  of  soul-search- 
ing and  doubt  with  an  upbeat,  even  militaristic  finale.  A  kinship  with  Beethoven  appears 
in  the  Fifth  Symphony's  opening  bars,  in  the  "motto"  theme  that  jumps  portentously 
from  D  to  B-flat  and  down  to  A.  What  these  opening  bars  bring  most  obviously  to  mind 
are  the  opening  bars  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  the  open- 
ing motto  theme  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  5.  And  Beethoven  was  a  musical  and 
political  model  long  admired  both  by  Shostakovich  and  by  the  keepers  of  Soviet  culture. 

The  first  movement's  motto  theme  contrasts  sharply  with  two  more  lyrical  themes, 
the  first  somewhat  uncertain  and  nervous,  the  second  serene  and  free  of  conflict.  The 
second-movement  scherzo  shows  us  the  composer's  familiar  sarcastic,  ironic  side,  but 
the  symphony's  prevailing  mood  is  serious  and  reflective,  as  the  length  and  emotional 
intensity  of  the  third-movement  Largo  make  clear.  It  isn't  easy  to  write  music  to  follow 
such  an  exquisite  confession  of  grief  and  suffering,  and  the  finale  has  always  been  the 
most  controversial  movement.  Outwardly,  its  spirit  of  celebration  can  seem  forced,  but 
Shostakovich  included  a  hidden  subversive  message  underneath  all  those  blaring  trum- 
pets and  rattling  drums.  It  is  a  musical  quotation  from  the  setting  of  a  poem  ("Rebirth") 
by  Alexander  Pushkin  which  Shostakovich  had  composed  a  few  months  earlier,  one  of 
the  Four  Pushkin  Romances,  Opus  46.  The  finale's  initial  march  theme  takes  its  contour 
from  the  four  notes  setting  the  first  three  words  of  the  poem,  dealing  with  the  struggle 
between  genius  and  mediocrity  in  art.  Here,  the  struggle  ends  with  the  artist  triumphant 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 
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over  his  persecutors.  At  the  time,  these  Romances  were  unpublished  and  unknown,  so 
the  reference  was  intended  for  Shostakovich  alone — and,  perhaps,  for  future  generations. 
The  public  reaction  to  the  premiere  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  Leningrad  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1937,  was  ecstatic,  and  has  gone  down  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  Soviet  culture.  The  concert  also  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  associa- 
tion between  Shostakovich  and  the  young  conductor,  Yevgeny  Mravinsky.  While  the 
Party  cultural  bureaucrats  were  made  uneasy  by  the  display  of  enthusiasm  for  Shostako- 
vich, in  the  end  they  accepted  the  public  verdict.  With  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Shostakovich 
resurrected  his  fortunes,  narrowly  escaping  the  catastrophe  that  struck  down  numerous 
friends  and  colleagues  at  the  end  of  the  1930s.  But  it  was  hardly  the  last  time  that  Shos- 
takovich would  feel  like  a  hunted  man. 

— Harlow  Robinson 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Neemejarvi 

Neeme  Jarvi  is  music  director  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  princi- 
pal conductor  of  the  Gothenburg  Symphony  Orchestra  (National  Orches- 
tra of  Sweden)  since  1982,  first  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Japan 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  conductor  laureate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
National  Orchestra.  He  was  born  in  Tallinn,  Estonia,  and  is  one  of  today's 
busiest  conductors,  making  frequent  guest  appearances  with  the  major 
orchestras  and  opera  houses  of  the  world.  Mr.  Jarvi's  engagements  around 
the  globe  have  included  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Royal  Concertgebouw, 
Philharmonia,  Czech  Philharmonic,  Zurich  Tonhalle  Orchestra,  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  Orchestre  National  de  France,  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  WDR 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  major  orchestras  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  in  Australia.  In  the  United  States  he  appears  annually  with  major 
orchestras  including  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, and  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Operatic  performances  have  included  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  Opera  de  Paris-Bastille,  and  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  directs  a  conductors'  master  class  in  Parnu,  Estonia,  for  two  weeks  each  July.  In  1998, 
Neeme  Jarvi  led  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  on  a  highly  successful  tour  of  eight  Euro- 
pean countries,  to  banner  reviews  from  the  international  press.  The  tour  featured  performances 
in  London,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Budapest  and  concluded  in  the  Estonian  capital  of 
Tallinn.  Mr.  Jarvi  has  amassed  a  distinguished  recorded  repertoire  that  includes  over  350 
discs  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Chandos,  BIS,  Orfeo,  EMI,  and  BMG  labels,  as  well 
as  on  the  DSO's  independent  label.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  operas,  he  has  recorded  com- 
plete symphony  cycles  of  Wilhelm  Stenhammar  and  Hugo  Alfven;  Niels  Gade  and  Carl  Niel- 
sen; Jean  Sibelius,  Johannes  Brahms,  and  Franz  Schmidt;  Bohuslav  Martinu  and  Antonin 
Dvorak;  Estonian  composers  Arvo  Part  and  Eduard  Tubin;  Glazunov,  Prokofiev,  and  Shosta- 
kovich, and  many  others.  Around  the  globe,  many  accolades  and  awards  have  been  bestowed 
upon  Neeme  Jarvi.  In  Estonia,  these  include  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  Music  Academy 
of  Estonia  in  Tallinn,  and  the  Order  of  the  National  Coat  of  Arms  from  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia,  Mr.  Lennart  Meri.  The  mayor  of  Tallinn  presented  Mr.  Jarvi  with  the 
city's  first-ever  ceremonial  sash  and  coat  of  arms  insignia,  and  he  has  been  named  one  of  the 
"Estonians  of  the  Century."  Neemejarvi  holds  an  honorary  doctorate  of  Humane  Letters 
from  Detroit's  Wayne  State  University,  as  well  as  honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  University  of  Michigan;  and  Com- 
mander of  the  North  Star  Order  from  King  Karl  GustavXVI  of  Sweden.  Neemejarvi  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1981  and  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August  1986.  His 
most  recent  appearance  with  the  orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1996. 
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Joshua  Bell 

Joshua  Bell  came  to  national  attention  at  age  fourteen  when  he  made  his 
highly  acclaimed  orchestral  debut  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  followed  by  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut,  an  Avery  Fisher  Career 
Grant,  and  a  major  recording  contract.  Raised  in  Bloomington,  Joshua 
Bell  became  serious  about  the  violin  by  age  twelve,  when  renowned  violin- 
ist and  pedagogue  Josef  Gingold  became  his  teacher  and  mentor.  Mr.  Bell's 
2001-02  season  began  with  a  New  York  Philharmonic  concert  in  Central 
Park.  The  concert  was  recorded  for  a  PBS  "Great  Performances"  broadcast 
that  has  received  a  2002  Emmy  nomination.  Other  appearances  included  the  Aspen  Festival, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Recital  appearances  with  pianist 
Simon  Mulligan  included  New  York's  Avery  Fisher  Hall  and  London's  Wigmore  Hall.  Euro- 
pean highlights  included  tours  with  the  Mahler  Chamber  Orchestra  and  National  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Bell's  latest  recordings  for  Sony  Classical  are  the  James  Horner  soundtrack  for 
the  film  Iris,  and  the  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  violin  concertos  with  the  Camerata  Aca- 
demica  of  Salzburg  and  Sir  Roger  Norrington.  His  2001  Sony  Classical  CD,  "Bernstein:  West 
Side  Story  Suite,"  with  David  Zinman  conducting  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  celebrates 
the  music  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  With  arranger  William  D.  Brohn,  Mr.  Bell  was  intimately 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  Suite,  for  which  he  wrote  his  own  cadenzas,  as  he  has  for 
many  violin  concertos  he  has  recorded.  Mr.  Bell  also  collaborated  on  Wynton  Marsalis's 
Grammy-winning  spoken  word  children's  album  "Listen  to  the  Storyteller"  and  has  received 
Grammy  nominations  for  "Gershwin  Fantasy"  (derived  from  Porgy  and  Bess)  and  "Short  Trip 
Home,"  a  collaboration  with  Edgar  Meyer,  Sam  Bush,  and  Mike  Marshall  that  fuses  blue- 
grass  and  classical  styles.  His  recording  of  the  Sibelius  and  Goldmark  violin  concertos  with 
Esa-Pekka  Salonen  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  captured  the  Echo  Klassik  Award. 
Mr.  Bell  was  responsible  for  all  violin  sound  for  the  soundtrack  to  the  movie  The  Red  Violin, 
the  Academy  Award-winning  score  of  which  was  composed  by  John  Corigliano.  Mr.  Bell's 
London/Decca  recordings  include  the  Prokofiev  concertos,  Kreisler  works  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  the  Barber  and  Walton  violin  concertos.  Mr.  Bell  initiated  an  annual  series  of 
chamber  music  concerts  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall  in  1997  and  was  invited  by  the  Audi- 
torium du  Louvre  to  bring  the  series  to  Paris.  He  regularly  collaborates  with  such  artists  as 
Pamela  Frank,  Steven  Isserlis,  Edgar  Meyer,  and  Olli  Mustonen.  In  addition  to  his  frequent 
appearances  on  television,  he  has  been  featured  on  National  Public  Radio  and  profiled  in 
numerous  publications.  Mr.  Bell  holds  an  Artist  Diploma  from  Indiana  University.  In  1998 
he  began  teaching  master  classes  at  London's  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed adjunct  professor  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Media  Lab,  where  he 
is  helping  to  develop  a  new  generation  of  high-tech  instruments  and  toys.  A  New  York  City 
resident,  he  performs  on  the  1713  Stradivarius  "Gibson  ex  Huberman."  Joshua  Bell  has  ap- 
peared annually  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood  since  his  BSO  debut 
here  in  1989,  appearing  most  recently  as  soloist  in  Bernstein's  Serenade  last  summer. 
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"A  disturbing 
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— Esquire 
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Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  8:30 
OSMO  VANSKA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 

Scene  and  aria,  "Ah!  perfido,"  Opus  65 
KARITA  MATTILA,  soprano 
Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  34. 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


SIBELIUS 


Luonnotar,  Tone  poem,  Opus  70,  for  soprano 
and  orchestra 

KARITA  MATTILA 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  38. 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  82 

Tempo  molto  moderato — Allegro  moderato 

(ma  poco  a  poco  stretto) 
Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto — Misterioso — 

Largamente  assai 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

First  performance:  February  27,  1814,  Vienna,  Beethoven  cond.  First  B SO  performances: 
February  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tang/ewood performance:  August  5,  1947, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance:  July  6,  2001,  Seiji  Ozawa 
cond. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Beethoven  was  seeking  relief  from  chronic  digestive  prob- 
lems: at  doctor's  orders,  he  traveled  from  Teplitz  to  Karlsbad,  then,  after  a  brief  stay  at 
Franzensbad,  back  to  Teplitz,  where  he  had  a  passing  affair  with  Amalie  Sebald.  From 
W.-£M~  B^   there  he  journeyed  to  Linz,  where  he  lodged  with  his  brother 

Johann  and  where  one  of  his  principal  concerns  was  to  break 
up  Johann's  relationship  with  Therese  Obermeyer,  the  sister- 
in-law  of  a  doctor  renting  space  in  Johann's  house.  Therese 
had  been  employed  by  Johann  as  a  housekeeper  but  the  rela- 
tionship became  much  more  personal.  She  already  had  an  ille- 
gitimate daughter  and  supposedly  had  had  a  number  of  lovers. 
But  Johann's  reaction  to  his  brother's  meddling  was,  of  course, 
to  marry  the  woman,  and  when  things  became  difficult  for  the 
couple  in  later  years,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  blame  brother  Lud- 
wig for  the  unhappy  circumstances. 
But  Beethoven  was  occupied  with  composing,  too,  and  it  was  at  Linz,  while  staying 
at  Johann's  house,  that  he  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony;  the  autograph  bears  the 
inscription  "Linz,  October  1812."  Just  as  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  are 
paired  with  respect  to  genesis  and  early  performance  history — they  were  premiered  at 
a  single  concert,  on  December  22, 1808 — likewise  were  the  composer's  Seventh  and 
Eighth  symphonies  linked  together.  The  Seventh  was  completed  just  four  months  be- 
fore the  Eighth  and  was  first  played  on  December  8, 1813.  The  Eighth  was  introduced 
on  February  27, 1814,  at  a  Sunday  concert  in  Vienna  that  also  included  the  Seventh 
Symphony,  Beethoven's  Battle  Symphony  {Wellingtons  Victory),  and  a  vocal  trio  reworked 
by  Beethoven  from  a  piece  he  had  actually  composed  ten  years  earlier  (even  though  he 
had  promised  a  new  trio  as  well  as  a  new  symphony  for  the  occasion).  Needless  to  say, 
the  new  Eighth  Symphony  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  larger  Seventh,  which 
opened  the  concert,  but  the  real  hit  of  the  event  was  Wellingtons  Victory,  whose  "battle" 
section  was  encored.  Regarding  the  Eighth's  relatively  cool  reception,  the  reviewer  for 
Vienna's  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  observed  that  "the  cause  of  this  was  not  in  its  weaker 
or  lesser  artistic  workmanship. .  .but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  symphony  to 
follow  the  one  in  A  major  [the  Seventh],  and  partly  in  the  satiety  that  followed  the  en- 
joyment of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excellent,  whereby  natural  apathy  was  the 
result."  As  reported  by  his  biographer  Thayer,  Beethoven's  rather  peeved  explanation  for 
the  Eighth's  lack  of  immediate  success  was  "because  it  is  so  much  better  than  the  other 
[the  Seventh],"  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Eighth  has  still  not  attained  the  recognition 
it  deserves:  it  is  perhaps  the  least  performed  of  all  the  composer's  symphonies  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  Second. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  articulated  the  reason  for 

this  situation,  citing,  in  the  main,  "the  overflowing  fun  and  realism  of  the  music Not 

only  is  every  movement  pervaded  by  humour,  but  each  has  some  special  stroke  of  bois- 
terous merriment,  which  to  those  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  dignified  move- 
ments of  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  or  the  Number  Seven,  may  have  made  it  difficult  to 
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believe  that  the  composer  was  in  earnest  and  that  his  composition  was  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously." Likewise,  Philip  Hale  points  to  the  Eighth  as  the  product  of  a  composer  "in 
reckless  mood,  delighting  in  abrupt  contrasts. .  .characterized  by  mad  jollity,  and  a  play- 
fulness that  at  times  approaches  buffoonery"  Beethoven's  own  word  for  this  was  "auf- 
gekndpft"  "unbuttoned,"  and  this  is  the  term  commentators  have  seized  upon  to  charac- 
terize this  symphonic  product  of  his  cheerful  nature. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  contrasts  a  bright  but  forceful  idea 
with  a  waltzlike  second  theme  of  comic  bent.  There  is  constant  alternation  of  bright  and 
dark,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  sforzato  accents  and  rhythmic  drive  so  typical  of  Bee- 
thoven; the  end  of  the  development  virtually  barrels  into  the  recapitulation.  The  second 
movement,  marked  Allegretto  scherzando,  suggests  in  its  sixteenth-note  staccato  ac- 
companiment the  ticking  of  a  metronome;  the  main  tune  may  have  been  based  upon, 
or  given  rise  to,  a  canon  Beethoven  contrived  in  honor  of  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel, 
Vienna's  "Court  Mechanician"  and  inventor  of  the  "musical  chronometer."  The  playful 
character  of  this  brief  movement  resides  in  its  overlaying  of  trills,  accents,  and  sudden 
fortissimo  tremolos. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  "Tempo  di  Menuetto"  but  actually  parodies  the 
courtly  minuet  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  original  trumpet-and-drums  reinforcement 
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A  Slightly  Irreverent  Guide  to 

Classical  Music  and 

Concert  Hall  Conduct 

by  Valerie  Cruice 

Ever  been  so  inspired  by  the  sheer 
power  of  live  classical  music  that  you 
clapped  with  wild  abandon  —  at  the 
wrong  time?  Here  is  a  lighthearted 
guide  to  the  proper  timing  of  applause 
and  to  concert-hall  and  opera-house 
etiquette.  The  author  takes  the  reader 
on  a  humorous  tour  through  music 
history  complete  with  quizzes,  a  guide 
to  composing  20th  century  music,  and 
gossipy  tidbits  about  various 
composers. 
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MainStage 


June  19  -July  13 

South  Pacific 

Music  by  Richard  Rodgers 

Lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II 

Book  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  Et  Joshua  Logan 

Adapted  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel 
Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  by  James  A.  Miehener 

Choreographed  by  Tony  Parise 
Directed  byJulianne  Boyd 

July  17  -  August  3 

Black  Sheep 

By  Lee  Blessing  •  Directed  by  Daniel  Fish 
August  7-24 

Falsettos 

Book  by  William  Finn  6t  James  Lapine 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  William  Finn 

Directed  by  Rob  Ruggiero 


barrington  stage  company 
Julianne  Boyd,  Artistic  Director 

413  528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 
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of  the  downbeat — and  note  that  the  opening  two  notes  of  the  movement  constitute  an 
upbeat — is  displaced  during  the  course  of  the  minuet,  and  the  dolce  horn  melody  of  the 
Trio  is  offset  by  a  scampering  cello  accompaniment  that  suggests  a  quite  different  sort 
of  character.  The  Allegro  vivace  finale  moves  like  the  wind:  the  triplets  that  form  the 
upbeat  to  the  main  idea  and  pervade  the  accompaniment  are  barely  distinguishable  to 
the  ear.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  are  fits  and  starts,  juxtapositions  of  pianissimo 
and  fortissimo (,  with  bouncing  octaves  in  bassoon  and  timpani  contributing  to  the  fun. 
So  much  energy  is  accumulated  along  the  way  that,  to  wind  things  up,  Beethoven  writes 
a  coda  as  long  as  the  entire  main  part  of  the  movement,  and,  at  the  end,  we  can  almost 
imagine  him  grabbing  us  by  the  shoulders,  shaking  us  hard,  and  laughing. 

—Marc  Mandel 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Scene  and  aria,  "Ah!  perfido,"  Opus  65 

First  performance:  November  21,  1796,  Leipzig,  Josefa  Dusek,  soloist.  First  B  SO  per- 
formances: January  1883,  Georg  Henschel  cond.,  Katherine  van  Arnhem,  soloist.  First 
Tanglewood performance:  August  29,  1982,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Hildegard  Behrens,  solo- 
ist. Only  other  Tanglewood  performance:  August  16,  1996,  Christoph  Eschenbach  cond., 
Carol  Vaness,  soloist. 

Ah! perfido  was  the  second  number  at  Beethoven's  famous  Akademie  on  December  22, 
1808,  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  (whose  heating  system  had  broken  down),  a  mara- 
thon event  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies  (with  their  numbers  reversed) 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy  were  given  their  first  performances,  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
was  given  its  first  public  hearing,  three  movements  of  the  C  major  Mass  were  sung  in 


Editor's  Favorites  2002  -  Yankee  Magazine's  Travel  Guide  to  New  England 


nghuysen  Morris 

House  &  Studio 

Throughout  this  uniquely  designed 

house  and  studio  are  works  by  Suzy 

Frelinghuysen  and  George  LK.  Morris, 

as  well  as  works  by  their  colleagues 

and  contemporaries,  including 

Picasso,  Braque,  Leger  and  Gris, 

displayed  just  as  they  were  during 

the  artists'  lifetimes. 

Our  season  runs  July  through  October. 

Open  Thursday  through  Sunday. 

Hourly  guided  tours:  10am  to  3pm 

The  House  and  Studio  is  minutes 
from  Tanglewood's  main  gate. 

92  Hawthorne  Street,  Lenox.  MA  01240 
Tel:  413.637,0166    www.frelinghuysen.org 


...she  paints 
when  she 
sings  &  she 
sings  when 
she  paints. 

Michel  Seuphor 
"Paris-New  York" 
1951 


Bordering       Tanglewood 
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Vienna  for  the  first  time,  and  at  which  Beethoven  offered  an  improvisation  at  the  piano 
that  was  almost  certainly  the  basis  for  his  wild  and  wonderful  Fantasy,  Opus  77. 

Everything  on  that  program  was  billed  as  being  "entirely  new";  truth  in  advertising 
was  not  an  issue  with  Beethoven  or  the  management  of  the  theater.  Ah! perjido  was  new 

to  Vienna,  but  it  was  more  than  twelve  years  old,  which  makes 
it  a  work  slightly  later  than  the  Opus  2  piano  sonatas  and  the 
first  version  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (actually  an  earlier 
work  than  No.  1).  About  the  deceptively  high  opus  number: 
the  work  was  published  in  1805  without  any  at  all,  subse- 
quendy  listed  as  Opus  46  and  Opus  48  by  various  publishers, 
and  first  catalogued  as  Opus  65,  a  number  that  for  some  rea- 
son had  been  left  unassigned,  in  1819  by  the  Viennese  pub- 
lisher Artaria. 

Beethoven  dedicated  Ah! perjido  to  Countess  Josephine  von 
Clary  Clam-Gallas,  a  gifted  singer  and  mandolinist,  although 
there  is  no  record  of  her  ever  having  sung  it  in  concert.  Josefa  Dusek,  who  actually 
introduced  the  work,  was  a  soprano  admired  both  for  dramatic  intensity  and  technical 
brilliance,  and  thus  perfectly  suited  to  the  task.  She  had  been  a  dear  friend  of  Mozart's, 
who  wrote  two  of  his  most  demanding  concert  arias  for  her.*  The  text  for  the  recitative 
is  taken  from  Achille  in  Sciro  by  Pietro  Metastasio,  the  most  famous  opera  librettist  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century;  about  a  dozen  composers  had  used  this  particular  book. 
We  don't  know  who  wrote  the  words  for  the  aria,  with  its  primitive  moon-June  rhymes. 
In  Ah!  perjido,  Beethoven,  having  profited  from  his  study  of  Don  Giovanni  and  the  operas 
of  Gluck,  gave  many  a  grateful  dramatic  soprano  a  superb  occasion  for  the  display  of 
rage  and  pity,  of  voice,  and  of  impeccable  technique. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


''Beethoven  hoped  to  get  Anna  Milder  (later  Anna  Milder- Hauptmann),  who  had  been  his 
Leonore  in  the  1805  and  1806  productions  of  Fidelio,  as  she  would  be  again  in  1814,  to  sing 
Ah! perjido  at  the  Vienna  premiere,  but  because  of  a  quarrel,  apparently  provoked  by  Beetho- 
ven, she  withdrew  from  the  engagement.  She  was  replaced,  not  satisfactorily,  by  Josephine 
Killitschgy,  just  seventeen  and  without  any  professional  experience. 


BEETHOVEN  "Ah!  perfido,"  Scene  and  aria,  Opus  65 

(RECITATIVE) 

Ah!  perfido,  spergiuro,  barbaro  traditor, 

tu  parti? 
E  son  questi  gl'ultimi  tuoi  congedi? 
Ove  s'intese  tirannia  piu  crudele? 


Va,  scellerato,  va!  pur  fuggi  da  me,  l'ira 

de  numi  non  fuggerai. 
Se  v'e  giustizia  in  ciel,  se  v'e  pieta, 

congiureranno  a  gara  tutti  a  punirti! 


Perfidious,  perjured,  barbarous  traitor, 

do  you  desert  me? 
Is  this  your  last  farewell? 
Where  has  there  been  such  cruel 

tyranny? 
Go,  wretched  creature!  Flee  from  me — 

you'll  not  escape  the  gods'  anger. 
If  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  if  there  is 

Pity 
they  will  vie  with  one  another  to  punish 

you! 
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Ombra  seguace!  Presente,  ovunque  vai, 

vedro  le  mie  vendette. 
Io  gia  godo  immaginando,  i  fiilmini  ti 

veggo  gia  balenar  d'intorno. 
Ah  no!  ah  no!  fermate,  vindici  Dei! 

Risparmiate  quel  cor,  ferite  il  mio! 
S'ei  non  e  piu  qual  era,  son'io  qual  fui. 

Per  lui  vivea,  voglio  morir  per  lui! 

(ARIA) 

Per  pieta,  non  dirmi,  addio, 
di  te  priva,  che  faro? 
Tu  lo  sai,  bell'idol  mio, 
io  d'affanno  moriro. 

Ah  crudel!  tu  vuoi  ch'io  mora! 
tu  non  hai  pieta  di  me? 
Perche  rendi  a  chi  t'adora 

cosi  barbara  merce? 

Dite  voi,  se  in  tanto  affanno 
non  son  degna  di  pieta? 


As  a  pursuing  shadow,  wherever  you  go, 

I  shall  see  my  vengeance. 

I  rejoice  already  imagining  it;  I  see 

the  lightning  strike  around  you. 
Ah  no,  no!  Stop,  avenging  gods! 
Spare  that  heart;  strike  mine! 
If  he  is  no  longer  what  he  was,  I  am 

still  what  I  was. 
I  lived  for  him;  now  I  want  to  die  for 

him. 

For  pity's  sake,  do  not  say  farewell. 
Deprived  of  you,  what  shall  I  do? 
You  know,  my  fair  idol, 
that  I  shall  die  of  grief. 

Ah,  cruel  one,  you  wish  my  death 

You  have  no  pity  on  me? 

Why  do  you  return,  to  one  who  adores 

you, 
such  barbarous  thanks? 

Say,  o  gods,  if  in  such  anguish 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  pity. 


Jean  Sibelius  (1865-1957) 

Luonnotar,  Tone  poem,  Opus  70,  for  soprano  and  orchestra 

First  performance:  September  10,  1913,  Gloucester  Festival,  Aino  Ackte,  soloist.  This  is 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  "Luonnotar." 

Sibelius  took  inspiration  for  his  music  from  several  sources,  among  them  nature  in 
general;  the  elemental  landscape  of  his  native  Finland;  and  the  Kalevala,  the  so-called 
"Finnish  national  epic"  that  enshrines  his  country's  lore  and  mythology.  His  earliest 
piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops.  Years  later,  as  he  observed  in 
his  diaries,  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his  country  estate  at  Jarvenpaa  helped  distract 
him  from  the  atrocities  of  the  civil  war  that  ravaged  Finland  in  the  final  phase  of  its 

struggle  against  Russia  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  And  when 
his  biographer  Bengt  de  Torne  mentioned  to  him  "the  impres- 
sion which  always  takes  hold. .  .when  returning  to  Finland 
across  the  Baltic. .  .low,  reddish  granite  rocks  emerging  from 
the  pale  blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty. . . 
this  landscape  [that]  many  centuries  ago  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Vikings,"  Sibelius  responded  eagerly,  his  eyes  flashing:  "Yes, 
and  when  we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we  are  able 
to  treat  the  orchestra  as  we  do!" 

The  Kalevala  is  a  conflation  of  Finnish  folk  tales,  lyrics, 
narrative,  and  magic  charms  that  was  actually  compiled  in 
1835  after  extensive  field  research  by  Elias  Lonnrot  and  then  expanded  to  twice  its 
original  length  fourteen  years  later  by  Lonnrot  and  David  Europaeus.  The  Kalevala 
served  Sibelius  well  on  numerous  occasions.  It  was  with  the  premiere  in  Helsinki  on 
April  28,  1892,  of  his  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra — a  seventy-five- 
minute  "symphonic  poem"  based  on  the  exploits  of  Kullervo,  one  of  the  Kalevalds  four 
main  heroes — that  the  twenty-six-year-old  composer  secured  his  reputation  in  his  native 
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Each  summer  Days  in  the  Arts 
(DARTS)  gives  nearly  400  students 
from  diverse  backgrounds  the  chance 
to  spend  a  week  in  the  Berkshires 
immersed  in  the  arts.  Open  to  middle 
school  students,  DARTS  helps  children 
explore  the  many  ways  the  arts  can 
enrich  their  lives.  DARTS  participants 
select  a  subject  for  intensive  study  and 

may  spend 
the  morning 
painting  or 
sculpting, 
dancing  in 
a  studio, 
singing  with 
a  choral  group,  or  rehearsing  with  an 
instrumental  ensemble.  In  the  after- 
noons they  visit  Berkshire  cultural 
organizations  such  as  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow,  the  Norman  Rockwell 
Museum,  or  Shakespeare  &  Co. 
Individual,  corporate,  and  foundation 
support  is  essential  to  the  continuation 
and  success  of  Days  in  the  Arts.  For 
more  information  about  contributing 
to  DARTS,  contact  J.  Carey 
Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development, 
at  Tanglewood,  at  413-637-5260.  For 
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land.  His  Four  Legends  from  the  'Kalevala"  (composed  1893-96,  including  most  famously 
The  Swan  ofTuonela),  a  set  of  four  symphonic  poems  for  orchestra  alone,  were  inspired 
by  the  exploits  of  another  Kalevala  hero,  Lemminkainen,  as  was  the  "symphonic  fanta- 
sia" for  orchestra,  Pohjolas  Daughter  (1906).  (The  Kalevalds  other  two  main  heroes  are 
Vainamoinen,  of  whom  more  below,  and  Ilmarinen.) 

Unlike  these  other  works,  Luonnotar,  Sibelius's  extraordinary  tone  poem  for  orchestra 
and  soprano,  is  based  not  on  heroic  exploits,  but  on  the  creation  myth  as  recounted  in 
the  Kalevala  s  first  canto.  Sibelius  wrote  this  work  for  the  Finnish  soprano  Aino  Ackte 
(1876-1944),  who  sang  at  the  Met,  the  Paris  Opera,  and  Covent  Garden  (and  who,  in- 
cidentally, between  1912  and  1916,  was  the  first  to  oversee  the  staging  of  operas  at  what 
is  now  the  site  of  the  modern  Savonlinna  Opera  Festival  some  200  miles  from  Helsinki). 
In  1911,  Sibelius  canceled  a  planned  concert  tour  in  Germany  with  the  soprano;  for 
that  tour  he  had  promised  to  write,  at  her  urging,  a  new  orchestral  song  based  on  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  The  Raven,  which  he  was  to  have  conducted  along  with  other  works  of  his 
own.  (Some  of  the  music  conceived  for  that  unfinished  project  ended  up  in  his  Fourth 
Symphony,  work  on  which  was  one  reason  he  ultimately  canceled  the  tour,  another  be- 
ing his  pique  at  the  soprano's  promotional  campaign  for  the  tour,  which  he  viewed  as 
too  self-centered  on  her  part.)  As  a  result,  in  1913,  when  Ackte  requested  from  him  a 
new  work  for  soprano  and  orchestra  that  she  could  pair  on  programs  with  the  final 
scene  from  Strauss's  Salome,  he  effectively  "owed"  her.  He  began  sketching  Luonnotar  in 
mid-July  and  by  mid- August  sent  her  a  score;  she  declared  the  new  work  "brilliant  and 
magnificent"  but  also  "madly  difficult"  given  the  intricacies  of  the  vocal  writing  ("my 
otherwise  sure  sense  of  pitch  may  fail  me").  Though  it  was  an  engagement  for  concerts 
that  fall  in  Manchester  that  had  prompted  her  to  request  the  new  work,  it  was  at  the 
Gloucester  Festival  on  September  10, 1913,  that  she  sang  the  premiere. 

Sibelius's  version  of  the  creation  myth  as  he  has  excerpted  and  condensed  it  for 
Luonnotar  from  the  Kalevala  is  elliptical  at  best;  so  one  needs  first  to  know  the  basics  of 
the  story.  Luonnotar,  "Daughter  of  the  Heavens"  (also  known  as  Ilmatar,  "Spirit  of  the 
Air"),  comes  down  to  the  sea,  where  she  becomes  "Mother  of  the  Water."  A  bird  vari- 
ously described  in  different  English  translations  as  a  gull,  teal,  or  goldeneye  alights  and 
nests  on  Luonnotar 's  knee  as  she  drifts  upon  the  waters.  Ultimately  the  bird's  eggs  roll 
from  the  nest  and  break  into  pieces,  from  which  are  formed  the  earth,  heavens,  sun, 
moon,  and  clouds.  Luonnotar  next  creates  a  variety  of  geographic  formations  (bays, 
shores,  shoals,  and  the  like),  and  then,  after  a  gestation  period  of  thirty  years,  gives  birth 
to  Vainamoinen  (who,  having  lost  patience  during  this  extended  process,  finally  forces 
himself  from  his  mother's  womb).  Vainamoinen  is  the  hero  whose  adventures  then  take 
up  the  first  main  portion  of  the  Kalevala. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  of  visionary  music,  Sibelius's  Luonnotar  encompasses  the 
creation  of  a  world.  Though  his  skillful  manipulation  of  general  tension  level,  harmonic 
dissonance,  and  instrumentation,  the  composer  is  able  unfailingly  to  suggest  the  pri- 
meval, mysterious  atmosphere  of  a  world  as  yet  unformed.  As  his  version  of  the  story 
begins,  Luonnotar — "Air's  young  daughter,  a  virgin" — descends  upon  the  waters  from 
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"those  far-extending  deserts  of  the  air";  she  drifts,  frustratingly,  for  centuries,  then  swims 
"in  all  directions."  The  soprano  soloist  relates  this  in  two  brief,  bardic,  narrative- style 
stanzas  over  the  sparest  possible  (yet  uniquely  colorful)  accompaniment  from  the  orches- 
tra. Harp  and  timpani  herald  "a  sudden  mighty  tempest";  the  vocal  line  extends  upward. 
Now  Luonnotar's  "wretched  fortune"  and  frustration  at  leaving  air's  realm  are  conveyed 
through  repetitions  of  a  slow-moving  sigh-motif  on  which  her  text-syllables  are  stretched. 
Next  the  orchestra — beginning  with  the  rustling  string  music  that  opened  the  piece — 
anticipates  the  arrival  of  the  teal  (descending  woodwind  flutters  reflect  the  bird's  flight 
and  descent).  Three  extended  "No!"s  ("Ei!  Ei!  EH")  capture  the  bird's  concern  over 
choosing  a  safe  nesting  place.  Here  again  we  get  that  haunting  sigh-motif.  The  third 
"No!  ".pianissimo  in  the  soprano's  highest  register,  provides  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
narily evocative  echo-effects  to  be  found  in  music:  one  can't  help  but  sense  the  enormity 
of  the  universe.  The  teal's  continued  expressions  of  concern  carry  this  central  section  of 
the  piece  to  its  climax. 

As  we  learn  through  music  that  once  more  turns  spare,  archetypal,  and  bardic,  the 
bird  finds  protection  from  the  billows  and  winds  by  nesting  on  Luonnotar's  knee,  which 
the  Mother  of  the  Water  has  lifted  above  the  water's  surface.  A  burning  sensation  caus- 
es Luonnotar's  limbs  to  shake  convulsively.  The  eggs  fall  into  the  water  and  break.  From 
the  upper  fragment  of  one  egg  rise  the  heavens  and  moon.  From  "all  that  in  the  egg  was 
mottled"  come  the  stars  of  heaven.  Alternating,  dissonance-tinged  harp  chords  heard 
against  repeated  timpani  rolls  and  sustained  strings  provide  an  atmosphere  of  primeval 
mystery.  The  stars  appear.  Dark  becomes  light. 

—Marc  Mandel 


JEAN  SIBELIUS  "Luonnotar,"  Opus  70,  for  soprano  and  orchestra 

(English  version  after  W.F.  Kirby's  translation  of  the  Kalevala) 


Olipa  impi  ilman  tytto, 
kave  Luonnotar  korea, 
ouostoi  elamataan. 
Aina  yksin  ollessansa 
avaroilla  autioilla. 

Laskeusi  lainehille 
aalto  impea  ajeli, 
vuotta  seitsemansataa. 
Vieri  impo  ve'en  emona 
uipi  luotehet, 

etelat  uipi  kaikki  ilman  rannat. 

Tuli  suuri  tuulen  puuska, 
meren  kuohuille  kohotti. 
Voi  poloinen  paiviani, 
parempi  olisi  ollut 
ilman  impena  elaa 
Oi,  Ukko,  Ylijumala 
kay  tanne  kutsuttaissa. 

Tuli  sotka,  suora  lintu 
lenti  kaikki  ilman  rannat, 
lenti  luotehet,  etelat, 
ei  loya  pesan  sioa. 


Air's  young  daughter  was  a  virgin, 
Fairest  daughter  of  creation. 
Long  did  she  abide  a  virgin, 
Dwelling  ever  more  so  lonely 
In  those  far-extending  deserts. 

After  this  the  maid  descending 
Sank  upon  the  tossing  billows, 
Seven  long  centuries  together. 
Then  she  swam,  the  Water-Mother 
Southward  swam  and  swam  to 

north-west, 
Swam  around  in  all  directions. 

Then  a  sudden  mighty  tempest 
Drove  the  billows  of  the  waters. 
Oh  how  wretched  is  my  fortune 
Better  were  it  I  had  tarried 
Virgin  in  the  airy  regions, 
Ukko,  thou  of  Gods  the  highest 
Hasten  here  for  thou  art  needed. 

Then  a  beauteous  teal  came  flying 
Flew  round  in  all  directions, 
Southward  flew  and  flew  to  north-west, 
Searching  for  a  spot  to  rest  in. 
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Ei!  Ei!  Ei! 

Teenko  tuulehen  tupani 
aalloillen  asuinsiani. 
Tuuli  kaatavi,  tuuli  kaatavi 
aalto  viepi  asuinsiani. 

Niin  silloin  ve'en  emonen 
nosti  polvea  lainehasta 
siihen  sorsa  laativi 
pesansa  alkoi  hautoa. 
Impi  tuntevi  tulistuvaksi 
jarskytti  jasenehensa 
pesa  vierahti  vetehen. 
Katkieli  kauppaleiksi 
muuttuivat  munat  kaunoisiksi. 
Munasen  ylainen  puoli 
ylauseksi  taivahaksi, 
ylapuoli  valkeaista, 
kuuksi  kumottamahan 
mi  kirjavaista  tahiksi  taivaalle, 
ne  tahiksi  taivaalle. 


No!  No!  No! 

Should  I  make  the  wind  my  dwelling, 
Should  I  rest  it  on  the  billows, 
Then  the  winds  will  overturn  it, 
Or  the  waves  will  sweep  it  from  me. 

Then  the  Mother  of  the  Waters 
From  the  waves  her  knee  uplifted; 
Gentle  there  the  teal  alighting 
So  she  might  her  nest  establish. 
Then  the  maiden  felt  a  burning 
And  her  limbs'  convulsive  shaking, 
Rolled  the  eggs  into  the  water, 
And  to  splinters  they  were  broken, 
And  to  fragments  they  were  shattered. 
From  the  cracked  egg's  upper  fragment 
Rose  the  lofty  arch  of  heaven, 
From  the  white  the  upper  fragment 
Rose  the  moon  that  shines  so  brightly; 
All  that  in  the  egg  was  mottled 
Now  became  the  stars  in  heaven. 


Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  82 

First  performance:  December  8,  1915,  Helsinki,  Sibelius  cond.  (first  version);  December 
14,  1916,  Helsinki,  Sibelius  cond.  (revised  version);  November  24,  1919,  Helsinki, 
Sibelius  cond.  (final  version).  First  B SO  performances'.  April  1922,  Pierre  Monteux  cond. 
First  Tang/ewood performance:  August  5,  1938,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent 
Tanglewood performance:  August  15,  1998,  Richard  Westerfield  cond. 

Sibelius  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday  on  December  8, 1915,  with  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  The  Finnish  composer  had  completed  his  First  Symphony 
in  1899,  Finlandia  in  1900,  and  the  Second  Symphony  in  1902.  The  Violin  Concerto — 

the  spelling-out  of  Sibelius's  never-realized  hopes  of  becoming 
a  concert  virtuoso — was  composed  1903  and  revised  1905.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  were  written  in  1907  and  1911, 
respectively.  Professionally  Sibelius  was  secure,  with  interna- 
tional recognition  constantly  growing,  and  even  reaching  across 
the  ocean:  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1914,  the  same  year  of  his  only  visit  to  America,  and 
he  conducted  his  newly  composed  tone  poem,  The  Oceanides, 
in  Norfolk,  Connecticut.  He  was  offered  the  directorship  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  after  the  war,  but  he  never  re- 
turned to  America,  despite  his  popularity  there.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  his  financial  situation  was  and  would  for  a  while  longer  remain  precari- 
ous, even  with  the  establishment  already  in  1897  of  the  state  pension  for  life  which  was 
meant  to  free  him  from  teaching  and  from  churning  out,  simply  to  pay  the  bills,  small- 
scale  compositions  which  he  resented  as  distractions  from  his  concentration  on  larger 
works  (though,  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  work  on  these  smaller  pieces  also  helped  him 
turn  his  mind  from  the  turmoil  of  current  events).  In  any  event,  Sibelius's  fiftieth  birth- 
day found  him,  in  Harold  Johnson's  words,  "unchallenged  as  his  country's  greatest  com- 
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poser."  The  date  was  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday,  and  he  was  lauded  as  "one  of  the 
richest  spirits  that  were  ever  born  in  this  country  and  the  greatest  creative  power  now 
living  among  us." 

In  addition  to  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  gala  concert  included  The  Oceanides  and  the 
two  Serenades  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  69,  with  Richard  Burgin  (later  to  be  con- 
certmaster  of  the  BSO  under  Koussevitzky)  as  soloist.  The  program  was  repeated  three 
times  to  the  general  public.  With  royalty  income  from  his  German  printer  suspended 
due  to  the  war,  Sibelius  was  pressed  to  finish  the  symphony:  "My  relations  with  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  are  finished,  and  I  have  now  composed  minor  pieces  (about  forty!)  for 
Nordic  publishers.  This  has  disturbed  my  work  on  the  new  piece  for  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber. I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  finish  it  in  time."  He  made  last-minute  changes  during 
the  final  rehearsal. 

Though  the  public  responded  favorably  to  the  new  symphony,  Sibelius  was  dissatis- 
fied and  withdrew  it,  introducing  a  second,  much-revised  version  a  year  later.  Still  dis- 
satisfied with  what  he  had  hoped  would  be  its  "definitive  form,"  he  withdrew  it  yet 
again.  At  this  point  the  composition  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  becomes  intertwined  with 
that  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh,  Sibelius  observing  in  a  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  that  "it 
looks  as  if  I  may  come  out  with  all  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time."  Actually,  the 
Sixth  appeared  in  1923,  the  Seventh  a  year  later;  but  the  composer  continues: 

The  Fifth  Symphony  in  a  new  form — practically  composed  anew — I  work  at  it  daily. 
Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of  the  old,  movement  III  remi- 
niscent of  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but 
stronger  in  revision.  The  whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal. 

In  its  three-movement  form  (the  stages  leading  up  to  the  final  version  are  not  clearly 
documented),  the  symphony  had  to  wait  for  its  premiere  until  after  the  brutal  civil  war 
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that  kept  Finland  from  political  stability  until  the  spring  of  1919.  It  was  given  on  No- 
vember 24,  1919,  and  Sibelius  must  finally  have  been  deeply  satisfied,  especially  if  he 
recalled  the  words  he  had  entered  into  his  notebook  five  years  earlier,  in  late  September 
1914:  "In  a  deep  dell  again.  But  I  already  begin  to  see  dimly  the  mountain  that  I  shall 

certainly  ascend God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  His  orchestra  plays  the  Fifth 

Symphony." 

The  symphony  begins  with  music  bearing  out  Cecil  Gray's  report,  following  an  in- 
terview with  the  composer,  that  for  Sibelius 

orchestration  as  a  thing  in  itself  does  not  exist;  the  idea  that  a  musical  thought  might 
occur  to  him  in  the  abstract  for  which  he  had  then  to  seek  a  suitable  orchestration, 
or,  conversely,  that  he  might  conceive  a  colour-scheme  and  then  seek  for  musical 
material  in  which  to  embody  it — both  are  alike  unthinkable  to  him  in  connexion 
with  his  own  work.  In  other  words,  the  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  material  of 
his  composition  is  intimately  bound  up,  from  the  very  outset,  with  the  instrumental 
medium  employed. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sibelius  Fifth,  the  ear  recognizes  the  various  contributions 
to  the  orchestral  texture  without  at  first  consciously  thinking  to  isolate  the  individual 
sounds.  Events  proceed  naturally  and  logically,  as  always  with  Sibelius,  each  instrument 
adding  to  the  total  effect.  The  music  expands  into  and  through  a  varied  statement  of  the 
opening  materials,  after  which  the  texture  thins  out  for  a  mysterious,  fugue-like  string 
passage.  Over  this,  a  solo  bassoon,  sounding  "lugubre"  and  "patetico"  paves  the  way  for  a 
development-like  section  with  a  climax  of  its  own,  but  which  then  turns  into  something 
rather  unexpected:  an  Allegro  moderato  whose  dancelike  character  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  what  has  gone  before,  even  though  its  thematic  materials  are  clearly  derived 
from  what  we  have  already  heard. 

In  the  original  form,  in  its  revised  version  of  1916,  and  even  as  late  as  May  1918,  the 
date  of  the  composer's  letter  quoted  earlier,  this  symphony  had  four  separate  movements. 
Robert  Layton  writes  that  there  was  a  short  break  indicated  between  the  first  two  move- 
ments of  the  original  score  but  that  in  the  1916  version  they  were  played  without  pause. 
It  is  unclear  just  when  Sibelius  decided  to  combine  the  original  first  two  movements 
into  the  single  movement  we  know  today,  but  what  happens  in  the  music  now  is  that  a 
scherzo-like  dance  movement  short-circuits  the  sonata-form  scheme  one  might  have 
expected  and  moves  through  several  faster  tempos  to  a  final  climax  serving  as  recapitu- 
lation for  the  whole.  In  other  words,  Sibelius  has  taken  his  original  two  movements  and 
reworked  them,  presumably  with  considerable  alteration  to  the  material  of  the  first 
("Movement  I  entirely  new. . ."),  into  a  single  structure  whose  thematic  content  is  now 
organically  related. 

Of  the  Andante  Tovey  writes  that  this  "little  middle  movement. .  .produces  the  effect 
of  a  primitive  set  of  variations But  it  produces  this  effect  in  a  paradoxical  way,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  a  theme  preserving  its  identity. .  .through  variations,  but  a  rhythm. . . 
built  up  into  a  number  of  by  no  means  identical  tunes."  The  movement  starts  as  a  sim- 
ple idyll,  the  strings'  material  initially  changing  character  from  subdued  to  animated 
over  long-held  notes  in  the  woodwinds.  A  lively  middle  section  is  filled  with  ominous 
undercurrents.  One  point  worth  making  is  that  the  writing  for  violins  in  this  movement 
argues  for  the  pre-World  War  II  antiphonal  seating  arrangement  with  first  and  second 
violins  seated  to  the  conductor's  left  and  right,  respectively. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  rush  of  violins  and  violas  to  which  woodwinds  soon  add 
their  chatter.  Once  this  subsides,  a  bell-like  tolling  figure  emerges  in  the  horns;  or,  to 
quote  Donald  Francis  Tovey  one  last  time:  "The  bustling  introduction. .  .provides  a 
rushing  wind,  through  which  Thor  can  enjoy  swinging  his  hammer."  As  the  movement 
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proceeds,  these  materials  are  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  orchestra.  Following 
the  Misterioso  repetition  of  the  agitated  opening  material,  the  tolling  figure  now  being 
heard  in  tremolo  violins  and  cellos,  a  woodwind  phrase  from  very  near  the  beginning 
blossoms  into  the  most  overtly  emotional  material  of  the  entire  score.  Trumpets  take  up 
the  tolling  motif.  The  texture  thickens,  filled  with  dissonance  and  accents  placed  at  odds 
with  each  other.  The  final  resolution — four  chords  and  two  unisons  introduced  after  a 
sudden  silence — is  startling  in  its  simplicity  and  spareness:  "triumphal,"  perhaps,  but  at 
the  same  time  demanding  an  acceptance  of  forces  not  always  within  our  control. 

—Marc  Mandel 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Osmo  Vanska 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  this  concert,  Finnish  conductor 
Osmo  Vanska  is  Music  Director  Designate  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
and  becomes  that  orchestra's  tenth  music  director  beginning  with  the  2003- 
2004  season.  He  is  chief  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  music  director  of  Finland's  Lahti  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
he  has  transformed  into  one  of  Finland's  flagship  orchestras.  Mr.  Vanska 
became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Lahti  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1985  and  its  music  director  in  1988.  The  orchestra  has  garnered  interna- 
tional attention  through  its  Sibelius  recordings  on  the  BIS  label,  its  appearances  in  London 
and  Birmingham  and  at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center,  and  its  new  1,250-seat  state-of-the-art, 
all-wood  concert  hall  in  Lahti,  which  opened  in  March  2000.  In  1996,  Mr.  Vanska  took  the 
helm  of  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  has  conducted  at  numerous  BBC 
Proms  engagements,  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  on  a  European  tour,  and  on  its  inaugural  eleven- 
city  tour  of  the  United  States  in  spring  2001,  which  included  concerts  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  several  Florida  cities.  Mr.  Vanska  has  recorded  extensively  for  the  BIS  and  Hyper- 
ion labels.  His  fifteen  Sibelius  recordings  with  the  Lahti  Symphony  Orchestra  on  BIS,  which 
will  be  part  of  a  complete  Sibelius  Edition,  have  amassed  many  awards,  including  a  1996 
Gramophone  Award  and  Cannes  Classical  Award  for  the  original  version  of  Symphony  No.  5. 
A  first-ever  complete  recording  of  The  Tempest  won  the  1993  Prix  Academie  Charles  Cros; 
the  original  version  of  the  Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  with  Leonidas  Kavakos  won  1991  Gramo- 
phone Awards  for  Record  of  the  Year  and  Best  Concerto  Recording,  as  well  as  Classic  CLfs 
"Pick  of  the  Year."  The  ensemble's  recording  of  Sibelius's  Kullervo  was  released  this  past  March. 
In  addition  to  the  Sibelius  collection,  Mr.  Vanska  has  recorded  twenty  albums  with  the  Lahti 
Symphony  featuring  twentieth-century  composers  including  Aho,  Gubaidulina,  Kokkonen, 
Klami,  Marttinen,  and  Rautavaara.  His  recordings  with  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony  include 
music  by  Bruckner  and  Pizzetti  on  the  Hyperion  label  and  James  MacMillan  on  the  BIS 
label.  Mr.  Vanska  has  appeared  in  the  United  States  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Minnesota  Orchestra,  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  and 
Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  Overseas,  he  has  led  the  Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin,  Halle  Orchestra,  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  Orchestre  National 
de  France,  Oslo  Philharmonic,  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  and  the  Sydney  Symphony 
in  Australia.  In  2001-02  and  future  seasons  he  makes  his  conducting  debuts  with  the  Detroit, 
Houston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Francisco  symphony  orchestras.  Abroad,  Mr. 
Vanska  will  lead  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Czech  Philharmonic,  Gothenburg  Symphony,  Munich  Philharmonic,  Rotterdam  Philhar- 
monic, Stockholm  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the  Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Japan.  Osmo  Vanska  began  his  musical  career  as  a  clarinetist,  holding  the  co-principal 
chair  in  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic  from  1977  to  1982  and  in  the  Turku  Philharmonic  from 
1971  to  1976.  Following  conducting  studies  at  the  Sibelius  Academy  with  Jorma  Panula,  he 
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took  first  prize  in  the  1982  Besancon  International  Young  Conductor's  Competition.  He  has 
served  as  music  director  of  the  Iceland  Symphony  Orchestra  (1993-96)  and  the  Tapiola  Sin- 
fonietta  (1990-92).  He  devotes  several  weeks  each  year  to  chamber  music  projects  and  clar- 
inet performance.  Born  in  1953  in  Saaminki,  Finland,  Osmo  Vanska  is  a  motorcycle,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey  enthusiast.  Mr.  Vanska  lives  in  Riihimaki,  Finland 


Karita  Mattila 

Making  her  Tanglewood  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debuts  this 
evening,  Finnish  soprano  Karita  Mattila  is  internationally  heralded  not 
only  for  the  beauty  and  versatility  of  her  voice  but  also  for  her  extraordi- 
nary dramatic  ability.  Her  performance  schedule  brings  her  to  all  the  major 
international  opera  houses  and  festivals  in  varied  repertoire  encompassing 
Mozart,  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky,  Janacek,  Verdi,  Puccini,  and  Wagner.  She 
has  worked  with  such  stage  directors  as  Luc  Bondy  in  his  highly  acclaimed 
Don  Carlos  in  Paris,  London,  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival;  Lev  Dodin  in 
his  production  of  Elektra  for  the  Salzburg  Easter  Festival;  Robert  Carsen  in  his  production  of 
Lohengrin  at  the  Bastille;  Jurgen  Flimm  in  Fidelio  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  Jonathan 
Miller  in  his  production  of  Cost  fan  tutte  in  Florence.  Ms.  Mattila  has  sung  with  the  world's 
leading  conductors,  including  Abbado,  Davis,  Gergiev,  Haitink,  Levine,  Maazel,  Mehta,  Pap- 
pano,  Runnicles,  Salonen,  Sawallisch,  Solti,  and  Thielemann.  She  also  appears  on  the  great 
concert  and  recital  platforms  of  the  world,  from  Carnegie  Hall  to  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and 
has  many  recordings  to  her  name  on  the  Erato  /Warner,  Philips,  Sony,  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  and  Ondine/Koch  Classics  labels.  Operatic  engagements  during  2001-02  included  the 
title  role  of  Jenufa  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  Die  Meistersinger  von  Ntirn- 
berg  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  (taped  for  future  television  broadcast  on  PBS),  the  title  role 
of  Arabella  in  Paris  at  the  Chatelet,  and  Simon  Boccanegra  at  the  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence. 
On  the  concert  stage  she  joined  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  for  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  No.  2, 
Lobgesang,  and  for  Schumann's  Scenes  from  Goethe  s  "Faust."  Ms.  Mattila  tours  many  of  North 
America's  premier  festivals  during  the  summer  of  2002,  offering  solo  recitals  and  concerts 
with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Festival  International  de  Launaudiere,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Ravinia,  with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra  at 
Lincoln  Center,  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood.  Highlights  of 
recent  seasons  have  included  performances  of  The  Queen  of  Spades  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  Opera  National  de  Paris;  Don  Giovanni,  Jenufa,  and  Simon  Boccanegra 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival;  Manon  Lescaut  and  Fidelio  at  the  Finnish  National  Opera;  numerous 
concerts  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  and  solo  recitals  in  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Salzburg,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Munich.  This  coming  Wednesday  night 
in  Ozawa  Hall,  Ms.  Mattila  sings  a  recital  program  with  pianist  Martin  Katz  of  songs  by 
Schubert,  Mahler,  Strauss,  Duparc,  and  Sibelius. 
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Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  2:30 
THE  SERGE  AND  OLGA  KOUSSEVITZKY  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

NEEME  JARVI  conducting 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Capriccio  italien,  Opus  45 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato — Moderato  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

GIL  SHAHAM 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat,  Opus  100 

Andante 
Allegro  marcato 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  he  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 


^immm^S^^^mm.. 

t  ~  t                    *^r"                               a       \ 

ft    -r  ^vv 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Pyotrllyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
Capriccio  it  alien,  Opus  45 

First  performance'.  December  18,  1880,  Moscow.  First BSO  performances:  October  1897, 
Emil  Paur  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  15,  1990,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.  Only 
other  Tanglewood performance:  August  2,  1996,  John  Williams  cond. 

Over  the  centuries  many  artists  of  northern  climes  have  been  entranced  by  the 
warmth  and  sunshine  of  Italy  (though,  truly,  their  delight  must  be  more  relative — by 
comparison  with  their  frigid  homelands — than  absolute,  because  Italian  winters  are 
more  likely  to  be  wreathed  in  chill  mists  than  smiling  in  warm  winter  sunshine).  Be  that 

as  it  may,  Tchaikovsky  went  to  Rome  in  December  1879  and 
remained  for  three  months.  There  in  the  happy  company  of 
his  brother  Modest  and  other  friends,  he  went  sightseeing  in 
the  time-honored  manner.  "Michelangelo's  frescoes  at  the 
Sistine  Chapel  are  no  longer  Greek  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Anatoly,  "and  I  am  beginning  to  marvel  at  their  origi- 
nality and  powerful  beauty." 

While  he  was  in  Rome,  Tchaikovsky  received  word  that 
the  Paris  premiere  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  would  take  place 
the  next  day.  He  was  furious  at  not  learning  soon  enough  to 
go  to  Paris  for  the  performance,  but  by  then  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  wait  for  news  from  France.  While  he  was  waiting  he  began  to  compose 
his  Capriccio  italien.  The  work  went  easily,  and  within  a  week  he  had  completed  a  draft. 
He  wrote  to  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  the  mysterious  patron  with  whom  he  corresponded 
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and  who  provided  him  a  stipend  on  the  condition  that  they  never  meet,  to  say  that  he 
was  pleased  with  his  work,  and  he  foresaw  a  bright  future  for  it. 

In  that  Tchaikovsky  was  not  mistaken.  Though  scarcely  a  profound  work,  the  Italian 
Caprice  is  nonetheless  bold,  fresh,  warm,  and  colorful.  It  made  such  a  hit  at  the  Moscow 
premiere  that  the  public  demanded  to  hear  it  again  later  in  the  same  concert  series. 
Tchaikovsky  had  avoided  the  premiere  itself,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  rehearsal 
for  the  repeat  performance.  He  reported  to  Modest,  "It  sounds  marvelous."  From  the 
beginning  Tchaikovsky  had  intended  to  compose  a  work  modeled  after  Glinka's  evoca- 
tions of  Spain.  Like  Glinka,  he  borrows  tunes  from  the  country  he  chooses  to  honor 
and  stitches  them  together  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  provide  variety  of  mood. 
Each  of  the  tunes  conjures  up  some  image  of  Italy,  from  the  opening  fanfare  (reportedly 
derived  from  the  bugle  call  that  awoke  the  composer  each  morning  when  it  sounded 
from  a  military  barracks  near  his  hotel)  to  the  sun-drenched  warmth  of  the  final  waltz. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

First  performance:  December  4,  1881,  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Hans  Richter  cond.,  Adolf 
Brodsky,  soloist.  First  B SO  performances:  January  1900,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Alex- 
andre Petschnikoff,  soloist.  First  Tang/ewood  performance:  August  4,  1949,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood  performance:  August  25,  2001,  Israel  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Zubin  Mehta  cond.,  Vadim  Repin,  soloist. 

In  his  rich  and  perceptive  four-volume  biography  of  Tchaikovsky,  David  Brown  de- 
votes the  entire  second  volume  to  a  narrow  span  of  four  years  in  the  composer's  life,  as 
indicated  by  the  volume's  subtitle:  "The  Crisis  Years,  1874- 1878 ."The  crisis  was  a  real 

one  and  it  had  complicated  elements,  both  professional  and 
personal.  Its  centerpiece  was  the  composer's  catastrophic  mar- 
riage, a  step  taken  in  the  hope  of  stopping  supposition  about 
his  homosexuality.  He  and  his  bride  had  scarcely  started  off 
on  their  honeymoon  before  the  composer  recognized  the  folly 
of  his  action.  In  torment,  he  ran  away  to  Switzerland  to  try  to 
forget.  It  was  there  that  he  composed  the  Violin  Concerto. 
The  marriage  was  by  no  means  Tchaikovsky's  only  crisis 
during  those  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  composed  a  piano  concerto  for  his  close  friend 
Nikolai  Rubinstein,  only  to  have  the  pianist  declare  the  work 
worthless  and  unplayable.  Utterly  dismayed,  Tchaikovsky  finally  managed  to  arrange  a 
performance  in  far-away  Boston — so  that  if  it  was  a  flop,  he  would  not  have  to  be  pre- 
sent to  hear  it  himself.  Ironically  that  concerto  rather  quickly  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  piano  concertos.  Soon  after,  Tchaikovsky  composed  the  ballet  Swan  Lake, 
arguably  the  finest  ballet  score  of  the  entire  nineteenth  century,  though  it  was  a  failure 
in  its  first  production,  and  the  composer  went  to  his  grave  without  ever  knowing  that 
the  world  would  regard  his  work  as  a  masterpiece. 

There  were  some  assorted  triumphs,  though.  The  Fourth  Symphony — deeply  etched 
with  his  Slavic  fatalism — was  not  only  a  success,  but  marked  one  of  the  first  major  works 
that  he  composed  with  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  who  sent 
him  a  regular  stipend  for  a  dozen  years  on  the  strict  understanding  that  they  were  never 
to  meet.  The  grateful  composer  declared  that  in  the  future  his  every  note  would  be  com- 
posed with  an  implicit  dedication  to  her. 
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But  in  the  aftermath  of  his  marriage  there  was  only  flight — frantic  determination  to 
get  away.  His  wife  Antonina  was  staying  at  Kamenka  with  the  composer's  sister  and  her 
husband.  Letters  passed  back  and  forth  between  all  the  members  of  the  family,  with 
Antonina  sometimes  making  wild  charges  (such  as  the  one  that  Tchaikovsky's  valet  had 
bewitched  him  into  hating  her),  sometimes  expressing  hope  for  a  reconciliation,  despite 
Tchaikovsky's  repeated  insistence  that  such  a  thing  could  never  be.  I  le  spent  some 
months  in  Italy,  where  several  of  his  brothers  joined  him,  and  he  gradually  grew  calmer 
in  the  contemplation  of  Italian  art  and  the  Italian  countryside.  But  financial  necessity 
forced  him  to  find  a  cheaper  place  to  stay,  and  on  March  9,  1887,  he  arrived  in  Clarens, 
Switzerland.  He  quickly  telegraphed  his  student,  friend,  and  possible  lover,  the  violinist 
Yosif  Kotek,  who  was  then  in  Berlin,  to  inform  him  of  the  change  of  address.  On  the 
thirteenth  he  began  a  piano  sonata,  his  first  act  of  composition  since  the  wedding.  The 
next  day  Kotek  arrived  in  Clarens.  Within  a  few  days,  Tchaikovsky  abandoned  the  piano 
sonata,  which  was  not  going  well.  Within  a  day  or  two,  he  and  Kotek  played  through 
Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole,  which,  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  a  violin  concerto.  His  interest 
in  this  piece  (he  noted  that  it  had  "a  lot  of  freshness,  lightness,  of  piquant  rhythms,  of 
beautiful  and  excellently  harmonized  melodies")  may  well  have  turned  his  own  mind  in 
the  direction  of  a  violin  concerto.  He  liked  the  way  that  Lalo 

does  not  strive  after  profundity,  but  carefully  avoids  routine,  seeks  out  new  forms, 
and  thinks  more  about  musical  beauty  than  about  observing  established  traditions, 
as  do  the  Germans. 

Perhaps  this  experience  persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  sonata  entirely  and  turn  to  a 
concerto,  particularly  since  he  had  a  violinist  at  hand  to  give  him  technical  advice  about 
the  solo  part.  On  March  17  he  began  the  new  piece  and  discovered  to  his  delight  that — 
unlike  the  piano  sonata — it  went  easily.  In  just  eleven  days  he  sketched  the  entire  con- 
certo. The  composer's  brother  Modest  and  Kotek  expressed  reservations  about  the  slow 
movement,  though  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the  two  outer  movements.  Upon  con- 
sideration, Tchaikovsky  agreed  with  them,  and  on  April  5  he  replaced  the  original  slow 
movement  with  a  new  piece.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  three  men  was  so  great  that  Tchai- 
kovsky finished  the  orchestration,  too,  in  short  order.  By  April  1 1  the  concerto  was 
complete. 

Now,  however,  he  was  in  for  another  professional  crisis — a  repetition  of  his  experi- 
ence with  the  First  Piano  Concerto.  He  dedicated  the  new  work  to  Leopold  Auer,  hop- 
ing naturally  that  he  would  play  the  first  performance,  which  was,  in  fact,  advertised  for 
March  22,  1879.  The  work  had  already  been  published,  and  Auer  regretted  (so  he  wrote 
thirty  years  later)  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  work  had  been  fixed  in 
print.  Auer  is  supposed  to  have  declared  the  work  to  be  "unplayable,"  though  he  later 
defended  himself  by  explaining  that  he  meant  only  that,  as  written,  some  of  the  virtuoso 
passages  would  not  sound  as  they  should. 

In  any  case,  Tchaikovsky  was  deeply  wounded.  Kotek  himself  declined  to  play  the 
work  in  Russia.  Two  years  later  Tchaikovsky  learned  from  his  publisher  that  Adolf 
Brodsky  had  learned  the  piece  and  was  planning  to  play  it  in  Vienna.  That  performance, 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1881,  called  forth  one  of  the  most  notorious  reviews  by 
Vienna's  conservative  music  critic  Eduard  Hanslick.  Tchaikovsky  never  got  over  it;  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  could  quote  it  by  heart. 

The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather,  an  in- 
flated one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and  taste 

The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  Violin  Concerto.  For  a  while 
it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity  gains  the  upper 
hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer 
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played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue The  Adagio  is  well  on  the 

way  to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon  breaks  off  to  make  way  for  a 
finale  that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  church  festi- 
val. We  see  a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we  hear  crude  curses,  and  smell  the  booze. 
In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  obscene  illustrations,  Friedrich  Vischer  once  main- 
tained that  there  were  pictures  which  one  could  see  stink.  Tchaikovsky's  Violin 
Concerto  for  the  first  time  confronts  us  with  the  hideous  idea  that  there  may  be 
compositions  whose  stink  one  can  hear. 

Hanslick,  sitting  in  Vienna,  found  Russia,  and  everything  Russian,  as  represented 
in  Tchaikovsky's  music,  to  be  uncivilized.  How  ironic  that,  among  his  contemporaries, 
Tchaikovsky  was  regarded  as  the  westernized  Russian,  the  one  who  had  spurned  the 
truly  nationalistic  approach  of  "The  Five."  In  any  case,  we  have  trouble  today  locating 
the  "stink"  in  this  music.  For  nearly  a  century  it  has  simply  been  one  of  the  four  or  five 
most  popular  violin  concertos  in  the  literature,  which  is  answer  enough  to  Hanslick. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergei  Prokofiev  (1891-1953) 
Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat,  Opus  100 

First  performance:  January  13,  1945,  Moscow  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Prokofiev 
cond.  First  B SO  performances  (first  American  performances):  November  1945,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tang/ewood performance:  July  28,  1949,  Koussevitzky  cond. 
Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance:  August  13, 1994,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Lorin  Maazel  cond. 

Though  he  never  returned  to  his  native  country  after  the  Revolution  and  though 
he  became  an  ardent  American  patriot,  the  legendary  Boston  Symphony  music  director 
(1924-49)  Serge  Koussevitzky  maintained  a  profound  inner  identity  as  a  Russian  and  as 

such  sympathized  passionately  with  the  Soviet  Union's  war 
effort  against  the  Germans.  For  this  reason,  his  performances 
here — often  they  were  American  premieres — of  the  important 
wartime  compositions  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich  and  Sergei  Pro- 
kofiev were  acts  of  commitment  that  went  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  professional  responsibility,  ambition,  and  rivalry  with 
colleagues.  Aware  of  the  material  difficulties  under  which 
Russian  composers  labored,  he  regularly  arranged  to  have  ship- 
ments of  music  paper  sent  from  Boston  to  the  Soviet  Composers' 
Union,  and  it  gave  him  particular  pleasure  to  discover  that  the 
score  of  Prokofiev's  Fifth  Symphony,  whose  manuscript  is  now 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  was  written  on  paper  that  had  made  the  long  round-trip 
from  a  store  on  Boylston  Street  in  Boston. 

Prokofiev  and  Koussevitzky,  moreover,  had  known  each  other  a  long  time.  They  had 
certainly  known  about  each  other  as  far  back  as  1908  when  the  thirty- four-year-old 
Koussevitzky,  then  the  world's  leading  virtuoso  on  the  double  bass  and  already  on  the 
way  to  his  even  more  important  careers  as  conductor  and  publisher,  repeatedly  rejected 
for  publication  the  scores  submitted  by  the  teenage  composer.  Soon  the  relationship 
became  more  positive.  In  1914,  Koussevitzky  invited  Prokofiev  to  play  his  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1  at  a  concert  in  Moscow,  an  event  that  marked  the  beginning  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  devoted  sponsorship  on  the  part  of  the  conductor.  Between  1916  and  1937, 
Koussevitzky  published  many  works  by  Prokofiev,  including  the  Visions  fugitives,  the 
Third  and  Fourth  piano  sonatas,  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Dostoyevsky  opera  The  Gambler, 
the  ballet  Chout,  the  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite,  and  several  books  of  songs.  In  addition  he 
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frequently  invited  Prokofiev  to  Boston:  the  composer  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  piano  soloist  in  1926  (Concerto  No.  3),  1930  (Concerto  No.  2),  1932-33 
(Concerto  No.  5),  and  1937  (Concerto  No.  3),  and  in  1938  he  not  only  played  his  First 
Concerto  but  conducted  the  suite  from  his  ballet  Chout,  the  Suite  No.  2  from  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  ballet,  and  the  American  premiere  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf. 

Prokofiev's  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  had  been  by-products  of  the  composer's 
works  for  the  theater,  the  former  using  material  from  the  opera  The  Flaming  Angel,  the 
latter  from  the  ballet  The  Prodigal  Son.  Not  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1924  had 
Prokofiev  set  out  to  write  a  symphony  from  scratch  when,  in  the  summer  of  1944,  he 
began  a  work  "glorifying  the  human  spirit . . .  praising  the  free  and  happy  man — his 
strength,  his  generosity,  and  the  purity  of  his  soul."  The  composer  also  remarked  that  he 
thought  of  the  score  as  "[crowning]  a  great  period  of  my  work."  When  he  returned  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  good  in  1933  after  a  fifteen-year  stay  in  Western  Europe,  Prokofiev  had 
radically  bent  his  style  to  suit  the  imperatives  of  Soviet  theories  of  art,  and,  no  doubt,  to 
answer  some  inner  needs  of  his  own.  His  music  became  more  mellifluous,  less  biting, 
and  surely  less  inclined  to  humor,  and  it  can  seem  downright  self-conscious  in  its  con- 
cern not  to  rub  the  wrong  way.  Such  popular  Prokofiev  scores  of  the  1930s  as  the  Violin 
Concerto  No.  2  and  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet  impressively  demonstrate  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  new  manner. 

Discussion  of  the  evolution  of  Prokofiev's  later  style  has,  not  surprisingly,  become 
mired  in  politics.  Soviet  critics,  notably  his  more  or  less  official  biographer,  Israel  Nest- 
yev,  tend  to  imply  that  the  composer  only  found  himself  after  he  came  home;  Western 
critics,  especially  if  they  are  politically  conservative,  are  inclined  to  deplore  the  softening 
of  Prokofiev's  music  from  the  '30s  on.  Prokofiev  had  little  to  say  about  any  of  this:  un- 
like Shostakovich,  he  didn't  even  repudiate  his  own  earlier  music.  It  may  be,  though, 
that  his  statement  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  as  a  work  that  "crowns  a  great  period" 
refers  to  what  a  musician  might  perceive  regardless  of  political  context,  which  is  that 
here  the  composer  has  absolutely  mastered  his  style,  speaking  his  chosen  language  with- 
out self-consciousness,  discomfort,  compromise,  and  foreign  accent.  Even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  good  composers  could  be  baffled  by  the  question  of  how  to  confront  the 
sonata  style  defined  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  how  to  get  at  its  substance  and 
not  just  its  shell.  Here,  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  fifty-three-year-old  Prokofiev  takes 
on  the  challenge  with  the  confidence,  the  freshness  of  approach,  and  the  skill  of  a  master. 

He  begins  with  a  fairly  slow  movement  in  richly  developed  sonata  form,  picking  up 
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from  Beethoven  (string  quartet  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1,  first  movement)  and  Brahms  (Sym- 
phony No.  4,  first  movement)  the  device  of  seeming  to  embark  upon  a  formal  repeat  of 
the  exposition,  only  to  have  a  dramatic  turn  of  harmony  reveal  that  in  fact  the  develop- 
ment has  begun.  The  scherzo  brings  back  a  touch  of  the  old  Prokofiev,  the  wry  humor- 
ist from  whom  Shostakovich  learned  so  much.  An  Adagio  at  once  somber  and  lyrical  is 
followed  by  an  exuberant  finale.  From  the  symphony's  first  page  with  its  tart  octaves  of 
flute  and  bassoon,  to  the  coda  of  the  finale,  with  that  daring  scoring  for  solo  strings, 
piano,  harp,  and  percussion,  all  of  this  is  most  brilliantly  worked  out  for  the  orchestra. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

For  a  biography  of  Neeme  Jarvi,  see  page  26. 

Gil  Shaham 

Violinist  Gil  Shaham  has  collaborated  with  many  of  the  world's  most 
prominent  conductors,  including  Claudio  Abbado,  Mariss  Jansons,  Lorin 
Maazel,  Zdenek  Macal,  Zubin  Mehta,  Ingo  Metzmacher,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Wolfgang  Sawallisch,  John  Williams,  Hugh  Wolff,  and  David  Zinman. 
He  is  an  exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  artist;  his  latest  release  includes 
John  Williams's  Violin  Concerto,  TreeSong  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and 
music  from  the  film  Schindler's  List,  recorded  with  Mr.  Williams  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Shaham  has  recorded  concertos  by 
Mendelssohn,  Bruch,  Paganini,  Saint-Saens,  Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  Wieniawski,  Kabalevsky, 
and  Glazunov,  as  well  as  solo  discs  devoted  to  music  of  Schumann,  Richard  Strauss,  Elgar, 
Ravel,  Franck,  Kreisler,  Paganini,  Saint-Saens,  and  Sarasate.  Other  recordings  include  "Paga- 
nini for  Two"  with  guitarist  Goran  Sollscher,  "Dvorak  for  Two"  with  Orli  Shaham,  Grammy- 
nominated  discs  of  the  Barber  and  Korngold  concertos  and  the  Prokofiev  concertos  with 
Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony,  a  Grammy-nominated  disc  of  Bartok  concertos 
with  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  music  of  Arvo  Part  with  Neeme  Jarvi. 
Mr.  Shaham  won  a  Grammy  Award  in  1999  for  his  recital  album  "American  Scenes"  with 
Andre  Previn.  Other  recent  releases  include  "Devil's  Dance"  with  pianist  Jonathan  Feldman, 
and  Messiaen's  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  with  Myung-Whun  Chung,  Mischa  Maisky,  and 
Paul  Meyer.  Mr.  Shaham  was  born  in  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  in  1971.  In  1973  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Israel.  At  seven  he  began  violin  studies  with  Samuel  Bernstein  of  the 
Rubin  Academy  of  Music  and  was  immediately  granted  annual  scholarships  by  the  America- 
Israel  Cultural  Foundation.  In  1981,  while  studying  with  Haim  Taub  in  Jerusalem,  he  made 
debuts  with  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  That  same  year  he  began 
his  studies  with  Dorothy  DeLay  and  Jens  Ellerman  at  Aspen.  In  1982,  after  taking  first  prize 
in  Israel's  Claremont  Competition,  he  became  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard,  where  he 
worked  with  Ms.  DeLay  and  Hyo  Kang.  He  has  also  studied  at  Columbia  University.  Gil 
Shaham  was  awarded  the  prestigious  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1990.  He  plays  the  1699 
"Countess  Polignac"  Stradivarius  and  lives  in  New  York  City  with  his  wife,  the  violinist  Adele 
Anthony.  Mr.  Shaham  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  August  1993  at  Tanglewood 
and  his  subscription  series  debut  in  October  1997.  He  appeared  most  recently  with  the  or- 
chestra in  March  2002,  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  under  Andre  Previn.  Earlier 
this  summer,  on  last  month's  "Seiji  and  Friends"  concert  celebrating  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenure  as 
BSO  music  director,  he  was  soloist  in  Dvorak's  F  minor  Romance  for  violin  and  orchestra 
with  John  Williams  conducting. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 
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Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
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Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Tilles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 
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BSOvations 


The  support  of  Tanglewood  corporate  sponsors  reflects  the  increasingly  important 
partnership  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
honored  to  be  associated  with  these  companies  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
their  contributions.  These  corporations  have  sponsored  concerts  and  activities  at 
Tanglewood  during  the  2001  or  2002  season  at  the  $40,000  or  more  level. 

For  information  regarding  Tanglewood,  BSO,  and/or  Boston  Pops  sponsorship 
opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  at 
(617)638-9279. 


Kenneth  I.  Chenault 

Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer 
American  Express  Company 


American  Express  is  pleased  to  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Tanglewood 
season  with  the  sponsorship  of  video  screens 
under  the  stars.  This  summer,  the  entire 
Tanglewood  audience  can  view  the  orchestra 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals. 
This  program  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  American 
Express  gives  back  to  the  community,  and  is  part  of  its  overall 
commitment  to  support  the  arts.  Since  1997,  the  company  has 
granted  more  than  $6  million  to  more  than  60  arts  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Firzpatrick  Family 


OoimtryCurtains.* 

AT  THE  RED  LION  INN  -   STOCKBRIDGE   -   MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Red  Len  Inn 


Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion 

Q$/antyre<  J.nn,.,B1fn,y^ and  the  Fit*Patrick 

cX  family  nave  been  a  part  or  rJoston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  family  for  over  thirty  years.  From 
accompanying  the  BSO  on  world  tours,  to  helping  launch 
the  new  Ozawa  concert  hall,  to  supporting  young  upcoming 
professional  musicians  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the 
Fitzpatrick  companies  are  an  integral  part  of  the  history, 
present,  and  future  of  Tanglewood  and  the  BSO. 
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Koji  Nishigaki 

President 

NEC  Corporation 


NEC  has  proudly  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
tours  throughout  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America 
since  1986.  No  matter  where  they  perform,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  musicians,  together  with  Maestro  Ozawa, 
impress  audiences  with  their  brilliant  performances,  and  have 
captured  the  hearts  of  music  lovers  all  over  the  world. 


Bruce  Stevens 

President 
Steinway  &  Sons 


STEINWAY       &       SONS 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  proud  to  be  the  piano  selected  exclusively 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood.  Since 
1853,  Steinway  pianos  have  been  handmade  to  an  uncompro- 
mising standard,  and  applauded  by  artists  and  audiences  alike 
for  their  rich,  expressive  sound.  It's  no  wonder  that,  for  98%  of 
today's  concert  pianists,  the  choice  is  Steinway. 


Kuniyoshi  Matsui 

President 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 


&TDK 


TDK  is  a  longtime  sponsor  of  the  free  Children's  Lawn  Ticket 
Program  at  Tanglewood  and  also  provides  blank  media  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  helping  nurture  an  appreciation 
for  art  and  culture  among  young  people.  In  addition,  TDK 
supports  the  BSO  through  a  music  preservation  project  that 
transfers  fragile  tapes  of  historic  performances  to  TDK 
recordable  CDs,  giving  future  generations  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them. 
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GREAT  BENEFACTORS 

In  building  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of 
running  a  great  orchestra. 

From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal 
donations  that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each 
of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or 
more  with  permanent  recognition  as  Great  Benefactors  of  this  great  orchestra. 

For  more  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9260. 


Anonymous  (9) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr. 

AT&T 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Chiles  Foundation 

Mr.  John  F  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
EMC  Corporation 
John  P.  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
Shirley  &  Richard  Fennell 
Fidelity  Investments 
Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
FleetBoston  Financial 
Germeshausen  Foundation 
Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet 


The  Gillette  Company 

Estate  of  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

The  Kresge  Foundation 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

NEC  Corporation 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu 

Estate  of  Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Schoenhof  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro 

The  Miriam  Shaw  Fund 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 

Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

The  Helen  F  Whitaker  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
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2002 


Tanglewood 


Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

KARITA  MATTILA,  soprano 
MARTIN  KATZ,  piano 

Texts  and  Translations 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G    L    £    W    0    0    0 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  in  each  group. 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT  (1797-1828) 

Non  t'accostar  alTurna,  D.688,  No.  1 
Non  t'accostar  alTurna, 
Che  Fossa  mie  rinserra. 
Questa  pietosa  terra 
E  sacra  al  mio  dolor. 

Ricuso  i  tuoi  giancinti 
Non  voglio  I  pianti  tuoi 
Che  giovan  agli  estinti 
Due  lagrime,  due  fior? 

Empia!  Dovevi  allor 
Porgermi  un  fil  d'aita 
Quando  traea  la  vita 
In  grembo  dei  sospir. 

Ah  che  d'inutil  pianto 
Assordi  la  foresta? 
Rispetta  unombra  mesta 
A  lasciala  dormir. 

— -Jacopo  Andrea  Vittorelli 

Da  quel  sembiante  appresi,  D.688,  No.  3 

Da  quel  sembiante  appresi, 

A  sospirar  d'amor, 

Sempre  per  quel  sembiante 

Sospirero  d'amore. 

La  face  a  cui  m'accesi 

Solo  m'alleta  e  piace, 

E  fredda  ogn'altra  face 

Per  riscaldarmi  il  cuore. 

— Pietro  Metastasio 


Do  not  approach  the  urn 

Do  not  approach  the  urn 
Which  contains  my  bones. 
The  pitiful  earth 
Is  sacred  to  my  grief. 

I  spurn  the  hyacinths  you  bring, 
I  do  not  want  your  tears. 
What  use  to  the  dead 
Are  two  tears,  two  flowers? 

Faithless  one!  You  should  have 
Offered  me  a  ray  of  hope 
While  I  still  dragged  out  my  life 
In  the  vale  of  sighs. 

Ah,  why  deafen  the  forest 
With  futile  weeping? 
Respect  an  unhappy  shadow 
And  allow  it  to  sleep. 


From  that  face  I  learned 

From  that  face  I  learned 

To  sigh  with  love, 

I  shall  always  sigh  with  love 

For  that  face. 

The  fire  which  enflamed  me 

Is  my  only  joy  and  pleasure, 

All  other  flames  are  too  cold 

To  warm  my  heart. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Week  7 


Mio  ben  ricordati,  D.688,  No.  4 
Mio  ben  ricordati, 
S'awien  ch'io  mora: 
Quanto  quest'  anima 
Fedel  t'amo, 

E  se  pur  amino 
Le  fredde  ceneri: 
Nell'  urna  ancora 
T'adorero. 

Vedi  quanto  adoro,  D.510 

Vedi  quanto  adoro  ancora  ingrato! 

Con  uno  sguardo  solo 

Mi  togli  ogni  difesa  e  mi  disarmi. 

Ed  hai  cor  di  tradirmi? 
E  puoi  lasciarmi? 

Ah!  non  lasciarmi,  no, 
Bell'  idol  mio: 
Di  chi  mi  fidero, 
Se  tu  m'inganni? 
Di  vita  mancherei 
Nel  dirti  addio; 
Che  viver  non  potrei 
Fra  tanti  affanni. 

— Pietro  Metastasio, 

from  "Didone  adandonata" 


Remember,  my  beloved 

Remember,  my  beloved 
If  I  should  die, 
How  much  my  faithful  heart 
Loved  you. 

And  if  cold  ashes 
Are  capable  of  love, 
Then  in  the  grave 
I  shall  still  adore  you. 

You  see  how  I  still  love  you 

You  see  how  I  still  love  you, 

ungrateful  man! 
With  a  single  glance 
You  take  away  all  my  defenses  and 

disarm  me. 
Do  you  have  the  heart  to  betray  me, 
And  then  to  abandon  me? 

Ah,  do  not  leave  me 
My  beloved: 
Whom  shall  I  trust 
If  you  deceive  me? 
I  would  die 

As  I  said  farewell  to  you; 
For  I  could  not  live 
In  such  distress. 


GUSTAV  MAHLER  (1860-1911) 

Friihlingsmorgen 

Es  klopft  an  das  Fenster 

Der  Lindenbaum 

Mit  Zweigen,  bliithengehangen: 

Steh'  aufl  Steh'  auf! 

Was  liegst  du  im  Traum? 

Die  Sonn'  ist  aufgegangen! 

Steh'  auf!  Steh'  auf! 

Die  Lerche  ist  wach,  die  Biische  weh'n! 

Die  Bienen  summen  und  Kafer! 

Steh'  auf!  Steh'  auf! 

Und  dein  munteres  Lieb'  hab  ich  auch 

Schon  geseh'n. 

Steh'  auf,  Langschlafer! 

Langschlafer,  Steh'  aufl 

— Leander 


Spring  Morning 

The  linden  tree 

Taps  at  the  window 

With  branches,  blossomladen: 

Get  up!  Get  up! 

Why  do  you  lie  in  a  dream? 

The  sun  has  come  up! 

Get  up!  Get  up! 

The  lark  is  awake,  the  bushes  flutter! 

The  bees  and  beetles  are  humming! 

Get  up!  Get  up! 

And  I  have  already  seen  your 

merry  sweetheart. 

Get  up,  you  sleepyhead! 

Sleepyhead,  get  up! 
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Erinnerung 

Es  wecket  meine  Liebe 
Die  Lieder  immer  wieder! 
Es  wecket  meine  Lieder 
Die  Liebe  immer  wieder! 
Die  Lippen,  die  da  traumen 
Von  deinen  heissen  Kiissen, 
In  Sang-  und  Liederweisen 
Von  dir  sie  tonen  miissen! 

Und  wollen  die  Gedanken 
Der  Liebe  sich  entschlagen, 
So  kommen  meine  Lieder  zu  mir 
Mit  Liebesklagen! 
So  halten  mich  in  Banden 
Die  Beiden  immer  wieder! 
Es  weckt  das  Lied  die  Liebe! 
Die  Liebe  weckt  die  Lieder! 

— Leander 


Remembrance 

My  love  awakens  my  songs 

Again  and  again! 

My  songs  awaken  my  love 

Again  and  again! 

My  lips  which  dream  of 

Your  fervent  kisses 

Must  sing  of  you 

In  song  and  melody! 

And  if  my  thoughts  try 
To  rid  themselves  of  love, 
Then  my  songs  come  to  me 
With  love's  laments! 
Thus  the  two  hold  me 
In  bonds  forever! 
Song  awakens  love, 
Love  awakens  song! 


Hans  und  Grethe 

Ringel,  ringel  Reih'n! 

Wer  frohlich  ist, 

Der  schlinge  sich  ein! 

Wer  Sorgen  hat,  der  lass'  sie  daheim! 

Wer  ein  liebes  Liebchen  kiisst, 

Wie  glucklich  der  ist! 

Ei,  Hanschen,  du  hast  ja  kein's! 

So  such  dir  ein's! 

Ein  liebes  Liebchen 

Da  ist  was  Fein's. 

Juch-he!  Juch-he! 

— Gustav  Mahler 


Hans  and  Grethe 

Dance  around,  dance  around! 

Whoever  is  happy,  let  him  join  in! 

Whoever  has  cares,  let  him 

Leave  them  at  home! 

Whoever  kisses  a  charming  sweetheart, 

How  happy  he  is! 

Hey,  little  Hans,  you  haven't  got  one! 

So  go  and  find  someone! 

A  charming  sweetheart, 

That  is  something  fine. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah! 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  (1864-1949) 

Meinem  Kinde,  Op.  37,  No.  3 

Du  schlafst  und  sachte  neig'  ich  mich 
Uber  dein  Bettchen  und  segne  dich. 
Jeder  behutsame  Atemzug 
Ist  ein  schweifender  Himmelsflug, 
Ist  ein  Suchen  weit  umher, 
Ob  nicht  doch  ein  sternlein  war', 
Wo  aus  eitel  Glanz  und  Licht 
Liebe  sich  ein  Gliickskraut  bricht, 
Das  sie  geflugelt  herniedertragt 
Und  dir  aufs  weifte  Deckchen  legt. 
— Gustav  Falke 


To  My  Baby 

You  sleep,  and  I  bend  down  softly 
Over  your  little  bed  and  bless  you. 
Every  gentle  breath 
Is  a  roaming  flight  to  heaven, 
Is  a  searching  all  around 
To  see  if  there's  a  small  star 
From  whose  luster  and  light 
Love  might  pluck  a  herb  of  luck 
To  carry  down  on  her  wings 
And  lay  upon  your  bedcover. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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O  sufier  Mai!,  Op.  32,  No.  4 

O  siifier  Mai,  o  habe  du  Erbarmen 
o  sufier  Mai,  dich  fleh'  ich  gliihend  an: 
an  deiner  Brust  seh'  ich  die  Flur 

erwarmen 
und  alles  schwillt,  was  lebt  in  deinem 

Bann; 
der  du  so  mild  und  huldvoll  ohne  Ende 

o  lieber  Mai,  gewahre  mir  die  Spende! 

Der  dustre  Pilger,  der  in  diesen  Gau'n 
entrann  dem  Eishauch  winterlicher 

Zeit, 
erkor  ein  Madchen,  mild  wie  du  zu 

schauen, 
lenzfrisch  gleich  dir  in  keuscher 

Herrlichkeit. 

Dafi  wir  uns  lieben  und  in  Lieb' 

umarmen, 
Erbarmen,  Mai,  Holdseligster, 

Erbarmen! 

— Karl  Friedrich  Henckell 


O  Sweet  May! 

O  sweet  May,  have  mercy; 

O  sweet  May,  I  entreat  you  ardently: 

at  your  bosom  I  see  the  meadow  grow 

warm, 
and  everything  that  lives  in  your  realm 

is  growing; 
you,  so  endlessly  tranquil  and 

benevolent, 
o  dear  May,  grant  me  this  favor! 

'The  drab  pilgrim,  who  in  these  regions 
escaped  the  icy  breath  of  wintry  times, 

chose  a  maiden,  as  mild  as  you  look, 

spring-fresh  like  you  in  chaste 
magnificence. 

That  we  might  love  each  other  and 

embrace  in  love — 
grant  it,  May,  most  lovely  and 

blessed,  have  mercy! 


Morgen!,  Op.  27,  No.  4 

Und  morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder 

scheinen 
Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen 

werde, 
Wird  uns,  die  Gliicklichen,  sie  wieder 

einen 
Inmitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden 

Erde... 

Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten, 

wogenblauen, 
Werden  wir  still  und  langsam 

niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen 

schauen, 
Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gliickes 

stummes  Schweigen. . . 

— John  Henry  Mackay 


Tomorrow 

And  tomorrow  the  sun  will  shine  again, 

and  on  the  path  that  I  shall  take, 
it  will  unite  us,  happy  ones,  again 
upon  this  sun-breathing  earth . . . 

And  to  the  shore,  broad,  blue-waved, 

we  shall,  quiet  and  slow,  descend, 

silent,  into  each  other's  eyes  we'll  gaze, 

and  on  us  will  fall  joy's  speechless 
silence. . . 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  in  each  group. 


Cacilie,  Op.  27,  No.  2 

Wenn  du  es  wiifkest, 

Was  traumen  heifk  von  brennenden 

Kiissen, 
Von  Wandern  und  Ruhen  mit  der 

Geliebten, 
Aug  in  Auge, 

Und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 
Wenn  du  es  wiifkest, 
Du  neigtest  dein  Herz! 

Wenn  du  es  wulkest, 

Was  bangen  heifk  in  einsamen  Nachten, 

Umschauert  vom  Sturm,  da  neimand 

trostet 
Milden  Mundes  die  kampfmiide  Seele, 
Wenn  du  es  wiifkest, 
Du  kamest  zu  mir. 

Wenn  du  es  wiifkest, 

Was  leben  heifk,  umhaucht  von  der 

Gottheit 
Weltschaffendem  Atem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen, 
Zu  seligen  Hohn, 
Wenn  du  es  wiifkest, 
Du  lebtest  mit  mir! 

— Heinrich  Hart 


Cecily 

If  you  knew 

what  it  is  to  dream  of  burning 

kisses, 
of  wandering,  resting  with  one's  love, 

gazing  at  each  other, 

and  caressing  and  talking, 

if  you  knew, 

you  would  incline  your  heart! 

If  you  knew 

what  fear  is  on  lonely  nights, 

in  the  awesome  storm,  when  no  one 

comforts 
with  soft  voice  the  struggle-weary  soul, 
if  you  knew, 
you  would  come  to  me. 

If  you  knew 

what  it  is  to  live  enveloped  in  God's 

world-creating  breath, 

to  float  upwards,  borne  on  light, 

to  blissful  heights, 

if  you  knew, 

you  would  live  with  me! 


—INTERMISSION 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 


HENRI  DUPARC  (1848-1943) 

Limitation  au  voyage 

Mon  enfant,  ma  soeur, 

Songe  a  la  douceur 

D'aller  la-bas  vivre  ensemble, 

Aimer  a  loisir, 

Aimer  et  mourir 

Au  pays  qui  te  ressemble! 

Les  soleils  mouilles 

De  ces  ciels  brouilles 

Pour  mon  esprit  ont  les  charmes 

Si  mysterieux 

De  tes  traitres  yeux, 

Brillants  a  travers  leurs  larmes. 

La,  tout  n'est  qu'ordre  et  beaute, 
Luxe,  calme  et  volupte. 

Vois  sur  ces  canaux 

Dormir  ces  vaisseaux 

Don't  l'humeur  est  vagabonde; 

C'est  pour  assouvir 

Ton  moindre  desir 

Qu'ils  viennent  du  bout  du  monde. 

— Charles  Baudelaire 


Invitation  to  a  Journey 

My  child,  my  sister, 

Think  of  the  sweet  delight 

Of  journeying  to  live  together  there 

To  love  at  leisure, 

To  love  to  death 

On  the  land  you  resemble! 

The  watery  suns 

Of  these  troubled  skies 

Have  for  me 

The  same  mysterious  charms 

Of  your  faithless  eyes, 

Shining  through  their  tears. 

There,  all  is  but  harmony  and  beauty, 
Voluptuous  calm,  and  luxury. 

See  on  those  canals 
The  ships  with  furled  sails 
Whose  mood  is  vagabond; 
It  is  to  grant 
Everything  you  want 
That  they  have  journeyed 
from  the  world's  end. 


Chanson  triste 

Sad  Song 

Dans  ton  coeur  dort  un  clair  de  lune, 

In  your  heart  moonlight  is  asleep 

Un  doux  clair  de  lune  d'ete, 

A  mellow  summer  moonlight 

Et  pour  fuir  la  vie  importune, 

And  to  flee  from  an  irksome  life 

Je  me  noierai  dans  ta  clarte. 

I  shall  lay  plunged  in  your  glimmer. 

J'oublierai  les  douleurs  passees, 
Mon  amour,  quand  tu  berceras 
Mon  triste  coeur  et  mes  pensees 
Dans  le  calme  aimant  de  tes  bras. 

I  shall  forget  the  former  grief, 
My  love,  when  you  will  soothe 
My  sorrowful  heart  and  my  thoughts 
Into  your  peaceful  loving  arms. 

Tu  prendras  ma  tete  malade 

Oh!  sometimes  you  will  take 

Oh!  quelquefois  sur  tes  genoux, 
Et  lui  diras  une  ballade 

My  sick  head  upon  your  knees, 
And  you  will  recite  a  ballad, 

Qui  semblera  parler  de  nous. 

A  ballad  that  would  seem  to  be                            ' 

about  us. 

Et  dans  tes  yeux  pleins  de  tristesse, 
Dans  tes  yeux  alors  je  boirai 

And  in  your  eyes  full  of  sadness 
In  these  eyes,  then,  I  shall  drink 

Tant  de  baisers  et  de  tendresse 

So  many  kisses  and  such  tenderness 

Que,  peut-etre,  je  guerirai. . . 

That,  perhaps,  I  shall  recover. . .                            j 

— Jean  Labor 

^ 


Phidyle 

L'herbe  est  molle  au  sommeil  sous  les 

frais  peupliers, 
Aux  pentes  des  sources  moussues 
Qui  dans  les  pres  en  fleurs  germant  par 

mille  issues, 
Se  perdent  sous  les  noi'rs  halliers. 

Repose  6  Phidyle, 

Midi  sur  les  feuillages 

Rayonne  et  t'invite  au  sommeil. 

Par  le  trefle  et  le  thym,  seules  en  plein 

soleil, 
Chantent  les  abeilles  volages; 

Un  chaud  parfum  circule  au  detour 

des  senders, 
La  rouge  fleur  des  bles  s'incline, 
Et  les  oiseaux,  rasant  de  l'aile  la  colline, 
Cherchent  l'ombre  des  eglantiers. 

Repose  6  Phidyle, 

Mais  quand  TAstre  incline  sur  sa 

courbe  eclatante, 
Verra  ses  ardeurs  s'apaiser, 
Que  ton  plus  beau  sourire  et  ton 

meilleur  baiser 
Me  recompensent,  me  recompensent 

de  l'attente. 

— Charles-Marie  Leconte  de  Lisle 


Phidyle 

The  grass  is  limp  with  sleep  under  the 

fresh  poplars, 
At  the  slopes  of  the  moss-grown  springs 
That  in  the  flowering  fields,  sprouting 

abundantly, 
Disappear  through  the  black  thickets. 

Rest,  oh  Phidyle. 

Noon  shines  on  the  branches 

And  invites  you  to  slumber. 

By  the  clover  and  the  thyme,  alone  in 

bright  sunlight, 
The  buzzing  bees  sing; 

A  warm  frangrance  drifts  by  the  path's 

turn, 
The  wheat's  red  flower  bows, 
And  birds,  skimming  the  hill, 
Seek  the  wild  roses'  shade. 

Rest,  oh  Phidyle. 

But  when  the  sun,  bending  in  its 

dazzling  curve, 
Will  see  its  blaze  calmed, 
Then  your  most  beautiful  smile  and 

your  best  embrace 
Will  reward  me,  reward  me  for  having 

waited. 
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Karita 
Mattila 


"Among  the  often  overly  touted 

stars  of  opera  today,  I  can  think 

of  none  more  worthy  to  take  up 

the  mantle  of  great  singers  of 

the  past  than  Finnish  soprano 

Karita  Mattila... This  is  a  disc 

that  the  next  generation  will 

likely  he  touting  someday  with 

words  like, 'They  just  don't  sing 

like  that  anymore,1" 

Robert  Croan, 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
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KARITA 


GERMAN 

ROMANTIC 

ARIAS 


EratoDisques 


JEAN  SIBELIUS  (1865-1957) 


Norden,  Op.  90,  No.  1 
Lofven  de  falla, 
sjoarna  frysa. 
Flyttande  svaner, 
seglen,  o  seglen 
sorgsna  till  sodern, 
soken  dess  nodspis, 
langtande  ater; 
plqjen  dess  sjoar, 
saknande  vara! 
Da  skall  ett  oga 
se  er  fran  palmens 
skugga,  och  tala: 
"Tynande  svaner, — 
hvilken  fortrollning 
hvilar  pa  norden? 
Den  som  fran  sodern 
langtar,  hans  langtan 
soker  en  himmel." 


The  North 

The  leaves  fall — 

The  lakes  freeze  over — 

Migrating  swans, 

Sail,  o  sail 

Sadly  southward 

In  search  of  food, 

Thoughts  tending  homeward; 

Plough  other  seas, 

Yearning  for  ours! 

Then  a  pair  of  eyes 

Will  look  up  from 

the  palm  tree's  shade  and  say: 

"Pining  swans, 

what  enchantment  is  it 

that  the  North  holds? 

When  a  southerner 

feels  longings, 

those  longings  seek  a  heaven." 


-Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg 


Varen  flyktar  hastigt,  Op.  13,  No.  4 

Varen  flyktar  hastigt, 
hastigare  sommarn, 
hosten  drqjer  lange, 
vintern  annu  langre. 
Snart,  I  skona  kinder, 
skolen,  i  forvissna 
och  ej  knoppas  mera. 
Gossen  svarte  ater: 

An  i  hostens  dagar 
glada  varens  minnen 
an  i  vinterns  dagar 
racka  sommarns  skordar. 
Fritt  ma  varen  flykta, 
Fritt  ma  kinden  vissna, 
Lat  oss  nu  blott  aska, 
Lat  oss  nu  blott  kyssas. 

— Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg 


Spring  fleets  fast 

Spring  fleets  fast, 
Summer  even  faster, 
Autumn  lingers  long, 
Winter  even  longer. 
Soon,  fair  cheeks, 
You  will  fade 
And  bloom  no  more. 
The  boy  replied: 

Even  on  autumn  days, 
Spring's  memories  bring  joy, 
Even  on  winter  days 
Summer's  harvest  is  in  store. 
Let  spring  fleet 
And  cheeks  fade — 
Now  we  shall  just  love, 
We  shall  just  kiss. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Demanten  pa  marssnon,  Op.  36,  No.  6 

Pa  drivans  sno  dar  glimmar 
en  diamant  sa  klar. 
Ej  fanns  en  tar,  en  parla, 
som  hogre  skimrat  har. 

Utav  en  hemlig  langtan 
hon  blanker  himmelskt  sa, 
hon  blickar  emot  solen, 
dar  skon  den  ses  uppga. 

Vid  foten  av  dess  strale 
tillbedjande  hon  star 
och  kysser  den  i  karlek 
och  smarter  i  en  tar. 

O,  skona  lott  att  alska 
det  hogsta  livet  ter, 
att  Simla  i  dess  solblick 
Och  do,  nar  skonst  den  ler! 

— Josef  Julius  Wecksell 

Flickan  kom  ifran  sin  alsklings  mote, 

Op.  37,  No.  5 
Flickan  kom  ifran  sin  alsklings  mote, 
kom  med  roda  hander — 
Modern  sade:  "Varav  rodna  dina  hander, 

flicka?" 
Flickan  sade:  "Jag  har  plockat  rosor 
och  pa  tornen  stungit  mina  hander." 

Ater  kom  hon  fran  sin  alsklings  mote, 

kom  med  roda  lappar — 

Modern  sade:  "Varav  rodna  dina  lappar, 

flicka?" 
Flickan  sade:  "Jag  har  atit  hallon 

och  med  saften  malat  mina  lappar." 

Ater  kom  hon  fran  sin  alsklings  mote, 

kom  med  bleka  kinder — 

Modern  sade:  "Varav  blekna  dina  kinder, 

flicka?" 
Flickan  sade:  "Red  en  grav,  o  moder! 
Gom  mig  dar  och  stall  ett  kors  darover, 
och  pa  korset  rista,  som  jag  sager: 

En  gang  kom  hon  hem  med  roda 
hander,  ty  de  rodnat  mellan  alskarns 
hander. 

En  gang  kom  hon  hem  med  roda  lappar, 
ty  de  rodnat  under  alskarns  lappar. 

Senast  kom  hon  hem  med  bleka  kinder; 
ty  de  bleknat  genom  alskarns  otro." 

— Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg 


The  Diamond  on  the  March  Snow 

On  the  drifted  snow 
A  bright  diamond  glistens, 
More  radiant  than  any 
Tear  or  pearl. 

With  a  longing  heart. 
She  glitters  so  celestially 
And  gazes  at  the  sun 
The  moment  it  rises. 

At  the  foot  of  a  sunbeam 
She  stands  adoring 
And  kisses  it  with  passion 
And  melts  into  a  tear. 

O,  happy  fate  to  love 
The  highest  that  life  holds, 
To  sparkle  in  the  sun's  gaze 
And  die  at  its  smile. 


The  Tryst 

A  girl  came  home  from  her  lover's  tryst. 

She  came  with  red  hands. 

Her  mother  said:  Why  are  your  hands 

red,  o  daughter?" 
the  girl  said:  "I  was  plucking  roses 
and  I  pricked  my  hands  on  the  thorns." 

Again  she  returned  from  her  lover's  tryst, 

She  came  with  red  lips. 

Her  mother  said:  "Why  are  your  lips 
red,  o  daughter?' 

The  girl  said:  "I  have  been  eating  rasp- 
berries, 

And  colored  my  lips  with  their  juice." 

Again  she  returned  from  her  lover's  tryst, 

She  came  with  pale  cheeks. 

Her  mother  said:  "Why  are  your  cheeks 

pale,  o  daughter?" 
The  girl  said:  "Prepare  a  grave,  o  mother. 
Hide  me  there  and  place  a  cross  over  it. 
and  on  the  cross,  carve  what  I  tell  you: 

Once  she  came  home  with  red  hands, 

because  they  reddened  between  her 

lover's  hands. 
Once  she  came  home  with  red  lips, 

for  they  had  reddened  from  her 

lover's  lips. 
Finally  she  came  home  with  pale 

cheeks,  for  they  had  paled  from  her 

lover's  infidelity." 


En  slanda,  Op.  17,  No.  5 

Du  vackra  slanda,  som  till  mig  flog  in, 

Nar  tyngst  min  langtan 

Over  boken  dromde, 

Du  kom  med  hela  sommarn  till  mitt 

sinn. 
Du  kom  och  jag  allt  gammalt  svarmod 

glomde. 
Blott  dig  jag  sag,  min  dag  jag  lycklig 
Domde,  du  vackra  slanda. 

Men  bast  jag  jublade 

Att  du  var  min 

Och  livets  skank  i  sang 

Pa  kna  beromde, 

Du  flog  den  samma  vag  som  du  kom  in, 

Du  trolska  slanda. 

All  avskedsgrat  i  valgangsrod  forrinn! 
Ej  beska  fanns  i  bagarn, 
Som  vi  tomde. 

Att  du  var  sol, 

Jag  skugga  blott  vi  glomde. 

Flyg  ljus,  flyg  bla,  an  sommarlycka  finn, 

Valsignade,  som  en  gang  varit  min, 
Min  vackra  slanda. 

— Oscar  Levertin 


A  Dragonfly 

0  beautiful  dragonfly  that  flew  in 
As  I  dreamed  over  my  book 
With  heavy  heart, 

You  brought  all  summer  to  my  senses. 

You  came  and  I  forgot  my  melancholy, 

1  saw  only  you  that  happy  day, 
O  beautiful  dragonfly. 

But  just  when  I  rejoiced 

That  you  were  mine 

And  life's  gift  in  song 

Worshipped  and  praised, 

You  flew  out  the  same  way  you  came, 

0  bewitching  dragonfly. 

Parting  tears  ebbed  in  words  of  farewell! 
There  was  no  bitterness  in  the  cup 
We  drained. 

We  forgot  that  you  were  sun, 

1  only  shadow. 

Fly  away,  blue  light  of  summer 

happiness, 
Blessed  and  once  mine, 
My  beautiful  dragonfly. 


Var  det  en  drom?,  Op.  37,  No.  4 

Var  det  en  drom,  att  ljuvt  en  gang 
Jag  var  ditt  hjartas  van? — 
Jag  minns  det  som  en  tystnad  sang, 
Da  strangen  darrar  an. 

Jag  minns  en  tornros  av  dig  skankt, 
En  blick  sa  blyg  och  6m; 
Jag  minns  en  avskedstar,  som  blankt,- 
Var  allt,  var  allt  en  drom? 

En  drom  lik  sippans  liv  sa  kort 
Uti  en  vargron  angd, 
Vars  fagring  hastigt  vissnar  bort 
For  nya  blommors  mangd. 

Men  mangen  natt  jag  hor  en  rost, 
Vid  bittra  tarars  strom: 
Gom  djupt  dess  minne  i  ditt  brost, 
Det  var  din  basta  drom! 

— Josef  Julius  Wecksell 


Did  I  just  dream? 

Did  I  just  dream  that  long  ago 
I  was  your  soulmate? 
I  remember  it  like  a  song  that  is  over 
Though  the  string  still  vibrates. 

I  remember  a  rose  you  gave  me, 
A  glance  so  shy  and  tender, 
A  tear  that  just  glistened  at  parting — 
Was  all  this  just  a  dream? 

A  dream  as  brief  as  an  anemone's  life 
In  a  green  spring  meadow, 
Whose  beauty  quickly  fades 
Before  the  wealth  of  new  flowers. 

But  many  a  night  I  hear  a  voice 
Over  a  flood  of  bitter  tears: 
Hide  this  memory  deep  in  your  breast- 
It  was  the  best  dream  you  ever  had. 
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August  30  -  September  1 


AUGUST   30    FRI  DAY 


Ozawa  Hall,  8  pm 

ARTURO  SANDOVAL  and  his  Orchestra 

NESTOR  TORRES 

$55,  $40,  and  $30,  lawn  $19 


ARTURO  SANDOVAL 


AUGUST   31    SA.TU  RDAY 


Theatre,  1:30pm 

ORGAN  SUMMIT  with  THE  JIMMY  McGRIFF  QUARTET 
and  THE  JOEY  DeFRANCESCO  TRIO 
with  Special  Guest  DAVID  "FATHEAD"  NEWMAN 

Free  with  $35  lawn  combination  pass* 

Ozawa  Hall,  3pm 

MARIAN  McPARTLAND'S  "PIANO  JAZZ" 
with  guest  SIR  ROLAND  HANNA 
Special  taping  of  "Piano  Jazz"  foY  National  Public  Radio 
$40,  $36,  $29,  lawn  $14,  $35* 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  8pm 

An  Evening  with  DIANA  KRALL  and  her  trio 

ROY  HAYNES  and  Birds  of  a  Feather— A  Tribute  To  Charlie  Parker 

with  KENNY  GARRETT,  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE,  ROY  HARGROVE 

and  DAVE  KIKOSKI 

$60,  $45,  lawn  $22,  $35* 

*$35  lawn  combination  pass  permits  entry  to  all  three  August  31  events. 


SEPTEMBER   1    SU  N  DAY 


Ozawa  Hall,  2pm 

THE  ROY  HARGROVE  QUINTET  with  Willie  Jones  on  drums, 
Eric  Lewis  on  piano,  Dwayne  Burno  on  bass, 
and  Justin  Robinson  on  alto  sax 

ROBERTA  GAMBORINI  and  her  group 

$40,  $36,  $29,  lawn  $14 


JOEY  DeFRANCESCO 


DIANA  KRALL 


ROY  HARGROVE 


Ozawa  Hall,  8pm 

THE  DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

Featuring  Bobby  Millitello  on  sax,  Randy  Jones  on  drums, 
and  Michael  Moore  on  bass 

$55,  $40,  $30,  lawn  $19 


ROBERTA  GAMBORIN 


DAVE  BRUBECK 


TICKETS:  $14-$6o 

To  order  tickets,  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (888)  266-1200  or  order  online  at  www.bso.org. 


&  ^  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289  For  services,  ticketing,  and 
information  for  persons  with  disabilities  call  (617)  638-9431. 

All  programs  and  artists  are  subject  to  change.  Each  ticket  ordered  by  phone/internet 
is  subject  to  a  $4  handling  fee.  Please  note,  no  refunds  or  exchanges. 


Sponsored  by 

Fidelity 


Investments 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

2002  season 
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ORIGINS  GIHlCftV 

formerly  TRIBAL  ARTS  GALLERY,  NYC 

Ceremonial  and  modern  sculpture 
for  new  and  advanced  collectors 


Open  7  Days 
413-298-0002 


36  Main  St.  POB  905 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 


Every  car  has  its  moment. 

This  one  has  thousands  per  second 
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The  new  3  Series.  Pure  drive. 

The  New 

^sm,       ^1 

BMW  3  Series 

ijfj^          ^^^H 

From  $27,745* 

\jt  H 

Test  drive  The  Ultimate  Driving  Machine 

bmwusa.com 

The  Ultimate           ^^^H 

at  your  authorized  BMW  center . 

1-800-334-4BMW 

Driving  Machine'       ^^^H 

For  all  there 
is  to  see  and  do 

in  city  after 
city,  after  city, 

after  city. . . 


Britain  is  brimming  with  the  finest 
theatre,  art,  music,  entertainment,  dining, 
shopping  and  more,  in  city  after  city. 

So  is  our  UK  City  Experience  Guide.  It's 
rich  with  information  about  the  incredible 
range  of  all  there  is  to  see  and  do  in  the 
cities  of  Britain.  From  living  it  up  in  Liverpool, 
to  immersing  yourself  in  drama  in  Bath. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  UK  City  Experience  Guide 
call  1  -800-205-9846,  visit  us  on  the  web 
atwww.travelbritain.org/cityculture 


British  tourist  authority 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  Season,  2001-02 
TANGLEWOOD  2002 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Peter  A.  Brooke,  Chairman 
Deborah  Davis  Berman,  Vice-Chairman 
Julian  Cohen,  Vice-Chairman 
Nina  L.  Doggett,  Vice-Chairman 


Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 
Ray  Stata,  Vice-Chairman 


Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Gabriella  Beranek 
Jan  Brett 
Paul  Buttenwieser 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Life  Trustees 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.Arnold,  Jr. 
J.R  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Jane  C.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Charles  K.  Gifford 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Edna  S.  Kalman 
George  Krupp 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 


Ed  Linde  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Richard  P.  Morse  Hannah  H.  Schneider 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman  Roger  T.  Servison 

Robert  P.  O'Block  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 

Peter  C.  Read  Stephen  R.  Weiner 

Donna  Riccardi,  Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
ex-officio 


Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney      George  H.  Kidder  Mrs.  George  Lee 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.         Harvey  Chet  Krentzman     Sargent 
Archie  C.  Epps  Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer      Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  William  J.  Poorvu  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Dean  W.  Freed  Irving  W.  Rabb  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

Thomas  D.  May  and  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurers 

Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Diddy  Cullinane,  Chair 


Suzanne  Page,  Clerk  of  the  Board 


Helaine  B.  Allen 
Joel  B.  Alvord 
Marjorie  Arons-Barron 
Caroline  D wight  Bain 
George  D.  Behrakis 
George  W.  Berry 
Mark  G.  Borden 
Alan  Bressler 
Robin  A.  Brown 
Samuel  B.  Bruskin 
William  Burgin 
Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 
Rena  F.  Clarke 
Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 
Eric  D.  Collins 
Ranny  Cooper 
Martha  H.W. 

Crowninshield 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Robert  W.  Daly 
Tamara  P.  Davis 
Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca 
Disque  Deane 
Betsy  P.  Demirjian 
Paul  F.  Deninger 
JoAnne  Walton 

Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Francis  A.  Doyle 


Jane  C.  Edmonds 
William  R.  Elfers 
George  M.  Elvin 
John  P.  Eustis  II 
Pamela  D.  Everhart 
Judith  Moss  Feingold 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Lawrence  K.  Fish 
Myrna  H.  Freedman 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 
Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J. 
Germeshausen 
Robert  P.  Gittens 
Michael  Halperson 
John  P.  Hamill 
Ellen  T.  Harris 
Deborah  M.  Hauser 
Carol  Henderson 
Anne  C.  Hodsdon 
Phyllis  S.  Hubbard 
F.  Donald  Hudson 
Roger  Hunt 
Ernest  Jacquet 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jaffe 
Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Michael  Joyce 
Martin  S.  Kaplan 
William  M.  Karlyn 


Steven  E.  Karol 
Douglas  A.  Kingsley 
Robert  Kleinberg 
David  I.  Kosowsky 
Dr.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mrs.  William  D. 

Larkin,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 
Alexander  M.  Levine 
Christopher  J.  Lindop 
Shari  Loessberg 
Edwin  N.  London 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
John  A.  MacLeod  II 
Carmine  Martignetti 
Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D. 
Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D. 
Barbara  E.  Maze 
Thomas  McCann 
Patricia  McGovern 
Joseph  C.  McNay 
Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Robert  T.  O'Connell 
Norio  Ohga 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
May  H.  Pierce 
Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint 
Millard  H  Pryorjr. 


Patrick  J.  Purcell 
Carol  Reich 
Alan  Rottenberg 
Michael  Ruettgers 
Arthur  I.  Segel 
Ross  E.  Sherbrooke 
L.  Scott  Singleton 
Gilda  Slifka 
Mrs.  Micho  Spring 
Charles  A.  Stakeley 
Jacquelynne  M. 

Stepanian 
Samuel  Thorne 
Bill  Van  Faasen 
Loet  A.  Velmans 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
Larry  Weber 
Stephen  R.  Weber 
Robert  S.  Weil 
James  Westra 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Reginald  H.  White 
Margaret  Williams- 

DeCelles 
Robin  Wilson 
Robert  Winters 
Kathryn  A.  Wong 
Richard  Wurtman, 

M.D. 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Sandra  Bakalar 
William  M.  Bulger 
Mrs.  Levin  H. 

Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  Eckstein 
Edward  Eskandarian 
Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas 

Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 


Jordan  Golding 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Susan  D.  Hall 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Glen  H.  Hiner 
Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman 
Lola  Jaffe 
H.  Eugene  Jones 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mrs.  Gordon  F. 

Kingsley 
Robert  K.  Kraft 


Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Hart  D.  Leavitt 
Laurence  Lesser 
Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Nathan  R.  Miller 
Hanae  Mori 
Mrs.  Hiroshi  H. 

Nishino 
John  A.  Perkins 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Robert  E.  Remis 


Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
John  Ex  Rodgers 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Lynda  Anne  Schubert 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.P. 

Whitney 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Business  Leadership  Association 

Board  of  Directors 

Charles  K.  Gifford,  Chairman 
Michael  J.  Joyce,  President 


Leo  L.  Beranek,  James  F.  Cleary,  and 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairmen  Emeriti 


Robin  A.  Brown 
Michael  J.  Costello 
Robert  W.  Daly 
Francis  A.  Doyle 
William  R.  Elfers 
Lawrence  K.  Fish 


John  P.  Hamill 
Ernest  K.  Jacquet 
Steven  E.  Karol 
Edmund  F.  Kelly 
Christopher  J.  Lindop 


Thomas  J.  May 
J.  Kent  McHose 
Joseph  C.  McNay 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 


Carmine  A.  Martignetti   Lynda  A.  Schubert 


Roger  T  Servison 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 

William  C.  Van  Faasen 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
Lawrence  Weber 


Ex-Officio   Peter  A.  Brooke  •  Diddy  Cullinane  •  Nicholas  T  Zervas 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Donna  Riccardi,  President  Melvin  R.  Bleiberg,  Executive  Vice-President/ 

Audley  Fuller,  Executive  Vice-President/  Tanglewood 

Administration  Olga  Turcotte,  Secretary 

Ann  Philbin,  Executive  Vice-President/  William  A.  Along,  Treasurer 

Fundraising  Barbara  Steiner,  Nominating  Committee 

Chairman 


Joyce  Anagnos,  Symphony 

Shop  Staffing 
Judy  Barr,  Hall  Services 


Dorothyann  M.  Callahan, 

Membership 
Howard  Cutler,  Resource 

Development 


Lisa  Mafrici,  Special  Projects 
Ellen  Mayo,  Public  Relations 
Barbara  Roller,  Education  and 
Outreach 


Administration 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 
Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Tony  Beadle,  Manager,  Boston  Pops 

J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Thomas  D.  May,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 


Kim  Noltemy,  Director  of  Sales  and 

Marketing 
Caroline  Taylor,  Senior  Advisor  to  the 

Managing  Director 
Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ ARTISTIC 

Karen  Leopardi,  Artist  Assistant/ Secretary  to  the  Music  Director  •  Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  • 
Suzanne  Page,  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director/Manager  of  Board  Administration  •  Alexander  Steinbeis, 
Artistic  Administration  Coordinator 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF/ PRODUCTION 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Operations  Manager 

Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager  •  John  Demick,  Senior  Stage  Technician  •  Keith  Elder,  Production 
Coordinator  •  Stephanie  Kluter,  Assistant  to  the  Orchestra  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Ozawa  Hall  Stage 
Manager  •  Julie  G.  Moerschel,  Assistant  Chorus  Manager  •  Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •  Timothy 
Tsukamoto,  Orchestra  Personnel  Coordinator 

BOSTON  POPS 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Programming 

Jana  Gimenez,  Operations  Manager  •  Sheri  Goldstein,  Personal  Assistant  to  the  Conductor  •  Julie  Knippa, 

Administration  Coordinator  •  Margo  Saulnier,  Artistic  Coordinator 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting 
Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Lamees  Al-Noman,  Cash  Accountant  •  Shira  Beckerman,  Budget  Assistant  •  Yaneris  Briggs,  Accounts 
Payable  Supervisor  •  Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs  • 
Y.  Georges  Minyayluk,  Senior  Investment  Accountant  •  Pam  Netherwood,  Assistant  Manager,  Symphony 
Shop  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Accountant  •  Mary  Park,  Budget  Analyst  •  Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Mana- 
ger •  Taunia  Soderquist,  Assistant  Payroll  Accountant/Accounting  Clerk  •  Teresa  Wang,  Staff  Accountant 

DEVELOPMENT 

Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  ♦  Judi  Taylor  Cantor,  Director  of  Individual  and  Planned 
Giving  ♦  Sally  Dale,  Director  of  Stewardship  and  Development  Administration  ♦  Deborah  Hersey,  Director 
of  Development  Services  and  Technology  ♦  Jo  Frances  Kaplan,  Director  of  Institutional  Giving  ♦  Tracy 
Wilson,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Community  Relations  and  Development  Liaison 

Tahli  Adler,  Program  Coordinator  for  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Rachel  Arthur,  Individual  and  Planned 
Giving  Coordinator  •  Howard  L.  Breslau,  Senior  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Diane  Cataudella,  Manager  of 
Stewardship  Programs  •  Rebecca  R.  Crawford,  Director  of  Development  Communications  •  Joanna  Drake, 
Coordinator,  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds  •  Elizabeth  Drolet,  Senior  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Adrienne  Ericsson, 
Grants  Coordinator  •  Sandy  Eyre,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds  •  Sarah  Fitzgerald,  Manager  of 
Gift  Processing  and  Donor  Records  •  Julie  Hausmann,  Manager,  BSO  and  Pops  Annual  Funds  •  Blaine 
Hudson,  Program  Coordinator,  Corporate  Membership  and  Events  •  Justin  Kelly,  Assistant  Manager  of  Gift 
Processing  and  Donor  Records  •  Patricia  Kramer,  Associate  Director,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •  Katherine  M. 
Krupanski,  Coordinator,  BSO  and  Pops  Annual  Funds  •  Barbara  Levitov,  Director  of  Development  Events  • 
Mary  MacFarlane,  Assistant  Manager,  BSO  and  Pops  Annual  Funds  •  Meredith  McCarroll,  Assistant 
Manager,  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds  •  Mark  Perreault,  Gift  Processing  and  Donor  Records  Coordinator  • 
Gerrit  Petersen,  Director  of  Foundation  Support  •  Phoebe  Slanetz,  Director  of  Development  Research  • 
Susan  Spelman,  Berkshire  Education  Liaison  •  Elizabeth  Stevens,  Planned  Giving  and  Major  Gifts  Coor- 
dinator •  Jared  Strauss,  Individual  Giving  and  Development  Events  Coordinator  •  Mary  E.  Thomson, 
Program  Manager,  Corporate  Programs  •  Adea  Wood,  Receptionist/Administrative  Assistant  •  Christine 
Wright,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development/Office  Manager 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS /ARCHIVES 

Myran  Parker-Brass,  Director  of  Education  and  Community  Programs 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Archivist— Position  endowed  by  Caroline  Dwight  Bain 

Angel  Baker,  Education  and  Community  Programs  Assistant  •  Gabriel  Cobas,  Manager  of  Education 

Programs  •  Leslie  Wu  Foley,  Associate  Director  of  Education  and  Community  Programs 


EVENT  SERVICES 

Cheryl  Silvia  Lopes,  Director  of  Event  Services 

Lesley  Ann  Cefalo,  Special  Events  Manager  •  Kathleen  Clarke,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Event 

Services*  Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •  Emma- Kate  Jaouen,  Tanglewood Events 

Coordinator  •  Kyle  Ronayne,  Food  and  Beverage  Manager 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Anne  Marie  Coimbra,  Human  Resources  Manager  •  Dorothy  DeYoung,  Benefits  Manager 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

David  W.  Woodall,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Guy  W.  Brandenstein,  Tanglewood  Computer  Network  Support  Administrator  •  Andrew  Cordero, 
Special  Projects  Coordinator  •  John  Lindberg,  Help  Desk  Administrator  •  Michael  Pijoan,  Assistant 
Director  of  Information  Technology  •  Brian  Van  Sickle,  Software  Support  Representative 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Media  Relations 

Sean  J.  Kerrigan,  Associate  Director  of  Media  Relations  •  Jonathan  Mack,  Media  Relations  Associate  • 

Amy  Rowen,  Media  Relations  Coordinator  •  Kate  Sonders,  Staff  Assistant 

PUBLICATIONS 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Publications  Associate  •  Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty,  Publications  Coordinator/ 

Boston  Pops  Program  Editor 

SALES,  SUBSCRIPTION,  AND  MARKETING 

Malissa  Bell,  Marketing  Assistant  •  Leslie  Bissaillon,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Glass  Houses  •  Richard 
Bradway,  Manager  of  Internet  Marketing  •  Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  David  Carter, 
Subscription  Representative/Disability  Services  Coordinator  •  Susan  Dunham,  Subscription  Representative 
Michelle  Giuliana,  Web  Content  Editor  •  Kerry  Ann  Hawkins,  Graphic  Designer  •  Susan  Elisabeth 
Hopkins,  Graphic  Designer  •  Faith  Hunter,  Group  Sales  Manager  •  Chloe  Insogna,  SymphonyCharge 
Coordinator  •  James  Jackson,  Call  Center  Manager  •  Roberta  Kennedy,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  •  Amy 
Kochapski,  Assistant  Subscription  Manager  •  Katherine  Leeman,  Marketing  Coordinator  for  Print  Pro- 
duction •  Michele  Lubowsky,  Subscription  Representative  •  Mara  Luzzo,  Manager  of  Subscriptions  and 
Telemarketing  Programs  •  Jason  Lyon,  SymphonyCharge  Assistant  Manager  •  Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director 
of  Marketing  Programs  •  Michael  Miller,  SymphonyCharge  Manager  •  Michael  Moore,  Assistant  Tele- 
marketing/Telefundraising  Manager  •  Doreen  Reis,  Marketing  Coordinator  for  Advertising  •  George 
Saulnier,  Subscription  Data  Entry  Coordinator  •  Jesse  Weissman,  Senior  Web  Developer 

Box  Office  Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  •  David  Winn,  Assistant  Manager 

Box  Office  Representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Cary  Eyges  •  Lawrence  Fraher  •  Arthur  Ryan 

SYMPHONY  HALL  OPERATIONS 
Robert  L.  Gleason,  Director  of  Hall  Facilities 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Patricia  Brown,  Associate  Director  •  Marjorie  Chebotariov,  Manager  of  Student  Services  •  Beth  Paine, 
Coordinator  •  Gary  Wallen,  Scheduler 

TANGLEWOOD  OPERATIONS 

David  P.  Sturma,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Facilities  and  BSO  Liaison  to  the  Berkshires 

Ronald  T  Brouker,  Supervisor  of  Tanglewood  Crew  •  Robert  Lahart,  Electrician  •  Peter  Socha,  Head 
Carpenter 

Tanglewood  Facilities  Staff  Robert  Casey  •  Steve  Curley  •  Rich  Drumm  •  Gary  Roy 

TANGLEWOOD  SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  STAFF 

Thomas  Cinella,  Business  Office  Manager  •  Peter  Grimm,  Seranak  House  Manager  •  David  Harding, 
Front  of  House  Manager/Manager  of  Customer  Service  •  Marcia  Jones,  Manager  of  Visitor  Center  • 
Amy  Renak,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Music  Store 

VOLUNTEER  OFFICE 

Patricia  Krol,  Director  of  Volunteer  Services 

Susan  Monack,  Administrative  Assistant  •  Paula  Ramsdell,  Project  Coordinator 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the 
promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment  during 
the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The 
series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  mead- 
ows, as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  to  that  time  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of 
the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At 
the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders,  made  an 
appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal  was  broadened  by 
means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short 
time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important,  went 
well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive;  he 
finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  budget,  they  would  have 
"just  a  shed,"  "which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  a  fundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to  make  further  simplifications  in 
Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  August  4, 1938,  when  the  first  concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  re- 
mains, with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become 
almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collabo- 
ration between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of  the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Or- 
chestra Canopy,  along  with  other  improvements,  produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous 
acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as 
"The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,"  recognizing  tne  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's 
legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for 
excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate 
adjacent  to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public  grounds 
by  some  40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch,  Hack  and 
Sandell  to  unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  newly  acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to  replace  the  outmod- 
ed Theatre-Concert  Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only  minor  modifications 
since  1941,  and  which  with  some  modification  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center's  opera  productions),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
facilities.  Inaugurated  on  July  7,  1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston  in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence  Kirke- 
gaard  &  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove,  Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  concert  facil- 
ity to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in  more  than  a  half-century — now  provides  a  modern 
venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  varied  recital  and  chamber  music  concerts  offered  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  throughout  the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall  with  its  attendant 


A  "Special  Focus"  Exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center: 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — A  Twenty-nine  Year  Partnership 

An  exhibit  celebrating  the  extraordinary  twenty-nine 
year  partnership  between  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  mounted  in 
the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  to  mark  his  farewell 
season.  The  exhibit  documents  his  childhood  and 
early  musical  training,  including  his  experience  as 
a  conducting  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  in  1960,  but  focuses  primarily  on  his  impact 
on  the  BSO,  including  the  commissioning  of  new 
works,  his  collaborations  with  a  dazzling  array  of 
guest  artists,  and  an  overview  of  his  international  touring  and  commercial  recording 
activity.  A  special  emphasis  of  this  summer's  exhibit  is  Mr.  Ozawa's  impact  on 
Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Shown  here  is  a  photograph  of  Seiji  Ozawa  in  his  debut  appearance  as  guest  conduc- 
tor with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood  on  August  16,  1964. 

Photograph  by  Heinz  Weissenstein,  Whitestone  Photo 


buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Leonard  Bernstein 
Campus,  as  described  below. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  Besides  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  Friday-evening 
Prelude  Concerts,  Saturday- morning  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contempo- 
rary Music,  and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
weekend-long  Jazz  Festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a 
vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded  the 
school  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  resources  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there  was 
a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to  the 
war  then  raging  in  Europe.  Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  spe- 
cially written  for  the  ceremony,  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made 
such  an  impression  that  it  continues  to  be  performed  at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  sum- 
mer. The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky  s  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an 
extraordinary  faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  perform- 
ance; he  himself  taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year 
after  his  retirement  as  the  BSO's  music  director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  posi- 
tion, ran  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  programs.  In  1963,  new  BSO  Music 
Director  Erich  Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky  s  hands-on 
leadership  approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970, 
three  years  before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  the 
BSO's  programs  at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard 
Bernstein  as  general  advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985 
to  1997.  In  1994,  with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  cham- 
ber music  studios,  administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion 
adjacent  to  Ozawa  Hall.  In  1997,  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  operating  under  the  artistic  supervision  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program  offers  an  intensive  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  advanced  musicians  who  have  completed  most  of  their  formal 
training.  Some  150  young  artists,  all  attending  the  TMC  on  full  fellowships  which  under- 
write the  costs  of  tuition,  room,  and  board,  participate  in  a  program  including  chamber  and 
orchestral  music,  opera  and  art  song,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  music  of  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  centuries.  The  summer  of  2002  includes  orchestra  concerts  under  the  direc- 
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Memories  of  Tanglewood. . . 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 


Visit  our 
Tanglewood  Music  Store 


Located  at  the  Main  Gate 

Hours — same  as  the  Glass  House  at  the  Main  Gate 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 

Weekly  concert  selections 

BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  Highwood  Gate 
Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/American  Express/Diners  Club/Discover  Card 


MAIN  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 
Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 

Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  noon  to  6pm 
Weeknight  concerts,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

7pm  through  intermission 


tion  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  Hans  Graf,  and  James  Conlon;  and  performances  by  the  TMC  vocal- 
ists and  instrumentalists  of  two  rarely  heard  works  of  music  theater,  Satie's  Socrate  and  Stra- 
vinsky's Renard,  as  well  as  a  fiftieth-anniversary  concert  performance  of  Leonard  Bernstein's 
opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti.  The  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  will,  in  2002,  be  devot- 
ed to  American  music.  Highlights  will  include  a  concert  devoted  to  celebrating  longtime 
TMC  faculty  member  Phyllis  Curtin  and  her  championing  of  the  American  art  song;  a  per- 
formance of  Lukas  Foss's  opera  Grijfelkin  in  honor  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  five  days  of 
concerts  featuring  works  composed  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Director  of  the  2002  Festival 
will  be  composer  Bright  Sheng.  TMC  Composition  Fellows  will  also  participate  in  a  collab- 
orative project  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  under  the  mentorship  of  TFC  con- 
ductor John  Oliver  and  guest  composer  Steve  Mackey,  Fellows  will  create  works  for  small 
chorus  to  be  performed  at  a  special  workshop  in  Ozawa  Hall.  Two  special  seminars — one 
devoted  to  the  string  quartet  literature,  under  the  direction  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet, 
and  one  devoted  to  Bach  performance  led  by  Craig  Smith,  director  of  Boston's  Emmanuel 
Music  Ensemble — will  open  the  TMC  season.  In  addition,  TMC  Fellows  will  reach  out  to 
the  Berkshire  community  with  two  free  youth  concerts  performed  during  the  season.  Also 
at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety 
of  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students, 
mostly  of  high  school  age. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC.  Besides  Mr. 
Ozawa,  prominent  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano 
Berio,  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  the  late 
Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish  (who  headed  the  TMC  fac- 
ulty for  many  years),  Oliver  Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta, 
Sherrill  Milnes,  Leontyne  Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living 
embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocal- 
ists of  tomorrow. 


Seiji  Ozawa  in  rehearsal  with  the  TMC  Orchestra  in  Ozawa  Hall 
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2002  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Chair 

Mel  Blieberg 

Immediate  Past  Co-Chair 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Secretary 
Karen  Methven 

Nominating 

Harry  Methven 

• 

COMMUNITY/ 

AUDIENCE  SERVICES 

Margery  Steinberg,  Vice-Chair 

Berkshire  Night 

Mary  Spina  •  Mary  Blair 

Community  Services  Office 

Marilyn  Flaum  •  Marie  Feder 

Concert  Hosts 

Marjorie  Lieberman 

Rita  Blieberg 

Emergency  Medical  Services 

Tom  Andrew 

Outreach 

Deanna  Ruffer 

Gus  Leibowitz 

Tour  Guides 

Rose  Foster  •  Dan  Ruge 

Ushers/Programmers 

Cathy  Miller 

Visitor  Center 

Anita  Bush 

Landmark  Volunteers 

Harry  Methven 

• 

DEVELOPMENT 

Ursula  Ehret-Dichter, 

Vice-Chair 

Cookbook  Marketing 
Gus  Leibowitz 


Event  Services 

Liz  Shreenan  •  John  Powell 

Friends  Office 

Dorothy  Walchenbach 

Joe  Handler 

Glass  House 

Diana  and  Stanley  Feld 

Seiji  Ozawa  Gala  Celebration 

Jane  and  Sy  Glaser 

Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider 

Seranak 

Faith  Mong 

Ursula  Ehret-Dichter 

Tent  Club 

Dennis  Moore 

Peggy  LeVesque 

• 

EDUCATION 

Paul  Flaum,  Vice-Chair 

BSAV Finale  Concert 

Greta  Berkson 

Historical  Preservation 

Randy  Johnson  •  Polly  Pierce 

ReDiscovering  Music 

Gabriel  Kosakoff 

Milton  Fink 

Talks  and  Walks 

Theresa  Delusky 

Madeline  Hawboldt 

Training  Coordinator 

Bobbi  Cohn  •  Carole  Siegel 

Youth  Activities 

Brian  Rabuse  •  Andrew  Garcia 

Symphony  Hall  Trip 

Marcia  Friedman 

Membership 
Bobbi  Cohn,  Vice-Chair 


Administrative  Events 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Marsha  Burniske 

Database/New  Members 

Norma  Ruffer  •  Ned  Dana 

Membership  Meetings 

Roslyn  Goldstein 

Joan  Soloway 

Newsletter 

Victoria  Gardner  Morss 

Personnel  Coordinator 

Genne  LeVasseur 

Larry  Kassman 

Ready  Team 

Lillian  and  Arnold  Katz 

Retired  Volunteers  Club 

Judith  Cook 

Tickets 

Pat  Henneberry 

Website 

Boyd  Hopkins 

• 

TMC 
Sylvia  Stein,  Vice-Chair 

Befriend  a  Fellow 

Susan  Orenstein 

Wilma  Michaels 

Youth  Concerts 

Marge  and  Sy  Richman 

Alice  Model 

Receptions 

Carole  Schwimmer 

Student  Parties 

Larry  Phillips 

Bobbie  Rosenberg 

TWD  on  Parade  Picnic 

Rosalie  Beal  •  Arline  Breskin 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LPs,  tapes,  CDs,  videos  and  books  from  $2.00.  Over  15,000  Classical 
titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3.8  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 
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BERKSHIRE 
RECORD  OUTLET 


EXIT  2 
MASS.  PIKE 


Summer  Retail  Hours:  Mon.-Sat.  10:00  AM-5:30  PM  Qune  27-Aug.  27) 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte.  102,  Lee,  MA      Website:  www.broinc.com     (413)  243-4080 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

PLEASE  NOTE:  TANGLEWOOD  IS  PLEASED  TO  OFFER  A  SMOKE-FREE 

ENVIRONMENT.  WE  ASKTHAT  YOU  REFRAIN  FROM  SMOKING 

ANYWHERE  ON  THE  TANGLEWOOD  GROUNDS.  DESIGNATED 

SMOKING  AREAS  ARE  MARKED  OUTSIDE  THE  ENTRANCE  GATES. 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 

If  you  must  leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  do  not  bring  food  or  beverages  into  the  Music  Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THE  USE  OF  AUDIO  OR  VIDEO  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

DURING  CONCERTS  AND  REHEARSALS  IS  PROHIBITED,  AND  THAT  VIDEO 

CAMERAS  MAY  NOT  BE  CARRIED  INTO  THE  MUSIC  SHED  OR  OZAWA  HALL 

DURING  CONCERTS  OR  REHEARSALS. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise  and 
flash  are  disturbing  to  the  performers  and  to  other  listeners. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF,  AND  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF,  YOUR  FELLOW  PATRONS, 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  BALL  PLAYING,  BICYCLING,  SCOOTERS,  KITE  FLYING, 

FRISBEE  PLAYING,  BARBEQUING,  PETS,  AND  TENTS  OR  OTHER  STRUCTURES 

ARE  NOT  PERMITTED  ON  THE  TANGLEWOOD  GROUNDS. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  your  cellular 
phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  during  concerts. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-5165.  For  weekly  pre-recorded 
program  information,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended  through 
intermission  on  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission;  and  Sunday  from 
10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or  major  credit  card. 
To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  SYMPHONYCHARGE  at 
1-888-266-1200,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200;  or  call  TICKETMASTER  at  (617)  931-2000 
in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts;  (212)  307-7171  in  New  York  City;  or 
1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Tickets  can  also  be  ordered  online  at  www.bso.org.  Please  note 
that  there  is  a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone  or  on  the  web. 

THE  BSO's  WEB  SITE  at  www.bso.org  provides  information  on  all  Boston  Symphony  and 
Boston  Pops  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly. 

FOR  PATRONS  WITH  DISABILITIES,  an  access  service  center  and  parking  facilities  are 
located  at  the  Main  Gate.  Wheelchair  service  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  reserved- 
parking  lots.  Accessible  restrooms,  pay  phones,  and  water  fountains  are  located  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Assistive  listening  devices  are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall;  please  speak  to  an  usher.  For  more  information,  call  VOICE  (413)  637-5165.  To  pur- 
chase tickets,  call  VOICE  1-888-266-1200  or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289.  For  information  about 
disability  services,  please  call  (617)  638-9431. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  at  other  locations  as 
noted  on  the  map.  The  Tanglewood  Cafe  is  open  Monday  through  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.,  on  Sundays  from  noon  until  7  p.m.,  and  through  the  intermission  of  all  Tanglewood  con- 
certs. Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets  for 
the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events.  Lawn  Pass  Books,  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  box  office,  offer  eleven  tickets  for  the  price  of  ten. 


buntiyCurtains 
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Open  Every  Day! 


RETAIL     SHOP 

Pretty  Windows 
for  Busy  People! 

If  you  want  prettier  windows, 

but  don't  have  lots  of  time, 

visit  our  one-stop  shop. 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 

413-298-5565 
www.countrycurtains.com 


ake  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Part  of  Your  Summer  Program 


After  you've  enjoyed  an  evening  of  art  &  entertainment, 
indulge  yourself  with  another  fine  performance.  Enjoy 
the  perfect  summer  drink,  or  contemporary  regional 
cuisine  served  in  the  flower-laden  courtyard,  the 
antique-filled  dining  room  or  the  cozy  Widow 
Bingham's  Tavern. 


Please  telephone  413-298-5545  for  reservations. 


The  Red  Lkn  Inn 


Food  &  Lodging  since  c.1773 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

www.redlioninn.com 


Proud  to  Receive  a  2001  Wim  Spectator  Award  of  Excellence 


OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $15  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office.  A  half-hour  pre-rehearsal  talk  about  the  program  is  offered  free  of  charge 
to  ticket  holders,  beginning  at  9:30  in  the  Shed.  During  Open  Rehearsals,  a  special  children's  area 
with  games  and  activities  behind  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  available  for  children,  who  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  adult  at  all  times. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant,  for  the  fourteenth  consecutive  year,  from  TDK,  the  world 
leader  in  digital  recording  playback  solutions.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered 
per  parent  or  guardian  for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  under  five  must  be  seated  on 
the  rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Music  Shed  or  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  Open  Rehearsals,  and  that  this  policy 
does  not  apply  to  organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more),  which  should  contact  Group  Sales  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

STUDENT  LAWN  DISCOUNT:  Students  twelve  and  older  with  a  valid  student  ID  receive 
a  50%  discount  on  lawn  tickets  for  Friday-night  BSO  concerts.  Tickets  are  available  only  at  the 
Main  Gate  box  office,  and  only  on  the  night  of  the  performance. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility  pole; 
and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that  your  auto- 
mobile will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm.  Readmission  passes 
will  be  provided. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  (Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events). 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors  through 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Please  note  that  the 
Glass  House  is  closed  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE, 
adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books, 
recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musical  supplies. 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor  House  at  the  rear 
of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Staffed  by  volunteers,  the  Visitor 
Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  information  about 
other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor  Center  also  includes  an  historical  exhibit  on  Tangle- 
wood and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood  Manor 
House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday,  with  addi- 
tional hours  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  5  p.m.  until  twenty  minutes  after  the  con- 
cert. The  Visitor  Center  is  also  open  during  concert  intermissions,  and  for  twenty  minutes 
after  each  concert.  In  June  and  September  the  Visitor  Center  is  open  only  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There  is  no  admission  charge. 
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First  Violins 
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Concertmaster 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  121st  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  businessman, 
philanthropist,  Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  mil- 
lions through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season  at 
Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals;  it  helps  develop 
the  audience  of  the  future  through  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach 
programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it 
sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training  grounds 
for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is 
reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  chamber  ensembles  made  up  of  a  major  symphony 
orchestra's  principal  players.  The  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an 
international  standard  for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances 
and  providing  educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both 
the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and 
individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home 
town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring  of  1881. 
The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director  until  1884.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall; 
Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  on 
October  15,  1900.  The  BSO's  2000-01  season  celebrated  the  centennial  of  Symphony  Hall, 
and  the  rich  history  of  music  performed  and  introduced  to  the  world  at  Symphony  Hall  since 
it  opened  a  century  ago. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906- 
08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be 
given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Company  (the  predecessor  to  RCA  Victor)  in  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. In  1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor.  He  was  succeeded  the  following 
year  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky 's 
time,  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
BSO's  first  live  concert  broadcasts,  privately  funded,  ran  from  January  1926  through  the 
1927-28  season.  Broadcasts  continued  sporadically  in  the  early  1930s,  regular  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  being  initiated  in  October  1935.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orches- 
tra's first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  be- 
came the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century, 


to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  celebrated  its  hun- 
dredth birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart  began  his  tenure  as 
twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky 's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his 
tenure  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Con- 
certs was  initiated  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his 
seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leader- 
ship a  full- tuition  fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf 
in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  midwest. 

Now  completing  his  twenty-ninth  and  final  season  as  the  BSO's  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa  became  the  thirteenth  conductor  to  hold  that  post  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a 
year  as  music  adviser  and  having  been  appointed  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood  in  1970. 
During  his  tenure  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a 
series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  continu- 
ing series  of  commissions  from  such  composers  as  John  Corigliano,  Henri  Dutilleux,  John 
Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Peter  Lieberson,  Bright  Sheng,  Toru  Takemitsu,  and  Sir 
Michael  Tippett.  The  2001-02  season  briought  the  world  premieres  of  newly  commissioned 
works  from  Michael  Colgrass  and  Andre  Previn.  Under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  the  orchestra 
has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony 
Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels.  In  1995 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  welcomed  Bernard  Haitink  as  Principal 
Guest  Conductor,  in  which  capacity  Mr.  Haitink  conducts  and  records  with  the  orchestra, 
and  has  also  taught  at  Tanglewood.  In  the  fall  of  2004,  James  Levine  will  become  the  four- 
teenth music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  first  American-born  con- 
ductor to  hold  that  position. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annually. 
It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and  perma- 
nent orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Tanglewood 
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At  TDK,  we  understand  that  music  is  both  timeless  and  priceless.  That's 
whywe're  so  serious  about  making  high  performance,  totally  reliable  CD 

recorders  and  recordable  media.  Whether  burning  your  own  mixes  or 

archiving  world-class  performances,  you  can  count  on  TDK  to  keep  the 

music  alive.  The  proof  is  in  the  company  we  keep:  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Milan's  La  Scala  Opera  Theater  and  the  countless  other  audio 

professionals  who  depend  on  TDK. 
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As  a  sponsor  of  the  14th  annual  Tanglewood  Free  Lawn  Passes  for  Children  program. 
TDK  is  proud  to  bring  the  gift  of  music  to  thousands  of  children. 


An  Unforgettable 
i  Edcape. 

Ik   Step  aboard  Odyssey 
pi    and  escape  to  the 

signature  elegance  and 
total  entertainment 
experience  only  a 
true  luxury  cruising 
vessel  can  provide. 
Creative  appetizers, 
entrees  and  desserts 
prepared  fresh  on 
board,  daily.  For 
a  night  out  for  two 
or  a  gala  party  for 
600.  Departures 
from  the  everyday 
depart  daily  from 
Rowed  Wharf. 


OdysseyCruises.com 
8881741.0285 
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The  Mount 

1902-2002 
Centennial  Celebration 

Lecture  Series  2002  Schedule 


Saturday  Morning  Lecture  Series 
Examining  "The  Complex  Art 
of  Civilized  Living" 

June  1,  Lady  Henrietta  Spencer-Churchill, 
Classical  Design  for  Contemporary  Life 

June  8,  Charlotte  Moss, 

Le  Decor  de  la  Vie  -  Our  Rooms 
and  the  Lives  We  Lead  in  Them 

June  15,  Pauline  C.  Metcalf, 
Edith  Wharton  &  Ogden  Codman: 
The  Unspoken  Language  of  Rooms 

June  22,  Sheila  Chefetz, 

The  Decorative  Arts  of  Dining 

June  29,  Letitia  Baldrige, 

Edith  &  Jackie:  Two  of  a  Kind 

July  6,  Alan  Emmet, 

A  Conservative  Rebel:  Edith  in  the  Garden 

July  13,  Adam  Lewis, 

Van  Day  Truex:  The  Man  Who  Defined 
Twentieth-Century  Taste  &  Style 

July  20,  Bunny  Williams, 
In  Service  to  Beauty: 
One  Designers  Lucky  Life 

July  27,  Keith  Morgan, 

Edith  Wharton,  Charles  A.  Piatt,  &  the 
Formal  Garden  Revival  in  the  United  States 

August  3,  Richard  Guy  Wilson, 
Edith  Wharton's  Three  Professions: 
Author,  Critic,  &  Designer 

August  3  (2  p.m.).  Rick  Darke, 
In  Harmony  with  Nature: 
Lessons  from  the  Arts  &  Crafts  Garden 

August  10,  Gioia  Diliberto, 
The  Woman  Inside: 
John  Singer  Sargent's  'Madame  X' 

August  17,  Elizabeth  Barlow  Rogers, 
The  Shaping  of  Space  &  the  Making  of  Place: 
Landscape  Design  from  Pre-History  to  the  Present 

August  24,  Eleanor  Weller, 

The  Golden  Age  of  American  Gardens: 
Proud  Owners,  Private  Estates,  1890-1940 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  lectures  are  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday  at  Town  Hall  in  Lenox,  and  are  followed  by 
a  book  signing  and  refreshments.  Tickets  are  $16  in 
advance,  $18  at  door.  Discounted  season  pass  is  $190. 
Reservations  guarantee  seating.  All  speakers  are 
professionals  in  the  fields  of  architecture,  interior 
design,  gardening,  and/or  entertaining. 


Monday  Afternoon  Lecture  Series: 
Women  of  Achievement 

June  24,  Catherine  Clinton, 
Fanny  Kemble's  Civil  Wars 

July  1,  Hermione  Lee, 

Edith  Wharton  &  Her  Books: 
Marks  in  the  Margins 

July  8,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  K.  Loesch, 
Ten  for  Peace: 
Women  Recipients  of  the  Nohel  Peace  Prize 

July  15,  Linda  Donn, 
Alice  &  Eleanor: 
The  Secret  Lives  of  the  Roosevelt  Cousins 

July  22,  Katherine  Houghton, 
A  Writer  of  Thrillers: 
Louisa  May  Alcott's  Alter-Identity 

July  29,  Alfred  Habegger, 
Emily  Dickinson  &  Men 

August  5,  Claire  Hopley, 
Independent  Women: 
Amelia,  Lydia,  Sarah,  Fannie,  &  Other 
Nineteenth-Century  Cookbook  Authors  from 
New  England 

August  12,  Warren  Goldstein, 
The  Gilded  Age  as  a  Gilded  Cage: 
Edith  Wharton  &  the  Late-Nineteenth 
Century 

August  19,  Lynne  Withey, 

Abigail  Adams  &  the  American  Revolution 

August  26,  Peter  Kurth, 
The  Happier  Age  of  Gold: 
Isadora  Duncan  &  the  Four  Hundred 

September  2,  Nancy  Milford, 
Savage  Beauty: 
The  Life  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

All  lectures  are  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday  at  Seven  Hills  Inn, 
40  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  MA  and  are  followed  by  a 
book  signing  and  afternoon  tea.  Tickets  are  $16  in 
advance,  $18  at  door.  Discounted  season  pass  is  $150. 
Reservations  guarantee  seating.  All  speakers  are 
published  authorities  on  their  subjects. 

Books  are  available  from  The  Shop  at  The  Mount. 
For  lecture  reservations  or  book  orders, 
call  The  Mount  at  413/637-1899. 


The  Mount 

1902-2002 

Centennial  Celebration: 
Designers  Salute  Edith  Wharton  and  The  Mount 


In  honor  of  The  Mount's  centennial,  world-class  designers 

have  decorated  newly  restored  rooms  in  Edith  Wharton's  1902  classical  mansion. 

Exhibit  runs  from  June  4-November  3,  2002;  9-5  daily. 

Lady  Henrietta  Spencer-Churchill  ~  Edith  Wharton's  Library 

Charlotte  Moss  ~  The  Drawing  Room  •  Geoffrey  Bradfield  ~  The  Gallery 

Bunny  Williams  ~  The  Dining  Room  •  Libby  Cameron  ~  Main  Stair  Hall 

Michael  Trapp  ~  Forecourt  &  Entrance  Hall 

Thomas  Jayne  ~  Teddy  Wharton's  Den 

Women  of  Achievement  Lecture  Series,  June  24-September  2 
Examining  "The  Complex  Art  of  Civilized  Living"  Lecture  Series,  June  1-August  24 


413.637.1899  for  information      2  Plunkett  Street      Lenox,  MA      www.edithwharton.org 
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"Bose  breaks  the  mold ...  I/I/ho  sa/c/ 
American  companies  can't  innovate?" 


-  Rich  Warren 


Yovid  be  surprised 
what  we're  up  to. 

Mention  the  name  Bose®and  peo- 
ple usually  think  of  home  audio 
products,  like  our  world-renowned 
Wave®  radio.  After  all,  home  audio 
is  where  we  first  earned  our  reputa- 
tion as  the  most  respected  name  in 
sound.  Today  we  create  premium 
audio  systems  for  everything  from 
luxury  automobiles  to  retail  stores 
to  aircraft  and  even  the  space  shuttle. 
So  the  next  time  you're  impressed  by 
a  sound  system,  look  for  the  Bose 
logo.  You  may  be  surprised  what 
we're  up  to. 

To  learn  more  about  Bose  and  Bose 

products,  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 

www.bose.com/cm 

Or  call  us  at  1-800-444-BOSE. 


©2001  Bose  Corporation.  JN20417     - . 
Rich  Warren,  Chicago  Tribune,  6/1/90. 
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Better  sound  through  research  i 


Tangle  wood 


Jazz  Festival 


2002 


August  30  -  September  1 


AUGUST   30    FRIDAY 


Ozawa  Hall,  8pm 

ARTURO  SANDOVAL  and  his  Orchestra 
NESTOR  TORRES 

$55,  $40,  and  $30,  lawn  $19 


ARTURO  SANDOVAL 


AUGUST   3*1    SATU  RDAY 


Theatre,  1:30pm 

ORGAN  SUMMIT  with  THE  JIMMY  McGRIFF  QUARTET 

and  THE  JOEY  DeFRANCESCO  TRIO 

with  Special  Guest  DAVID  "FATHEAD"  NEWMAN 

Free  with  $35  lawn  combination  pass* 

Ozawa  Hall,  3pm 

MARIAN  McPARTLAND'S  "PIANO  JAZZ" 
with  guest  SIR  ROLAND  HANNA 
Special  taping  of  "Piano  Jazz"  for  National  Public  Radio 
$40,  $36,  $29,  lawn  $14,  $35* 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  8pm 

An  Evening  with  DIANA  KRALL  and  her  trio 

ROY  HAYNES  and  Birds  of  a  Feather— A  Tribute  To  Charlie  Parker 

with  KENNY  GARRETT,  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE,  ROY  HARGROVE 

and  DAVE  KIKOSKI 

$60,  $45,  lawn  $22,  $35* 

*$35  lawn  combination  pass  permits  entry  to  all  three  August  31  events. 


SEPTEMBER   1    SU  N  DAY 


Ozawa  Hall,  2pm 

THE  ROY  HARGROVE  QUINTET  with  Willie  Jones  on  drums, 
Eric  Lewis  on  piano,  Dwayne  Burno  on  bass, 
and  Justin  Robinson  on  alto  sax 

ROBERTA  GAMBORINI  and  her  group 

$40,  $36,  $29,  lawn  $14 


JOEY  DeFRANCESCO 


DIANA  KRALL 


ROY  HARGROVE 


Ozawa  Hall,  8pm 

THE  DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

Featuring  Bobby  Millitello  on  sax,  Randy  Jones  on  drums, 
and  Michael  Moore  on  bass 

$55,  $40,  $30,  lawn  $19 


ROBERTA  GAMBORINI 


DAVE  BRUBECK 


TICKETS:  $14-$60 

To  order  tickets,  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (888)  266-1200  or  order  online  at  www.bso.org. 

©■  *  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289  For  services,  ticketing,  and 
information  for  persons  with  disabilities  call  (617)  638-9431. 


All  programs  and  artists  are  subject  to  change.  Each  ticket  ordered  by  phone/internet 
is  subject  to  a  $4  handling  fee.  Please  note,  no  refunds  or  exchanges. 


Sponsored  by 
Fidelity 


Investments 


Table  of  Contents 

Ozawa  Hall  concert  of  Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30    3 

Karita  Mattila,  soprano;  Martin  Katz,  piano 
MUSIC  OF  SCHUBERT,  MAHLER,  STRAUSS,  DUPARC, 
AND  SIBELIUS 

Ozawa  Hall  concert  of  Thursday,  August  15,  at  8:30     8 

Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson  Trio 

MUSIC  OF  BEETHOVEN,  KIRCHNER,  AND  BRAHMS 

Prelude  Concert  of  Friday,  August  16,  at  6    15 

Robert  Spano,  piano;  Vadim  Repin,  violin;  Members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
MUSIC  OF  MOZART  AND  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Friday,  August  16,  at  8:30    20 

James  Conlon  conducting;  Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
MUSIC  OF  DVORAK  AND  MOZART 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Saturday,  August  17,  at  8:30     31 

Robert  Spano  conducting;  Valdine  Anderson,  soprano;  Miriam  Fried,  violin 
MUSIC  OF  SAARIAHO,  BARBER,  AND  SIBELIUS 

Boston  Symphony  concert  of  Sunday,  August  18,  at  2:30     44 

Sir  Neville  Marriner  conducting;  Vadim  Repin,  violin 
MUSIC  OF  MOZART,  BRUCH,  AND  TCHAIKOVSKY 

**> 

THIS  WEEK'S  ANNOTATORS 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Robert  Kirzinger  is  Publications  Associate  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Benjamin  Folkman  is  a  New  York-based  annotator  whose  articles  have  appeared  in 
Opera  News,  Stage  bill,  Playbill,  Performing  Arts,  and  other  publications. 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1979  to  1998. 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1976  to  1979,  and  then  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 

<*> 

SATURDAY-MORNING  OPEN  REHEARSAL  SPEAKERS 

July  6,  13,  27;  August  17  —  Marc  Mandel 
August  3,  10,  24  —  Robert  Kirzinger 


2002 

Tanglewood 

Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

KARITA  MATTILA,  soprano 
MARTIN  KATZ,  soprano 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within  each  group. 


SCHUBERT 


MAHLER 


STRAUSS 


Non  t'accostar  alTurna,  D.688,  No.  1 

Da  quel  sembiante  appresi,  D.688,  No.  3 

Mio  ben  ricordati,  D.688,  No.  4 

Vedi  quanto  adoro...  Ah!  non  lasciarmi,  D.510 

Friihlingsmorgen 
Erinnerung 
Hans  und  Grethe 

Meinem  Kinde,  Op.  37,  No.  3 
O  siisser  Mai!,  Op.  32,  No.  4 
Morgen!,  Op.  27,  No.  4 
Cacilie,  Op.  27,  No.  2 


INTERMISSION 


DUPARC  L'Invitation  au  voyage 

Chanson  triste 
Phidyle 

SIBELIUS  Norden,  Op.  90,  No.  1 

Varen  flyktar  hastigt,  Op.  13,  No.  4 
Demanten  pa  marssnon,  Op.  36,  No.  6 
Flickan  kom  ifran  sin  alsklings  mote, 

Op.  37,  No.  5 
En  slanda,  Op.  17,  No.  5 
Var  det  en  drom?,  Op.  37,  No.  4 

Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Week  7 


Notes 


Because  of  the  seminal  contribution  his  600-or-so  songs  made  to  the  German  Lied, 
Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  is  seldom  associated  with  Italian  vocal  music.  Yet  Schubert, 
like  any  professional  composer  of  his  day  (even  Beethoven),  was  obliged  to  command 
enough  Italian  to  produce  ambitious  theatrical  scenas  on  texts  from  Metastasio's  ubiqui- 
tous opera  seria  librettos,  as  well  as  idiomatic  domestic  canzonettas. 

In  early  1820,  one  of  Schubert's  dearest  friends  married  a  soprano  who  enjoyed  singing 
in  Italian.  As  a  wedding  gift,  Schubert  composed  four  "canzonen"  (D.688),  three  of  which 
begin  the  Schubert  group  on  this  program.  In  "Non  t'accostar,"  a  heart-sore  Mediterran- 
ean melody  at  the  opening  and  closing  surrounds  a-more  extroverted  lament  that  culmi- 
nates in  a  dramatic  recitative.  Italianate,  too,  is  the  limpid  vocal  ornamentation  of  "Da 
quel  sembiante  appresi,"  while  the  asymmetric  keyboard  echoes  and  the  hints  of  distant 
tonalities  are  quintessentially  Schubertian.  The  slow  minor-mode  melody  of  "Mio  ben 
recordati"  shows  a  similar  combination  of  Italian  shaping  with  poignant  Schubert  chro- 
maticism. 

Drawn  from  Metastasio's  Didone,  the  scena  "  Vedi  quanto  adoro. . .  Ah!  non  lasciarmi," 
D.510,  was  the  last  of  Schubert's  apprentice  arias  from  Metastasian  opera,  completed  in 
December  1816.  In  the  recitative,  a  serene,  limpid  introductory  keyboard  melody  attempts 


Benefit  Performance 

EMPIRE 

BRASS 

an  encore  afternoon 

Sunday,  October  20,  2002   3  pm 

glewood 
Ticket  Information  413-637-0889 
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to  reestablish  itself  after  the  singer's  first  plaint,  but  the  heroine's  outrage  leads  elsewhere, 
soon  waxing  climactic.  The  aria's  fretful  melody  is  supported  by  operatic  instrumental  ges- 
tures: chords  of  breathlessness,  and  menacing  chromatic  undulation.  Following  a  brief 
high-lying  cadenza,  a  major-key  central  section  becomes  somewhat  more  Schubertian  in 
melodic  style.  The  reprise  leads  to  an  energetic  coda  that  ultimately  soars  to  the  vocal 
stratosphere. 

The  three  songs  on  this  program  by  Gustav  Mahler  (1860-1911)  are  also  early  efforts, 
but  far  from  being  juvenilia,  as  he  completed  them  between  his  astonishingly  mature  1880 
cantata  Das  klagende  Lied  and  his  popular  Wayfarer  Songs  (1884).  "Friihlingsmorgen,"  with 
its  Angst-free  Romantic  flow,  strikes  a  warm  placid  note  that  Mahler  seldom  aimed  at  in 
later  years.  The  second  verse  brings  lark  trills  and  bee  buzzes.  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange 
sees  the  melancholy  yet  purposeful  "Erinnerung"  as  "the  most  Brahmsian  of  all  [Mahler's] 
compositions."  Its  breathless  climax,  however,  exceeds  Brahms's  parameters  with  thrilling 
conviction.  Mahler  wrote  his  preliminary  version  of  "Hans  und  Grethe"  even  before  Das 
klagende  Lied.  The  heavy-footed  sharp-witted  folk  irony  of  this  dance-song  is  a  harbinger 
of  many  Mahler  scherzos  to  come  (two  of  its  motifs  would  find  their  way  into  his  First 
Symphony). 

Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949)  produced  all  of  his  most  celebrated  voice-and-piano 
Lieder  before  the  great  twentieth-century  operas  that  made  his  name  as  a  stage  composer. 
"Meinem  Kinde"  (February  8, 1897)  appeared  in  a  Lieder  folio  that  Strauss  dedicated  to 
his  wife  Pauline  in  commemoration  of  their  son's  first  birthday.  It  is  a  lullaby  suffused 
with  hushed  rapture,  in  which  the  melody,  buoyed  by  murmured  accompanimental  cross- 
rhythms,  continually  reshapes  and  extends  its  eloquence.  In  "O  siisser  Mai!"  (March  28, 
1896),  Strauss  combines  the  disparate  emotions  of  irrepressible  excitement  and  nagging 
loneliness,  the  former  suggested  by  surging  keyboard  figurations  and  soaring  vocal  lines, 
the  latter  by  glum  modulations.  The  familiarity  of  "Morgen!"  (May  21, 1894)  makes  it  easy 
to  overlook  the  song's  originality  in  presenting  layers  of  meaning.  The  voice  first  appears 
an  intrusion,  then  gradually  integrates  with  the  music's  expressive  texture,  later  transcends 
it  in  a  chorale-like  epiphany,  and  eventually  diverges  from  it  again.  From  Strauss's  deepest 
interiority,  we  move  to  Strauss  at  his  most  unbridled  and  ecstatic  with  "Cacilie."  Charac- 
terized by  biographer  Norman  Del  Mar  as  "a  passionate  and  ceaseless  flow  of  pure  inspi- 
ration," the  song  was  penned  on  September  9,  1894,  just  before  the  composer's  wedding. 

The  tiny  canon  left  by  Henri  Duparc  (1848-1933) — a  mere  sixteen  songs,  three  of 
which  he  later  wanted  suppressed — is  all  early  work;  the  composer's  increasingly  excruci- 
ating neurological  problems  became  tragically  disabling  after  his  thirty- seventh  year. 
Throughout  these  few  songs,  he  plied  his  sensuous,  post-Wagnerian  style  with  such  radi- 
ant expressivity  that  he  incontestably  ranks  as  one  of  France's  most  important  chanson 
composers.  In  "L'Invitation  au  voyage"  (c.1870),  vocal  longing  floats  upon  the  piano's  rich 
textured  undulations,  which  uncoil  in  sparkling  colors  when  the  poet  reaches  "the  end  of 
the  world."  "Chanson  triste"  (1868  or  1869)  belies  its  title  with  a  stream  of  moonlit  ardor 
whose  harmonic  turns  exquisitely  depict  uncontrollable  rushes  of  affection  ("Dans  le 
calmement. . .";  "Oh!  quelquefois. . .").  In  the  piano  postlude,  one  cannot  help  but  hear  two 
lovers  approaching  each  other.  Duparc  realizes  enormous  contrasts  of  mood  in  "Phidyle" 
(1882).  After  the  dreamlike  chordal  contemplation  of  the  opening  episode,  mention  of  the 
beloved  Phidyle  brings  a  more  emotionally  engaged  luminosity,  and  from  this  new  plateau 
the  music  takes  wing  amid  swirls  of  erogenous  harmonies  and  colors.  After  Phidyle's  name 
restores  tranquility,  an  even  more  ardent  swell  of  longing  piles  ecstasy  upon  ecstasy. 

Almost  all  of  the  ninety-odd  songs  by  Jean  Sibelius  (1865-1957)  are  in  Swedish,  which 
was  long  his  native  Finland's  official  language,  imposed  by  conquerors.  "Sibelius,"  in  fact, 
is  a  Swedish  name,  and  it  was  only  in  middle  age  that  the  composer,  as  a  patriotic  gesture, 
adopted  Finnish  as  his  primary  language.  While  Sibelius's  fantastically  original  symphonic 
technique — his  method  of  gradually  assembling  coherent  paragraphs  from  fragmented  ma- 
terials— was  unusable  in  smaller  pieces,  he  could  also  work  in  conventional  lyric  forms  with 
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perfect  assurance.  Thus  his  best  songs  reveal,  as  biographer  Robert  Layton  observed,  a 
"striking  ability  to  evoke  atmosphere  by  the  simplest  means." 

"Norden"  (1917)  opens  the  last  group  of  songs  Sibelius  published,  and  from  the  outset 
conveys  arresting  strangeness  through  a  strummed  dissonant  chord,  over  which  the  singer 
later  weaves  haunted  melismas.  The  final  cadence,  paradoxically,  surprises  us  with  the  in- 
evitable. "Varen  flyktar  hastigt"  (1891)  is  a  Romantic  dialogue  vignette  presenting  a  de- 
lightful contrast  between  a  maiden  given  to  reflective  plaintiveness,  and  a  youth  with  a 
sense  of  mischief  and  ardent  sensual  drives. 

Schumannesque  undertones  enhance  the  plaintive  Sibelian  harmonies  of  the  idyllic 
"Demanten  pa  marssnon"  (1899),  as  do  restrained  keyboard  jewel  figurations  that  first 
twinkle  in  the  upper  register  and  later  descend.  In  "Flickan  kom  ifran  sin  alsklings  mote" 
(1901),  one  of  Sibelius's  most  celebrated  songs,  the  sensuous  grandeur  of  the  first  two 
stanzas  reflects  a  familiar  Romantic  topos.  The  third  stanza,  however,  brings  depths  of 
irony  to  the  return  of  the  opening  music  in  preparation  for  a  tragic  conclusion. 

For  "En  slanda"  (1904),  Sibelius  devises  a  remarkable  "staging":  Tristanesque  harmonies 
convey  the  protagonist's  sense  of  loss  and  emotional  uprootedness,  while  trills  and  sinuous 
vocalise  depict  a  hovering,  floating  dragonfly.  Full-throated  fervor  dominates  "Var  det  en 
drom?"  (1902),  but  Sibelius  provides  a  third-stanza  interlude  of  unexpected  ethereality. 

— Benjamin  Folkman 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Karita  Mattila 

Internationally  heralded  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  versatility  of  her  voice 
but  also  for  her  extraordinary  dramatic  ability,  Finnish  soprano  Karita  Mat- 
tila made  her  Tanglewood  and  Boston  Symphony  debuts  this  past  week- 
end, singing  music  of  Beethoven  and  Sibelius  with  the  BSO.  Ms.  Mattila's 
performance  schedule  brings  her  to  all  the  major  international  opera  hous- 
es and  festivals  in  varied  repertoire  encompassing  Mozart,  Strauss,  Tchai- 
kovsky, Janacek,  Verdi,  Puccini,  and  Wagner.  She  has  worked  with  such 
stage  directors  as  Luc  Bondy  in  his  highly  acclaimed  Don  Carlos  in  Paris, 
London,  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival;  Lev  Dodin  in  his  production  of  Elektra  for  the  Salz- 
burg Easter  Festival;  Robert  Carsen  in  his  production  of  Lohengrin  at  the  Bastille;  Jurgen 
Flimm  in  Ftdelio  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  Jonathan  Miller  in  his  production  of  Cost 
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fan  tutte  in  Florence.  Ms.  Mattila  has  sung  with  the  world's  leading  conductors,  including 
Abbado,  Davis,  Gergiev,  Haitink,  Levine,  Maazel,  Mehta,  Pappano,  Runnicles,  Salonen, 
Sawallisch,  Solti,  and  Thielemann.  She  also  appears  on  the  great  concert  and  recital  plat- 
forms of  the  world,  from  Carnegie  Hall  to  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  has  many  recordings  to 
her  name  on  the  Erato/Warner,  Philips,  Sony,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Ondine/Koch 
Classics  labels.  Operatic  engagements  during  2001-02  included  the  title  role  oijenufa  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nitrnberg  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  (taped  for  future  television  broadcast  on  PBS),  the  title  role  of  Arabella  in  Paris  at  the 
Chatelet,  and  Simon  Boccanegra  at  the  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence.  On  the  concert  stage  she 
joined  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  for  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  No.  2,  Lobgesang,  and  for 
Schumann's  Scenes  from  Goethe's  "Faust."  Ms.  Mattila  tours  many  of  North  America's  premier 
festivals  during  the  summer  of  2002,  offering  solo  recitals  and  concerts  with  the  Montreal 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Festival  International  de  Launaudiere,  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Ravinia,  with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra  at  Lincoln  Center,  and 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood.  Highlights  of  recent  seasons  have 
included  performances  of  The  Queen  of  Spades  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  Opera  National  de  Paris;  Don  Giovanni,  Jenufa,  and  Simon  Boccanegra  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival;  Manon  Lescaut  and  Fidelio  at  the  Finnish  National  Opera;  numerous  concerts  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  and  solo  recitals  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Amsterdam,  Salzburg,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Munich. 


Martin  Katz 

One  of  the  world's  busiest  collaborators,  Martin  Katz  worked  with  the 
world's  most  celebrated  vocal  soloists  for  more  than  a  quarter-century.  He 
has  partnered  and  recorded  regularly  with  Marilyn  Home,  Frederica  von 
Stade,  Jose  Carreras,  Cecilia  Bartoli,  KiriTe  Kanawa,  Kathleen  Battle,  and 
Sylvia  McNair,  to  name  a  few.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  partner  some  of  the  world's  most  esteemed  voices:  Renata  Tebaldi, 
Cesare  Siepi,  Evelyn  Lear,  Katia  Ricciarelli,  Tatiana  Troyanos,  Nicolai 
Gedda,  Regine  Crespin,  Grace  Bumbry,  Montserrat  Caballe  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Katz  is  a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  where  he  began  piano  studies  at  five.  He  attend- 
ed the  University  of  Southern  California  as  a  scholarship  student  and  studied  the  specialized 
field  of  accompanying  with  its  pioneer  teacher,  Gwendolyn  Koldofsky  While  yet  a  student, 
he  was  given  the  unique  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  master  classes  and  lessons  of  such 
luminaries  as  Lotte  Lehmann,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Pierre  Bernac,  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky.  Fol- 
lowing his  formal  education,  he  was  pianist  for  the  U.S.  Army  Chorus  in  Washington,  D.C., 
for  three  years,  before  moving  to  New  York,  where  his  busy  international  career  began  in 
earnest  in  1969.  More  recently  he  has  increasingly  been  featured  on  the  conductor's  podium, 
with  the  BBC  Symphony  and  the  major  orchestras  of  Houston,  Washington,  D.C.,  Tokyo, 
New  Haven,  and  Miami.  His  editions  of  works  by  Handel  and  Rossini  have  been  presented 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  the  National  Arts  Centre  in  Otta- 
wa. He  has  also  conducted  several  complete  operas  for  the  University  of  Michigan's  Opera 
Theatre  and  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West.  Martin  Katz  is  also  committed  to  teaching. 
For  the  past  seventeen  years,  Ann  Arbor  has  been  his  home,  where  he  chairs  the  School  of 
Music's  program  in  accompanying  and  chamber  music  and  plays  an  active  part  in  operatic 
productions.  He  has  been  a  pivotal  figure  in  the  training  of  countless  young  artists,  both 
singers  and  pianists,  who  are  working  all  over  the  world.  The  University  of  Michigan  has 
recognized  this  important  work,  making  him  the  first  Arthur  Schnabel  Professor  of  Music. 
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Thursday,  August  15,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

KALICHSTEIN-LAREDO-ROBINSON  TRIO 
JOSEPH  KALICHSTEIN,  piano 
JAIME  LAREDO,  violin 
SHARON  ROBINSON,  cello 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


BEETHOVEN 


KIRCHNER 


Trio  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello, 
Opus  11 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Tema:  Pria  ch'io  Fimpegno.  Allegretto 

Trio  II  (in  one  movement),  for  violin,  cello, 
and  piano 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Trio  in  B  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  8 

Allegro  con  brio 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  he  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Notes 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  composed  his  Opus  11  trio  in  1798,  possibly  for  the 
clarinetist  Joseph  Beer,  though  we  know  nothing  about  the  actual  circumstances  of  com- 
position. It  was  published  later  in  the  same  year  with  a  dedication  to  Countess  Maria 
Wilhelmine  Thun,  who  had  been  a  patron  to  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  who  was 
the  mother-in-law  of  two  of  Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  Prince  Karl  Lichnow- 
sky  and  Count  Razumovsky.  It  was  customary  to  try  to  increase  sales  of  music  by  providing 


alternatives  for  performance;  Beethoven  specified  that  this  trio  could  also  be  performed 
with  a  violin  rather  than  a  clarinet — as  it  will  be  tonight — and  he  went  so  far  as  to  rewrite 
a  few  passages  for  the  use  of  a  violin,  though  the  top  instrumental  line  was  clearly  written 
with  the  clarinet's  strengths  in  mind.  Only  once  again  did  he  write  for  the  particular  en- 
semble of  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  in  an  arrangement  for  trio  (published  as  Opus  38)  of 
his  Opus  20  septet. 

The  sonata  form  of  the  first  movement  is  fairly  straightforward,  but  there  are  some 
lovely  harmonic  surprises.  An  unexpected  D  major  in  the  piano  early  in  the  exposition 
presents  the  material  that  opens  the  development,  equally  surprisingly,  in  D-flat.  This 
leads  into  an  unusually  dark  development  section,  but  everything  brightens  again  at  the 
recapitulation.  The  Adagio  opens  with  an  Italianate  theme  in  the  cello,  accompanied  by 
the  piano,  for  all  the  world  an  operatic  cavatina.  Clarinet  (here  violin)  and  piano  each  get 
turns  in  the  limelight,  too,  until  a  "dying  fall"  brings  down  the  curtain. 

The  finale  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  popular  air  from  Joseph  Weigl's  opera  Uamor 
marinaro,  which  had  been  produced  in  October  1797.  According  to  one  story,  Beethoven 
was  asked  by  the  publisher  Artaria  to  write  variations  on  this  tune  and  only  found  out 
later  what  it  was,  to  his  outrage.  Another  story,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  used  this  aria  at 
the  request  of  the  clarinetist  for  whom  he  wrote  the  trio,  seems  more  likely,  since  he  iden- 
tified the  aria,  "Prio  ch'io  l'impegno,"  in  the  printed  edition.  In  any  case,  Beethoven  pro- 
fessed to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  movement  and  planned  at  one  time  to  replace  it  with 
another.  Weigl's  theme  is  certainly  simpleminded  enough,  but  Beethoven  rings  some  fas- 
cinating changes  on  it.  The  first  variation  is  a  kind  of  etude  for  solo  piano,  followed  by  a 
canonic  variation  for  cello  and  clarinet  (here  violin).  The  biggest  surprise  comes  after  the 
climactic  ninth  variation  when,  avoiding  the  expected  cadence,  the  piano  wanders  off,  to 
our  astonishment,  into  the  key  of  G  for  a  lively,  syncopated  6/8  view  of  the  theme.  Just  as 
suddenly  it  slips  back  into  B-flat  for  the  final  moments. 


Leon  Kirchner  (b.1919,  Brooklyn,  New  York)  moved  with  his  family  to  California  when 
he  was  a  child,  so  he  received  most  of  his  education  there  at  a  time  when  the  cultural  life 
in  Los  Angeles  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  and  a  host  of  writ- 
ers and  other  cultured  emigres  from  Europe.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Ernst  Toch, 
who  suggested  that  he  study  composition  with  Schoenberg  at  UCLA.  He  later  worked 
also  with  two  of  the  other  great  American  composer- teachers  of  this  century,  Ernest 
Bloch  in  Berkeley  and  Roger  Sessions  in  New  York.  After  military  service,  Kirchner  fin- 
ished his  M.A.  at  Berkeley.' He  spent  the  years  1948-50  in  New  York,  where  he  received 
the  first  wide  acclaim  for  his  music.  Over  the  years  he  won  important  awards  for  his  three 
string  quartets  and  for  his  first  piano  concerto.  From  1950  to  1961  he  lived  again  on  the 
west  coast,  teaching  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  at  Mills  College.  He 
moved  to  Harvard  in  1961,  where  he  became  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen  Professor  of  Music, 
retiring  in  1989.  He  has  served  on  several  occasions  as  composer-in-residence  at  Tangle- 
wood.  Kirchner's  Music  for  Twelve,  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
was  commissioned  by  the  BSO  to  mark  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981.  The  BSO  com- 
missioned his  Of  things  exactly  as  they  are,  for  chorus,  soprano,  baritone,  and  orchestra, 
which  was  premiered  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  September  1997. 

It  has  happened  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  Kirchner  has  taken  a  piece  composed 
in  one  medium  or  for  one  purpose  and  recomposed,  adapted,  extended,  or  rethought  it 
into  a  different  medium.  He  used  material  from  the  opera  Lily  to  make  a  flute  composi- 
tion for  Paula  Robison.  He  converted  For  Solo  Violin,  written  for  a  competition,  into  For 
Solo  Cello,  and  then  enlarged  that  into  a  work  for  violin  and  cello,  Triptypch.  (This  was 
performed  during  this  year's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  last  month.)  Similarly,  when 
he  contributed  to  a  series  of  orchestral  variations  on  Leonard  Bernstein's  "New  York,  New 
York"  (performed  atTanglewood  on  the  occasion  of  Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday),  his 
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piece  began  with  a  rather  extended  introduction  that  made  reference  to  two  of  his  own 
musical  gods,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky.  Following  the  concert,  Bernstein  told  Kirchner, 
"I  know  you:  you're  going  to  take  the  first  two  minutes,  and  you're  going  to  use  it  to  write 
your  own  piece."  And  that  is  just  what  he  did,  producing  Music  for  Orchestra  II. 

Something  similar  happened  in  the  composition  of  the  Piano  Trio  II.  In  1992  Kirch- 
ner composed  a  cello  concerto — Music  for  Cello  and  Orchestra — for  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  who  premiered  the  work  on  October  16,  1992,  with  David  Zin- 
man  conducting.  Meanwhile,  the  Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson  Trio  had  been  urging 
Kirchner  to  write  a  new  work  for  piano  trio,  a  companion  piece  to  the  splendid  trio  he 
had  composed  in  1954.  Feeling  that  the  cello  concerto  contained  materials  that  would 
serve  well  for  a  piano  trio,  Kirchner  proposed  to  the  ..trio,  with  the  permission  of  Yo-Yo 
Ma,  that  he  base  a  work  on  the  concerto.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  commission 
went  forward.  The  Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson  Trio  gave  the  first  performance  on  De- 
cember 14, 1993,  at  the  92nd  Street  Y  in  New  York. 

Much  of  the  Piano  Trio  IPs  basic  material  comes  from  Music  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
with  relatively  little  change.  But  its  treatment,  and  the  assignment  of  the  material  to  the 
three  instruments,  must  differ  considerably  from  a  work  in  which  there  is  one  principal 
soloist  set  off  against  a  large  orchestral  ensemble.  And  while  the  piano  can,  to  some  degree, 
become  a  surrogate  for  the  orchestra,  the  two  string  parts  require  some  balance  in  their 
responsibilities.  The  rethinking  of  one  work  in  terms  of  another  therefore  calls  forth  a  sig- 
nificant violin  part  that  serves  as  comrade  and  counterpoise  to  the  cello  part.  In  this  sub- 
stantially reconsidered  form,  what  had  been  beautifully  conceived  for  cello  and  orchestra 
(with  skillfully  calculated  balance  between  the  two  forces,  always  the  single  most  difficult 
compositional  problem  in  the  genre  of  the  cello  concerto)  now  becomes  a  full-fledged 
work  of  chamber  music  with  three  equally  significant  parts.  What  remains  unchanged  is 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  musical  argument  leading  to  the  clarity  of  the  touching  lyrical 
conclusion. 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  was  a  notoriously  private  composer.  Intensely  aware  of 
the  attention  being  paid  to  Beethoven's  sketches  by  the  first  generation  of  musical  scholars 
investigating  Beethoven's  artistic  development,  he  was  determined  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
second-guessing  with  his  own  music.  He  more  or  less  systematically  destroyed  sketches 
after  he  had  finished  a  piece  and  destroyed  entire  compositions  that  did  not  meet  his  very 
high  standards.  There  is,  however,  one  fascinating  and  unusual  example  of  a  work  written 
early  in  Brahms's  life  that  he  reworked  and  substantially  altered  at  a  very  late  stage.  That 
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work,  the  B  major  piano  trio,  provides  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  Brahms's  private  work- 
shop, as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  a  direct  comparison  between  the  young  Brahms  and 
his  mature  counterpart.  Brahms  composed  the  piece  originally  in  1854,  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  then  revised  it  thirty- five  years  later  for  its  publication  in  1891.  Contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  however,  he  did  not  suppress  the  earlier  version,  but  actually  suggested 
to  his  publisher  that  both  versions  be  kept  in  print.  Today  the  final  version  is  almost 
always  played  (as  it  will  be  here),  but  the  early  version  allows  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
young  composer  stretching  his  wings  to  soar  in  luxuriant  flight.  By  comparison  the  later 
composer  has  reined  in  his  fancy  to  produce  a  much  tauter  web  of  ideas.  The  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  two  versions  comes  immediately  upon  con- 
sidering the  comparative  lengths  of  the  individual  movements.  Except  for  the  scherzo, 
which  is  substantially  identical  in  both  versions,  the  movements  of  the  earlier  version  are 
about  half  again  as  long  as  those  of  the  later  version,  despite  the  fact  that  they  share  the 
same  thematic  material.  In  effect,  Brahms  has  taken  his  themes  and  composed  two  quite 
different  works. 

The  first  movement  grows  out  of  a  long-breathed  lyrical  melody  gradually  enlivened 
by  a  syncopated  accompaniment  figure,  to  which  is  added  later  a  neighbor-note  motive 
worked  out  in  the  development.  The  scherzo  is  a  whirlwind  in  B  minor,  relaxing  slightly 
into  the  major  mode  for  the  genial  Trio,  rich  with  parallel  thirds  and  sixths.  The  Adagio 
grows  from  a  chorale-like  theme  in  the  piano,  later  treated  with  delicate  elaboration.  The 
final  movement  begins,  surprisingly,  in  B  minor,  while  the  secondary  theme  in  D  is  an 
expansive  melody  rocketing  over  a  wide  range.  The  interplay  of  these  two  ideas  yields  a 
powerful  conclusion  to  this  mature  work  grown  out  of  a  youthful  one.  Brahms's  mastery 
is  evident  throughout,  and  though  we  still  call  the  B  major  piano  trio  "Opus  8,"  there  was 
a  real  point  in  the  composer's  sly  suggestion  to  his  publisher  that  the  revised  edition  be 
called  "Opus  108." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson  Trio 

Since  making  their  debut  as  the  Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson 
Trio  at  the  White  House  for  President  Carter's  Inauguration 
in  January  1977,  pianist  Joseph  Kalichstein,  violinist  Jaime 
Laredo,  and  cellist  Sharon  Robinson  have  appeared  at  many  of 
the  world's  major  concert  halls,  commissioned  new  works,  and 
maintained  an  active  recording  agenda.  In  December  2001, 
Musical  America  named  the  Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson  Trio 
"Ensemble  of  the  Year"  for  2002.  The  group's  twenty- fifth- 
anniversary  festivities  began  in  June  2001  with  the  Gala 
Chamber  Music  Opening  Concert  at  the  Caramoor  Music 
Festival  and  continued  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival  in  July,  where  the  ensemble  performed 
the  complete  Beethoven  trio  cycle  and  the  Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  with  the  Aspen 
Chamber  Symphony,  Jaime  Laredo  conducting,  and  joined  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Emanuel  Ax,  and 
Sarah  Chang  in  a  chamber  music  evening.  The  Trio  returned  to  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival 
and  to  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  performances  of  the  Beethoven  piano 
trios,  and  performed  music  of  Zwilich,  Ravel,  and  Brahms  at  the  Seligman  Performing  Arts 
Center  in  Detroit.  They  also  appeared  in  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Memphis,  Amherst,  and  Miami,  and  toured  with  the  Emerson  String  Quartet  presenting  a 
program  of  trios,  quartets,  and  sextets  in  Ann  Arbor;  Wheaton,  Illinois;  Columbia,  Missouri; 
Baton  Rouge,  State  College,  Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia,  and  Princeton.  Also  in  2001-02,  the 
Trio  returned  to  the  92nd  Street  Y  in  New  York  for  the  twenty-seventh  consecutive  season, 
performing  there  in  October,  December,  February,  and  May.  In  May  2002  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  the  Trio  premiered  a  new  piece  written  for  them  by  David  Del  Tredici.  Mem- 
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orable  concerts  over  the  years  have  included  a  Carnegie  Hall  concert  celebrating  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  Jaime  Laredo's  Carnegie  debut  recital,  in  which  the  Trio  performed  Leon 
Kirchner's  Piano  Trio  II,  written  especially  for  them;  a  performance  on  Carnegie  Hall's  Cen- 
tennial Series;  several  tours  of  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia;  a  Brahms  series  with  the 
Guarneri  Quartet;  the  Beethoven  cycle  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Performers"  series,  and 
performances  of  new  works  written  for  the  Trio  by  David  Ott  and  by  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich 
with  orchestras  across  America  and  Europe.  In  Europe,  the  Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson 
Trio  has  performed  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Lisbon,  London,  Vienna,  and 
Paris,  as  well  as  at  major  international  music  festivals  in  Aldeburgh,  Edinburgh,  Granada, 
Helsinki,  Highlands,  South  Bank,  Stresa,  and  Tivoli.  They  have  toured  the  British  Isles  with 
the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  in  performances  of  solo,  double,  and  triple  concertos  and 
have  recorded  the  Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  for  Chan- 
dos.  Their  discography  includes  a  two-disc  set  of  the  chamber  works  of  Ravel;  the  complete 
sonatas  and  trios  of  Shostakovich,  and  a  disc  of  works  composed  for  the  Trio  by  Part,  Zwil- 
ich, Kirchner,  and  Silverman,  all  for  Arabesque;  an  all-Haydn  CD  on  the  Dorian  label;  the 
complete  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  piano  trios  for  Vox,  and  Beethoven's  Kakadu  Variations 
and  the  Archduke  Trio  for  MCA  Classics.  Future  Arabesque  releases  include  the  complete 
Beethoven  trios.  The  Trio  is  proud  to  be  among  the  charter  members  of  The  Classical  Alli- 
ance, created  to  increase  global  audiences  through  recording,  promoting,  and  distributing 
performances  online  at  www.classicalaUiance.com.  At  Musical  Americas  Award  Ceremony  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  December  2001,  the  Trio  announced  the  launch  of  the  Kalichstein-Laredo- 
Robinson  International  Trio  Award  (KLRITA).  KLRITA  is  designed  to  encourage  and  en- 
hance the  careers  of  extraordinarily  promising  young  piano  trios,  one  of  which  will  be  chosen 
every  other  year  in  perpetuity  for  an  Award  Tour.  The  brainchild  of  Lois  Beznos,  president 
of  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Detroit,  KLRITA  is  the  Trio's  way  of  saying  thank  you  to 
their  loyal  audiences  and  presenters  the  world  over. 


The  Premier  Presenters  of  the  World's  Greatest  Music  &  Dance 
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A  NOT  FOR  PROFIT  ORGANIZATION 

Rowland  Schaefer,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Judy  Drucker,  President  and  Founding  Artistic  Director 

Presents  the  2002-2003  Thirty-Sixth  Anniversary  Season 

in  Miami  Beach,  Miami,  Ft.  Lauderdale  and  West  Palm  Beach 

Featuring  the  world's  greatest  orchestras: 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra  Robert  Spano,  Music  Director  •  Boston  Pops  Esplanade 
Orchestra  Keith  Lockhart,  Music  Director  •  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  Ivan  Fischer,  Music 
Director  •  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra  Lawrence  Foster,  Music  Director  •  New  York 
Philharmonic  Lorin  Maazel,  Music  Director  •  Orquestra  de  Sao  Paulo  John  Neschling,  Music 
Director 

. . .  and  the  world's  greatest  soloists: 
Kathleen  Battle  •  Renee  Fleming  •  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky  •  Joseph  Kalichstein  •  Evgeny 
Kissin  •  Itzhak  Perlman  •  Mstislav  Rostropovich  •  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  •  Maxim  Vengerov 
•  Andre  Watts 

. .  .and  the  world's  greatest  dance  companies: 
Julio  Bocca  and  Ballet  Argentino  Julio  Bocca,  Director  •  Arthur  Mitchell's  Dance  Theatre  of 
Harlem  Arthur  Mitchell,  Director  •  Joffrey  Ballet  of  Chicago  Gerald  Arpino,  Artistic  Director  • 
Les  Ballets  Trockadero  de  Monte  Carlo  •  Les  Grands  Ballets  Canadiens  de  Montreal 
Gradimir  Pankov,  Artistic  Director 

For  information,  tickets  or  to  request  a  free  brochure  please  call  1-877-433-3200  ext.  225, 
fax  us  at  305-808-7463  or  e-mail  us  at  craig@concertfla.org. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  16,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

VADIM  REPIN,  violin 

ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin  JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola        JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
KAZUKO  MATSUSAKA,  viola 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


MOZART 


Piano  Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor,  K.478, 
for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello 

Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Mr.  SPANO,  Ms.  RAYKHTSAUM,  Mr.  ZARETSKY, 
and  Mr.  ESKIN 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Souvenir  de  Florence,  Opus  70,  for  string  sextet 

Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  cantabile  e  con  moto 
Allegretto  moderato 
Allegro  vivace 

Mr.  REPIN,  Ms.  RAYKHTSAUM;  Mr.  ZARETSKY, 
Ms.  MATSUSAKA;  Messrs.  ESKIN  and  MILLER 


Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  he  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open  at 
5:30  p.m.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own.  Also  please 
note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five  minutes  before  con- 
cert time  (5:55  p.m.),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still  seeking  seats. 
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Notes 

The  key  of  G  minor  seemed  to  have  a  special  resonance  for  Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

(1756-1791).  When  he  chose  to  use  it,  the  music  that  resulted  was  always  of  a  special  im- 
passioned character,  whether  it  was  in  the  early  symphony,  K.183,  the  string  quintet  K.516, 
the  later  and  incomparably  greater  Symphony  No.  40,  K.550,  or  Pamina's  aria,  "Ach  ich 
fuhls"  from  The  Magic  Flute.  And,  of  course,  the  Piano  Quartet,  K.478.  With  this  piece 
Mozart  virtually  created  the  genre  of  piano  quartet  and  established  it  as  a  useful  chamber 
ensemble  (though  a  dangerous  one,  since  in  the  hands  of  a  composer  with  an  ear  less 
acute  than  Mozart's  the  piano  inevitably  tends  to  overbalance  the  strings).  The  quartet 
was  apparently  composed  on  commission  from  the  publisher  Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister, 
who  requested  three  pieces  in  this  medium.  The  first  to  be  composed  was  the  present 
G  minor  quartet  (it  was  completed  on  October  16,  1785);  the  public  didn't  buy  it,  finding 
it  much  too  difficult  to  play,  and  Hoffmeister  decided  to  cancel  the  commission  rather 
than  to  waste  money  publishing  more  works  that  were  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  average 
chamber  performer.  (Mozart  did,  in  the  end,  write  one  more  piano  quartet  about  nine 
months  later,  but  it  was  published  by  Artaria  rather  than  Hoffmeister.) 

The  first  movement,  an  imperious  Allegro  in  G  minor,  features  a  powerful  opening  in 
octaves  that  plays  a  strong  motivic  role  throughout  the  movement.  Adroitly  placed  sfor- 
zando  s  stretch  the  phrases  of  the  second  theme  in  a  charmingly  unexpected  way.  The 
Andante,  in  the  closely  related  key  of  B-flat,  has  a  wonderful  harmonic  richness  decorated 
by  elaborate  runs  for  each  of  the  four  instruments  in  turn.  It  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise 
that  the  final  movement  turns  to  the  conventional  "happy  ending"  of  the  major  key  after 
such  expressive  weight  in  the  first  two  movements.  But  though  it  is  undeniably  lighter  in 
mood  than  what  preceded  it,  the  frequent  passing  chromatic  notes,  entering  already  in  the 
first  measure,  show  that  the  finale,  too,  is  cut  from  the  same  expressive  cloth  and  is  not 
merely  a  bow  to  custom.  With  this  quartet  and  its  later  companion  piece  (K.493),  Mozart 
at  one  stroke  set  a  standard  for  the  new  medium  that  has  been  aimed  at  but  never  surpassed. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

The  first  time  Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893)  visited  Florence  with  his  brother 
Anatoly  in  the  fall  of  1877  he  found  it  depressing.  Nonetheless,  something  drew  him  back 
again  and  again,  and  he  did  some  of  his  best  work  there — the  Fourth  Symphony,  Eugene 
Onegin,  the  Suite  No.  1  for  Orchestra,  part  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  and,  much  later,  The 
Queen  of  Spades.  He  owed  the  city  what  he  thought  of  as  "the  happiest  months  of  my  life." 
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It  was  an  escape  from  Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  it  always  made  him  nostalgic  for 
home,  marveling  that  as  he  basked  in  Tuscan  sunshine  it  was  winter  in  Moscow,  with 
"Muscovites,  men  and  women,  walking  by. .  .wrapped  in  furs,  the  quiet  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  of  carriages,  sleighs  sliding  silently  by. . ."  And  once  at  least,  to  get  to  something 
more  like  home  without  actually  returning,  he  left  Florence  for  the  colder  March  of 
Switzerland. 

In  January  1890,  Tchaikovsky,  soon  to  be  fifty,  journeyed  to  Florence  for  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  last  time.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  began  the  score  of  The  Queen  of 
Spades,  and  he  had  made  immense  progress  by  the  time  he  left  at  the  end  of  March.  As 
relaxation  he  returned  to  chamber  music.  The  sketch  of  what  was  to  be  called  Souvenir  de 
Florence  was  completed  in  July  and  the  full  score  in  August:  "I  wrote  it  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  effort  whatsoever,"  he  reported  to  Mme.  von  Meek 
(actually  while  work  was  still  in  progress).  He  arranged  for  a  private  hearing  in  November 
during  the  rehearsals  for  The  Queen  of  Spades  and  on  the  basis  of  that  resolved  to  rework 
the  third  and  fourth  movements.  He  was  also  busy  with  his  opera  Yolanta,  with  The  Nut- 
cracker, and  the  symphonic  ballad  The  Voyevode,  with  the  result  that  work  on  Souvenir  de 
Florence  was  not  finished  until  January  1892.  The  first  public  performance  was  given  at  a 
concert  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  Music  Society  on  December  6,  1892,  the  players 
being  Leopold  Auer,  Emmanuel  Kriiger,  Franz  Hildebrandt,  Sergei  Korguyev,  Alexander 
Verzhbilovich,  and  Alexander  Kuznetsov. 

Three  string  quartets,  the  A  minor  piano  trio,  and  Souvenir  de  Florence  comprise 
Tchaikovsky's  major  works  for  chamber  ensemble.  The  Florentine  sextet  is  the  last  and 
the  finest,  rich  in  expansive  and  often  subtly  harmonized  melody,  gorgeously  scored,  and 
aglow  with  vitality  and  love. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


ARTISTS 

For  a  biography  of  Vadim  Repin,  see  page  41. 

For  a  biography  of  Robert  Spano,  see  page  52. 

BSO  violinist  Aza  Raykhtsaum  was  born  in  Leningrad  and  began  studying  the  piano  when 
she  was  five,  taking  up  the  violin  a  year  later  at  the  suggestion  of  her  teacher.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum 
majored  in  violin  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  she  studied  with  the  renowned 
Ryabinkov,  subsequently  becoming  concertmaster  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  Orchestra 
and  a  first  violinist  in  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  In  1980  she  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  after  which  she  joined  the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first  violinist  and  then  became  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1982.  She  has  appeared  as  soloist  in  the  Glaz- 
unov  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  John  Williams. 
In  addition  to  teaching  privately,  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  performs  chamber  music  frequently  in  the 
Boston  area  with  her  husband,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin. 

Born  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1946,  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  studied  originally  as  a  violinist 
at  the  Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at  the  Music  College  of  the  Moscow  State 
Conservatory.  In  1965  he  continued  his  education  as  a  violist  at  the  Moscow  State  Conser- 
vatory. In  1972  Mr.  Zaretsky  immigrated  to  Israel,  where  he  became  principal  violist  of  the 
Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  soloist  of  Israeli  Radio.  In  1973  he  audi- 
tioned for  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  helped  him  obtain  an  immigration  visa  to  the  United 
States  and  brought  him  to  Tanglewood.  There,  while  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the  BSO,  which  he  joined  that  fall.  An  established 
soloist  and  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
and  other  orchestras  in  North  America.  Elected  to  the  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Chapter  of  the 
National  Music  Honor  Society  for  his  achievement  in  teaching,  he  currently  teaches  at  the 
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Boston  University  School  of  Music  and  the  Longy  School  of  Music.  For  the  Artona  label, 
Mr.  Zaretsky  has  made  a  Bach  album  with  harpsichordist  Marina  Minkin  and  two  discs 
with  pianist  Xak  Bjerken:  "Black  Snow,"  including  music  of  Shostakovich,  Glinka,  and  Jakob 
Jakulov,  and  a  Brahms/Schumann  disc  entitled  "Singular  Voices,"  including  the  two  Brahms 
viola  sonatas,  Brahms's  Two  Songs  for  contralto,  viola,  and  piano,  and  Schumann's  Marchen- 
bilder  for  viola  and  piano. 

Violist  Kazuko  Matsusaka  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  1991.  From 
1987  to  1990  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Ballet 
Theatre  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  New  Music  Ensemble.  Ms.  Matsusaka  studied  violin 
with  Josef  Gingold  at  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music.  A  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellow  in  1985,  she  holds  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  Hartt  College  of  Music/Univer- 
sity of  Hartford,  where  she  studied  violin  with  Charles  Treger,  and  a  master  of  music  degree 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  where  she  studied  viola  with  John  Graham.  Ms.  Mat- 
susaka has  been  soloist  with  the  Central  Massachusetts  Symphony,  the  Newton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  In  1988  she  was  awarded  a  special  jury  prize  at 
the  Lionel  Tertis  International  Viola  Competition.  A  prizewinner  in  the  Fischoff  National 
Chamber  Music  Competition,  she  has  also  participated  in  the  Norfolk  Music  Festival  and 
the  Yellow  Barn  Music  Festival. 
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A  Slightly  Irreverent  Guide  to 

Classical  Music  and 

Concert  Hall  Conduct 

by  Valerie  Cruice 

Ever  been  so  inspired  by  the  sheer 
power  of  live  classical  music  that  you 
clapped  with  wild  abandon  —  at  the 
wrong  time!  Here  is  a  lighthearted 
guide  to  the  proper  timing  of  applause 
and  to  concert-hall  and  opera-house 
etiquette.  The  author  takes  the  reader 
on  a  humorous  tour  through  music 
history  complete  with  quizzes,  a  guide 
to  composing  20th  century  music,  and 
gossipy  tidbits  about  various 
composers. 

TWO  BYTGS  PUBLISHING,  l-TO. 

pl30M€:  203-656-0581 

TOLL  fTLee:  888-588-7171 

PAX-*  203-655-3910 
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MainStage 


June  19  -July  13 

South  Pacific 

Music  by  Richard  Rodgers 

Lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II 

Book  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  ft  Joshua  Logan 

Adapted  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel 
Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  by  James  A.  Miehener 

Choreographed  by  Tony  Parise 
Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd 

July  17  -  August  3 

Black  Sheep 

By  Lee  Blessing  •  Directed  by  Daniel  Fish 
August  7-24 

Falsettos 


Book  by  William  Finn  ft  James  Lapine 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  William  Finn 

Directed  by  Rob  Ruggiero 


barrington  stage  company 
Julianne  Boyd,  Artistic  Director 

413  528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 
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Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1964  after  three  years  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
George  Szell.  His  father,  an  amateur  cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and  at  age  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  under  Antal  Dorati.  Mr.  Eskin  studied  with  Janos  Starker  in 
Dallas  and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1947  and  1948  he  was  a  fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In 
1954  Mr.  Eskin  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  prestigious  Walter  Naumburg  Competition;  he 
gave  his  New  York  Town  Hall  debut  recital  that  same  year.  This  led  to  an  extended  concert 
tour  in  Europe.  Mr.  Eskin  has  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  played  with 
the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico.  His  chamber  music  collaborations  have  includ- 
ed appearances  with  Isaac  Stern  and  Friends  and  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet,  and  piano  trio 
performances  with  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Lydia  Artymiw.  As  a  founding  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Mr.  Eskin  has  performed  throughout  the  world  and  has 
recorded  numerous  chamber  works  for  the  RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Northeastern,  and 
Nonesuch  labels.  He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote,  Bloch's  Sche/omo,  William  Schuman's  A  Song  of  Orpheus,  the  Brahms  Double  Con- 
certo, and  the  cello  concertos  of  Dvorak,  Haydn,  Saint-Saens,  Schumann,  and  Barber.  Mr. 
Eskin  is  featured  on  a  Deutsche  Grammophon  album  of  music  by  Faure  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

After  attending  Pablo  Casals'  master  class  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Jona- 
than Miller  chose  to  abandon  his  study  of  literature  there  and  devote  himself  completely  to 
the  cello,  training  with  Bernard  Greenhouse  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  and  studying  also  with 
Raya  Garbousova,  Leonard  Rose,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Edgar  Lustgarten.  Before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1971,  he  appeared  widely  as  recitalist,  in  chamber  music,  and  as  soloist 
with  orchestra.  A  winner  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  toured  the  United  States 
twice  with  the  New  York  String  Sextet  and  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet. 
Mr.  Miller  is  music  director  of  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble,  which  he  founded  in  1980  and 
which  has  received  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  for  the  Arts.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Tanglewood  Institute,  and  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music.  In  June  1990,  at  the  invitation  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  he  appeared  as  soloist  at  the 
American  Cello  Congress.  At  the  1996  Cello  Congress  he  performed  music  of  Bach  and 
Janacek.  Mr.  Miller  is  cellist  of  the  Gramercy  Trio,  which  made  its  New  York  debut  in  April 
2000.  His  compact  disc,  "Beethoven  Sonatas  for  Cello  and  Piano,  volume  1,"  including  Bee- 
thoven's cello  sonatas  No.  2  in  G  minor,  No.  3  in  A,  and  No.  4  in  C  with  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson,  was  recently  released  on  Centaur,  with  the  second  volume  due  next  spring. 
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2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Friday,  August  16,  at  8:30 
JAMES  CONLON  conducting 


DVORAK 
MOZART 


Carnival  Overture,  Opus  92 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

[Allegretto] 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70 

Allegro  maestoso 
Poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904) 
Carnival  Overture,  Opus  92 

First  performance:  April  28,  1892,  Prague,  Dvorak  cond.  First  B  SO  performances:  January 
1895,  Emil  Paur  cond.  First  Tang/ewood performance:  August  13,  1978,  Kazuyoshi  Aki- 
yama  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance:  August  21,  1999,  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Wolfgang  Sawallisch  cond. 

International  success  came  late  to  Dvorak.  After  early  musical  training  from  a  local 
schoolmaster,  he  began  his  formal  musical  education  in  1859  at  the  Prague  Organ 
School,  having  also  spent  some  time  as  an  assistant  to  his  butcher-innkeeper  father.  He 

played  viola  in  a  Prague  concert  band,  and  then  in  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Czech  Provisional  Theatre,  supplementing  his  in- 
come by  working  as  an  organist  and  giving  private  lessons. 
Dvorak  was  principal  violist  at  the  Provisional  Theatre  when 
Richard  Wagner  led  a  concert  of  his  own  music  there  on  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1863;  from  1866  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was 
Bedfich  Smetana,  before  Dvorak  the  most  important  Czech 
nationalist  composer.  In  1877  Dvorak  was  championed  by 
Johannes  Brahms,  who  several  years  earlier  had  been  on  the 
judicial  panel  that  awarded  him  an  Austrian  State  Stipend  for 
"young,  poor,  and  talented  musicians  in  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  [Hapsburg]  Empire";  now  Brahms  encouraged  his  publisher  Simrock  to  print  some 
of  the  younger  composer's  music,  thereby  bringing  Dvorak  to  the  attention  of  other 
German  publishers.  With  his  Opus  46  Slavonic  Dances,  Dvorak's  popularity  in  Germany 
and  England  was  secured,  and  a  series  of  visits  to  England  (where  he  led  the  premiere 
of  his  Seventh  Symphony  in  London  in  April  1885,  in  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Society)  solidified  his  reputation  there  as  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  his 
time.  Continued  success  followed  at  home  and  abroad,  including  an  extended  period  in 
America  to  head  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York  while  on  leave  from 
his  post  as  Professor  of  Composition,  Instrumentation,  and  Musical  Form  in  Prague. 
It  was  in  New  York  that  his  final  symphony,  From  the  New  World,  had  its  premiere  on 
December  16, 1893,  and  where,  during  his  final  year  at  the  National  Conservatory  (1894- 
95),  he  composed  his  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  and  began  his  last  work  for  chamber 
ensemble,  the  string  quartet  in  A-flat.  From  1901  until  his  death  he  was  the  director  of 
the  Prague  Conservatory. 

At  Symphony  concerts  we  know  Dvorak  mainly  as  the  composer  of  symphonies,  the 
Cello  Concerto,  and  perhaps  the  Violin  Concerto.  But  there  are  overtures,  too,  includ- 
ing three  conceived  as  a  triptych  {Nature,  Life,  and  Love)  and  slated  for  publication  as 
his  Opus  91;  Dvorak  composed  these  one  after  another  between  the  end  of  March  1891 
and  January  1892,  when  he  was  fifty.  {Carnival  was  to  have  been  Opus  91,  No.  2,  set  be- 
tween the  two  we  know  now  as  In  Natures  Realm  and  Othello.)  There  are  also  four  sym- 
phonic poems  from  1896,  based  mainly  on  stories  from  Czech  folklore  (Simon  Rattle 
led  the  BSO  in  one  of  these,  The  Golden  Spinning  Wheel,  three  years  ago),  and  another 
from  1897,  after  which  Dvorak  chose  to  focus  his  attention  on  opera;  there  are  three  of 
these  from  his  final  years,  the  "fairy  tale  opera"  Rusalka  being  the  best-known.  In  that 
late  series  of  symphonic  poems,  Dvorak's  intent  was  to  depict  in  musical  terms  the  spe- 
cific characters  and  events  of  the  tales  that  inspired  him.  In  his  previous  orchestral  pro- 
gram music — notably  the  Nature,  Life,  and  Love  triptych — his  aim  was  a  more  general 
depiction  through  music  of  atmosphere  and  mood,  allowing  him,  as  he  commented  to  a 
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The  Next  Chapter 
Starts  Here 

Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities. . .  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
413-637-7000. 


1ST    235  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA 
opportunity    800.283.0061  •  kunballfanns.org 


Kimball  Farms 

Affiliate  of  Berkshire  Health  Systems 
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friend,  to  be  "a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician." 

Dvorak  led  the  first  performance  of  the  triptych  on  April  28,  1892,  the  night  before 
he  left  for  America;  on  that  occasion  the  program  listed  the  works  as  Nature,  Life  (Czech 
carnival),  and  Love  (Othello).  With  Dvorak  out  of  the  country,  it  was  Brahms  who  ulti- 
mately corrected  the  proofs  for  the  three  overtures,  which  were  published  by  Simrock 
in  March  1894  as  Dvorak's  opus  numbers  91  {In  Nature's  Realm),  92  {Carnival),  and 
93  {Othello),  the  composer  by  then  having  decided  that  each  of  the  three — in  F  major, 
A  major,  and  F-sharp  minor,  respectively — should  be  viewed  as  "a  self-contained  whole." 

In  his  biography  of  Dvorak,  Otakar  Sourek  writes  that,  to  judge  from  the  composer's 
own  notations  in  the  scores  and  also  from  contemporary  statements 

Dvorak  wished  in  this  cycle  to  draw  in  overture-form  musical  pictures  of  three  of 
the  most  powerful  impressions  to  which  the  human  soul  is  subjected:  the  impression 
of  the  solitary,  wrapped  about  by  the  exalted  stillness  of  the  summer  night;  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  seized  into  the  joyous  vortex  of  life,  and  finally  the  feeling  of  a 
man  in  the  power  of  a  violent  love  poisoned  by  jealousy.  In  more  concise  terms:  to 
present  nature  itself,  free  acceptance  of  it,  and  distortion  of  it. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  composer  unified  the  three  overtures  musically  through  use  of  a 
motto  "nature  theme"  that  appears  originally  as  the  principal  idea  of  In  Natures  Realm, 
recurs  occasionally  in  Carnival,  and  returns,  darkened  or  distorted,  in  Othello.  Beyond 
that,  suffice  to  say  that  Carnival  is  marked  by  exuberance,  high  spirits,  tenderness,  oc- 
casional shadows,  and  that  airiness  of  musical  texture  so  uniquely  Dvorak's,  with,  mid- 
way through  the  sonata-form  structure,  a  pastoral,  open-air  interlude  (including  a  refer- 
ence in  the  clarinet  to  the  "nature  theme")  that  bears  striking  witness  to  the  composer's 
love  of  nature  and  his  native  land. 

—Marc  Mandel 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25  iri  C,  K.503 

First  performance'.  Completed  December  4,  1786;  performed  later  that  month,  Vienna, 
Mozart,  soloist.  First  BSO performances:  March  1883,  Georg  Henschel  cond.,  Carl 
Baermann,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood performance:  July  13,  1962,  Charles  Munch  cond., 
Claude  Frank,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  17,  2001,  Bernard 
Haitink  cond.,  Richard  Goode,  soloist. 

In  just  under  three  years,  Mozart  wrote  twelve  piano  concertos.  It  is  the  genre  that 
absolutely  dominates  his  work  schedule  in  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  and  what  he  poured 

out — almost  all  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  his  own  concerts — is 
a  series  of  masterpieces  that  delight  the  mind,  charm  and  se- 
duce the  ear,  and  pierce  the  heart.  They  are  the  ideal  realiza- 
tion of  what  might  be  done  with  the  piano  concerto.  Beetho- 
ven a  couple  of  times  reaches  to  where  Mozart  is,  and  perhaps 
Brahms,  too,  but  still,  in  this  realm  Mozart  scarcely  knows 
peers.  K.503  is  the  end  of  that  run.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  an 
amazing  year,  amazing  even  for  Mozart,  that  had  begun  with 
work  on  The  Impresario  and  Figaro,  and  whose  achievements 
include  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  and  the  C  minor, 
K.491,  the  E-flat  piano  quartet,  the  last  of  his  horn  concertos, 
the  trios  in  G  and  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E-flat  with 
viola  and  clarinet,  and  the  sonata  in  F  for  piano  duet,  K.497.  Together  with  the  present 
concerto  he  worked  on  the  Prague  Symphony,  finishing  it  two  days  later,  and  before  the 
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year  was  out  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  personal  and  in  every  way  special  of  his  master- 
pieces, the  concert  aria  for  soprano  with  piano  obbligato  and  orchestra,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi 
dite"K.505. 

Such  a  list  does  not  reflect  how  Mozart's  life  had  begun  to  change.  On  March  3, 1784, 
for  example,  he  could  report  to  his  father  that  he  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty- 
eight  days:  "I  don't  think  that  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  A  few  weeks 
later,  he  wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger  subscription  list  than 
two  other  performers  put  together,  and  that  for  his  most  recent  appearance  the  hall  had 
been  "full  to  overflowing."  In  1786,  the  fiscal  catastrophes  of  1788,  the  year  of  the  last 
three  symphonies,  were  probably  unforeseeable,  and  one  surpassing  triumph  still  lay 
ahead  of  him,  the  delirious  reception  by  the  Prague  public  of  Don  Giovanni  in  1787. 
Figaro  was  popular  in  Vienna,  but  not  more  than  other  operas  by  lesser  men,  and  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  buoy  up  his  fortunes  for  long.  Perhaps  it  is  even  indicative  that  we 
know  nothing  about  the  first  performance  of  K.503.  Mozart  had  planned  some  concerts 
for  December  1786,  and  they  were  presumably  the  occasion  for  writing  this  concerto, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  appearances  actually  came  off. 

What  has  changed,  too,  is  Mozart's  approach  to  the  concerto.  It  seems  less  operatic 
than  before,  and  more  symphonic.  The  immediately  preceding  one,  the  C  minor,  K.491, 
completed  March  24,  1786,  foreshadows  this,  but  even  so,  K.503  impresses  as  a  move 
into  something  new.  Its  very  manner  is  all  its  own.  For  years,  and  until  not  so  long  ago, 
it  was  one  of  the  least  played  of  the  series,  and  it  was  as  though  pianists  were  reluctant 
to  risk  disconcerting  their  audiences  by  offering  them  Olympian  grandeur  and  an  un- 
precedented compositional  richness  where  the  expectation  was  chiefly  of  charm,  operatic 
lyricism,  and  humor. 

This  is  one  of  Mozart's  big  trumpets-and-drums  concertos,  and  the  first  massive 
gestures  make  its  full  and  grand  sonority  known.  But  even  so  formal  an  exordium  be- 
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comes  a  personal  statement  at  Mozart's  hands — "cliche  becomes  event,"  as  Adorno  says 
about  Mahler — and  across  the  seventh  measure  there  falls  for  just  a  moment  the  shad- 
ow of  the  minor  mode.  And  when  the  formal  proclamations  are  finished,  the  music  does 
indeed  take  off  in  C  minor.  Such  harmonic — and  expressive — ambiguities  inform  the 
whole  movement.  Mozart  always  likes  those  shadows,  but  new  here  are  the  unmodulat- 
ed transitions  from  major  to  minor  and  back,  the  hardness  of  his  chiaroscuro.  The  first 
solo  entrance  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  subtle  and  gently  winsome.  The  greatest  marvel 
of  all  is  the  development,  which  is  brief  but  dense,  with  a  breathtaking  harmonic  range 
and  an  incredible  intricacy  of  canonic  writing.  The  piano  has  a  delightful  function  dur- 
ing these  pages,  proposing  ideas  and  new  directions,  but  then  settling  back  and  turning 
into  an  accompanist  who  listens  to  the  woodwinds  execute  what  he  has  imagined.  (And 
how  keenly  one  senses  Mozart's  own  presence  at  the  keyboard  here!) 

The  Andante  is  subdued,  formal  and  a  little  mysterious  at  the  same  time,  like  a  knot 
garden  by  moonlight,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  great  span  from  its  slowest  notes  to  its 
fastest.  For  the  finale,  Mozart  goes  back  to  adapt  a  gavotte  from  his  then  five-year-old 
opera  Idomeneo.  In  its  courtly  and  witty  measures,  there  is  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the 
epiphany  of  the  episode  in  which  the  piano,  accompanied  by  cellos  and  basses  alone  (a 
sound  that  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Mozart),  begins  a  smiling  and  melancholy  song  that 
is  continued  by  the  oboe,  the  flute,  the  bassoon,  and  in  which  the  cellos  cannot  resist 
joining.  Lovely  in  itself,  the  melody  grows  into  a  music  whose  richness  of  texture  and 
whose  poignancy  and  passion  astonish  us  even  in  the  context  of  the  mature  Mozart. 
From  that  joy  and  pain  Mozart  redeems  us  by  leading  us  back  to  his  gavotte  and  from 
there  into  an  exuberantly  inventive,  brilliant  ending. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70 

First  performance:  April  22, 1885,  London  Philharmonic  Society,  Dvorak  cond.  First 
B SO  performances:  October  1886,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance: 
July  19,  1968,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance: 
August  10,  2001,  Andre  Previn  cond. 

Five  years  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  Dvorak's  Sixth  and  Seventh  sympho- 
nies, but  they  were  years  of  increasing  fame  and  busy  composition  in  other  genres,  in- 
cluding the  brilliant  Scherzo  capriccioso,  the  dramatic  Hussite 
Overture,  and  the  closely  argued  F  minor  trio.  His  opera 
Dmitri  (which,  in  terms  of  its  plot,  is  a  sequel  to  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Godunov)  had  been  performed  in  Prague  and  the  comic 
opera  The  Cunning  Peasant  in  Hamburg.  Most  important  for 
Dvorak's  international  reputation,  though,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary popularity  that  he  enjoyed  in  London  after  Joseph 
Barnby  introduced  his  Stab  at  Mater  in  1883.  He  himself  con- 
ducted the  Stab  at  Mater  and  other  works,  including  the  Sixth 
Symphony,  during  a  London  visit  made  in  the  spring  of  1884 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society.  Through- 
out his  visit  he  was  warmly  feted  by  the  English.  As  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 

I  am  convinced  that  England  offers  me  a  new  and  certainly  happier  future,  and 
one  which  I  hope  may  benefit  our  entire  Czech  art.  The  English  are  a  fine  people, 
enthusiastic  about  music,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  remain  loyal  to  those 
whose  art  they  have  enjoyed.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so  with  me. 

Not  long  after  his  return  home,  Dvorak  learned  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  had  elect- 
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ed  him  a  member;  at  the  same  time,  the  society  requested  a  new  symphony. 

Though  the  commission  was  tendered  in  June,  Dvorak  did  not  rush  into  the  work. 
In  fact,  he  waited  six  months  before  starting  to  sketch,  and  even  then  the  composition 
involved  more  than  his  usual  amount  of  preliminary  work  and  later  rewriting.  No  doubt 
he  was  consciously  aiming  to  do  his  best  not  only  for  the  English  orchestra  that 
requested  the  work,  but  also  for  his  mentor  Johannes  Brahms,  whose  Third  Symphony, 
performed  just  a  short  time  before,  was  both  a  challenge  and  an  inspiration  as  Dvorak 
once  again  prepared  to  enter  the  lists  of  symphonic  composition.  Many  writers  consider 
the  resulting  symphony  to  be  Dvorak's  greatest  single  achievement,  a  work  of  power- 
ful and  varied  moods,  a  nationalistic  symphony  that  offers  more  than  quaint  touristy 
views  of  peasant  dances  (a  stereotype  of  the  nationalistic  schools),  that  offers,  indeed, 
the  highest  degree  of  musical  seriousness  and  refinement. 

When  the  score  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  his  publisher  Simrock's  title 
page  contributed  to  a  long-lasting  confusion  in  the  numbering  of  the  Dvorak  sympho- 
nies. Since  it  was  only  the  second  of  his  symphonies  to  appear  in  print,  it  was  published 
as  "No.  2."  But  the  manuscript  described  the  work  as  Dvorak's  "6th  Symphony" — and  it 
was  actually  his  seventh!  (He  had  composed  a  symphony  early  on  for  entry  in  a  compe- 
tition, and  when  he  was  unable  to  get  the  score  back  afterwards,  he  apparently  assumed 
that  the  work  was  lost  forever,  and  numbered  his  remaining  symphonies  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  if  he  had  never  composed  that  early  first  symphony;  that  score  was  rediscov- 
ered after  Dvorak's  death,  and  the  standard  numbering  now  follows  the  order  of  com- 
position.) The  published  score  bore  no  dedication — not  even  to  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety. But  Dvorak's  manuscript  bears  a  private  inscription.  After  he  had  heard  a  pair  of 
stunning  performances  of  the  symphony  given  in  Berlin  under  the  direction  of  Hans 
von  Billow  on  October  27  and  28,  1889,  the  composer  pasted  a  photograph  of  von 
Bulow  to  the  title  page  of  his  score  and  added  the  words,  "Hail!  It  was  you  who  brought 
the  work  to  life!" 

Dvorak's  enthusiasm  for  von  Billow's  performance  was  in  part  caused  by  the  fact 
that  this  symphony  had  been  received  with  scant  success  on  the  Continent  at  its  first 
performance,  in  Vienna,  under  Hans  Richter.  Richter  himself  had  written  to  the  com- 
poser expressing  his  dismay  with  the  reaction  of  the  Viennese  audience,  then  as  now 
among  the  most  conservative  to  be  found  in  the  world.  "Our  Philharmonic  audiences," 
wrote  Richter,  "are  often — well,  let  us  say,  queer.  I  shan't,  however,  let  that  put  me  off." 
But  Richter  noted  that  the  new  symphony  absolutely  required  "a  dramatically  trained 
conductor — a  Wagnerian  (Hans  Billow  will  forgive  me!)"  to  do  full  justice  to  its  range 
of  mood. 

The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  of  deep  Slavic  foreboding,  lyrical  in  character  but 
built  of  motives  that  could  serve  as  the  germ  for  development.  The  first  page  of  the  final 
score  contains  a  note  in  the  composer's  hand  that  reveals,  "The  main  theme  occurred  to 
me  when  the  festival  train  from  Pest  arrived  at  the  State  station  in  1884."  The  theme 
certainly  has  little  of  "festival"  character,  but  the  train  in  question  (Dvorak  was  noted 
for  his  fondness  for  locomotives  and  his  familiarity  with  their  schedules)  brought  dozens 
of  anti-Hapsburg  patriots  to  a  National  Theater  Festival  in  Prague,  so  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Czech  colorations  in  melody  and  harmony  arose  from  his  patriotic  mood.  Some 
of  the  transitional  themes  are  related  to  ideas  in  the  Hussite  Overture,  another  recent 
patriotic  score  composed  in  memory  of  the  fourteenth-century  Czech  religious  reformer 
Jan  Hus;  these,  too,  no  doubt  arose  from  patriotic  connections  in  Dvorak's  mind.  These 
stern  reflections  usher  in  a  rocking,  sunny  secondary  theme  that  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  other  material.  The  concentration  of  both  development  and  recapitulation  make  this 
one  of  Dvorak's  densest  symphonic  movements  in  terms  of  sheer  quality  of  incident. 
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The  Poco  adagio  begins  with  a  square-cut  melodic  phrase  that  comes  to  its  ordained 
end  after  eight  measures,  raising  visions  of  possible  theme-and-variations  form  with  a 
series  of  starts  and  stops.  But  immediately  after  the  statement  of  that  theme,  the  musi- 
cal thought  opens  out  to  become  increasingly  chromatic  and  expressive  in  a  movement 
filled  with  wonderful  touches  of  poignancy  and  colorful  elaboration  in  the  orchestral 
writing. 

The  scherzo  is  written  in  6/4  time,  but  from  the  beginning  there  is  an  exhilarating 
conflict  between  the  two  beats  per  measure  of  6/4  (in  the  accompaniment)  and  the  three 
beats  per  measure  of  3/2  that  the  ear  perceives  in  the  melody.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  furiant,  a 
characteristic  Czech  dance.  Dvorak  worked  hard  at  the  rhythmic  lightness  evident  through- 
out this  utterly  delightful  movement,  so  spontaneous  in  effect  that  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize the  amount  of  sketching  and  rewriting  that  went  into  its  bubbling  effervescence.  In 
stark  contrast,  the  finale  begins  in  a  mood  of  tragedy — starting  right  from  the  intense 
opening  phrase,  the  last  three  notes  of  which  are  repeated  to  begin  a  slow,  hymnlike 
march — with  vivid  themes  developed  to  a  majestic  close  that  only  turns  definitively  to 
the  major  in  the  last  bars. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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James  Conlon 

James  Conlon  is  in  his  sixth  season  as  principal  conductor  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  in  July  2002  concluded  his  thirteen-year  tenure  as  general 
music  director  of  the  City  of  Cologne.  He  has  been  music  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  May  Festival  since  1979  and  served  as  music  director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  from  1983  to  1991.  Since  his  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic debut  in  1974  at  the  invitation  of  Pierre  Boulez,  Mr.  Conlon 
has  appeared  with  nearly  every  major  North  American  and  European 
orchestra,  and  with  many  of  the  world's  major  opera  companies,  including 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La  Scala,  Covent  Garden,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  Maggio 
Musicale  Fiorentino.  He  served  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera  for  seven  years. 
During  the  2001-02  season,  Mr.  Conlon  conducted  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic,  and  led  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  Chorus  and  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Britten's  War  Requiem  in  Cincinnati  and  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  At  the 
Paris  Opera  he  conducted  Wozzeck,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Der  Zwerg,  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges, 
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and  Macbeth,  as  well  as  Paris  Opera  premieres  of  Mussorgsky's  Khovanshchina  and  Dvorak's 
Rusalka.  He  also  led  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  on  a  tour  of  Japan  and  conducted  the  Baye- 
rischer  Rundfunk.  In  addition  to  Tanglewood,  this  summer's  activities  include  conducting  the 
Chicago  Symphony  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  a  return  to  the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  Among 
the  highlights  of  Mr.  Conlon's  Paris  Opera  tenure  are  numerous  Verdi  and  Wagner  produc- 
tions, new  productions  of  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffmann, 
the  French  premiere  of  Zemlinsky's  Der  Zwerg,  and  the  Paris  Opera's  first  production  in 
nearly  twenty  years  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  During  his  thirteen-year  tenure  in  Cologne,  he 
has  taken  the  Cologne  Philharmonic  to  Austria,  Greece,  Japan,  Spain,  South  America,  and 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Cordon  has  recorded  extensively  for  EMI,  Erato,  Capriccio,  and  Sony  Clas- 
sical. He  is  in  the  midst  of  recording  all  of  Alexander  Zemlinsky's  operas  and  orchestral  works 
with  the  Cologne  Philharmonic  for  EMI.  In  1999,  Mr.  Conlon  received  the  Zemlinsky  Prize, 
awarded  only  once  before,  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  the  composer's  music  to  international 
attention.  This  past  February,  Capriccio  released  his  most  recent  recording,  Shostakovich's 
Orchestral  Suite  from  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk  and  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  with  violinist 
Vladimir  Spivakov  and  the  Cologne  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Conlon's  frequent  television  appear- 
ances have  included  several  programs  pertinent  to  his  association  with  the  Van  Cliburn 
Competition.  A  native  of  New  York,  James  Conlon  is  a  graduate  and  former  faculty  member 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  made  his  professional  debut  in  1971  conducting  Boris 
Godunov  at  the  Spoleto  Festival,  and  his  New  York  debut  the  following  year  while  still  a  stu- 
dent, leading  a  production  of  La  boheme  at  the  Juilliard  School  on  the  recommendation  of 
Maria  Callas.  Mr.  Conlon  was  named  an  Offlcier  de  L'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  by  the 
French  Government  in  1996,  and  this  past  year  was  awarded  France's  highest  distinction,  the 
Legion  d'Honneur.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1981  and  has  appeared 
annually  with  the  orchestra  since  1993,  including  appearances  both  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  Also  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  he  leads  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony  with  the 
TMC  Orchestra  and  an  all-Mozart  program  with  BSO. 
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Emanuel  Ax 

Emanuel  Ax  captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five,  he 
won  the  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel 
Aviv.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and 
four  years  later  took  the  coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize.  He  has  been  an  ex- 
clusive Sony  Classical  recording  artist  since  1987,  making  his  debut  on 
that  label  with  a  collection  of  Chopin  scherzos  and  mazurkas.  His  releases 
over  the  last  few  years  have  included  a  Grammy-winning  album  of  Haydn 
piano  sonatas;  the  two  Liszt  concertos  and  the  Schoenberg  Concerto;  three 
solo  Brahms  albums;  and  an  album  of  tangos  by  Astor  Piazzolla.  Recent  releases  include 
period-instrument  performances  of  Chopin's  complete  works  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and 
Brahms  s  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Also  recently  released  is  his  recording  of  John  Adams's  Century  Rolls  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  on  Nonesuch.  Mr.  Ax  has  also  performed  works  by  such  diverse  composers  as  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Paul  Hindemith,  Ezra  Laderman,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Joseph  Schwantner,  William  Bolcom,  Andre  Previn,  and  Aaron  Copland.  He  gave  the  world 
premiere  of  Adams's  Century  Rolls  in  September  1997  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  followed 
in  1998  by  its  European  premiere  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  In  May  1999  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  he  premiered  another  concerto  written  for  him,  Christopher  Rouse's 
Seeing  for  piano  and  orchestra.  In  January  2000  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  first  performances  of  Bright  Sheng's  Red  Silk  Dance,  which  he  subsequently  repeated 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  This  past  season  he  gave  the  world  premiere  of  Krzysztof 
Penderecki's  Piano  Concerto  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch. 
Other  highlights  of  the  season  included  a  duo-recital  tour  with  pianist  Yefim  Bronfman;  the 
gala  opening  concert  of  Philadelphia's  new  Kimmel  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  with  Yo- 
Yo  Ma,  Itzhak  Perlman,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  and  performances  with  orchestras 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  chamber  musician,  he  works  regularly  with  such  artists  as 
Young  Uck  Kim,  Cho-Liang  Lin,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Peter  Serkin,  and  Jaime  Laredo;  he  was  a  fre- 
quent collaborator  with  the  late  Isaac  Stern.  Emanuel  Ax  has  made  a  series  of  acclaimed  re- 
cordings with  Yo-Yo  Ma;  as  a  duo  they  have  won  three  Grammy  awards,  for  the  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano.  The  pair  has  also  teamed  with  Richard  Stoltzman 
for  a  Grammy- winning  album  of  clarinet  trios  and  with  Pamela  Frank,  Rebecca  Young,  and 
Edgar  Meyer  for  Schubert's  Trout  Quintet.  Recordings  by  the  Ax- Stern-Laredo-Ma  Quartet 
include  piano  quartets  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Dvorak,  Faure,  Mozart,  and  Schumann.  Mr. 
Ax's  two-piano  program  with  Yefim  Bronfman  of  works  by  Rachmaninoff  was  released  by 
Sony  Classical  in  conjunction  with  their  tour  last  fall.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the 
Pre-College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein 
Scholarship  Program  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the  Young 
Concert  Artists  Award.  His  piano  teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  majored  in  French,  Mr.  Ax  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  1978,  including  annual  appearances 
here  since  1985. 
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e  BEST,  PAPERBACKS 

™  Summer 


COLSON   _ 
WHITEHEAD 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  INTUITIONIST 

JOHN  HENRY 


"A  disturbing 
masterpiece." 

— The  New  York 
Review  of  Books 


DAYS 


/4  lUvel 


Pulitzer  Prize  Finalist 

"A  narrative 

tour  de  force." 

— Time 


"Luscious.. .smart, 

honest.. .incisive 

and  funny." 

— The  Washington  Post 


NATIONAL     BESTSELLER 


HIDDEN 
POWER 

Presidential  Marriages 
That  Shaped  Our  Recent  History 

KATI  MARTON 

WITH  A  NEW  CHAPTER  ON  LAMIA  AND  GEORGE  W.  BUSH 


The  greatest  World  War  II 
story  never  told." 

— Esquire 


"Shrewdand  illuminating." 

— The  Wall  Street  Journal 

With  a  New  Chapter 

on  Laura  and  George  W.  Bush 


Have  you  read  them  yet? 

NOW  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 


Find  author  tour  information,  reading  group  guides,  author 
interviews,  excerpts  and  more  on  www.vintagebooks.com/read 
ANCHOR  BOOKS  VINTAGE  BOOKS 
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2002 


Tanglewood 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  8:30 
ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 


Please  note  that  TMC  Vocal  Fellow  Tracey  Gorman,  soprano,  will 
replace  TMC  soprano  Valerie  MacCarthy  in  tonight's  performance  of 
Kaija  Saariaho's  "Chateau  de  Fame." 


Week  7 
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2002 


Tanglewood 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2:30 
ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 


Regretfully,  Pamela  Frank  is  unable  to  appear  this  evening  because  she  is  recuperat- 
ing from  a  hand  injury.  We  are  fortunate  that  Miriam  Fried  was  available  to  appear 
in  Ms.  Frank's  place  at  short  notice. 


SAARIAHO 

Chateau  de  Fame,  Five  Songs  for  solo  soprano, 
eight  female  voices,  and  orchestra 

Texts  and 
translations 
begin  on 
page  35. 

I.  The  Liana 
II.  To  the  Earth 

III.  The  Liana 

IV.  To  push  back  the  spirit 
V  The  Formulae 

BARBER 


VALDINE  ANDERSON,  soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWS 

Rochelle  Bard,  Amanda  Forsythe,  Stacie  Horlick, 

and  Valerie  MacCarthy,  sopranos 
Eudora  Brown,  Leena  Chopra,  C.  Heather  Holland, 

and  Tamuz  Shiran,  mezzo-sopranos 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  14 

Allegro 

Andante 

Presto  in  moto  perpetuo 

MIRIAM  FRIED 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 

Vivacissimo — 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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Week  7 


Each  summer  Days  in  the  Arts 
(DARTS)  gives  nearly  400  students 
from  diverse  backgrounds  the  chance 
to  spend  a  week  in  the  Berkshires 
immersed  in  the  arts.  Open  to  middle 
school  students,  DARTS  helps  children 
explore  the  many  ways  the  arts  can 
enrich  their  lives.  DARTS  participants 
select  a  subject  for  intensive  study  and 

may  spend 
the  morning 
painting  or 
sculpting, 
dancing  in 
a  studio, 
singing  with 
a  choral  group,  or  rehearsing  with  an 
instrumental  ensemble.  In  the  after- 
noons they  visit  Berkshire  cultural 
organizations  such  as  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow,  the  Norman  Rockwell 
Museum,  or  Shakespeare  &  Co. 
Individual,  corporate,  and  foundation 
support  is  essential  to  the  continuation 
and  success  of  Days  in  the  Arts.  For 
more  information  about  contributing 
to  DARTS,  contact  J.  Carey 
Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development, 
at  Tanglewood,  at  413-637-5260.  For 
information  about  participating  in 
DARTS,  contact  the  Days  in  the  Arts 
office  at  413-637-5375. 


Days  in  the  Arts 

px 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  following 
donors  who  have  provided  significant 
support  for  the  Days  in  the  Arts 
program  in  the  past  year. 

Annual  Operating  Gifts  to  DARTS 

$50,000  and  above 
Carol  and  Joseph  Reich, 
in  honor  of  Nan  Kay 

$10,000  to  $49,999 
Associated  Grantmakers  of 

Massachusetts  Summer  Fund 
Fidelity  Foundation 
The  Roger  and  Myrna  Landay  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial  Foundation 
Irene  E.  and  George  A.  Davis  Foundation 
Abraham  Perlman  Foundation 

Dr.  Deanna  Spielberg 

$5,000  to  $9,999 
The  Barr  Foundation 
Hyams  Foundation 

$2,000  to  $4,999 
FleetBoston  Foundation 
Helen  G.  Hauben  Foundation 
Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation 
Mrs.  Marion  S.  Palm 

DARTS  Funds  in  the  BSO  Endowment 

Paul  D.  and  Lori  A.  Deninger  DARTS 

Scholarship  Fund 
Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 
Renee  Rapaporte  DARTS 

Scholarship  Fund 


AT  TANGLEWOOD 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Kaija  Saariaho  (b.1952) 

Chateau  de  Vame,  Five  Songs  for  soprano,  eight  female  voices,  and  orchestra 

First  performance:  August  10,  1996,  Salzburg  Festival,  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  Arnold 
Schonberg  Chorus,  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  cond.;  Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano.  First  BSO per- 
formances'. October  2000,  Ilan  Vblkov  cond.;  Valdine  Anderson,  soprano;  members  of 
Emmanuel  Music.  This  is  the  first  Tanglewood performance. 

Finland  today  is  one  of  the  most  fecund  of  music  greenhouses,  developing  through 
its  many  excellent  music  schools  a  number  of  world-class  musicians  seemingly  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  population — even  though  the  country  hadn't  really  stepped  onto  the 

world's  musical  stage  until  Jean  Sibelius  came  of  age,  late  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Sibelius,  the  namesake  of  Finland's 
most  important  music  school,  was  both  a  Finnish  and  a 
cosmopolitan,  or  rather  European,  composer.  His  succes- 
sors in  the  generation  born  around  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1957  include  the  equally  cosmopolitan  Esa-Pekka  Salonen, 
Magnus  Lindberg,  and  Kaija  Saariaho,  all  of  whom  got 
their  start  in  Finland  and  went  on  to  study  elsewhere  in 
Finland.  No  matter  how  far  they  travel,  though,  something 
remains  of  their  Nordic  heritage. 

Having  taken  music  lessons  as  a  child,  Saariaho  got  a 
late  formal  start  as  a  composer  after  having  first  decided  on  a  career  as  a  visual  artist. 
This  early  vocation's  visceral  necessity  and  its  very  different  relationship  to  time  seem 
to  nourish  the  roots  of  her  music  even  today.  In  1976,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  she 


See  wHat  we've  drummed  up 
^m      for  your  kitchen 


^ 


r 


/f\ 


Cookware  and  Bakeware, 

The  best  you  can  find, 

Table  Linens,  Potholders, 

Gadgets  of  every  kind. 

Rare  and  unique  items 

Culled  from  far  and  wide, 

Gifts  for  the  serious  cook 

Or  the  new  groom  and  bride. 

Small  Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery, 

Distinctive  Condiments  and  Spice, 

Handcrafted  Wooden  Bowls, 

Even  Helpful  Advice. 

Special  orders  are  easy, 

And  we  ship  far  or  near, 

We're  Different  Drummer's  Kitchen, 

And  you'll  love  shopping  here. 

1^800^375^COOK 


*£•  DIFFERENT 
DRUMMER'S  •£-> 
«^-  KITCHEN 

The  Cook's  Resource 


374  Pittsfield  Road,  Lenox,  MA  •  Thornes  Marketplace,  Northampton,  MA  •  Stuvvesant  Pla:a,  Albany,  NY 
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enrolled  at  the  Sibelius  Academy  in  Helsinki,  where  her  teacher  of  composition  was 
the  well-known  pedagogue  and  composer  Paavo  Heinenen  and  her  classmates  were 
Lindberg  and  Salonen.  Later,  like  Sibelius  and  many  of  her  compatriots,  Saariaho  left 
Finland  to  see  what  the  rest  of  Europe  had  to  offer,  attending  the  Darmstadt  Summer 
Courses  (1980-82)  and  studying  at  the  Musikhochschule  in  Freiburg,  Germany.  Her 
primary  teachers  in  Germany  were  Klaus  Huber  and  Brian  Ferneyhough,  both  leaders 
of  the  Modernist  avant  garde.  In  1982  she  moved  permanently  to  Paris;  there  she  took 
courses  in  computer  music  at  IRCAM  and  heard  the  music  of  Gerard  Grisey  and  Tris- 
tan Murail,  who,  like  her,  were  interested  in  the  harmonic  spectrum  and  the  fundamen- 
tal physical  properties  of  sound.  Their  approach  was  greatly  aided  by  new  possibilities  in 
computer  synthesis  and  analysis  of  sounds. 

Computers  have  remained  a  valuable  part  of  Saariaho's  toolkit  since  that  time. 
Through  her  exposure  to  the  subtleties  of  the  very  structures  of  acoustics,  she  has  been 
able  to  intensify  and  refine  her  approach  to  tone  color,  by  which  her  sense  of  the  visual 
seems  to  have  been  translated  to  sound:  play  of  light  and  color,  of  shape,  perspective, 
and  depth — all  of  these  could  be  used  to  describe  aspects  of  Saariaho's  music.  The  titles 
of  her  pieces  are  a  further  evocation  of  the  visual  world:  Yellows.  Aurora.  Secret  Gardens. 
Collisions.  Lichtbogen  ("Arc  of  Light").  Her  piece  for  orchestra  and  prerecorded  tape, 
Verblendungen  ("Dazzlements,"  1982-84),  commissioned  by  the  Finnish  Broadcasting 
Company,  is  one  of  the  first  realizations  of  her  aesthetic  aims.  Verblendungens  visual 
impetus  was  that  of  a  thick  paintbrush  stroke  gradually  thinning  out.  Its  glacial  progres- 
sion, long-range  differentiation  of  materials,  and  gradual  but  extreme  transformation  of 
a  very  complex  sonority  reveal  it  as  a  prototype  of  the  composer's  methods.  In  the  acous- 
tic realm,  she  explored  the  limits  of  timbral  possibility  in  such  works  as  the  solo  cello 
piece  Petals. 

Much  of  Saariaho's  music  has  about  it  some  element  of  the  dramatic,  an  approach 
that  came  to  the  fore  in  her  recent  opera  L'Amour  de  loin,  which,  like  Chateau  de  Vame, 
was  premiered  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  and  was  written  for  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw. 
L'Amour  de  loin  is  the  star  around  which  several  of  Saariaho's  recent  pieces,  including 
Chateau  de  Fame,  have  orbited,  representing  a  renewed  concentration  on  vocal  writing 
and  text  setting.  Other  pieces  from  this  string  of  vocal  works  are  her  Lonh  for  soprano 
and  electronics,  also  written  for  Dawn  Upshaw,  and  Oltra  Mar,  a  significant  piece  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

For  Chateau  de  Fame,  Saariaho  assembled  texts  from  the  Hindu  religion's  Vedic  Hymns 
(for  the  first  three  songs),  translated  into  French  by  Louis  Renou,  and  from  ancient 
Egyptian  magical  texts,  translated  by  Francois  Lexa.  (The  work's  title  comes  from  a  work 
of  the  sixteenth- century  Christian  mystic  St.  Theresa  of  Avila.)  The  first  and  third  songs, 
both  called  "La  Liane,"  are  different  orderings  of  the  same  three  verses  about  love  be- 
tween man  and  woman.  (Note  the  increased  intensity  for  this  text's  second  setting.)  The 
more  abstract  "A  la  terre"  is  a  collage  (assembled  by  the  composer)  from  a  prayer  of  the 
same  name,  concerning  the  earth-as-mother.  The  last  two  songs  are  invocations  for  the 
protection  of  children. 

Saariaho  sets  the  texts  two  ways.  The  soloist's  settings  are  remarkably  melodic,  with 
the  supple  concern  for  phrasing  and  meaning  mentioned  above.  The  small  chorus  of 
women  presents  a  kind  of  expressionist  commentary  using  most  of  the  same  text  (they 
are  silent  in  the  third  song)  and  Saariaho's  extended  palette  of  tone  colors,  including 
whispers,  shouts,  microtones,  glissandi,  and  other  techniques.  These  noise-like  articula- 
tions implicitly  connect  the  vocal  ensemble  to  the  sound-world  of  the  large  orchestra, 
which  presents  an  equally  vast  and  subtle  range  of  colors  typical  of  Saariaho's  instru- 
mental music.  The  use  of  a  steady  pulse — heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  "La  Liane" 
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in  the  bass  drum,  transferred  to  the  piano  for  the  start  of  "A  la  terre,"  and  present  in 
some  way  throughout  the  entire  piece — counters  the  moment-to-moment  stasis  of  har- 
monies held  suspended  in  strings  or  winds.  Overall  the  piece  builds  through  the  re- 
strained beauty  of  the  first  two  songs  and  becomes  most  intense  in  the  third  and  the 
brief  fourth,  "Pour  repousser  l'esprit."The  final  song  matches  the  first  in  lyrical  beauty, 
dissipating  at  its  end,  the  timpani  marking  a  steady  pulse  as  the  soprano  and  her  chorus 
intone  words  from  the  prayer's  beginning. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 


KAIJA  SAARIAHO  "Chateau  de  Fame" 

(Translation  by  Paul  Griffiths) 

I.  La  Liane 

Comme  la  liane  tient  l'arbre 

embrasse  de  part  en  part, 

ainsi  m'embrasse, 

sois  mon  amante 

et  ne  t'ecarte  pas  de  moi! 

Comme  l'aigle 

pour  s'elancer 

frappe  au  sol  de  ses  deux  ailes, 

ainsi  je  frappe  a  ton  ame: 

sois  mon  amante 

et  ne  t'ecarte  pas  de  moi! 

Comme  le  soleil 

un  me  jour  entoure  le  ciel  et  la  terre, 

ainsi  j 'entoure  ton  ame: 

sois  mon  amante 

et  ne  t'ecarte  pas  de  moi! 


II.  A  la  Terre 

la  terre 

sa  large  plaine 

elle  porte  les  herbes 

elle  possede 

l'ocean  et  le  fleuve 

sur  elle  s'anime  ce  qui  respire  et  vibre 

A  la  terre  appartiennnent  les  quatre 

horizons 

ce  qui  respire  et  vibre 

elle  le  porte 

Poitrine  d'or 

la  vaste  terre 

brune,  rouge  ou  noir 

ton  corps 

la  terre  est  une  mere 


I.  The  Liana* 

As  the  liana  holds  the  tree 

wrapped  in  itself, 

so  embrace  me: 

be  my  lover 

and  do  not  tear  yourself  from  me! 

As  the  eagle 

to  soar 

bats  the  ground  with  its  wings 

so  I  bat  on  your  soul: 

be  my  lover 

and  do  not  tear  yourself  from  me! 

As  the  sun 

the  same  day  circles  heaven  and  earth, 

so  I  circle  your  soul: 

be  my  lover 

and  do  not  tear  yourself  from  me! 


II.  To  the  Earth 

The  earth 
her  great  plain 
she  bears  in  the  grasses 
she  possesses 
ocean  and  river 

on  her  moves  all  that  breathes  and 
beats 

To  the  earth  belong  the  four 

horizons 

all  that  breathes  and  beats 

she  bears 

Breasts  of  gold 
the  vast  earth 
brown,  red  or  black 
your  body 
the  earth  is  a  mother 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


*A  liana  is  a  kind  of  woody  vine  that  grows  on  tree  trunks  in  tropical  forests. 
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Week  7 


La  vaste  terre 

mere  des  plantes 

puissons-nous  marcher  le  long  d'elle 

toujours 

III.  La  Liane 

Comme  le  soleil 

un  me  jour  entoure  le  ciel  et  la  terre, 

ainsi  j 'entoure  ton  ame: 

sois  mon  amante 

et  ne  t'ecarte  pas  de  moi! 

Comme  l'aigle 

pour  s'elancer 

frappe  au  sol  de  ses  deux  ailes, 

ainsi  je  frappe  a  ton  ame: 

sois  mon  amante 

et  ne  t'ecarte  pas  de  moi! 

Comme  la  liane  tient  l'arbre 

embrasse  de  part  en  part, 

ainsi  m'embrasse, 

sois  mon  amante 

et  ne  t'ecarte  pas  de  moi! 

IV.  Pour  repousser  l'esprit 

Es-tu  venu  embrasse  cet  enfant? — 

Je  ne  permettrai  pas  que  tu 

l'embrasses! 
Es-tu  venue  le  calmer? — 

Je  ne  permettrai  pas  que  tu  le 

calmes! 
Es-tu  venu  lui  nuire? — 

Je  ne  permettrai  pas  que  tu  le  nuises! 
Es-tu  venu  me  le  prendre? — 

Je  ne  permettrai  pas  que  tu  le 
prennes! 

V.  Les  Formules 

Ta  protection  est  la  protection  du  ciel, 

ta  protection  est  la  protection  de  la 

terre, 
ta  protection  est  la  protection  de  la 

nuit, 
ta  protection  est  la  protection  du  jour. 

Ton  sommet  est  le  sommet  de  Re, 

enfant  sain, 
ta  nuque  est  la  nuque  d'Ousirew, 
ton  front  est  le  front  de  Satet,  maitresse 

d'Ebozew, 
tes  cheveux  sont  les  cheveux  de  Neit, 


The  vast  earth 

mother  of  plants 

may  we  walk  the  length  of  her 

forever 

III.  The  Liana 

As  the  sun 

the  same  day  circles  heaven  and  earth, 

so  I  circle  your  soul: 

be  my  lover 

and  do  not  tear  yourself  from  me! 

As  the  eagle 

to  soar 

bats  the  ground  with  its  wings 

so  I  bat  on  your  soul: 

be  my  lover 

and  do  not  tear  yourself  from  me! 

As  the  liana  holds  the  tree 

wrapped  in  itself, 

so  embrace  me: 

be  my  lover 

and  do  not  tear  yourself  from  me! 

IV.  To  push  back  the  spirit 

Are  you  here  to  embrace  this  child? — 
I  will  not  allow  your  embrace! 

Are  you  here  to  calm  this  child? — 
I  will  not  allow  your  calming! 

Are  you  here  to  harm  this  child? — 

I  will  not  allow  your  harm! 

Are  you  here  to  take  the  child  from 

me? — 
I  will  not  allow  your  taking! 


V.  The  Formulae 

Your  protection  is  the  protection  of  the 

heavens, 
your  protection  is  the  protection  of  the 

earth, 
your  protection  is  the  protection  of  the 

night, 
your  protection  is  the  protection  of  the 

day. 

Your  summit  is  the  summit  of  Re, 

healthy  child, 
your  nape  is  the  nape  of  Ousiref, 
your  forehead  is  of  Satet,  mistress  of 

Ebozef, 
your  hair  of  Neit, 
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tes  sourcils  sont  les  sourcils  de  la 

maitresse  d'Orient, 
tes  yeux  sont  les  yeux  de  maitre  de 

l'univers, 
ton  nez  est  le  nez  de  1'educateur  des 

dieux, 
tes  oreilles  sont  les  oreilles  des  deux 

najas, 
ton  coude  est  le  coude  du  faucon, 
ton  couer  est  le  couer  de  Mont, 
ta  poitrine  est  la  poitrine  d'Atoum 
tes  poumons  sont  les  poumons  de  Min, 
ton  nombril  est  le  nombril  de  l'aurore, 
tes  hanches  sont  tous  les  deux  vases 
d'ou  prend  sa  source  le  Nil, 
tes  doigts  de  pied  sont  les  reptiles. 
II  n'y  a  pas  sur  toi  le  membre  qui 
manque  de  divinite. 


your  eyebrows  are  the  eyebrows  of  the 

mistress  of  the  East, 
your  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  the  master  of 

the  universe, 
your  nose  is  the  nose  of  the  teacher  of 

the  gods, 
your  ears  are  the  ears  of  the  two  cobras, 

your  elbow  is  the  elbow  of  the  falcon, 
your  heart  is  the  heart  of  Mont, 
your  breast  is  the  breast  of  Atoum, 
your  lungs  are  the  lungs  of  Min, 
your  navel  is  the  navel  of  the  dawn, 
your  hips  are  the  coupled  vases 
from  which  springs  the  Nile, 
your  toes  are  reptiles. 
There  is  no  part  of  you  which 
lacks  divinity. 


Samuel  Barber  (1910-1981) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  14 

First  performance:  February  7,  1941,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  cond., 
Albert  Spalding,  soloist.  First  B SO  performance/first  Tanglewood performance:  August  16, 
1941,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Ruth  Posselt,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood perform- 
ance: ]\Ay  6, 1997,  John  Williams  cond.,  Gil  Shaham,  soloist. 

Samuel  Barber's  Violin  Concerto,  composed  1939-40,  was  the  first  concerto  the 
composer  ever  wrote,  to  be  followed  by  the  Cello  Concerto  of  1945  and,  much  later,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto  of  1962,  the  latter  written  for  the  opening  of 
^^^^  I   the  new  Philharmonic  Hall  (now  Avery  Fisher  Hall)  at  New 

^k  York's  Lincoln  Center,  where  it  was  premiered  by  Erich  Leins- 

'   dorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  John  Brown- 
ing as  soloist.  Barber's  musical  legacy  stands  as  testimony  to 
the  awareness  he  expressed  when  he  was  eight  or  nine,  in  a 
hesitant  "Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody  e/se"  which  reads  in 
part:  "To  begin  with  I  was  not  meant  to  be  an  athelet  [sic].  I 
was  meant  to  be  a  composer,  and  will  be  I'm  sure. .  .Don't  ask 
me  to  try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  thing  and  go  play  football. 
— Please — Sometimes  I've  been  worrying  about  this  so  much 
that  it  makes  me  mad  (not  very)." 
Barber  began  piano  lessons  when  he  was  six,  started  composing  when  he  was  seven, 
and  briefly  took  cello  lessons;  he  was  encouraged  in  his  musical  pursuits  by  his  maternal 
aunt,  the  contralto  Louise  Homer.  In  1924,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Barber  entered  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  its  first  class,  studying  piano, 
composition,  conducting,  and  voice.  Already  during  his  eight  years  at  Curtis,  where  he 
later  taught  composition  from  1939  until  1942,  he  produced  several  works  that  marked 
him  as  a  talented  composer,  among  them  his  Opus  3  Dover  Beach ,  a  setting  for  voice 
and  string  quartet  of  Matthew  Arnold's  text,  which  Barber  himself  recorded  in  1935. 
By  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1981,  the  seventy-year-old  composer  had  pro- 
duced works  in  nearly  every  important  genre;  anyone  beginning  to  investigate  his  music 
will  want  to  know  at  least  this  small  cross-section  of  his  output:  Knoxville,  Summer  of 
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1915,  a  setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of  a  James  Agee  text;  the  Hermit  Songs  and 
Despite  and  Still,  both  for  voice  and  piano;  the  Cello  Sonata  and  the  Piano  Sonata;  the 
Adagio  for  Strings  (originally  the  slow  movement  of  his  String  Quartet,  and  premiered, 
along  with  the  composer's  First  Essay  for  Orchestra,  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  in  1938);  and  the  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  first  of  his  works  to 
be  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  (it  was  premiered  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
August  1933).  In  addition,  there  are  two  important  operas:  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Vanessa,  which  was  premiered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1958  and  produced  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  the  same  year,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was  entirely  over- 
whelmed by  Franco  Zeffirelli's  production  when  it  opened  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  at  Lincoln  Center  in  September  1966  and  which,  in  its  revised  version  of  1974 
(premiered  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  February  1975),  is  still  being  reevaluated.  (A  cur- 
rently available  recording  was  drawn  from  performances  at  the  1983  Spoleto  Festivals  in 
Charleston  and  Italy;  more  recently,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  produced  by  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago  during  the  1991-92  season.) 

In  his  approach  to  musical  form  and  harmony,  Barber  never  attempted  to  deny  his 
affinity  for  the  musical  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1971  he  observed 
that,  when  writing,  say,  a  concerto,  "I  write  what  I  feel.  I'm  not  a  self-conscious  com- 
poser. . ."  His  work  is  always  lyrically  and  dramatically  expressive  in  a  way  that  readily 
brings  the  listener  into  his  music. 

Barber  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  on  commission  from  the  Philadelphia  business- 
man Samuel  Fels,  who  was  the  manufacturer  of  Fels  Naphtha  soap*  and  a  member  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music's  Board  of  Trustees.  The  work  was  intended  for  Fels's 
adopted  son,  Iso  Briselli,  a  former  child  prodigy  then  in  his  late  twenties.  Barber  com- 
posed the  first  two  movements  in  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of  1939  and  sent  them  to 
Briselli.  According  to  Nathan  Broder's  1954  biography  of  the  composer,  Briselli  found 
these  two  movements  "too  simple  and  not  brilliant  enough  for  a  concerto" — though 
this  account  was  recently  disputed  in  the  November  1995  issue  of  The  Strad,  where  an 
article  by  George  Diehl  describes  Briselli 's  reaction  only  as  "one  of  enthusiasm  and 
admiration."  Barber  subsequently  began  the  finale  in  Paris  but  completed  it  only  after 
the  increasing  anxiety  of  war  necessitated  his  return  home. 

There  are  also  conflicting  accounts  of  what  happened  next.  According  to  Broder, 
Briselli  declared  the  last  movement  too  difficult  and  Fels  demanded  the  return  of  his 
payment,  whereupon  Barber  arranged  a  private  performance  by  the  American  violinist 
Oscar  Shumsky  to  demonstrate  that  the  work  was  in  fact  playable.  In  her  recent  biog- 
raphy of  the  composer,  Barbara  B.  Heyman  relates  that  Briselli — in  a  1982  interview 
with  Heyman — later  claimed  only  to  have  found  the  third  movement  "too  lightweight" 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  piece  (with  no  mention  of  technical  difficulties)  and  even 
suggested  certain  structural  changes.  (This  is  supported  in  the  recent  Strad  account.)  In 
any  event,  a  demonstration  was  set  up  to  show  that  the  concerto  was  playable — though 
it  remains  unclear  who  needed  convincing,  since,  according  to  Diehl's  article,  this  was  not 
for  the  benefit  of  Briselli  and  Fels,  both  of  whom  remained  unaware  of  this  "test"  until 
afterwards.  Again  according  to  Heyman,  the  demonstration  took  place  at  Curtis  in  the 
fall  of  1939,  even  before  the  last  movement  was  finished;  Herbert  Baumel  played  the 
violin  part  from  manuscript  with  just  two  hours'  notice.  The  upshot:  Barber  received  his 
full  commission,  and  Briselli  relinquished  the  premiere  (though  according  to  Broder, 
Barber  bought  back  the  right  of  first  performance  by  returning  half  of  Fels's  original 
payment).  When  the  concerto  was  finished,  it  was  played  by  Baumel  with  the  Curtis 


*Barber  later  referred  to  this  work  as  his  "concerto  del  sapone"  ("soap  concerto"). 
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Institute  Orchestra  under  Fritz  Reiner,  and  then  privately  by  Oscar  Shumsky  with  Bar- 
ber at  the  piano,  to  allay  any  lingering  concerns  on  the  composer's  part  before  the  offi- 
cial premiere,  which  took  place  on  February  7,  1941,  with  violinist  Albert  Spalding  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy. 

The  music  itself  needs  little  introduction.  Despite  its  "Allegro"  marking,  the  first 
movement  is  generally  melodic  and  expansive,  its  moments  of  tension  and  climactic 
outbursts  typically  giving  way  to  the  characteristic  songfulness.  A  poignant  oboe  line, 
only  later  taken  up  by  the  solo  violin,  sets  the  mood  of  the  Andante,  which  moves  from 
C-sharp  minor  to  E  major  and  whose  tranquil  atmosphere  likewise  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  quick-moving  perpetual-motion  brilliance  of  the  finale. 

—Marc  Mandel 


Jean  Sibelius  (1865-1957) 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

First  performance:  March  8,  1902,  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  Sibelius  cond.  First  B  SO 
performances'.  March  1904,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Berkshire  Festival  performance: 
August  13,  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  13, 
1939,  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood performance:  July  30,  1999,  Yuri  Temir- 
kanov  cond. 

Jean  Sibelius's  musical  expression  is  intimately  tied  to  the  elemental  powers  of  nature; 
throughout  his  life,  he  cherished  a  continued  awareness  of  the  world  around  him.  His 
earliest  piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops.  As  a  young  violin  stu- 
dent, he  would  spend  hours  improvising  on  the  instrument 
while  wandering  in  the  woods  or  by  the  lake  near  his  family's 
quiet  home  in  Finland's  interior.  Years  later,  as  he  observed  in 
his  diaries,  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his  country  estate  in 
Jarvenpaa  helped  distract  him  from  the  atrocities  of  civil  war 
that  ravaged  Finland  in  the  final  phase  of  its  struggle  against 
Russia  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  it  is  the  elemental 
nature  of  his  music  that  explains  the  composer's  international 
popularity  even  during  his  own  lifetime:  the  basic  impulse 
strikes  home  entirely  without  our  needing  to  analyze  his 
achievement.  In  fact,  when  his  biographer  Bengt  de  Torne 
mentioned  to  the  composer  "the  impression  which  always  takes  hold. .  .when  returning 
to  Finland  across  the  Baltic. .  .low,  reddish  granite  rocks  emerging  from  the  pale  blue  sea, 
solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty. .  .this  landscape  [that]  many  centuries  ago  was 
the  cradle  of  the  Vikings,"  Sibelius  responded  eagerly,  his  eyes  flashing:  "Yes,  and  when 
we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we  are  able  to  treat  the  orchestra  as  we  do!" 

Having  given  up  legal  studies  to  pursue  music  in  Berlin  and  then  in  Vienna,  during 
which  time  his  compositions  were  performed  in  Finland  with  increasing  success,  the 
twenty-six-year-old  Sibelius  secured  his  reputation  at  home  in  April  1892  with  the  first 
performance  of  his  eighty-minute  symphonic  poem  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus, 
and  orchestra.  Soon  after  this  came  the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga  and  then  the  music 
of  the  Karelia  Suite,  the  latter  written  for  an  historical  pageant  at  the  University  of  Hel- 
sinki. Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra,  a  champion  of 
Finnish  music  and  of  his  friend  Sibelius  in  particular,  afforded  the  composer  many  op- 
portunities to  appear  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Europe.  By  the  early  1900s  Sibelius 
was  invited  regularly  to  conduct  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  England,  and  that  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  his  international  reputation,  which 
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was  consolidated  through  the  appearance  of  the  first  five  symphonies  between  1899 
and  1915  (though  the  final  version  of  the  Fifth  appeared  only  in  1919).  Two  of  Sibelius's 
most  enduringly  popular  works — Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony — were  written 
early  in  this  period,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Finnish  nationalism  were  severely 
threatened  by  Russian  domination. 

Among  the  repressive  measures  imposed  by  the  Russians  was  the  "February  Mani- 
festo" of  1899,  which  aimed  to  deprive  Finland  of  its  autonomy  by  curtailing  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly.  In  early  November  that  year,  the  "Press  Pension  Celebrations" 
ostensibly  designed  to  raise  money  for  the  pension  funds  of  newspapermen  were  in  fact 
intended  to  provide  both  financial  and  moral  support  for  a  struggling,  beleaguered  press. 
The  three-day  celebration's  main  event  took  place  on  November  4,  a  gala  performance 
featuring  a  set  of  historical  tableaux  with  music  by  Sibelius,  who  wrote  seven  numbers 
in  all.  The  final  tableau  began  with  the  words,  "The  powers  of  darkness  menacing  Fin- 
land have  not  succeeded  in  their  terrible  threat.  Finland  awakes. . .,"  and  it  was  the  music 
for  this  scene  that  became,  in  its  revised  version  of  1900,  Finlandia. 

Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony  are  linked  by  two  factors  of  immediate  interest: 
the  political  context  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea  for  an  over- 
ture entitled  Finlandia  was  actually  suggested  to  Sibelius  in  a  letter  from  an  anonymous 
admirer  who  introduced  himself  a  short  while  later  as  Axel  Carpelan.  For  several  months 
beginning  in  February  1901,  using  funds  secured  for  him  by  Carpelan,  Sibelius  vaca- 
tioned with  his  family  in  Italy,  where  he  sketched  the  Second  Symphony.  Putting  aside 
plans  to  work  on  a  Dante-inspired  tone  poem,  Sibelius  completed  the  symphony,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Carpelan,  early  the  following  year,  though  revisions  forced  postpone- 
ment of  the  premiere  until  March.  Also  on  the  program — which  the  composer  led  four 
times,  to  sold-out  houses — were  an  overture  in  A  minor  and  an  Impromptu  for  female 
voices  and  orchestra  written  by  Sibelius  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  first  perform- 
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ance  took  place  on  March  8  at  Helsinki. 

Sibelius  had  by  now  come  to  represent  an  embodiment  of  Finland's  national  pride; 
he  had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  a  recent  petition  protesting  a  Russian  plan  to  dis- 
solve the  Finnish  army  in  yet  another  attempt  by  Russia  to  undermine  Finland's  identi- 
ty. With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Robert  Kajanus  chose  to  read  a 
political  message — never  specifically  intended  by  the  composer — into  the  music.  In  an 
article  following  the  premiere,  Kajanus  wrote: 

. .  .The  Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest  against  all  injustice 
that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  light  and  our  flowers  of 
their  scent... The  scherzo  gives  a  picture  of  frenetic  preparations.  Everyone  piles  his 
straw  on  the  haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second  seems  to  last  an  hour. 
One  senses  in  the  contrasting  Trio  section  with  its  oboe  motive  in  G-flat  what  is  at 
stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant  conclusion  intended  to  rouse  in  the 
listener  a  picture  of  lighter  and  confident  prospects  for  the  future. 

To  fill  out  this  programmatic  interpretation,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Second  Symphony  under  Finnish  conduc- 
tor Georg  Schneevoigt  in  1924,  Schneevoigt  observed  to  the  BSO's  program  annotator 
Philip  Hale  that,  regarding  the  beginning,  "the  composer's  intention  was  to  depict  in  the 
first  movement  the  quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by  thought  of  oppression." 

There  is  of  course  no  denying  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Symphony  is  "tri- 
umphant," but  the  work's  dramatic  progress  can  be  appreciated  just  as  well  in  purely 
musical  terms.  There  is  a  fluidity  of  motion  that  constantly  engages  the  ear,  deriving  in 
part  from  the  choice  of  broad-breathed  time  signatures  (e.g.,  6/4  in  the  first  movement, 
12/4  for  the  oboe  melody  of  the  scherzo's  contrasting  section,  3/2  for  the  finale),  and 
also  from  the  composer's  unerring  feel  for  the  orchestral  palette,  as  he  adds  layer  upon 
layer  of  sound  to  achieve  each  climax,  sets  individual  instrumental  colors  against  the 
whole,  and  highlights  these  colors  within  ever-varying  textures.  The  first  two  move- 
ments are  of  a  piece,  the  nobility  of  the  Andante  responding  to  the  questions  raised  by 
the  opening  Allegretto.  The  last  two  movements  are  literally  connected,  the  Vivacissimo 
bursting  forth  with  the  symphony's  fastest  and  most  furious  music,  the  contrasting  oboe 
melody  (whose  repeated  notes  hark  back  to  the  symphony's  opening)  leading  on  its  sec- 
ond appearance  directly  to  the  finale  in  one  of  Sibelius's  boldest  strokes  of  invention — 
one  that  he  would  elaborate  with  ever-increasing  ingenuity  and  originality  in  the  sym- 
phonies yet  to  come. 

—Marc  Mandel 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Robert  Spano 

As  music  director  of  both  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  and  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Robert  Spano  is  recognized  as  one  of  America's 
outstanding  conductors  of  both  symphonic  and  operatic  repertoire,  and  for 
his  unique  and  imaginative  programming.  He  has  conducted  nearly  every 
major  North  American  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  opera  companies  of  Chi- 
cago, Houston,  Santa  Fe,  and  Seattle.  Internationally  he  has  appeared  with 
the  Orchestra  Filarmonica  della  Scala  (Milan),  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Sin- 
fonie  Orchestra,  the  Orchestra  of  the  Hague,  the  Helsinki  Philarmonic, 
the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  the  Tonhalle  Orchester,  and  at  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Welsh  National  Opera.  In  September  2001  Mr.  Spano  became  the  fourth  music  director  of 
the  Atlanta  Symphony,  where  he  has  implemented  new  concert  formats,  expanded  educa- 
tional programming,  created  chamber  ensembles,  and  furthered  collaborations  with  the  At- 
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lanta  Symphony  Chorus.  His  first  recording  with  that  orchestra  is  Rimsky-Korsakov's  She- 
herazade,  released  this  summer  by  Telarc.  Music  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  since 
1996,  Mr.  Spano  has  committed  to  that  organization  through  its  fiftieth-anniversary  season. 
For  2001-02  he  programmed  a  series  of  five  concerts  called  "Songs  of  the  Earth — Mysteries 
of  the  Ancients,"  celebrating  the  musical  influences  of  seven  continents.  Also  this  season 
Mr.  Spano  led  the  Houston  Symphony  and  conducted  Eugene  Onegin  at  the  Houston  Grand 
Opera.  This  summer  he  conducted  the  United  States  premiere  of  Kaija  Saariaho's  L'Amour  de 
loin  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  Robert  Spano  is  head  of  the  Conducting  Fellowship  Program  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  will  serve  as  director  of  the  2003  and  2004  Festivals  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
the  Curtis  Institute,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  and  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  is 
currently  Associate  Professor  of  Conducting.  He  also  appears  regularly  at  the  Aspen  Music 
Festival..  An  accomplished  pianist,  Robert  Spano  performs  chamber  music  with  many  of  his 
colleagues  from  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony,  and  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
Born  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  raised  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  he  grew  up  in  a  musical  family 
playing  flute,  violin,  and  piano,  as  well  as  composing.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  where  he  studied  conducting  with  Robert  Baustian,  and  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  the  late  Max  Rudolf.  Robert  Spano  has  been 
featured  on  "Late  Night  with  David  Letterman,"  "CBS  Sunday  Morning,"  A&JE's  "Breakfast 
with  the  Arts,"  and  the  PBS  series  "City  Arts."  Mr.  Spano  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1990  through  the  1993  Tanglewood  season,  since  which 
time  he  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  BSO.  He  made  his  BSO  debut  with  subscription 
concerts  in  February  1991.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  led  the  orchestra  in  the  American  premiere 
of  Osvaldo  Golijov's  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos  (which  he  will  conduct  in  Ozawa  Hall  this 
coming  Thursday),  and  in  the  BSO's  first  performances  of  Sibelius's  Kulkrvo. 


Valdine  Anderson 

Making  her  Tanglewood  debut  this  evening,  Canadian  soprano  Valdine 
Anderson's  acclaimed  performances  range  from  the  baroque  to  the  con- 
temporary. In  1995  she  made  her  European  operatic  debut  as  the  Maid 
in  the  world  premiere  of  Almeida  Opera's  production  of  Thomas  Ades's 
Powder  Her  Face  at  the  Cheltenham  Festival;  she  reprised  that  role  this 
past  season  for  Opera  de  Nantes.  Ms.  Anderson  made  her  English  Nation- 
M    al  Opera  debut  in  1998  in  Gavin  Bryar's  Dr.  Ox's  Experiment,  in  2000  she 
^M   appeared  in  concert  performances  of  Elliott  Carter's  opera  What  Next?  at 
the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  and  at  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall,  London.  She  has  performed 
Boulez's  Pli  selonpli  and  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony  Or- 
chestra; the  latter  was  released  on  CD.  She  performs  regularly  with  the  London  Sinfonietta, 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Nash  Ensemble.  She  made  her  BBC  Proms  debut 
with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1998  and  returned  in  1999  for  Nielsen's  Symphony 
No.  3.  She  recently  made  her  recital  debut  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall.  She  appeared  again 
at  the  BBC  Proms  in  2002  for  a  performance  of  Knussen's  Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!  with  the 
London  Sinfonietta.  Valdine  Anderson  has  also  appeared  with  the  l'Orchestre  National  de 
France,  l'Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France,  the  Boston  and  Chicago  symphony  or- 
chestras, the  Gavin  Bryars  Ensemble,  the  Hilliard  Ensemble,  Asko  Ensemble,  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra,  Ensemble  Modern,  and  Ensemble  InterContemporain.  She  has  collabo- 
rated with  composers  including  George  Benjamin,  Sir  Harrison  Birtwistle,  Pierre  Boulez, 
Gavin  Bryars,  and  Gerard  Grisey,  and  has  appeared  at  many  international  festivals,  including 
Aspen,  Holland,  and  Edinburgh.  Recent  engagements  have  included  a  concert  in  the  Concert- 
gebouw with  the  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic  and  a  tour  with  the  Nash  Ensemble.  Fu- 
ture engagements  include  a  tour  with  the  Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie;  concerts  with  the 
Vancouver  Symphony,  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ensemble  Oriol  Berlin,  and  the  Birming- 
ham Contemporary  Music  Group  conducted  by  Sir  Simon  Rattle;  and  debuts  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  London  Symphony.  In  Canada  she  has  appeared 
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with  Edmonton  Opera,  Manitoba  Opera,  and  Vancouver  Opera  in  such  roles  as  Blonde  in 
Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  Micaela  in  Carmen,  and  Papagena  in  The  Magic  Flute. 
Valdine  Anderson's  many  recordings  include  Maxwell  Davies's  Job,  Freedman's  Spirit  Song, 
Ades's  Five  Eliot  Landscapes,  Lutoslawski's  Chantefleurs  et  Chantefables,  Bryars's  Adnans  Song- 
book,  Torke's  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  a  Szymanowski's  Songs  of  a  Fairy  Princess.  Her  recording  of 
Ades's  Powder  Her  Face  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy.  Future  releases  include  a  CD  ofWebern 
Songs  with  the  Nieuw  Ensemble.  Valdine  Anderson  made  her  only  previous  appearances  with 
the  BSO  in  October  2000,  in  Saariaho's  Chateau  de  I'dme  under  Ilan  Volkov. 


Miriam  Fried 

Miriam  Fried  is  a  frequent  guest  with  major  orchestras  throughout  the 
world.  Recital  tours  have  taken  her  to  all  of  the  major  North  American 
music  centers,  and  to  Brussels,  London,  Milan,  Munich,  Rome,  Paris,  Salz- 
burg, Stockholm,  and  Zurich.  In  recent  seasons,  her  schedule  has  included 
orchestral  engagements  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
Czech  Philharmonic,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Jerusalem  Symphony, 
Orquesta  Filarmonica  de  Mexico,  Japan  Philharmonic,  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic,  Milwaukee  Symphony,  and  BBC 
Philharmonic.  She  recently  premiered  a  violin  concerto  written  for  her  by  Donald  Erb  with 
the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony  and  recorded  the  work  for  Koss.  Since  1993  she  has  been  artis- 
tic director  of  the  Ravinia  Institute,  one  of  the  country's  leading  summer  programs  for  young 
musicians.  Ms.  Fried  recently  recorded  the  complete  solo  sonatas  and  partitas  of  Bach  for  the 
Lyrinx  label.  She  has  made  a  prizewinning  recording  of  the  Sibelius  Concerto  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Okko  Kamu  for  the  Finlandia  label.  Ms.  Fried  is 
a  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  String  Quartet  and  has  collaborated  with  such  distinguished 
artists  as  Isaac  Stern,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Garrick  Ohlsson,  Nathaniel  Rosen,  and  her  hus- 
band, violinist/violist  Paul  Biss.  She  has  been  a  featured  guest  artist  at  Chamber  Music  East 
(Boston),  the  La  Jolla  Chamber  Festival,  the  Lockenhaus  Festival,  and  the  Naantali  Festival 
in  Finland.  Miriam  Fried  plays  a  particularly  noteworthy  violin,  a  1718  Stradivarius  that  is 
said  to  have  been  the  favorite  of  its  eighteenth-century  owner,  the  composer-conductor  Louis 
Spohr.  It  was  also  owned  by  Regina  Strinasacchi  who,  it  is  thought,  used  the  instrument  to 
play  with  Mozart  the  Sonata  in  B-flat,  K.454,  which  had  been  written  for  her.  Miriam  Fried's 
successful  solo  career  was  launched  in  1968  after  she  was  awarded  first  prize  in  Genoa's  Paga- 
nini  International  Competition.  Three  years  later  she  was  the  first  woman  to  win  top  honors 
in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  International  Competition.  Born  in  Romania,  Miriam  Fried  emigrat- 
ed to  Israel  with  her  family  at  age  two.  She  took  lessons  with  Alice  Fenyves  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  play  for  the  many  great  violinists  who  visited  Israel,  includ- 
ing Isaac  Stern,  Nathan  Milstein,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Henryk  Szeryng,  Zino  Francescatti  and 
Erica  Morini.  She  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  protegee  of  Isaac  Stern,  and  continued  her 
studies  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  with  Joseph  Gingold  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Miriam  Fried  made  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  debut  in  July 
1973  performing  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto,  repeating  that  work  for  her  subscription  series 
debut  in  December  1974.  Her  most  recent  BSO  appearances  were  in  November  1992,  as  solo- 
ist in  violin  concertos  of  Bruch  and  Janacek. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  2:30 

SIR  NEVILLE  MARRINER  conducting 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  35  in  D,  K.385,  Haffner 

Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto:  Trio 
Finale:  Presto 


BRUCH 


Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 

Prelude:  Allegro  moderato — 

Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  energico 

VADIM  REPIN 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  Opus  29,  Polish 

Introduction  and  Allegro:  Moderato  assai 

(Tempo  di  marcia  funebre) — Allegro  brillante 
Alia  tedesca:  Allegro  moderato  e  simplice 
Andante  elegiaco 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivo;  Trio:  L'istesso  tempo 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fiioco  (Tempo  di  Polacca) 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 
Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Symphony  No.  35  in  D,  K.385,  Haffner 

First  performance:  March  29,  1783,  Vienna.  First  B SO  performances:  January  1885, 
Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance:  July  21,  1951,  Charles  Munch 
cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  8,  2001,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mariss  Jansons  cond. 

The  Haffner  family  of  Salzburg  has  been  immortalized  through  two  compositions 
by  Mozart,  the  Haffner  Serenade,  K.250(248b),  of  1776,  commissioned  for  a  family 

wedding,  and  the  Haffner  Symphony,  K.385,  of  1782.  Actually 
the  symphony  was  originally  intended  simply  to  be  another 
serenade,  for  use  at  the  celebration  given  Sigmund  Haffner, 
a  boyhood  chum  of  Mozart's,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
nobility  in  recognition  of  his  generous  benefactions  made  to 
the  city.  Leopold  Mozart  urgently  requested  some  suitable  mu- 
sic from  Wolfgang.  This  happened  not  long  after  the  younger 
Mozart's  arrival  in  Vienna,  when  he  was  busy  trying  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  capital  with  pupils  and  commissions  for 
compositions  and  attempting  to  get  ready  for  his  forthcoming 
wedding  to  Constanze  Weber,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
August  4.  (Mozart  carefully  kept  the  wedding  plans  a  secret  from  Papa  until  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  interfere.) 

Mozart's  first  reaction  was  that  he  was  too  busy:  "I  am  up  to  the  eyes  in  work,"  he 
wrote  on  July  20.  But  he  promised  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  and  was  able  to  send  indi- 
vidual movements  via  post,  the  last  of  them  accompanied  by  a  letter  dated  August  7. 
There  is  no  evidence  regarding  the  exact  date  of  the  premiere,  but  Leopold  presumably 
prepared  the  serenade  for  performance,  and  we  may  assume  that  it  was  performed  as 
Mozart  wrote  it — with  an  introductory  march  and  a  second  minuet.  The  march  survives 
as  K.408/2(385a);  the  minuet  is  lost. 

The  next  we  hear  of  this  music  is  in  a  letter  of  Wolfgang's  to  his  father  just  before 
Christmas,  asking  Leopold  to  send  "the  new  symphony  which  I  composed  for  Haffner 
at  your  request."  He  was  planning  a  concert  for  Lent  (the  most  popular  time  for  con- 
certs, since  opera  houses  and  theaters  were  closed),  and  he  wanted  to  include  this  new 


Tanglewood 


THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 
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work.  Leopold  sent  the  original  score  back  to  Vienna;  when  Wolfgang  saw  it  again,  he 
wrote:  "My  new  HafTner  Symphony  has  positively  amazed  me,  for  I  had  forgotten  every 
single  note  of  it.  It  must  surely  produce  a  good  effect."  But  he  chose  nonetheless  to  adapt 
it  to  fit  better  the  normal  canons  of  concert  use — four  movements  (with  only  a  single 
minuet) — and  added  parts  for  flutes  and  clarinets,  which  had  been  lacking  in  the  serenade. 

Mozart  included  the  revised  symphony  on  a  concert  that  he  gave  on  March  29, 1783. 
The  program  was  arranged  in  a  way  that  we  would  find  very  bizarre  today,  though  it  was 
the  normal  run  of  business  at  an  eighteenth-century  performance.  The  concert  opened 
with  the  first  three  movements  of  the  new  symphony,  followed  by  an  aria,  a  piano  con- 
certo, an  operatic  scena,  a  keyboard  fugue,  and  a  vocal  rondo — and  then  came  the  finale 
of  the  Haffner  Symphony! 

Even  though  it  survives  only  in  its  four-movement  form,  the  Haffner  Symphony  still 
recalls  the  many  earlier  serenades  Mozart  had  composed  for  use  in  Salzburg  in  being 
generally  lighter  in  construction,  somewhat  more  loose-limbed  than  a  normal  symphony 
planned  as  such  from  the  outset  (after  all,  music  at  a  party  would  not  likely  have  had 
many  listeners  willing  to  follow  a  detailed  musical  argument  with  any  degree  of  concen- 
tration). Gradually  his  serenades  became  more  "symphonic"  in  a  way  that  required  the 
listener's  full  attention,  rather  than  just  the  subliminal  awareness  that  some  music  was 
going  on  in  the  background. 

The  pomp  of  the  first  movement  is  splendidly  worked  out  with  material  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  opening  gesture,  with  its  dramatic  octave  leaps  or  their  linear  equivalent, 
running  scales  in  eighths  or  sixteenths.  The  Andante  is  lush  and  delicately  elaborate, 
filled  with  those  graces  we  call  "Mozartean."  The  minuet  offers  a  vigorous  and  festive 
main  section  (whose  grand  melodic  leaps  remind  us  of  the  first  movement)  contrasting 
with  a  more  graceful  Trio. 

The  finale  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence — whether  intentional  or  otherwise,  who  can 
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House  &  Studio 

Throughout  this  uniquely  designed 
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Hourly  guided  tours:  10am  to  3pm 
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say? — of  Osmin's  comic  aria  "O  wie  will  ich  triumphieren  from  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem 
derail.  The  opera  was  first  performed  on  July  16,  1782,  just  two  weeks  before  the  com- 
position of  this  finale.  Mozart's  satisfaction  with  the  Osmin  aria,  and  his  recollection 
of  that  recently  performed  score,  may  explain  the  complete  fluency  with  which  he  noted 
down  this  movement  in  his  manuscript,  as  if  at  a  single  sitting.  He  was  also  clearly 
pleased  enough  with  the  finale  to  use  it,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  as  the  con- 
cluding music  for  an  entire  concert.  As  he  correctly  recognized,  this  witty  play  of  dy- 
namics engineering  the  various  returns  of  the  rondo  tune  was  the  perfect  vehicle  to  send 
the  audience  home  in  a  cheerful  mood. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


MaxBruch  (1838-1920) 

Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 

First  performance:  January  5,  1868,  Bremen,  Karl  Martin  Rheinthaler  cond.,  Joseph 
Joachim,  soloist.  First  BSO performances:  October  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond.,  Louis 
Schmidt,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  8,  1975,  Arthur  Fiedler  cond., 
Emanuel  Borok,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  21,  1998,  Charles 
Dutoit  cond.,  Sarah  Chang,  soloist. 

Max  Bruch  was  a  child  prodigy  who  grew  into  a  gifted  composer  of  extraordinary 
taste  and  refinement,  a  composer  who  could  always  be  relied  on  to  turn  out  works  of 

professional  finish  and  often  of  great  beauty.  He  composed  in 
virtually  every  medium  and  was  highly  successful  in  most.  His 
cantata  Frithjof  Opus  23  (1864),  was  extraordinarily  popular 
for  the  rest  of  the  century;  it  used  to  be  given  in  Boston  every 
year  or  so.  Similarly  his  Odysseus  (a  cantata  built  on  scenes 
from  Homer),  Achilleus,  and  a  setting  of  Schiller's  Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke  were  long  popular  in  the  heyday  of  the  cantata 
and  oratorio  market  that  was  fueled  by  annual  choral  festivals 
in  just  about  every  town  of  any  size  or  cultural  pretension  in 
Europe  or  America.  He  also  wrote  three  operas,  three  sym- 
phonies, songs,  choral  pieces,  and  chamber  music.  He  was 
active  as  a  conductor  in  Germany  and  England  and  eventually  became  a  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Berlin  Academy. 

Yet  today  he  is  remembered  primarily  for  a  few  concertos.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  violin  was  his  preferred  solo  instrument.  With  the  exception  of  a  double  con- 
certo for  clarinet  and  viola,  all  of  his  compositions  for  soloist  with  orchestra — three  con- 
certos, the  Scottish  Fantasy,  a  Serenade,  and  a  Konzertstuck — feature  the  violin.  The  ab- 
sence of  other  media  in  his  concerto  output  was  not  for  lack  of  opportunity  or  invitation. 
But  Bruch  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  compose  for  the  piano.  When  Eugen  d'Albert 
specifically  asked  for  a  piano  concerto  in  1886,  Bruch  wrote  to  his  publisher  Simrock, 
"Well — me,  write  a  piano  concerto!  That's  the  limit!"  Twelve  years  earlier,  when  Simrock 
had  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  market  for  a  cello  concerto,  Bruch  was  even  more 
outspoken:  "I  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  write  stupid  cello  concertos!" 

In  any  case,  Bruch  limited  himself  almost  totally  to  the  violin,  and  of  his  three  con- 
certos for  that  instrument,  the  first  was  one  of  his  earliest  successes  and  remains  the 
most  frequently  performed  of  all  his  works.  The  fact  that  his  other  work  has  almost 
totally  dropped  out  of  sight  may  have  been  caused,  in  large  part,  by  his  desire  to  com- 
pose music  that  was  immediately  "accessible,"  comprehensible  to  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence on  first  hearing.  Such  music  rarely  retains  its  interest  over  the  stylistic  changes  of 
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a  century.  Bruch  was  certainly  never  embroiled  in  the  kind  of  controversy  that  followed 
Brahms  or  Wagner  or  most  of  the  other  great  innovators.  In  many  respects  he  resembled 
the  earlier  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  both  of  whom  wrote  a  great  deal  of  merely  ingrati- 
ating music  (though  Mendelssohn,  to  be  sure,  also  composed  music  that  was  more  than 
that);  it  might  be  well  made,  but  it  did  not  speak  to  audiences  across  the  decades,  though 
every  now  and  then  someone  would  trot  out  one  piece  or  another,  having  discovered 
that  it  was  undeniably  "effective." 

One  of  the  few  works  of  Bruch  that  has  not  fallen  into  that  rather  patronizing  cate- 
gory is  his  earliest  published  large-scale  work,  the  present  concerto.  And  it  is,  of  course, 
the  violinists  who  have  kept  it  before  the  world,  since  it  is  melodious  throughout  and 
ingratiatingly  written.  The  G  minor  concerto  is  so  popular,  in  fact,  that  it  is  often  sim- 
ply referred  to  as  "the  Bruch  concerto,"  though  he  wrote  two  others  for  violin,  both  in 
D  minor. 

Bruch  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  bringing  the  work  to  a  successful  conclusion;  he 
reworked  it  over  a  period  of  four  years,  which  included  even  a  public  performance  of  a 
preliminary  version.  In  the  end,  many  of  the  details  of  the  solo  part  came  about  as  the 
result  of  suggestions  from  many  violinists.  The  man  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it  was 
Joseph  Joachim  (who  was,  of  course,  also  to  serve  much  the  same  function  for  the  violin 
concerto  of  Johannes  Brahms);  Joachim's  contribution  to  the  score  fully  justifies  that 
placing  of  his  name  on  the  title  page  as  dedicatee.  He  worked  out  the  bowings  as  well  as 
many  of  the  virtuoso  passages;  he  also  made  suggestions  concerning  the  formal  structure 
of  the  work.  Finally,  he  insisted  that  Bruch  call  it  a  "concerto"  rather  than  a  "fantasy,"  as 
the  composer  had  originally  intended. 

Bruch's  planned  tide — "Fantasy" — helps  to  explain  the  first  movement,  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  biological  sport.  Rather  than  being  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  movement 
formally,  Bruch  designs  it  as  a  "prelude"  and  labels  it  as  such.  The  opening  timpani  roll 


Join 

Conductor  Susan  DavennyWyner 

and  the 

New  England  String  Ensemble 

"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood." —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle,  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.l 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 
Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  31 

James  Sommerville,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  arr.  for  strings 


NEW  ENGLAND 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 
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and  woodwind  phrase  bring  in  the  soloist  in  a  progressively  more  dramatic  dialogue. 
The  modulations  hint  vaguely  at  formal  structures  and  new  themes,  but  the  atmosphere 
throughout  is  preparatory.  Following  a  big  orchestral  climax  and  a  brief  restatement  of 
the  opening  idea,  Bruch  modulates  to  E-flat  for  the  slow  movement,  which  is  directly 
linked  to  the  Prelude.  This  is  a  wonderfully  lyrical  passage;  the  soloist  sings  the  main 
theme  and  an  important  transitional  idea  before  a  modulation  to  the  dominant  intro- 
duces the  secondary  theme  (in  the  bass,  under  violin  triplets).  Though  the  slow  move- 
ment ends  with  a  full  stop  (unlike  the  Prelude),  it  is  directly  linked  with  the  finale  by 
key.  The  last  movement  begins  with  a  hushed  whisper  in  E-flat,  but  an  exciting  crescendo 
engineers  a  modulation  to  G  major  for  the  first  statement  (by  the  soloist)  of  the  main 
rondo  theme.  This  is  a  lively  and  rhythmic  idea  that  contrasts  wonderfully  with  the 
soaring,  singing  second  theme,  which  remains  in  the  ear  as  the  most  striking  idea  of  the 
work,  a  passage  of  great  nobility  in  the  midst  of  the  finale's  energy. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Pyotrllyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  Opus  29,  Polish 

First  performance:  November  19,  1875,  Moscow,  Nikolai  Rubinstein  cond.  First  B  SO 
performances:  December  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  This  is  the  first  Tanglewood per- 
formance. 

Tchaikovsky's  Third  is  far  and  away  the  least  frequently  performed  of  his  sympho- 
nies. Even  though  the  old  joke  has  it  that  "Tchaikovsky  wrote  three  symphonies — num- 
bers 4,  5,  and  6,"  the  Second  {Little  Russian)  has  long  been  a  regular  visitor  to  concert 
halls  (it  was  one  of  Igor  Stravinsky's  favorite  pieces,  and  one  of  the  few  works  by  some- 
one other  than  himself  that  he  would  conduct),  and  the  First  {Winter  Daydreams)  has 

begun  to  appear  more  and  more  frequendy,  a  striking  reminder 
of  Tchaikovsky's  early  talent  as  a  symphonist.  Only  the  Third 
still  remains  little  heard.  Tchaikovsky's  star  has  risen  notably 
in  recent  decades.  He  is  now  accorded  considerable  respect  for 
his  craftsmanship,  for  the  uniqueness  of  his  orchestration,  for 
his  clarity — and  not  just  for  heart-on-sleeve  melodies  that 
were  sometimes  turned  into  popular  songs.  Perhaps  we  can 
begin  to  see  a  time  when  Tchaikovsky  really  will  have  com- 
posed six  symphonies. 

The  composition  of  the  Third  occupied  much  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1875.  The  principal  event  of  the  preceding  year  had 
been  the  creation  of  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  its  distressing  rejection  by  the  com- 
poser's close  friend  Nikolai  Rubinstein,  who  found  the  piece  worthless,  unplayable,  and 
trite.  In  horror,  Tchaikovsky  stopped  any  plan  to  premiere  the  work  in  Russia  and  instead 
gave  it  to  the  German  pianist  Hans  von  Bulow  to  premiere  in  far-off  Boston,  where,  if 
it  proved  to  be  a  colossal  failure,  the  composer  would  not  have  to  witness  it.  That  per- 
formance was  scheduled  for  October  1875,  so  during  the  summer  Tchaikovsky  was  still 
smarting  under  Rubinstein's  violent  dislike  for  the  piece.  When  Tchaikovsky  set  off  in 
June  for  his  summer  vacation,  he  had  composed  little  since  Rubinstein's  outburst  six 
months  before.  He  was  determined  to  enjoy  his  vacation  while  composing  on  a  moder- 
ate schedule.  Soon  he  confessed  that  he  was  working  on  a  symphony,  but  "I'm  doing  a 
bit  at  a  time.  I  don't  sit  over  it  for  hours  on  end,  and  I'm  walking  more."  Still,  it  pro- 
gressed quickly,  so  that  he  not  only  finished  the  draft  of  the  work,  but  also  the  complet- 
ed orchestration,  by  August  13,  while  the  guest  of  various  friends  and  relations.  And  as 
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Berger  Funds  proudly  supports 
the  Berkshires  —  America's  cultural  resort. 

The  Berkshires  are  alive  with  the  sound  of  applause  for 
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if  that  were  not  enough  for  one  summer,  he  then  started  to  work  on  a  ballet  project  he 
had  been  offered  just  as  he  was  leaving  Moscow;  by  the  end  of  August  he  had  already 
sketched  the  first  two  acts  of  Swan  Lake. 

The  symphony  is  now  often  referred  to  as  the  Polish  Symphony,  a  nickname  given  by 
August  Manns,  who  conducted  the  English  premiere  at  London's  Crystal  Palace,  and 
who  chose  it  solely  because  the  last  movement  is  marked  "Tempo  di  polacca."  Tchaikov- 
sky may  well  have  never  even  learned  of  this  nickname,  which  has  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  score.  In  fact,  we  might  as  well  call  it  the  "German  Symphony,"  because  the  sec- 
ond movement  is  marked  "Alia  tedesca"  ("in  the  German  style").  In  any  case,  the  shape 
of  the  symphony  as  a  whole  is  probably  inspired  by  Tchaikovsky's  favorite  Schumann 
symphony,  the  Rhenish,  with  its  five-movement  layout. 

The  opening  movement,  of  which  Tchaikovsky  was  especially  proud,  grows  from  a 
hushed  introduction  in  D  minor  to  an  Allegro  in  the  major  mode.  The  second  move- 
ment, Alia  tedesca,  is  really  a  waltz,  marvelously  fresh  and  graceful,  working  in  the  regu- 
lar four-bar  patterns  of  the  dance,  yet  maintaining  a  constant  variety  in  its  effect.  The 
contrasting  Trio  scurries  along  in  light  triplets.  The  composer  seems  not  to  have  thought 
particularly  highly  of  the  Andante,  yet  to  most  listeners  today  this  third  movement  is 
the  purest  example  in  this  work  of  Tchaikovsky's  particular  genius.  The  opening  section 
shows  his  wonderful  handling  of  the  woodwinds,  while  the  main  body  of  the  Andante 
elegiaco  builds  to  a  satisfying,  unfettered  lyric  climax,  then  returns  to  a  reflective  reminder 
of  the  opening  page.  In  this  movement  he  lets  his  magnificent  lyric  gift  flow  untrammeled. 

The  scherzo  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  lightest  orchestral  confections;  it  can  scarcely 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  he  had  heard  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  been  especially 
impressed  by  the  Queen  Mab  Scherzo.  (In  his  own  day,  Berlioz  enjoyed  much  greater 
success  in  Russia  than  in  his  native  France.)  Other  influences  no  doubt  include  Men- 
delssohn's Shakespearean  fairies  and  Glinka's  Ruslan  and  Ludmila,  with  its  air  of  magic. 
The  Trio  borrows  from  an  earlier  piece  of  Tchaikovsky's,  a  cantata  written  for  the  bi- 
centenary of  Peter  the  Great.  The  borrowed  material  is  particularly  "Russian"  in  charac- 
ter: two  horns  alternate  and  overlap  in  sustaining  the  note  D  from  beginning  to  end, 
while  woodwind  and  string  choirs  alternate  playing  light  marchlike  themes  in  keys  that 
fit  with  that  note  (i.e.,  B-flat,  G,  and  D  major/minor).  The  fifth  movement  (Allegro  con 
fuoco;  Tempo  di  Polacca)  provides  a  conclusion  of  great  energy  to  a  work  that,  despite 
its  nickname,  remains  fundamentally  Russian. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Sir  Neville  Marriner 

Sir  Neville  Marriner  began  his  professional  life  as  a  violinist,  first  in  a 
string  quartet  and  trio,  then  in  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  during 
which  time  he  founded  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  with  a 
small  group  of  friends,  in  1959.  At  first  he  directed  the  ensemble  from  the 
concertmaster's  seat,  until  the  repertoire  demanded  larger  forces.  Then,  on 
the  encouragement  of  his  mentor,  Pierre  Monteux,  he  relinquished  his 
violin  and  took  up  the  baton.  In  1969  he  left  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  founded  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  repertoire  of  the  Academy  and  appearing  as  guest  conductor  of  symphony 
orchestras  around  the  world.  In  1979  he  accepted  a  seven-year  position  as  music  director  and 
principal  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  of  the  Sudwest  Deutsche  Rundfunk 
Orchester  in  Stuttgart.  During  this  time  he  released  about  twenty  records  a  year,  eventually 
relinquishing  the  onerous  duties  of  music  directorships  to  concentrate  on  the  Academy  and 
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guest  conducting.  Sir  Neville  Marriner,  who  was  music  director  and  conductor  for  the  motion 
picture  Amadeus,  is  the  most  prolific  classical  music  recording  artist  in  the  world.  He  made 
his  operatic  debut  conducting  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival  and  his 
United  States  debut  in  Los  Angeles  with  La  Cenerentola.  He  led  a  televised  production  of// 
re  pas  tore  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  and  recently  completed  a  three-year  commitment  with 
the  Opera  de  Lyon.  Sir  Neville  tours  with  the  Academy  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  making  yearly  visits  to  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria.  He  has 
twice  been  honored  for  his  services  to  music  in  his  own  country,  and  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Sweden;  he  holds  many  honorary  degrees  in  America,  the  Far  East,  and  in  England.  Sir 
Neville  Marriner  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975, 
subsequently  returning  for  two  appearances  in  July  1978  to  conduct  music  of  Schumann  and 
Mozart,  his  most  recent  Tanglewood  performances  with  the  orchestra.  He  has  conducted  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  here  on  two  occasions,  in  July  1987  and  most  recently 
in  August  1995.  Next  Saturday  night  at  Tanglewood  he  will  conduct  the  BSO  in  a  program 
of  Rossini,  Schumann,  and  Elgar. 


Vadim  Repin 

^^Mfc^  Born  in  Siberia,  where  he  studied  with  Zakhar  Bron,  Vadim  Repin  began 

his  international  career  at  age  seventeen  after  winning  one  of  the  world  s 
most  prestigious  violin  competitions,  the  Reine  Elisabeth  Concours.  Since 
then  he  has  appeared  with  the  world's  greatest  orchestras  and  conductors. 
A  strong  advocate  of  new  music,  Mr.  Repin  has  received  accolades  for  his 
performances  of  John  Adams's  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  conducted  by  the  composer.  He 
performed  Gubaidulina's  Ojfertorium  for  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
March  2000,  and  shortly  thereafter  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony.  He  appears  reg- 
ularly at  such  festivals  as  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Gstaad,  Rheingau, 
Verbier,  and  BBC  Proms.  His  "Carte  Blanche"  invitation  to  the  Louvre  in  Paris  resulted  in 
a  prizewinning  live  recording  of  chamber  music  performed  with  young  colleagues,  including 
the  gypsy  violinist  Roby  Lakatos.  Chamber  music  partners  have  included  Martha  Argerich, 
Yuri  Bashmet,  Mischa  Maisky,  and  Mikhail  Pletnev.  Mr.  Repin's  rapidly  growing  number  of 
prizewinning  recordings  on  the  Erato/Warner  Classics  label  includes  concertos  of  Shostako- 
vich, Prokofiev,  Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  and  Mozart,  as  well  as  Prokofiev's  Violin  Sonatas  Nos. 
1  and  2  and  Five  Melodies  with  pianist  Boris  Berezovsky,  with  whom  he  also  recorded  the 
Ravel  Sonata  and  Medtner's  Sonata  Epica.  His  collection  of  virtuoso  pieces,  "Tutta  Bravura," 
and  his  recording  of  Lab's  Symphonie  espagnole  have  received  international  acclaim.  His  most 
recent  release  is  a  recording  of  works  by  Richard  Strauss,  Stravinsky,  and  Bartok  with  Bere- 
zovsky. Highlights  of  Mr.  Repin's  2001-02  season  include  concerts  with  James  Levine  and 
the  Munich  Philharmonic,  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  Orchestra,  and 
Mariss  Jansons  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  debuts  in  Beijing  and  New  Zealand. 
Mr.  Repin  was  invited  to  perform  at  the  eve-of-wedding  concert  of  Crown  Prince  Willem 
Alexander  of  the  Netherlands  and  Maxima  Zorreguieta.  The  concert,  which  was  a  private 
event  for  the  wedding  guests,  including  royalty  and  heads  of  state  from  around  the  world, 
took  place  on  February  1,  2002,  in  Amsterdam's  historic  Concertgebouw.  On  that  occasion 
he  played  a  tango  in  honor  of  the  bride  written  by  John  Williams.  Vadim  Repin  performs  on 
the  magnificent  Stradivarius  "Ruby"  1708  by  kind  permission  of  the  Stradivarius  Society  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Repin  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  with  performing  Prokofiev's  Violin 
Concerto  No.  1  with  the  BSO  in  August  2000.  Last  summer  he  appeared  here  with  Zubin 
Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic  as  soloist  in  the  Tchaikovsky's  concerto. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 


MAESTRO  CIRCLE  ($15,000  and  above) 


Anonymous  (5) 
Berkshire  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
George  and  Roberta  Berry 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund 
for  Music,  Inc. 


Country  Curtains,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

GE  Plastics 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

William  &  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


BENEFACTORS  ($10,000  to  $14,999) 


Anonymous  (1) 

The  ASCAP  Foundation 

Blantyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
K.B.  Toys,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Clarice  Neumann 
Newman's  Own 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Renee  Rapaporte 
Dr.  Carol  Reich  and 

Mr.  Joseph  Reich 
Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 

Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Anonymous  (3) 

Mrs.  Janet  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  Roland  A.  Capuano 

Phyllis  H.  Carey 

James  and  Tina  Collias 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Phoebe  Haas  Charitable  Trust 


SPONSORS  ($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 

Inland  Management  Corporation 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kittredge 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  D.  Nelson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
May  and  Daniel  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roxe 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Stonover  Farm  Bed  and  Breakfast 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg 
Mrs.  John  Hazen  White 
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Anonymous  (15) 

Apple  Tree  Inn  &  Restaurant 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Abelow 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  William  F.  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ades 

Ms.  Betty  Ajces 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Law 
Linda  J.  L.  Becker 
Helene  &  Ady  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Mr.  Raphael  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Eleanor  and  Ed  Bloom 
Brigit  and  Charles  Blyth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brown 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 
Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mary  W. 

Carswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Chasen 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  Armando  Codina 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen-Hobbs 
Mr.  Anhil  Collado-Schwarz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Ms.  Linda  Benedict  Colvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cruger 
Ms.  Alice  Datlof 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Douglass 
Dresser-Hull  Company 


MEMBERS  ($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  Drucker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 

Mrs.  Marie  V.  Feder 

Ms.  Lola  Finkelstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fontaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Freelander 

Mr.  Michael  Fried 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman 

Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 

Mr.  Agostino  T.  Galluzzo 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock  MD 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 

David  H.  Glaser  and 

Deborah  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Mr.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Goldblum 
Roberta  and  Macey  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
H.I.S.  International  Tours 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Hoffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W  Houghton 


Housatonic  Curtain  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 

Drs.  Barry  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
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Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Tilles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 


Names  luted  as  of  May  31, 2002 
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GREAT  BENEFACTORS 

In  building  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of 
running  a  great  orchestra. 

From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal 
donations  that  exceeded  SI  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each 
of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or 
more  with  permanent  recognition  as  Great  Benefactors  of  this  great  orchestra. 

For  more  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9260. 


Anonymous  (9) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr. 

AT&T 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Chiles  Foundation 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
EMC  Corporation 
John  P.  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
Shirley  &  Richard  Fennell 
Fidelity  Investments 
Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
FleetBoston  Financial 
Germeshausen  Foundation 
Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet 


The  Gillette  Company 

Estate  of  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

The  Kresge  Foundation 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

NEC  Corporation 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu 

Estate  of  Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Schoenhof  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro 

The  Miriam  Shaw  Fund 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Sternberg 

Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
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Single  Family 

3  Bedroom 

2  Bath  Lakehouses 

HINSDALE,  MA 


Heated  Pool 

Har-Tru  Tennis  Courts 

Private  Beach  &    TENMS 

Pavilion  courts 

Nature  Trails 

Master  Suites 

Fireplaces 

Central  Air 

Screened  Porchs 

Maintenance  Free 

Living 


A  new  and  exciting 
community  currently  under 
construction  on  the  shore  of 
beautiful  Ashmere  Lake,  set 
on  60  acres  of  scenic  beauty 
in  the  central  Berkshires. 

Furnished  Model  Open  Daily 


150  Pine  Cone  Lane 

(800)  570-0597 

Call  for  a  brochure 


RENEW  YOUR  SPIRIT 

■   .■ 
ShE^I  it   apff  •■  % 
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For  more  than  22  years, 
people  have  been  coming 
to  Canyon  Ranch  to  rest, 
re-group  and  focus  on 
healing  and  well-being. 

Canyon 
Ranch 

In  The  Berkshire^ 

HEALTH  RESORT 

L    E   N    O    X  •  M    A 

canyonranch.com 

80O742-9000 

Named  Best  Spa 
CondeNast  Traveler,  2002 
Travel  +  Leisure,  2001 
Gourmet,  2000 

NO  SEX.  NO  DRUGS.  NO  ROCK  'N  ROLL 

Something  more  satisfying  instead. 


Explore  the  village  created  by  inspiration.  A  rewarding  world  of  unique 
architecture. ..working  farmers  and  artisans.. .animals.. .rare  furniture  and 
fine  art... intricate  crafts  practiced  before  your  eyes  -  and  much  more. 
In  the  Berkshires,  all  roads  lead  here.. .to  a  National  Historic  Landmark - 
a  remarkable  experience  called  Hancock  Shaker  Village. 


NATIONAL     HISTORIC     SURPRISE 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


Route  20,   Pittsfield,   MA  •  800-817-1137  •  www.hancockshakervillage.org 


Choices,  Choices,  Choices! 


^■HofoWjs*™. 


HOTEL  ^SUITES 


NEWEST  HOTEL  in  the 
SOUTHERN  BERKSHIRES 

Setting  the  standard  in  quality 

Free  Continental  Plus  Breakfast 

Indoor  Pool  &  Whirlpool 

Microwave  &  Refrigerator  in  Every  Room 

Jacuzzi  Rooms  Available 

Conveniently  located  in  Great  Barrington 
415  Stockbridge  Road 
413-528-1810 


ci  f '  V#o  u  f  *1  :i 
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Newly  Renovated 

Free  Continental 
Breakfast 

Outdoor  Pool 

Telephones  •  Cable 

Non-smoking  Rooms 

VIP  Membership 

Air  Conditioned 

RTS.  7  &  20 
Lenox,  MA 

413-637-3560 


^Howard Johnson 


Free  Continental 
Breakfast 

Jacuzzis  •  Sauna 

Pool  •  Cable 

Handicap  Rooms 

Air  Conditioned 

HBO  •  No  Pets 

RTS.  7  &  20 
Lenox,  MA 

413-442-4000 
1-800-1-GO-HO-JO 


3  Great  Locations  •  Close  to  All  Berkshire  Attractions 


SUMMER  2002  EXHIBITIONS 

John  Held,  Jr.  and  the  Jazz  Age 

May  6  -  September  8 

Toast  of  the  Town:  Norman  Rockwell 
and  the  Artists  of  New  Rochelle 
May  18  -  October  27 

Lisbeth  Zwerger's  Land  of  Oz 
June  29  -  September  2 

Funding  for  this  season's  exhibitions  has 
been  provided  by  Thomas  and  Carol  McCann 
and  two  anonymous  supporters. 

Norman  Rockwell  Museum 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MA      413.298.4100      WWW.NRM.ORG 
OPEN  DAILY    KIDS  FREE! 


jpsi  a  <M&me  in  the  lie/J&bhi/iei 


JACK  MACHANIK 

Marketing  Specialist 


Online 


21. 


FRANKLIN  STREET  ASSOCIATES 

independently  Owned  and  Operated 

41 3-637-1 1 82 

jack.machanik@eudoramail.com 


PERFORMANCE 


INC 


#4e#^ 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY'S  ONLY 
Authorized  SAAB  Service  Center 

34  Parker  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

413-499-2665 

PARTS,  SALES  &  SERVICE 


COT  ART? 


"A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever" 


One  of  the  largest  private  galleries 

in  New  England,  featuring  90 

artists  and  8,000  square  feet  of 

gallery  space. 

PAINTINGS,  SCULPTURES, 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  FURNITURE, 

GLASS  and  more. 

25  Pittsfield  Road  (Rt.  7),  Lenox,  MA 

Open  7  days  a  week  from  10am  to  5pm 

Phone  413  637-9539 


THE  BARD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

REDISCOVERIES 


Thirteenth  Season 

MAHLER 

AND  HIS  WORLD 

August  9-11  and  16-18,  2002 

Two  weekends  of  chamber  music, 

orchestral  and  choral  music,  songs, 

special  events,  and  discussions 

in  the  scenic  setting  of  the 

Bard  College  Campus  in 

New  York's  Hudson  River  Valley. 

For  ticket  and  program  information, 

call  the  Bard  Music  Festival 

box  office  845-758-7456. 

www.bard.edu/bmf 


Jacob's  Pillow 

Dance 


June  1  9-Aug  25 

www.j  a  co  bsp  i  1 1  ow.o  rg 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 


(617) 542-6913 


AUGUST  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30 

RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

Music  of  MOZART,  DEBUSSY, 
BEETHOVEN,  and  SCHUBERT 

Friday,  August  2,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

MUSIC  OF  SCHUBERT,  TANEYEV, 
POULENC,  WOLF,  and  SAGLIETTI 

Friday,  August  2,  at  8:30 

BSO— EMMANUEL  KRIVINE,  conductor 
JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 

DUKAS  The  Sorcerers  Apprentice 
RAVEL  Piano  Concerto  in  G 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV  Scheherazade 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre- Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  4 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30 

John  Williams  70th  Birthday  Celebration 

Film  Night 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
LARA  FABIAN  and 
JOSH  GROBAN,  special  guests 

A  program,  including  film  montages,  of  music 
for  the  movies  by  John  Williams  and  others 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  2:30 

John  Williams  70th  Birthday  Celebration 

BSO— JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

ALL-JOHN  WILLIAMS  PROGRAM 

Tuesday,  August  6,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER 

PLAYERS 
WILLIAM  SHARP,  baritone 
LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 

Music  of  MOZART,  HARBISON, 
DUTILLEUX,  and  BRAHMS 


Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30 

SCOTTISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
JOSEPH  SWENSEN,  conductor 
IMOGEN  COOPER,  piano 
WOLFGANG  HOLZMAIR,  baritone 

MOZART  Overture  to  La  clemenza  di  Tito 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat, 

K.456 
MAHLER  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer  (arranged  for 

chamber  orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 

Friday,  August  9,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

Music  of  KODALY  and  BRAHMS 

Friday,  August  9,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
NEEME  JARVI,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

BEETHOVEN  Violin  Concerto 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  11 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  8:30 

BSO— OSMO  VANSKA,  conductor 
KARITA  MATTILA,  soprano 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8 
BEETHOVEN  Scene  and  aria,  Ah! perfi 'do 
SIBELIUS  Luonnotar,  for  soprano  and 

orchestra 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  2:30 
The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Concert 

BSO— NEEME  JARVI,  conductor 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Capriccio  italien 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 
PROKOFIEV  Symphony  No.  5 

Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

KARITA  MATTILA,  soprano 
MARTIN  KATZ,  piano 

Songs  of  SCHUBERT,  MAHLER,  STRAUSS, 
DUPARC,  and  SIBELIUS 
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BEVERLY  $5,250,000 

More  than  four  acres  of  magnificent  oceanfront  land  provide 
the  spectacular  setting  for  this  North  Shore  residence  featuring 
panoramic  views  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its  offshore  islands  and 
picturesque  harbors.  The  two-story  house  has  four  bedrooms 
and  four  and  one-half  baths.  There  is  a  separate  suite,  suitable 
for  an  au  pair  or  for  expansion.  Dan  Bacon,  Beverly  Office 
(978)  927-1111,  daniel.bacon@hunneman.com 


BROOKLINE  $8,995,000 

Historic  Cottage  Farm  estate,  steps  from  Boston's  Back  Bay,  ideal 
for  entertaining/family  living.  Restored  with  European  influences, 
elegant  residence  overlooks  one  acre  of  gardens  and  koi 
pond  with  waterfall.  Tennis  court,  indoor  pool,  caretakers' 
accommodations.  Deborah  Gordon,  Brookline  Office, 
(617)  731-2447,  DGordon@attbi.com,  Jonathan  Radford,  Back 
Bay  Office,  (617)  266-4430,  Jonathan.Radford@hunneman.com 
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WESTWOOD  $5,900,000 

Magnificent  1912  Country  Estate  set  on  over  10  acres  of 
professionally  maintained  grounds,  including  a  potential  three-acre 
building  lot.  The  gracious  12-room  home  has  benefited  from 
extensive  renovation  resulting  in  a  master  bedroom  suite,  chef's 
kitchen,  library,  conservatory  and  family  room  addition.  Heated 
in-ground  pool  with  pool  house.  Tom  Aaron,  Wellesley  Office 
(781)  237-9090,  tom.aaron@hunneman.com 


CONCORD  $2,600,000 

Updated  landmark  antique  located  at  historic  Hildreth 

Comer  on  4.5  acres  with  gorgeous  views.  Built  in  1830 

in  the  Federal/Greek  Revival  style,  it  offers  a  2  1/2  story 

main  house  and  long  2-story  rear  wing  extending  back 

to  the  3-story  cross  gabled  bam. 

Brigitte   Senkler,   Concord   Office,   (978)   369-1000, 

brigittesenkler@aol.com 
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MANCHESTER  $3,750,000 

High  on  a  hilltop  with  captivating  ocean  views,  this  1880  stucco 
residence  overlooks  prize  winning  gardens  and  Fletcher  Steele 
landscape  design.  Elegant  formal  rooms:  40'  x  60'  step-down 
living  room,  oval  shaped  dining  room,  classic  New  England 
paneled  study.  Over  five  private  acres,  separate  carriage  house. 
Peter  K.  Dorsey,  Beverly  Office,  (978)  927-1111, 
peter.dorsey@hunneman.com 


CONCORD  $3,975,000 

The  essence  of  New  England  is  reflected  in  this  perfectly 
restored  1890's  Greek  Revival  country  estate  on  5.26  acres 
of  breathtaking  gardens,  stonewalls,  pond  and  idyllic 
pastoral  views.  Sixteen  detailed,  spacious  rooms.  Attached, 
oversized  garage  plus  four  outbuildings.  Prized  location. 
Brigitte  Senkler,  Concord  Senkler  Office,  (978)  369-3600, 
brigittesenkler@aol.com 


Contact  PREVIEWS®  at  (800)  548-5003 
Visit  Our  Web  Site  at:  www.hunneman.com 


Thursday,  August  15,  at  8:30 

KALICHSTEIN-LAREDO- 
ROBINSON  TRIO 

Music  of  BEETHOVEN,  KIRCHNER,  and 
BRAHMS 

Friday,  August  16,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
VADIMREPIN,  violin 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 

Music  of  MOZART  and  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Friday,  August  16,  at  8:30 

BSO— JAMES  CONLON,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

DVORAK  Carnival  Overture 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  18 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  8:30 

BSO— BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
VALDINE  ANDERSON,  soprano 
TMC  VOCAL  FELLOWS 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 

SAARIAHO  Chateau  de  I'dme,  for  soprano, 

eight  female  voices,  and  orchestra 
BARBER  Violin  Concerto 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  2:30 

BSO— SIR  NEVILLE  MARRINER, 

conductor 
VADIM  REPIN,  violin 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  35,  Haffner 
BRUCH  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  3,  Polish 

Thursday,  August  22,  at  8:30  (Ozawa  Hall) 

BSO— ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
LUCIANA  SOUZA,  vocalist 
DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano 
REYNALDO  GONZALES  FERNANDEZ, 

vocalist  and  Afro-Cuban  dancer 
DERALDO  FERREIRA,  berimbu,  percussion, 

and  Capoeira  dancer 
SCHOLA  CANTORUM  DE  CARACAS, 

MARIA  GUINAND,  director 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORQUESTA  LA 

PASION,  MIKAEL  RINQUIST,  leader 

GOLIJOV  La  Pasidn  Segiin  San  Marcos 


Friday,  August  23,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
CLAUDIO  BOHORQUEZ,  cello 

Music  of  RAVEL  and  GOLIJOV 

Friday,  August  23,  at  8:30 

BSO— JAMES  CONLON,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  39 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

Symphony  No.  36,  Linz 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk  at  9:30) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  25 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  8:30 

BSO— SIR  NEVILLE  MARRINER, 

conductor 
CLAUDIO  BOHORQUEZ,  cello 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  L'italiana  in  Algeri 
SCHUMANN  Cello  Concerto 
ELGAR  Enigma  Variations 

Sunday,  August  25,  at  2:30 

BSO— SIR  ROGER  NORRINGTON, 

conductor 
CHRISTINE  BREWER,  soprano 
JILL  GROVE,  mezzo-soprano 
STANFORD  OLSEN,  tenor 
NATHAN  BERG,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  FESTIVAL 

Friday,  August  30-Sunday,  September  1 

Featuring  Arturo  Sandoval,  Nestor  Torres, 
Marion  McPartland's  Piano  Jazz  with  Sir 
Roland  Hanna,  Diana  Krall,  Roy  Haynes  and 
Birds  of  a  Feather,  The  Roy  Hargrove  Quintet, 
Roberta  Gamborini,  and  Dave  Brubeck 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 

FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 


2002TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  SCHEDULE 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  events  take  place  in  Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.) 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  June  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
BACH  Arias 

Monday,  July  1,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  July  1,  at  6  p.m. 

Opening  Exercises  (free  admission;  open  to 
the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  5  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  July  3,  at  5  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  String  Quartet  Marathon 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  11  a.m. 

Youth  Concert  (free  admission) 
Sponsored  by  K.B.  Toys 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Vocal  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  July  8,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m.*  (Shed) 

CELEBRATING  SEIJI 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Concert 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Made  possible  by  generous  endowments  established  in 
perpetuity  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider, 
and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  and  FEDERICO  CORTESE 

{Bernstein),  conductors 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
BERNSTEIN  Overture  to  Candide 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Vocal  Music  Concert 

Monday,  July  15,  at  12:30  p.m. 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 
TMC  Harp  Recital 


Friday,  July  19,  through  Thursday,  July  25 

FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Bright  Sheng,  Director 
Made  possible  by  the  generous  support  of  Dr.  Raymond 
and  Hannah  H.  Schneider  with  additional  support 
through  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  the  Aaron  Copland 
Fund  for  Music  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 

Complete  program  information  available  at  the 
Main  Gate. 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Vocal  Chamber  Music  Concert 
A  Celebration  of  American  Art  Song:  A  musical 
tribute  to  soprano  Phyllis  Curtin 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Collaboration 
A  program  of  new  works  for  small  chorus  by  TMC 

Fellowship  Composers,  featuring  members  of  the 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m.* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2  p.m. 

Complete  program  information  available  at  the 

Main  Gate. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
TMC  ORCHESTRA,  BSO,  and  BOSTON 

POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  HANS  GRAF 

conductors 
RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 
WILLIAMS  Music  from  Harry  Potter  and  the 

Sorcerers  Stone 
TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 
Sponsored  by  Filene's 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  5,  at  6  p.m. 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 


Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Fund 
Concert 

TMC  VOCAL  FELLOWS  &  ORCHESTRA 
STEFAN  ASBURY  {Stravinsky), 
SCOTT  PARKMAN  (Haydn),  and 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF  (Satte),  conductors 

IAN  STRASFOGEL,  director 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  6,  Le  Matin 

SATIE  Socrate 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  7,  Le  Midi 

STRAVINSKY  Renard 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  11  a.m. 

Youth  Concert  (free  admission) 
Sponsored  by  Berkshire  Bank 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  12,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  VOCAL  FELLOWS  &  ORCHESTRA 

FEDERICO  CORTESE  {Bernstein)  and 

SCOTT  PARKMAN,  conductors 
MARC  ASTAFAN,  director 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  8,  Le  Soir 
STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  Suite 
BERNSTEIN  Trouble  in  Tahiti  (concert  version) 

Tuesday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  6  p.m.  (Theatre) 
TMC  Prelude  Concert 


Sunday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Monday,  August  19,  at  12:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 

Monday,  August  19,  at  6  p.m. 

TMC  Prelude  Concert 
MAHLER  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

JAMES  CONLON  and  SCOTT  PARKMAN 

{Hindemith),  conductors 
CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 
HINDEMITH  Konzertmusik  for  strings 

and  brass 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Except  for  concerts  requiring  a  Tanglewood  box 
office  ticket  (indicated  by  an  asterisk*),  tickets  for 
TMC  events  are  only  available  one  hour  before 
concert  time. 

TMC  Orchestra  concerts  $20 

Other  TMC  concerts  $10 

Friends  of  Tanglewood  at  the  $125  level  or  higher 
will  receive  free  admission  to  TMC  Ozawa  Hall 
concerts  (except  for  August  12  concert  opera)  by 
presenting  their  membership  cards  at  the  Box 
Office.  For  TMC  Orchestra  concerts,  Friends  of 
Tanglewood  will  receive  free  tickets  by  presenting 
their  card  at  the  Main  Gate  Box  Office,  8-10  days 
prior  to  the  concert.  Detailed  advance  ticket  order- 
ing information  is  mailed  to  Friends  of  Tangle- 
wood. For  more  information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Tanglewood,  please  call  (413)  637-5261. 

Further  information  about  TMC  events  is  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate,  by  calling  (413) 
637-5230,  or  at  www.bso.org.  Please  note  that  pro- 
grams are  subject  to  change. 


2002  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

Concert  Schedule  (all  events  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted) 

ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS:  July  20, 2:30  p.m.,  Leif  Bjaland  conducting  music  of  Carlson, 
Hindemith,  and  Brahms  •  August  3, 2:30  p.m.,  David  Hoose  conducting  music  of  Beethoven, 
Foss,  and  Shostakovich  •  August  17, 2:30  p.m.,  David  Hoose  conducting  music  of  Copland 
and  Elgar 

CHORAL  PROGRAM:  August  10,  2:30  p.m.,  Ann  Howard  Jones  conducting  music  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Britten,  Debussy,  Schumann,  and  Fine 

WIND  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAMS:  July  20, 11  a.m.,  Frank  L.  Battisti  conducting  music  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  Gould,  Copland,  James  Syler,  John  Williams,  and  TMC  Composition 
Fellows  Michael  Djupstrom  and  Jonathan  Kupper  •  August  3, 11  a.m.,  Frank  L.  Battisti  con- 
ducting a  program  to  be  announced 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  6  p.m.:  July  23,  24; 
August  1  (T'ang  Quartet),  13, 14, 15;  programs  to  be  announced. 

Tickets  available  one  hour  before  concert  time.  Admission  is  $10  for  orchestra  concerts, 
free  to  all  other  BUTI  concerts.  For  more  information  call  (413)  637-1430. 


In  the  Berkshires,  Nature  sets  the  scene  and  Culture  steals  the  show. 

Berkshire  Performing  Arts  Calendar 


Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington,  (413)  528-3595 
www.astonmagna.org 

Bach,  Corelli  and  Handel  performed  by  world- 
class  artists.  Intimate  setting.  8/3  at  8pm. 

Barrington  Stage  Co. 

Sheffield,  413-528-8888 

www.barringtonstageco.org 

Falsettos,  8/7-8/24;  Gregory  Hines  in  TAP,  8/12; 

Stage  2:  Blanche  &  Her  Joy  Boys,  7/31-8/11. 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Sheffield,  (413)  229-1999 

www.choralfest.org 

Choral  Masterpieces-  225  voices,  soloists, 

Springfield  Symphony.   8/3  Mozart,  8/10  Brahms. 

Berkshire  Community  College 
Pittsfield,  (413)  499-0856  ext.  379 
www.cc.berkshire.org 

Berkshire  Children's  Grande  Finale  performances- 
August  16,  7pm  and  August  17,  1pm.  TA  DAH! 

Berkshire  Opera  Company 

Great  Barrington,  (413)  644-9988 

www.berkshireopera.org 

Britten's  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  &  Resident  Artist 

performances.   Mahaiwe  Theatre. 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-5536  ext.  14 

www.  berkshiretheatre.  org 

Main  Stage:  A  Saint  She  Ain't  7/30-8/5;  And  Then 

There  Were  None  8/13-31.   Unicorn:  Brownstone 

8/21-30. 

Images  Cinema 

Williamstown,  (413)  458-5612 

www.imagescinema.org 

Top  quality  independent  film  and  film  discussion 

series. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Becket,  (413)  243-0745 

www.jacobspillow.org 

Celebrate  70th  Anniversary  season  of  premier 

international  dance  festival,  now  -  Aug  25. 

MASS  MoCA 

North  Adams,  (413)  662-2111 

www.massmoca.org 

Mabou  Mines'  NEW  Red  Beads  Aug  23  &  24. 

This  fall:  Principals  of  NYC  Ballet  Sept  28  &  29. 

Santarella  Museum  &  Gardens 
Tyringham,  (413)  243-3260 
www.santarella.org 


Performing  Artist  Karin  Sprague.   18th  Century 
Slate  Stone  carving.  8/30  to  9/2. 

Sevenars  Concerts 

Worthington,  (413)  238-5854 

Young  pianist,  8/4;  Robert  Schrade,  piano,  8/11; 

U.S.A.F.N.E.  Wind  Quintet  &  piano,  8/25.  Free 

Adm. 

Shaker  Mountain  Performing  Arts  Festival 

New  Lebanon,  NY  (518)  781-0196 

www.shakermountainfestival.org 

Cavalleria  Rusticana  8/3;  Richard  Strauss  8/11. 

Albany  Symphony  with  International  singers. 

Shakespeare  &  Company 

Lenox,  (413)  637-3353 

www.shakespeare.org 

Allyn  Burrows  plays  Henry  V  in  Jonathan  Epstein's 

rousing  production  at  Founders'. 

Stageworks  at  North  Point 

Kinderhook,  NY  (518)  822-9667 

www.stageworkstheater.org 

Brutal  Imagination  by  Cornelius  Eady.  Powerful  & 

mesmerizing  journey  8/28  to  9/22. 

Stockbridge  Chamber  Concerts  at  Searles  Castle 
Great  Barrington,  (888)  528-7728 
BSO  &  National  Artists;  Shostakovich,  Ravel, 
Chopin  trios  &  quartets.  8/5  &  8/12. 

Theater  Barn 

New  Lebanon,  NY  (518)  794-8989 

www.  theaterbarn .  com 

Professional  Theater  1 5  minutes  from  Lenox. 

Broadway  Musicals  and  Plays.  June-October. 

Western  Gateway  Heritage  State  Park 

North  Adams,  (413)  663-6312 

www.massparks.org 

Outdoor  concerts  by  local  musicians  8/1  and  8/8 

at  7pm. 

Williamstown  Chamber  Concerts 
Williamstown,  (413)  458-8273 
Chamber  music.  Tuesday  evenings  in  August. 
Clark  Art  Institute  auditorium. 

Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 

Williamstown,  (413)  597-3399 

www.WTFestival.org 

Pulitzer-winner  Donald  Margulies'  GOD  OF 

VENGEANCE  til  Aug  1 1;  Mini-Festival  Aug  14-25. 


Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 
Berkshire  Common  —  Pittsfield,  MA 
800-237-5747  www.berkshires.org 

Space  for  these  pages  provided  by  Studley  Press,  Inc. 


In  the  Berkshires,  Nature  sets  the  scene  and  Culture  steals  the  show. 

'  Berkshire  Museums  and  Arts  Centers  Calendar 


Arrowhead 

Pittsfield,  (413)  442-1793 

www.mobydick.org 

Tours  of  Herman  Melville's  home.  Exhibit  on  the 

Berkshires  and  American 

literature.   Daily  10-5. 

Becket  Arts  Center  of  the  Hilltowns 

Becket,  413-623-6635 

www.berkshires.org 

Art  &  Writing  workshops;  Children's  classes; 

Concerts;  Exhibits.  10-4  W-Sat  &  Mon.  1-4  Sun. 

Berkshire  Artisans/Lichtenstein  Center  for  the  Arts 

Pittsfield,  (413)  499-9348 

www.berkshireweb.com/artisans 

Fine  art  photography  by  Ford  Robbins  and  George 

Kunze.   Hours  M-Sat  11am  to  5pm. 

Berkshire  Botanical  Garden 

Stockbridge,  413-298-3926 

www.berkshirebotanical.org 

Gardens  and  sculpture  exhibit  open  daily  9-5. 

Flower  Show  8/3-4;  Arts  &  Crafts  8/17-18. 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield,  (413)  443-7171 

www.berkshiremuseum.org 

Artful  Mechanisms:  The  Kinetic  Sculpture  of 

Arthur  Ganson  July  6-November  3,  2002. 

A  Chapel  for  Humanity 

North  Adams,  (413)  664-9550 

Massive  sculptural  epic.  Wed-Sun  12-5  pm.  Post 

Office  Square. 

Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown,  (413)  458-2303 

www.clarkart.edu 

Gustav  Klimt  Landscapes,  plus  exhibits  of  Josef 

Hoffmann,  Otto  Wagner,  Bernardo  Bellotto. 

Dark  Ride  Project 

North  Adams,  (413)  664-9550 

www.darkrideproject.org 

Ride  the  "Sensory  Integrator."  Wed-Sun  12-5pm. 

Frelinghuysen  Morris  House  &  Studio 

Lenox,  (413)  637-0166 

www.frelinghuysen.org 

Art  deco  house,  Cubist  collection,  46-acre  estate. 

Hourly  guided  tours  Thurs-Sun,  10-3. 


Hancock  Shaker  Village 
Pittsfield,  (800)  817-1137 
www.hancockshakervillage.org 
History  &  hands-on  fun  for  all- 
farm  &  animals,  crafts,  exhibits. 


-20  buildings, 
Kids  free. 


IS  183,  Art  School  of  the  Berkshires 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-5252 

www.isl83.org 

Year-round  fine  arts  &  craft  classes  &  workshops 

for  all  ages.  Now  at  MASS  MoCA  too! 

Norman  Rockwell  Museum 

Stockbridge,  (413)  298-4100 

www.nrm.org 

Largest  collection  of  original  Rockwell  art  and 

other  illustrators.  Open  daily.  Kids  free. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox,  (413)  637-0320 

www.massaudubon.org 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary  1400  acres, 

7  miles  of  trails  open  daily. 

Santarella  Museum  &  Gardens 

Tyringham,  (413)  243-3260 

www.  santarella.  org 

Performing  Artist  Karin  Sprague.    1 8th  Century 

Slate  Stone  carving.  8/30  to  9/2. 

Sheffield  Historical  Society 

Sheffield,  (413)  229-2694 

www.sheffieldhistory.org 

Visit  1774  Dan  Raymond  House,  Thurs-Sat  11-4. 

Research  Center  Mon  &  Fri  1:30-4. 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 

Williamstown,  (413)  597-2429 

www.williams.edu/WCMA 

Prelude  to  a  Nightmare:  Art,  Politics,  and  Hitler's 

Early  Years  in  Vienna  7/13-10/27. 


,THE 


America's  Premier  Cultural  Resort 


Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 
Berkshire  Common  -  Pittsfield,  MA 
800-237-5747  www. berkshires. org 

Space  for  these  pages  provided  by  Studley  Press,  Inc. 


Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Wiliiamstown,  Massachusetts  01267  Tel  413-458-2303  www.clarkart.edu 


Also  on  view: 
Bernardo  Bellotto 

Views  of  Imperial  Vienna 

Josef  Hoffmann 

The  Homes  of  the  Wittgensteins 

Otto  Wagner 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Daily:  10:00am-5:00pm 

,  Discover 

theCLARK 
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BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  for  their  generous  contributions  of 
$500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  fiscal  year.  An  eighth  note  symbol  (J>)  denotes 
support  of  $1,000-12,499.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $2,500  or  more. 


S5H 


Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

Adelson  8c  Company  P.C. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Feldman,  Holtzman,  Lupo,  8c 

Zerbo,  CPAs 

Pompton  Lakes,  NJ 
.h  Warren  H.  Hagler,  Tax  8c 

Financial  Consultant 

New  York,  NY 
Michael  G.  Kurcias,  CPA 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Alan  S.  Levine,  P.C,  CPA 

Plainview,  NY 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  CPA 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J>  Riley,  Haddad,  Lombardi  8c 

Clairmont 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Sax  Macy  Fromm  8c  Co.,  P.C. 

Clifton,  NJ 

Advertising/PR 

Ed  Bride  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 

Manhasset  Hills,  NY 
TELETIME  MEDIA 

Jericho,  NY 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

^Country  Dining  Room  Antiques 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
^Coffman's  Antiques  Markets 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery 

Lee,  MA 
Hoadley  Gallery 

Lenox,  MA 
Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Lenox,  MA 
R.W.  Wise,  Goldsmiths,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 

Architects 

Alderman  8c  MacNeish 

West  Springfield,  MA 
EDM  Architects,  Engineers 

Dalton,  MA 
J^Four  Architecture  Inc. 

Boston,  MA 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 

Planners  Inc. 

Dalton,  MA 

Automotive 

J> Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales,  Inc. 

Worcester,  MA 
Biener  Nissan-Audi 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Pete's  Motor  Group 

Pittsfield,  MA 
S8cW  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Boynton  Beach,  FL 


Banking 


J^Banknorth  Massachusetts 

Pittsfield,  MA 
BERKSHIRE  BANK 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Greylock  Federal  Credit  Union 

Great  Barrington  and  Pittsfield, 

MA 
Hoosac  Bank 

North  Adams  and 

Williamstown,  MA 
Lee  Bank 

Lee,  MA 
LEGACY  BANKS 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox,  MA 
.hThe  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 

Pittsfield,  MA 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank 

Adams,  MA 

Beverage/Food  Sales/ 
Consumer  Goods/Dist. 

j> Crescent  Creamery 

Pittsfield,  MA 
GOSHEN  WINE  8c  SPIRITS, 

INC. 

Goshen,  CT 
J>Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Great  Barrington  8c  Pittsfield, 

MA 
H.P  HOOD,  INC 

Chelsea,  MA 
MELISSA  SERE 

SELECTIONS 

New  York,  NY 
NEWMAN'S  OWN 

Westport,  CT 
Wohrle's,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 

Consulting/Management/ 
Financial 

Monroe  G.  Faust 
Lenox,  MA 
^General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
INLAND  MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
Williamstown,  MA 
J'Lam  Associates,  Ltd 
Cambridge,  MA 
Locklin  Management  Services 
Longmeadow,  MA 
J>Pilson  Communications,  Inc. 

Chappaqua,  NY 
j^R.L.  Associates 
Princeton,  NJ 
S  8c  K  Brokerage 

Hudson,  NY 
Stuart  Trott 
Manhasset  Hills,  NY 


Contracting/Building  Supplies 

Alarms  of  Berkshire  County 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Cardan  Construction,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY 

Lee,  MA 
J>Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
S  8c  A  Supply,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
R.  A.  Wilson  Electrical 

Contractors,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 

Education 

Belvoir  Terrace 

New  York,  NY 
Berkshire  Country  Day  School 

Lenox,  MA 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 

Lenox,  MA 
J^Camp  Greylock 

Becket,  MA 
Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal 

Arts 

North  Adams,  MA 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 

Energy/Utilities 

The  Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
ESCO  Energy  Services  Co. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J^Ray  Murray,  Inc. 

Lee,  MA 
Pittsfield  Generating  Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Verizon 

Boston,  MA 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric 

Company 

West  Springfield,  MA 
VIKING  OIL  CO.,  INC. 

West  Hartford,  CT 

Engineering 

Foresight  Land  Services 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Environmental  Services 

JABAX  Incorporated 
Bayside,  NY 
MAXYMILLIAN 
TECHNOLOGIES,  INC 
Pittsfield,  MA 


A 


Nowick  Environmental 
Associates 
Springfield,  MA 

Financial  Services 

Abbott  Capital  Management, 

Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Granite  Capital  International 

Group 

New  York,  NY 
J)  Kaplan  Associates  L.P. 

Manhasset,  NY 
Rothstein-Lechtman  Associates 

Fairfield,  NJ 
ERNEST  S.  SAGALYN,  CLU 

Lenox,  MA 
UBS/Paine  Webber 

Pittsfield,  MA 

High  Technology/Electronics 

CABLEVISION  SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 
Bethpage,  NY 
J> New  Yorker  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 
Mamaroneck,  NY 

Insurance 

Bader  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

West  Springfield,  MA 
BERKSHIRE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF 

AMERICA 

Pittsfield,  MA 
^Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 

Pittsfield,  MA 
«P  Guardian  Life  Insurance 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA 
McCormick,  Smith  &  Curry 

Insurance,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
.PMinkler  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Reynolds,  Barnes  8c  Hebb 

Pittsfield,  MA 
MARK  SELKOWITZ 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY  LLC 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Wheeler  8c  Taylor  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Legal 

J> Frank  E.  Antonucci,  Attorney  at 

Law 

Lenox,  MA 
MR.  JOHN  A.  BARRY,  JR. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
CAIN,  HIBBARD,  MYERS  & 

COOK,  PC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
.hCertilman  Balin/Louis  Soloway 

East  Meadow,  NY 
Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  PC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J'Michael  J.  Considine,  Attorney  at 

Law 

Lenox,  MA 
Deely  &  Deely  Attorneys 

Lee,  MA 
Sheldon  Feinstein,  PC. 

Bayside,  NY 


Law  Office  of  Joel  S.  Greenberg 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Grinnell,  Dubendorf  8c  Smith 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Philip  F.  Heller  8c  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Jonas  and  Welsch 

South  Orange,  NJ 
Ellen  C.  Marshall,  Esq. 

West  Orange,  NJ 
Martin  8c  Oliveira 

Pittsfield,  MA 
.hSchragger,  Lavine  8cNagy 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
«h Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Albany,  NY 
Bernard  Turiel,  Esq. 

Woodbridge,  NJ 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Applegate  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
APPLE  TREE  INN  8c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
A  Bed  8c  Breakfast  in  the 

Berkshires 

Richmond,  MA 
.hBirchwood  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Best  Western  Black  Swan  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
BLANTYRE 

Lenox,  MA 
Broken  Hill  Manor,  Inc. 

Sheffield,  MA 
Brook  Farm  Inn,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
^Christine's  Bed  8c  Breakfast 

Housatonic,  MA 
CLIFFWOOD  INN 

Lenox,  MA 
Cornell  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Devonfield  Country  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
Federal  House  Inn 

South  Lee,  MA 
«hThe  Gables  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
Gateways  Inn  8c  Restaurant 

Lenox,  MA 
Howard  Johnson 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Inn  at  Richmond 

Richmond,  MA 
«hThe  Inn  at  Stockbridge 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Monument  Mountain  Motel, 

Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
One  Main  Bed  8c  Breakfast 

Stockbridge,  MA 
The  Porches  Inn  at 

MASSMoCA 

North  Adams,  MA 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge,  MA 
The  Roeder  House  Bed  8c 

Breakfast 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Rookwood  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 


SATINWOOD  AT 

SCARNAGH 

Afford,  MA 
Spencertown  Country  House 

Spencertown,  NY 
STONOVER  FARM  BED 

AND  BREAKFAST 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
J>  Walker  House 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Weathervane  Inn 

South  Egremont,  MA 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL 

8c  RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
Whisder's  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Williams  Inn 

Williamstown,  MA 
The  Williamsville  Inn 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

BROADWAY  MANUFAC- 
TURING  SUPPLY  CO. 

New  York,  NY 
Denims  USA  Ltd. 

New  York,  NY 
j>  French  Textiles 

Wayne,  NJ 
GE  PLASTICS 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Harris  Rebar  Boston,  Inc. 

Toronto,  Canada 
KOPPERS  CHOCOLATE 

New  York,  NY 
Mead  Westvaco  Corp. 

South  Lee,  MA 
j)  Schweitzer-Mauduit 

International,  Inc. 

Lee,  MA 
SHEFFIELD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Sheffield,  MA 
J'SpaceNow!  Corporation 

Newark,  NJ 

Printing/Publishing 

Pindar  Press 

New  York,  NY 
J)  Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS 

Dalton,  MA 
WALDEN  PRINTING 

COMPANY 

Walden,  NY 

Real  Estate 

J> Barrington  Associates  Realty 

Trust 

Agawam,  MA 
Berkshire  Mortgage  Company 

Richmond,  MA 
j> Cohen  8c  White  Associates 

Lenox,  MA 
Copake  Realty 

Copake,  NY 
Corashire  Realty  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 


Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of  the 

Berkshires 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Havers 

Monterey,  MA 
INLAND  MANAGEMENT 

CORP. 

Williamstown,  MA 
J>P8cL  Realty 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Roberts  8c  Associates  Realty,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
Stone  House  Properties,  LLC 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
Dennis  G.  Welch  Real  Estate 

Lenox,  MA 
Wheeler  8c  Taylor,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Applegate  Inn 

Lee,  MA 
APPLE  TREE  INN  8c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
BLANTYRE 

Lenox,  MA 
J)  Cafe  Lucia 

Lenox,  MA 
Church  Street  Cafe 

Lenox,  MA 
Gateways  Inn  8c  Restaurant 

Lenox,  MA 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Roseborough  Grill 

Lenox,  MA 
South  Mountain  Grille 

Pittsfield,  MA 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox,  MA 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  8c 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox,  MA 
The  Williamsville  Inn 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Arcadian  Shop 

Lenox,  MA 
Bare  Necessities 

Newark,  NJ 
Becket  General  Store,  Inc. 

Becket,  MA 
«hCarr  Hardware  and  Supply  Co., 

Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Stockbridge,  MA 


Gatsbys 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
J>Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Great  Barrington  8c  Pittsfield, 

MA 
HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

CO. 

Housatonic,  MA 
K.B.  TOYS,  INC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Limited  Edition  Lighting  8c 

Custom  Shades 

New  City,  NY 
Mike's  Maytag  Home  Appliance 

Center,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J)  Paul  Rich  and  Sons  Home 

Furnishings 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Mary  Stuart  Collections 

Lenox,  MA 
TALBOTS 

Hingham,  MA 
j> Ward's  Nursery  8c  Garden  Center 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
Windy  Hill  Farm  Garden 

Center/Nursery 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Science/Medical 

510  Medical  Walk-In 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J>J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  PA. 

Westfield,  NJ 
Berkshire  Eye  Center 

Pittsfield,  MA 
The  Berkshire  Stuttering  Center 

Lenox,  MA 
Dorella  L.  Bond,  Ph.D. 

Glastonbury,  CT 
The  Center  for  Rehabilitation 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Michael  Ciborski,  M.D. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
J>Dr.  Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D. 

North  Miami  Beach,  FL 
David  M.  Grygier,  M.D. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
GTL,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Leon  Harris  M.D. 

New  City,  NY 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Holtzman 

New  City,  NY 
J)  Dr.  Fred  Hochberg 

New  York,  NY  8c  Tenafly,  NJ 
.PLong  Island  Eye  Physicians  and 

Surgeons 

Port  Jefferson,  NY 


J)  McClelland  Health  Systems 

Lee,  MA 
^Plasties  Technology 

Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  William 

Putnoi 

Cambridge,  MA 
^Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 

Boston,  MA 
i>  Royal  Health  Care  Services 

New  York  and  Long  Island 

Hicksville,  NY 

Services 

Abbott's  Limousine  8c  Livery 

Service 

Lee,  MA 
Adams  Laundry  and  Dry 

Cleaning  Company 

Adams,  MA 
ALADCO 

Adams,  MA 
Communications  Strategies 

New  York,  NY 
Epoch  Assisted  Living  at 

Melbourne 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Kimball  Farms  Lifecare 

Retirement  Community 

Lenox,  MA 
J)The  Marlebar  Group 

North  Miami  Beach,  FL 
Nejaime's  V.I. P.  Travel 

Services,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,  MA 
Salesmark,  Inc. 

Lenox,  MA 
J>  Security  Self  Storage 

Pittsfield,  MA 
Tobi's  Limousine  8c  Travel 

Service 

Lenox,  MA 

Software/Information  Services 

J> Berkshire  Information 
Systems  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
LAM  Associates,  Ltd. 
Cambridge,  MA 

Tourism/Resorts 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE 

BERKSHIRES 

Lenox,  MA 
H.I.S.  INTERNATIONAL 

TOURS 

New  York,  NY 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31,  2002 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ALBANY 
ACADEMY 


s  » 


Celebrates 

the 

Arts 

AAG's  rigorous  college 
preparatory  program 
includes  unique  offerings  in  visual  and 
performing  arts. 

140  Academy  Rd.  •  Albany,  NY  12208  •  518.463.2201 
www.albanyacademyforgirls.org 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of 
the  most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  informa- 
tion please  contact 
Tracy  Wilson  in 
TangleWdDa    theTanglewood 
MUSIC  Friends  Office  or 

Center        can  (4i3)  637-5274. 


A  leader  in  girls'  education... 

WESTOVER  SCHOOL 

Middlebury,  CT 


Rigorous  college  prep  program  for  girls 
Boarding  and  Day,  grades  9-12 

Advanced  Placement  in  17  subjects 

Joint  Programs  in: 

♦Music  with  The  Manhattan  School  of  Music 

♦Dance  with  The  School  of  Dance  CT 

♦Math/Science  with  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

30,000  square  foot  athletic  center  opened  fall  2001 

Students  representing  12  countries  and  22  states 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Office  of  Admission  ♦Westover  School 

P.O.  Box  847^Middlebury,  CT  06762 

Phone:  (203)758-2423  ♦Fax:  (203)577-4588 

e-mail:  admission@westoverschool.org 

website:  www.westoverschool.org 


Successfully  Treating 
The  Hard-to-Place  Child 


Hillcrest 

Educational 

Centers 

Residential 

Treatment 

Centers 


Call  admissions  at 
413.499.7924 

www.hillcrestec.org 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  & 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition  and  are  offered  essentially  free  room  and 
board.  Their  residency  at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed 
Fellowships.  The  TMC  faculty  includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of 
them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of  donors  who  have  endowed  Artists'  Positions.  The 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  gratefully  acknowledge  the  endow- 
ment support  of  the  contributors  represented  below.  For  further  information  please  contact 
J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (413)  637-5260. 


ENDOWED  ARTIST  POSITIONS 

Berkshire  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Edward  and  Lois  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artists  Fund 
Vic  Firth  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund,  endowed  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Renee  Longy  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Harry  L.  and  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Tanglewood 

Artist-In-Residence 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Fund,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair  Fund 
Sana  H.  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teachers  Chair  Fund 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Artist-In-Residence 

ENDOWED  FULL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Edward  S.  Brackett  Jr.  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Harold  G.  Colt  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowships 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 


Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

William  &  Mary  Greve  Foundation- 
John  J.  Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 

C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 

Donald  Law  Fellowship 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 

Edwin  &  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  & 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  & 
IBM  Matching  Grants  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Pokross/Fiedler/Wasserman  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 

DeWitt  and  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund 
Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Continued  on  next  page 
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***  Boston  Globe  Dining 

Dining  every  night  except  Tuesday 

Candlelight  and  al  fresco  dining 

Saturday  Night  Prix  Fixe 

Extraordinary  Lodging  &  Facilities 

Weddings  &  Executive  Conferences 


The  Old  Inn 

On  The  Green 
&  Gedney  Farm 

Route  57,  Village  Green 

New  Marlborough,  MA 

413'229'3131    www.oldinn.com 


"Coipc  to 

My 
Mercy" 


Holy  Masses 

Weekdays:  7:1 5  am  &  2:00  pm 

Saturday:  8:00  am  &  2:00  pm 

Sunday:  10:30  am  &  2:00  pm 

Confessions:  1 :00-2:00  pm  &  3:15  -  4:30  pm 

Hour  of  Great  Mercy:   Daily  3:00  pm 

The  Divine  Mercy  Perpetual  Novena  &  Chaplet 

followed  by  Benediction 

Gift  Shop:  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm  daily 


Divine  Mercy 
Information 

1-800-462-7426 


Prayer 
Requests 

1-800-804-3823 


National  Shrine 
Gift  Shop 

1-888-484-1112 


National  Shrine  of  The  Divine  Mercy 

Eden  Hill  •  Stockbridge,  MA  01262 

please  call  for  directions  and  hours  of  operation 

(413)  298-3931 

shrine@marian.org  •  www.marian.org 


Classically  Wm 
Classy  &       1 
Comfortable 
Clothes! 

an  intriguins  shop  full 
of  outstanding  clothing^ 
jewelry,  accessories, 
fun  cards  &  other         ; 


fabulous  finds...          / 

Eileen  Fisher  •  FLAX               Ik 
Fat  Hat  •  Sarah  Arizona          (1 
Christy  Allen  &  lots  more!       11 

MflL 

1  VlAfclf 

©out/    Que 

elm  st  •  stockbridge 

413*298-3656              £* 

3 
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Anna  Sternberg  &  Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowships 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
James  and  Caroline  Taylor  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship 

honoring  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal 

Fellowship 
Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship 

ENDOWED  HALF  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Renee  D.  Sanft  Fellowship  Fund  for  the  TMC 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 
R.  Armory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 

ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

ENDOWED  FUNDS  SUPPORTING  THE 
TEACHING  AND  PERFORMANCE  PROGRAMS 

George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  Fund 
Eunice  Alberts  and  Adelle  Alberts  Vocal 

Scholarship  Fund 
Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein  Fund 
George  &  Roberta  Berry  Fund  for  Tanglewood 
Peter  A.  Berton  Fund 
Donald  C.  Bowersock  Tanglewood  Fund 


Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert  Fund 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert  Fund 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  TMC  Fund 

Paul  F.  and  Lori  A.  Deninger  Scholarship 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Ehrlich  Fund 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fund 

Elvin  Tanglewood  Fund 

Elise  V.  and  Monroe  B.  England  Tanglewood 

Music  Center  Fund 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Concert  Fund 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Fund 
Grace  Cornell  Graff  Fellowship  Fund  for 

Composers  at  the  TMC 
Heifetz  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Memorial  Award  Fund 
Grace  Jackson  Entertainment  Fund 
Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissions  Fund 
Louis  Krasner  Fund  for  Inspirational  Teaching 

and  Performance,  established  by  Marilyn 

Brachman  Hoffman 
William  Kroll  Memorial  Fund 
Lepofsky  Family  Educational  Initiative  Fund 
Dorothy  Lewis  Fund 
Kathryn  &  Edward  M.  Lupean  & 

Diane  Holmes  Lupean  Fund 
Samuel  Mayes  Memorial  Cello  Award  Fund 
Merrill  Lynch  Fund 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust  TMC  Fund 
Northern  California  TMC  Audition  Fund 
Herbert  Prashker  Fund 
Renee  Rapaporte  DARTS  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch  Fund 
Jules  C.  Reiner  Violin  Prize  Fund 
Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Fund 
Rothenberg/Carlyle  Foundation  Fund 
Helena  Rubinstein  Fund 
Lenore  S.  and  Alan  Sagner  Fund 
Renee  D.  Sanft  Fellowship  Fund  for  the  TMC 
Maurice  Schwartz  Prize  Fund  by  Marion  E.  Dubbs 
Ruth  Shapiro  Scholarship  Fund 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler  Fund 
Asher  J.  Shuffer  Fund 
Evian  Simcovitz  Fund 
Albert  Spaulding  Fund 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Fund 
Jason  Starr  Fund 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Composition 

Program  Fund 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Fund 
TMC  General  Scholarship  Fund 
TMC  Opera  Commission  Fund 
Denis  and  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fund 
The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 
John  Williams  Fund 
Karl  Zeise  Memorial  Cello  Award  Fund 

Listed  as  of  May  31,  2002 
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CAPITAL  AND  ENDOWMENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  committed  to  providing  the  highest  caliber  per- 
formances, and  education  and  community  outreach  programs,  and  to  preserving  its 
world-renowned  concert  facilities.  Contributions  from  donors  and  income  from  the 
endowment  support  40  percent  of  the  annual  budget.  The  BSO  salutes  the  donors 
listed  below  who  made  capital  and  endowment  gifts  and  individuals  who  made 
restricted  annual  gifts  of  $7,500  or  more  between  June  1,  2001,  and  May  31,  2002. 
For  further  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at 
(617)  638-9260. 


$1,000,000  and  Up 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

$500,000-$999,999 

Anonymous  (1) 

$250,000-$499,999 

Estate  of  Roger  F.  Brightbill 
Barbara  Lee  and  Raymond  E.  Lee 
Foundation 

$100,000-$249,999 

Anonymous  (1) 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

William  R.  and  Deborah  Elfers 

$50/000-$99,999 

Anonymous   (1) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 
Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
Estate  of  Edward  F  Davis 
Mr.  Matthew  Fox  and 
Ms.  Linda  Levant  Fox 

$25,000-$49,999 

Anonymous  (1) 

Estate  of  Edna  E.  Brennan 

Estate  of  Frances  Fahnestock 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Fessenden  Foundation 

Emilie  K.  Jacobs 

Ms.  Audrey  Noreen  Koller 

$15/000-$24/999 

Anonymous  (1) 
Mr.  Robert  Camburn 
Estate  of  Florence  K.  Ellms 
Estate  of  Leona  Levine 


Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich 
in  honor  of  Nan  Kay 


Estate  of  Charlotte  Spohrer  McKenzie 
Estate  of  Samuel  and  Elinor  R.  Spiker 
Estate  of  Florence  F  Williams 


Estate  of  Armando  Ghitalla 
Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
Estate  of  Lillian  Koutras 
The  Richard  P.  and  Clair  W.  Morse 
Foundation 


Roger  and  Myrna  Landay 
Estate  of  Joseph  P.  Loprire 
Estate  of  Irving  A.  Meeker 
Ms.  Cecile  Higginson  Murphy 
Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


Diane  H.  Lupean  and 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Lupean 
The  Rabb  Endowment  Fund  at  the 

Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 


$7,500-$  14,999 

Akamai  Technologies,  Inc. 
Mr.  George  H.  Conrades 
Estate  of  Miss  Barbara  Anderson 
Estate  of  Jesse  X.  Cousins 
Mrs.  David  Dangel 
Drs.  Peter  B.  &  Anna  L.  Davol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Roger  and  Judith  Feingold 
Mrs.  Seymour  Goldstein 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 


The  Edward  MacCrone 

Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 
Ms.  Helen  Salem  Philbrook 
Mrs.  Renee  Rapaporte 
Rich  May,  Attorneys  &  Counselors 

at  Law— Mr.  Walter  A.  Wright  III 
Sylvia  L.  Sandeen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Tosi 
Weber  Shandwick  Worldwide 
Yawkey  Foundation 
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-  Thomas  Carlvle 


When  words  fail,  music  is  used 

to  communicate  understanding, 

joy,  support,  reflections  and  love. 

Music  is  part  of  life  at 

The  Alzheimer  Center  at 

Quabbin  Valley  Healthcare. 


ity 


To  learn  why  a  member  of  The 

I  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on 

Alzheimer's  has  called  The 

Alzheimer  Center  at  Quabbin 

Valley  Healthcare  "inspirational" 

and  given  ".  .  .  accolades  to  the 

Center",  please  call  Abby  Willard, 

Program  Director,  at  978-249-3717. 


e  Alzheimer  Center 


at  Quabbin  Valley  Healthcare 


where  memories  are  shared  and  dignity  is  cherished 


821  Daniel  Shays  Highway  •  Alhol,  MA  01331  •  978-249-3717 

Conveniently  located  oil  ol  Konle  2  within  I  he  rolling  hills  of  the  Northern  Qnnhhin  Valley. 
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Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


LENOX  J (2 18 


Lunch  -  THnner  -  Cafe  'Menu  -  Lite  Tare 

218  MAIN  STREET 


637-4218 


***     MOBIL  GUIDE  &  AAA  2002 
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HONEST 
FOOD 


SATISFAaiON 
GUARANTEED 


Main  St.  Housatonic  (413)274-1000 

The  Best  Darn  Pot  Roast  in  the  Berkshires! 
www.jacksgrill.com 


#S°%x         CREATIVE 

CONTEMPORARY 
CUISINE 

Sunset  view 

porch  dining 

full  liquor  license 
Restaurant 

DINNER,  LUNCH  &  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 

50  STOCKBRIDGE  ROAD,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA 

413-528-2002 

www.hudsonsrestaurant.com 


voted  Best  Overall  Restaurant  9  years 

Steaks  ♦  Maine  Lobster  ♦  Prime  Rib 
Fresh  Seafood  ♦  Extensive  Salad  Bar  ♦ 
Sunday  Brunch  Buffet- Best  in  the  Berkshires 
Reservations  ♦  Phone  Ahead  Seating 

413-499-7900  Pittsf ield/Unox  Line 
www .  DakotaRestaurant .  com 


i"TJie  Food  Is  As  Good  As  Food  Gets"  -  Boston  Herald 

Award-Winning  Cuisine  by 

Cordon  Weu/CLt 

Chef  Aura  Whitman 

40  PtimUtt  Stwt,  Lenox  MA  0D40     800-869-6538      413-07-0060 


JHIRO 

SUSHI    &  HIBACHI 


Japanese  Cuisine 

Route  7 

105StockbridgeRd. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1898 


7    GaKwaysInn 

^^  &  Restaurant 

Old  world  charm  •  exceptional 
accommodations  •  gourmet  dining 
in  a  cozy,  candlelit  atmosphere 
•  summer  picnics  •  Sunday  brunch 

2000  Wine  Spectator  and  James  Beard 
Foundation  awards. 

Recommended  by  Gourmet,  Boston  Magazine 
and  The  Boston  Globe. 

51  Walker  Sl,  Lenox,  MA 
Reservations:  413-637-2532 
www.gateways.com 

Fabrizio  and  Rosemary  Ch'iarieko,  owners 


Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


La  bruschetta 

Tood  &  Wine  to  Go! 

Broad  selection  of  Wine,  Picnic  Tare, 
Gourmet  Pizza,  Rotisserie  Cniclcen,  Fresh 
Pasta  &  Sauces,  5read,  Pastry  &  Gelato. 

1  Harris  St,  W.Stwkbridge,  MA  •  413-232-7141 


Dine  In  An  Authentic  1771  Inn 

just  a  mile  from  Tanglewood 

Breakfast  •  English  Tea  •  Dinner 


16  Church  St. 
Lenox 


637-0020 


jfeM 
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As  good  as  Tokyo 
Better  than  Manhattan 
Lunch  and  Dinner  j  days 

70  Railroad  St  Great  Barrington 
(Inside  Triplex  Complex) 

613-644-6994 


'Enjoy  Authentic  Italian 
Jood  in  the  *Ber%sriires 

SERVING  DINNER  DAILY  4PM'  '  ^-^ 

(It%AnrTO$J!A  "IL  V^SIWIO" 

<RpW%S  7&20,  Leno^  9Wfl  01240     (413)  637-4904 


RpRKSHIRE  THEATRE  tESTI  VAL 

MLtmJr  A  M  M.  J4  'years  on  Stc*ae  in  •Siock.hridac 


MAIN  STAGE 

Zorha 

Opens:  June  19,  Closes:  July  6 

Quarfef 

Opens:  July  9,  Closes:  July  27 

#  Saint  She  Ain't 

Opens:  July  30,  Closes:  August  10 

And  Then  There  Were  None 

Opens:  August  1 3,  Closes:  August  3 1 


Box  Office:  (413)  298-5576 

Visit  our  Web  site  for  more  information 
and  The  Unicorn  Theatre  schedule. 


www.berkshiretheatre.org 
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Northampton /Amherst  Area 


THORNES 

MARKETPLACE 


150  Main  Street  •  Downtown  Northampton 


www.thornesmarketplace.com 


A  marketplace  for  fashion, 
food,  beauty,  home,  fitness 
and  the  arts  on  5  lively  floors! 


Table 


Rcs\o^tte" 


Over  8,000  fine  wines,  spirits,  and  gourmet  foods  in  stock. 

122  North  King  Street,  Northampton  (800)  474-2449 
Shop  Online  at  www.tableandvine.com 


to  visit  NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS! 


National  Yiddish  Book  Center 

A  thousand  years  of  Jewish  history  right  before  your  eyes! 

Museum  Exhibitions  •  Bookstore  •  Programs  #  Events  •  Gardens 

Route  n6,  Amherst,  MA,  less  than  90  minutes  from  the  Berkshires  /  Admission  is  free 
Open  Sunday-  Friday,  10:00-3:30  /  (413)  256-4900  /  www.yiddishbookcenter.org 


•• 


The  World  is  Waiting 


What  persuades  a  young  person  to 
accept  her  own  greatness?  What 
allows  her  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  fire  in  her  heart  and  her  destiny  to 
change  a  small  corner  of  the  world  or  the  world 
itself?  What  convinces  a  girl  that  the  world  needs 
her  discoveries,  her  solutions,  her  creations? 

The  torch  of  leadership  is  continuously  being 
passed  to  new  generations.  That  is  a  certainty. 
But  is  it  also  a  certainty  that  the  new  generation 
will  be  prepared  to  lead?  Yes,  if  the  adults 
involved  with  young  people  make  it  their  priority. 

Nurturing  girls'  potential  is  serious  business. 
Our  job  as  parents,  teachers,  mentors,  and 
friends  is  to  let  a  girl  know  what  great  promise 
she  has.  A  girl  will  recognize  that  promise  if  she 
knows  we  have  seen  it  too. 

Before  there  can  be  leadership,  there  must  be 
the  idea  of  leadership.  That  is,  before  a  young 
person  can  face  her  future  with  solid  confi- 
dence, she  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  her  power 
to  achieve  and  her  ability  to  lead.  The  time  for 
a  girl  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  powerful  person 
she  is  to  become  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  It  is  then  that  she  can  envision  herself  twen- 
ty feet  tall  and  think  the  unthinkable  about  what 
she  can  accomplish. 

That  is  where  we  begin.  But  leadership  is  also 
about  passion,  about  caring  deeply,  and,  then, 
about  creating  a  vision  for  change  in  the 
mind's  eye.  What  matters  to  adolescents 
today?  Sit  with  a  girl  long  enough  and  she'll  tell 
you  that  she  worries  about  the  environment, 
about  violence  in  the  world,  about  children 
without  hope.  Her  conscience  is  stirred.  Sit 
with  her  a  little  longer  and  she  will  start  to  talk 
about  her  plans.  The  groundwork  for  a  new 
approach  is  forming. 


It  is  when  this  adolescent  energy  is  bursting 
forth  that  adults  can  help  to  give  it  shape.  The 
high  school  years  are  about  more  than  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  as  important  as  that  is.  It  is  in 
these  formative  years,  when  a  girl  begins  to 
clarify  her  ethical  positions,  that  we  must  be 
there  to  encourage  her  to  connect  her  vision  of 
how  to  make  the  world  better  with  her  ability  to 
accomplish  the  task. 

Leadership  takes  practice  also.  It's  all  about  a 
girl's  working  up  the  nerve  to  speak  out  in  a 
meeting,  to  edit  the  school  paper,  to  run  for 
class  office,  or  to  find  an  elegant  solution  to  a 
perplexing  problem.  Confidence  grows  cumula- 
tively. In  an  enlightened  community  a  girl  has 
the  chance  to  be  in  charge  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  try. 

This  country,  this  world,  needs  the  strength, 
compassion,  and  brains  of  all  its  young  people. 
But  participation  begins  with  young  people 
knowing  that  they  count.  It  is  hard  to  be  apa- 
thetic when  the  large  idea  that  fills  your  mind 
and  soul  is  that  you  can,  must,  and  will  make  a 
difference. 

I  n  Nine  and  Counting:  The  Women  of  the  Senate, 
author  Catherine  Whitney  writes,  "Each  of  the 
women  senators  understands  that  at  any  given 
moment,  she  could  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  someone's  life."  Think  how  we  would  feel 
about  the  future  of  this  society  if  we  thought 
that  every  young  person  was  prepared  and 
committed  to  making  a  "substantial  impact." 
Then,  look  at  your  daughter,  granddaughter, 
niece,  the  neighbor's  girl.  See  in  her  the  cure 
we  haven't  discovered,  the  peace  treaty  not  yet 
written,  the  great  art  not  yet  created.  Now,  tell 
her  that  the  world  needs  what  only  she  can 
offer.  Tell  her  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  her. 
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We  are  looking  for  new  design  challenges 

for  your  home,  office,  school  or  place  of  worship 

throughout  the  Northeast. 


The  Office  of  Michael  Rosenfeld,  Inc.,  Architects 

Acton,  MA     Tel:  (978)  264  0160      www.omr-architects.com 
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Tanglewood 

Thursday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 


OSVALDO  GOLIJOV 
La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Schola  Cantorum  de  Caracas,  Ana  Maria  Raga,  general  director 

Members  of  the  Orquesta  La  Pasion,  Mikael  Ringquist,  leader 

Luciana  Souza,  vocalist 

Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano 

Reynaldo  Gonzalez  Fernandez,  vocalist  and  Afro-Cuban  dancer 

Deraldo  Ferreira,  berimbau,  percussion,  and  Capoeira  dancer 


1.  Vision:  Bautismo  en  la  Cruz 

(Instrumental,  basado  en  los 
siguientes  textos:) 

[La  Voz  de  los  Cielos 

Tii  Eres  El 

Mi  Hijo  Amado 

YoaTi 

Te  Elegi  (Marcos  1:11) 

Jesus 

Elohi,  Elohi 

Lama  Shabachtani  (Marcos  15:34) 

El  Pueblo  (Latin) 

0,  Vos  Omnis  Qui 

Transitis  per  viau 

Atendite,  atendite 

Et  Videte 

Si  est  dolor 

Sicut  dolor  meu.  (Lamentations  1:12)] 

2.  Danza  del  Pescador  Peseado 

(Danza  con  red — Instrumental) 


1.  Vision:  Baptism  on  the  Cross 

(Instrumental,  based  on  the 
following  texts:) 

[And  there  came  a  voice  from 

Heaven,  saying, 
Thou  art  my  beloved  son, 
In  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.  (Mark  1:11) 

Jesus 

My  God,  my  God, 
Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 
(Mark  15:34) 

The  People  (Latin) 

Is  it  nothing  to  you, 

all  ye  who  pass  by? 

Behold, 

and  see 

if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 

my  sorrow.  (Lamentations  1:12)] 

2.  Dance  of  the  Ensnared 
Fisherman 

(Dance  with  net — Instrumental) 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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3.  Primer  Amincio 

Jesus  (Coro) 
Despiertense 
porque  no  saben 
cuando  va  a  llegar 
el  Senor 

Si  al  anochecer 
a  medianoche 
al  canto  del  gallo 
o  a  la  mafiana 

4.  Segundo  Anuncio 

Marcos  (Solo  y  Coro) 

Dos  dias  faltaban  para  la  pascua 

la  fiesta  de  la  matza  y 
los  jefes  de  los  sacerdotes 
los  maestros  de  la  ley 
buscaban  como  matar 
por  engafio  a  Jesus 
Porque  decian: 

5.  En  Fiesta  No 

Sacerdotes  (Coro) 
Pero  en  fiesta  no 
Que  no  se  amotine  el  pueblo 


6.  Dos  Dias 

Marcos  (Coro) 

Dos  dias  faltaban  para  la  pascua 


7.  Uncion  en  Betania 

Marcos  (Solo) 

Jesus  habia  ido  a  Betania 

a  casa  de  Simon  el  leproso 

y  Uego  una  mujer 

con  vaso  de  alabastro,  con 

perfume  de  nardo  puro 

de  mucho  valor 

Y  el  vaso  ella  rompio 

y  el  perfume  derramo 

en  la  cabeza  de  Jesus 

y  algunos  de  los  que  estaban 

se  enojaron  dentro  de  si 

y  comenzaron  a  murmurar 


III 


3.  First  Announcement 

Jesus  (Chorus) 
Watch  ye  therefore: 
for  ye  know  not  when 
the  master 
of  the  house  cometh 

At  evening, 

or  at  midnight, 

or  at  the  cockcrowing, 

or  in  the  morning. 

4.  Second  Announcement 

Mark  (Solo  and  Chorus) 

After  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the 

passover, 
and  of  unleavened  bread: 
and  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
sought  how 

they  might  take  him  by  craft, 
and  put  him  to  death. 
But  they  said: 

5.  Not  on  the  Feast-day 

Priests  (Chorus) 

Not  on  the  feast  day, 

lest  there  be  an  uproar  of  the  people. 


6.  Two  Days 

Mark  (Chorus) 

After  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the 
passover. 

7.  The  Anointment  in  Bethany 

Mark  (Solo) 

Jesus  being  in  Bethany 

in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 

there  came  a  woman 

having  an  alabaster  box 

of  ointment  of  spikenard 

very  precious; 

and  she  brake  the  box, 

and  poured  it  on  his  head. 

And  there  were  some 

that  had  indignation 

within  themselves, 

And  they  murmured  against  her. 
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8.  Por  que? 

Apostoles  (Coro) 

Por  que?  Por  que? 

Que  de  el  dinero  a  los  pobres! 

Por  que?  Por  que? 
Podria  haberse  vendido 
en  mas  de  trescientos 
de  los  denarios 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Por  que  la  molestan? 

Dejenla  en  Paz! 

A  los  pobres  siempre  tendran 

Y  podran  hacerles  bien 

Pero  no  siempre  a  mi 

(Coro) 

me  van  a  poder  tener 

(Solo) 

Ella  hizo  buena  obra 

Porque  ya  mi  cuerpo  ungio 

y  lo  prepare 

(Coro) 

para  la  sepultura 

.(Solo) 

De  verdad  les  digo 

que  en  todo  lugar  del  mundo 

donde  esta  historia  se  anuncie 

(Coro) 

de  ella  se  acordaran. 


8.  Why? 

Apostles  (Chorus) 
Why?  Why? 

The  money  should  have  been  given 
to  the  poor. 

Why?  Why? 

For  it  might  have  been  sold 

for  more  than  three  hundred  pence. 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Let  her  alone; 

why  trouble  ye  her? 

For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always, 

and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do 

them  good:  but  me 

(Chorus) 

ye  have  not  always. 

(Solo) 

She  hath  done  what  she  could: 

she  is  come  aforehand 

to  anoint  my  body 

(Chorus) 

To  the  burying. 

(Solo) 

Verily  I  say  unto  you, 

Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 

preached  throughout  the  whole  world, 
this  also  that  she  hath  done  shall  be 

spoken  of 
(Chorus) 
For  a  memorial  of  her. 


9.  Aria  con  Grillos 

(La  mujer  callada  en  Betania- 
Instrumental) 


9.  Aria  with  Crickets 

(The  silent  woman  in  Bethany — 
Instrumental) 


IV 


10.  El  Primer  Dia 

Judas  (Solo) 

Era  el  primer  dia 

de  la  fiesta 

de  la  matza 

y  sacrificaban 

el  cordero  pascual 

11  &  12.  Judas  y  el  Cordero 
Pascual 

Apostoles  (Coro) 
No  sere  yo? 
Acaso  sere  yo? 


10.  The  First  Day 

Judas  (Solo) 

This  is  the  first  day 

of  the  feast 

of  unleavened  bread, 

when  they  kill 

the  paschal  lamb. 

11  &  12.  Judas  and  the  Paschal 

Lamb 

Apostles  (Chorus) 

Will  it  be  I? 

Will  it,  perhaps,  be  I? 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Marcos  (Solo) 

Judas  el  Iscariote, 

uno  de  los  doce, 

fue  quien  lo  traiciono. 

El  fue  a  ver  a  losjefes 

(Coro) 

de  los  sacerdote  para  la  ocasion. 

Los  jefes  se  alegraron 

(Coro) 

y  prometieron  darle  dinero 

(Solo) 

Iscariote  volvio 

y  la  cena  prepare, 

y  se  sento  a  la  mesa 

y  junto  con  todos 

(Coro) 

comio  el  cordero. 

Jesus  estaba  en  la  mesa 

Jesus  mojaba  el  pan 

(Coro) 

junto  a  los  doce,  y  les  hablo: 

Jesus  (Solo) 

De  verdad  les  digo  yo 

que  uno  de  ustedes  es  el  traidor. 

Es  uno  de  los  doce 

(Coro) 

que  esta  conmigo  mojando  el  pan. 

(Solo) 

Asi  es  como  esta  escrito: 

(Coro) 

Asi  el  hijo  del  hombre  se  va. 

(Tres  Mujeres) 

Pero,  ay,  ay,  ay,  pobre  traidor! 

(Coro) 

Mejor  para  el  no  haber  nacido. 


13.  Quisiera  Yo  Renegar 
(Aria  de  Judas) 

(Texto  Anonimo:  musica  basada  en 
la  cancion  flamenca  de  la  Nina  de  ) 
los  Peines 

Judas  (Solo) 

Quisiera  yo  renegar 

De  este  mundo  por  entero 

Volver  de  nuevo  a  habitar 

Madre  de  mi  corazon! 

Por  ver  si  en  un  mundo  nuevo 

Encontraba  mas  verdad. 


Mark  (Solo) 

And  Judas  Iscariot, 

one  of  the  twelve, 

was  to  betray  him. 

He  sought  out  the  high  priests 

(Chorus) 

for  this  purpose. 

And  when  they  heard  it,  they  were  glad, 

(Chorus) 

and  promised  to  give  him  money. 

(Solo) 

Iscariot  returned 

And  prepared  the  supper 

And  he  sat  at  table 

And  along  with  the  rest 

(Chorus) 

ate  he  the  lamb. 

Jesus  was  at  table 

Jesus  dipped  the  bread 

(Chorus) 

With  the  twelve,  and  said  to  them, 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Verily  I  say  unto  you, 

One  of  you  shall  betray  me. 

It  is  one  of  the  twelve, 

(Chorus) 

that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish. 

(Solo) 

The  Son  of  Man  indeed  goeth, 

(Chorus) 

as  it  is  written  of  him: 

(Three  women's  voices) 

But  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son 

of  man  is  betrayed! 
(Chorus) 
Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had 

never  been  born. 

13.  I  Forswear  This  World 
(Aria  of  Judas) 

(Text  anonymous;  melody  based  on 
a  flamenco  song  of  Nina  de  los 
Peines) 

Judas  (Solo) 

I  wish  to  foreswear 

This  world  completely 

And  return  again  to  live, 

Mother  of  my  heart! 

To  see  whether  in  a  new  world 

I  could  find  more  truth. 


V 

14.  Eucaristfa 

14.  The  Eucharist 

Marcos  (Mujeres) 

Mark  (Women) 

Asi  Jesus 

Jesus 

Tomo  el  pan 

took  bread, 

y  lo  bendijo 

and  blessed, 

y  lo  partio 

and  brake  it, 

y  se  los  dio 

and  gave  to  them, 

y  les  dijo: 

and  said: 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Jesus  (Solo) 

He  aqui:  este  es  mi  cuerpo. 

Take,  eat:  this  is  my  body. 

Marcos 

Mark  (Women) 

Jesus  tomo  el  vino 

And  he  took  the  cup, 

y  dio  las  gracias 

and  when  he  had  given  thanks, 

y  lo  bebio 

he  gave  it  to  them: 

y  lo  compartio 

and  they  all  drank  of  it. 

y  les  dijo: 

And  he  said  unto  them: 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Jesus  (Solo) 

He  aqui:  esta  es  mi  sangre 

This  is  my  blood, 

derramada  por  muchos. 

which  is  shed  for  many. 

De  verdad 

Verily 

les  digo 

I  say 

que  ya 

unto  you, 

no  bebere 

I  will  drink  no  more 

del  fruto 

of  the  fruit 

de  la  vid 

of  the  vine, 

hast 

until 

el  dia 

that  day 

en  que  beba 

that  I  drink 

el  vino  nuevo 

it  new 

en  el  reino 

in  the  kingdom 

de  Dios. 

of  God. 

15.  Demos  Gracias 

15.  We  Give  Thanks 

(Himno  compuesto  por  fragmente  de 

(Hymn  composed  from  fragments 

los  Salmos  113-118) 

of  Psalms  113-118) 

(Musica  basada  en  el  tema  de  la 

(Music  based  on  a  theme  from  the 

cancion:  "Todavia  Contamos," 

cancion  "Todavia  Cantamos,"  by 

compuesto  por  Victor  Heredia) 

Victor  Heredia) 

(Coro) 

(Chorus) 

Demos  gracias  al  Senor 

We  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord; 

que  su  amor  es  eterno. 

because  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 

Emos  gracias  al  Senor 

We  give  thanks  to  the  Lord 

y  alabemos  su  nombre, 

And  glorify  his  name, 

cantemos  al  Senor 

Praise  we  the  Lord, 

que  su  amor  es  eterno 

Whose  goodness  is  eternal. 

el  es  el  Salvador. 

He  is  the  Savior. 

Aunque  tiemble  la  tierra 

Even  while  the  earth  trembles 

demos  gracias  al  Senor 

Give  thanks  to  the  Lord, 

que  su  amor  es  eterno 

For  his  goodness  is  eternal. 

el  es  el  Salvador, 

He  is  the  Savior 

el  reina  alia  en  lo  alto. 

That  reigns  in  Heaven. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Cuando  viene  la  muerte 
y  me  enreda  en  sus  lazos, 
cuando  me  hallo  preso 
de  miedo  y  dolor 
y  la  angustia  me  alcanza 
yo  le  canto  al  Sefior. 

Tiembla,  tiembla  tierra... 

Aunque  tiemble  la  tierra 
y  muerte  viene  a  buscarme 
yo  te  canto  Sefior 
alabemos  al  sefior 
cantamos,  alabamos, 
te  damos  las  gracias  Sefior. 


When  death  comes  and  captures  me, 

And  I  am  held  in  its  noose, 

When  I  am  a  prisoner 

of  fear  and  pain 

and  anguish  touches  me 

I  sing  to  the  Lord. 

Tremble,  tremble,  earth.... 

For  though  the  earth  trembles 

And  death  comes  to  find  me 

I  sing  to  the  Lord 

And  give  praise 

to  the  Lord 

We  give  thanks,  0  Lord. 


La  Pasion 

Segun  San  Marcos 

Obra  dedicada  al  milagro  dc  la  Fe  en  Latinoamerica,  que  vive 
a  traves  de  Maria  Gninand  y  la  Schola  Cantorum  dc  Caracas 

Commissioned  bv  the  Imerontiomi!  Bachakadeinic  Stuttgart  to  commemorak  the  250th  anniversary  of  tbc 

death  of  ]S.  Bach.  World  premiere  on  September  5.  2000  as  part  of  the  F.uropacisches  Musikfest  Stuttgart. 

T-a  Posi6n  Scgiin  Snn  Marcos'  h_v  <>s»a)do  Gnlijov  is  part  of  the  "Passion  2000"  project. 

The  other  composers  are  Wolfgang  Rjhro.  Sofia  Gubaiduiina,  and  Tan  Dun. 
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16.  En  el  Monte  de  los  Olives 

Marcos  (Solo) 

Despues  de  cantar  los  salmos 
Se  fueron  al  monte  de  los  olivos 
y  dijo  Jesus: 

Jesus  (Solo) 
Todos  ustedes 
van  a  perder 
la  fe  en  mi 
Asi  esta  escrito: 

Matare  al  pastor 
y  se  descarriaran 
las  ovejas. 

Pero  yo 
resucitare 
y  a  la  Galilea 
los  guiare. 

17.  Cara  a  Cara 

Pedro  (Solo) 

Todos  perderan  la  fe 

pero  yo  nunca  te  negare. 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Te  digo  que  tii 

esta  misma  noche 

antes  que  el  gallo  cante  dos  veces 

tres  veces 

me  negaras. 

Pedro  (Solo) 

Yo  jamas  te  negare 

Pues  contigo  morire. 


16.  On  the  Mount  of  Olives 

Mark  (Solo) 

And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn, 
they  went  out  into  the  mount  of  Olives. 
And  Jesus  saith  unto  them: 

Jesus  (Solo) 

All  ye 

shall  be  offended 

because  of  me  this  night 

for  it  is  written: 

I  will  smite  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered. 

But  after  that 
I  am  risen 
I  will  go  before  you 
into  Galilee. 

17.  Face  to  Face 

Peter  (Solo) 

Although  all  shall  be  offended, 

yet  will  not  I. 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 

That  even  in  this  night, 

before  the  cock  crow  twice, 

thou  shalt 

deny  me  thrice. 

Peter  (Solo) 

If  I  should  die  with  thee, 

I  will  not  deny  thee  in  any  wise. 


VII 


18.  En  Getsemani 

Marcos  (Mujeres) 
Se  fueron  de  ahi 
a  Getsemani 
Y  dijo  Jesus: 

Jesus  (Solo) 
Mi  alma 
esta  triste: 
es  la  muerte. 

Velen 


18.  In  Gethsemane 

Mark  (Women) 
And  they  came  to  a  place 
which  was  named  Gethsemane: 
and  he  saith  to  his  disciples: 

Jesus  (Solo) 
My  soul 
is  sorrowful 
Unto  death. 

Watch. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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19.  Agonia  (Aria  de  Jesus) 

Jesus  (Solo  1) 
Abba,  abba,  abba. . . 
Aparta  el  caliz  de  mi 
aparalo  de  mi 

Marcos  (Coro  A) 

El  volvio  y  ellos  dormian 

y  llamo  a  Pedro: 

Jesus  (Solo  2) 

Simon!. . .  Duermes?. . .  Duermes? 

(Coro  A) 

Simon!... 

duermes?. . .  duermes? 

Siquiera  una  hora 

pudiste  velar? 

(Coro  B) 
Si  al  anochecer 
a  medionoche 
o  a  la  manana. . . 

(eco  de  los  anuncios) 

Jesus  (Solo  3) 
Despietense. . . 
para  evitar  la  tentacion. 
El  alma  quiere  la  verdad 
pero  la  carne  es  debil. 

(Solo  1) 

Abba,  abba,  abba. . . 
Aparta  el  caliz  de  mi 
apartalo  de  mi 

Marcos  (Coro  A) 
El  volvio  y  dormian 
Los  ojos  de  suefio 
cargado  tenian 

Jesus  (Solo  1) 
Abba,  Abba,  Abba. . . 
Aparta  de  mi  el  caliz 
aparta  el  caliz,  apartalo . . . 

Pero  no  lo  que  quiero  yo 
sino  lo  que  Tu 

(Solo  3) 
Duerman  ya 
la  hora  llego 

(Coro  B) 
Si  al  anochecer 
a  medianoche 
o  a  la  manana 

Jesus  (Solo  1) 

Vonos,  vamonos,  levantense 

No  ven  que  el  hijo  el  hombre 

va  a  ser  entregado 

en  manos  de  los  pecadores? 


19.  Agony  (Aria  of  Jesus) 

Jesus  (Solo  1) 

Abba,  Father, 

all  things  are  possible  unto  thee; 

take  away  this  cup  from  me. 

Mark  (Chorus  A) 

And  he  cometh,  and  findeth  them 

sleeping,  and  saith  unto  Peter: 

Jesus  (Solo  2) 
Simon,  sleepest  thou? 
(Chorus  A) 
Simon, 

sleepest  thou? 
couldest  not  thou 
watch  one  hour? 

(Chorus  B) 

At  evening, 

or  at  midnight, 

or  in  the  morning. 

(echo  of  First  Announcement) 

Jesus  (Solo  3) 

Watch  ye  and  pray, 

lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. 

The  spirit  truly  is  ready, 

but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

(Solo  1) 

Abba,  Father, 

all  things  are  possible  unto  thee; 

take  away  this  cup  from  me. 

Mark  (Chorus  A) 

And  when  he  returned, 

he  found  them  asleep  again, 

(for  their  eyes  were  heavy). 

Jesus  (Solo  1) 

Abba,  Father, 

all  things  are  possible  unto  thee; 

take  away  this  cup  from  me. 

Nevertheless  not  what  I  will, 
but  what  thou  wilt. 

(Solo  3) 
Sleep  on  now, 
the  hour  is  come. 

(Chorus  B) 

At  even, 

or  at  midnight, 

or  in  the  morning. 

Jesus  (Solo  1) 

Rise  up; 

behold,  the  Son  of  man 

is  betrayed 

into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
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Vamos,  se  acerca  el  traidor  ahi, 

el  hijo  el  hombre  ya  se  va,  si 
Ya  se  va  el  hijo  del  hombre. . . 

(Coros) 

Ya  se  va  el  hijo  del  hombre. . . 


20.  Arresto 

Judas  (Coro) 

Al  que  bese  ese  es!  (2) 

Marcos  (Cuatro  solos) 

Jesus  todavia  hablaba 

(Coro) 

Cuando  Judas  Iscariote 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Llego  con  la  muchedumbre 

(Coro) 

con  espadas  y  garrotes 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Los  mandaban  los  escribas 

(Coro) 

los  jefes  de  los  sacerdotes 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Judas  dio  la  serial 

(Coro) 

— Maestro — dijo  el  traidor 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Iscariote  se  acerco 

(Coro) 

— Maestro — dijo  y  lo  beso 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Entonces  le  echaron  mano 

(Coro) 

asi  es  como  lo  arrestaron 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Pero  uno  de  los  que  estaba 

(Coro) 

reacciono  y  saco  su  espada 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Y  la  oreja  le  corto 

(Coro) 

al  criado  de  un  sacerdote 

Jesus  (Solo) 

<;Por  que?  <;por  que? 

,;Por  que  vinieron  ustedes? 

£por  que  espadas  y  garrotes? 

<;acaso  soy  un  ladron? 


VIII 


Let  us  go;  lo,  he  that  betrayeth  me 

is  at  hand. 
The  Son  of  Man  goeth, 
The  Son  of  Man  must  indeed  go. 

(Choruses) 

The  Son  of  Man  must  indeed  go. 


20.  The  Arrest 

Judas  (Chorus) 

Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same 
is  he! 

Mark  (Four  Solos) 

And  while  Jesus  yet  spake, 

(Chorus) 

cometh  Judas, 

(Four  Solos) 

and  with  him  a  great  multitude 

(Chorus) 

with  swords  and  staves 

(Four  Solos) 

From  the  chief  priests 

(Chorus) 

and  the  scribes  and  the  elders. 

(Four  Solos) 

Judas  gave  the  signal: 

(Chorus) 

Master,  saith  the  betrayer 

(Four  Solos) 

Judas  approached. 

(Chorus) 

Master,  he  said,  and  kissed  him. 

(Four  Solos) 

And  they  laid  their  hands  on  him, 

(Chorus) 

and  took  him. 

(Four  Solos) 

And  one  of  them  that  stood  by 

(Chorus) 

drew  a  sword, 

(Four  Solos) 

and  cut  off  the  ear 

(Chorus) 

of  a  servant  of  the  high  priest. 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Why?  Why? 

Are  ye  come  out, 

as  against  a  thief, 

with  swords  and  with  staves  to  take  me? 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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(Coro) 

jAh! 

^Por  que?  ^por  que? 

No  vinieron  en  el  tiempo 

cuando  ensefiaba  en  el  templo, 
pero  asi  es  como  esta  escrito. 

21.  Danza  de  la  Sabana  Blanca 

(Instrumental) 

[Entonces  todos  huyeron 

dejando  solo  a  Jesus 

Pero  un  joven  lo  seguia 

en  sabana  envuelto  el  cuerpo 

Y  cuando  a  este  lo  prendieron 

la  sabana  solto 

y  asi  desnudo  se  escapo] 

22.  Ante  Caifas 

Caifds  (Coro  1) 

Es  verdad  que  eres  el  Cristo 

el  hijo  de  Dios  Bendito? 

Marcos  (Cuatro  solos) 
Lo  trajeron  a  Jesus 
(Coro  1) 
a  la  casa  de  Caifas 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Alii  se  hallaban  reuni'os 

(Choro  1) 

los  anciano  y  los  escribas 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Pedro  le  iba  siguiendo 

(Coro  1) 

hasta  que  al  patio  llego 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Se  sento  con  los  criados 

(Coro  1) 

junto  al  fuego  se  quedo 

(Cuatro  solos) 

Toda  la  junta  buscaba 

prueba  para  la  condena: 

Testigos  (Coro  2) 

Yo  el  Templo  destruire 

y  en  tres  dias  otro  hare 

Marcos  (Cuatro  solos) 
Buscaban  y  no  encontraban 
(Coro  2) 

aunque  cien  testificaban 
Declararon  y  mintieron 


(Chorus) 

Ah! 

Why?  Why? 

I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple 

teaching, 
and  ye  took  me  not: 
but  the  scriptures  must  be  fulfilled. 

2 1 .  Dance  of  the  White  Sheet 

(Instrumental) 

[And  they  all  forsook  him,  and  fled. 

And  there  followed  him 

a  certain  young  man,  having  a 

linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body; 

and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him: 

And  he  left  the  linen  cloth, 

and  fled  from  them  naked.] 

22.  Before  Caiaphas 

Caiaphas  (Chorus  1) 
Art  thou  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed? 

Mark  (Four  Solos) 
And  they  led  Jesus 
(Chorus  1) 
To  the  high  priest 

(Four  Solos) 

And  with  him  were  assembled 
(Chorus  1) 

All  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
and  the  scribes. 

(Four  Solos) 

And  Peter  followed  him  afar  off, 

(Chorus  1) 

Even  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest 

(Four  Solos) 

And  he  sat  with  the  servants, 

(Chorus  1) 

And  warmed  himself  at  the  fire. 

(Four  Solos) 

And  the  chief  priests  and 

all  the  council  sought 

Witnesses  (Chorus  2) 

I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made 

with  hands, 
and  within  three  days  I  will  build 

another  made  without  hands. 

Mark  (Four  Solos) 

They  searched  and  found  none, 

(Chorus  2) 

Even  among  one  hundred  witnesses. 

They  declared,  and  bore  false  witness. 
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(Cuatro  solos) 

Asi  es  como  lo  acusaron 

(Coro  2) 

al  decir  que  lo  escucharon 


(Cuatro  solos) 

Caifas  se  levanto 

Y  a  Jesus  le  pregunto: 

Caifds 

Es  verdad  que  eres  el  Cristo 

el  hijo  de  Dio  Bendito? 


23.  Si,  Soy  Yo  (Confesion) 

Jesus  (Solo) 

Si,  Soy  Yo 

Y  al  Hijo  del  Hombre 

ya  veran 

Sentado  a  derecha 

del  Trono  del  Poder 

Viniendo  envuelto  en 

as  nubes  del  cielo 


IX 


(Four  Solos) 
For  many  accused  him 
(Chorus  2) 

By  repeating  what  they  had  heard  him 
say. 

(Four  Solos) 

And  Caiaphas  stood  up  in  the  midst, 

and  asked  Jesus: 

Caiaphas 

Art  thou  the  Christ, 

the  Son  of  the  Blessed? 


23.  I  Am  (Confession) 

Jesus  (Solo) 

I  am: 

and  ye  shall  see 

the  Son  of  man 

sitting  on  the  right  hand 

of  power, 

and  coming 

in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Picasso's  "Crucifixion"  (1930),  which  is  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  the  score  of 
"La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos" 
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24.  Desgarro  de  la  Tunica 

Coro 

Oh,  Jesus! 

25.  Escarnio  y  Negacion 

Todos 

Oh!  tl  es  culpable! 

A  morir! 

[y  le  taparon  los  ojos:  lo  escupieron 
y  le  pegaron] 

Jesucristo! 

Ya  no  puedes  ver! 

Profetizador! 

Adivinanos 

pues  quien  te  pego? 

[Pedro  estaba  en  el  patio 
y  llegO  una  de  las  criadas 
del  jefe  de  los  sacerdotes 
lo  vio  y  le  dijo:] 

Criada  (Mujeres) 
Y  tu  tambien 
vas  con  el 
de  Nazareth 

[Y  saliendo  fuera  del  patio  canto 
el  gallo] 

Pedro  (Hombres) 

No,  yo  no. 

Criada 

Tu  tambien... 

Pedro 

Yo  no,  yo  no. . . 

[Y  el  gallo  canto  por  segunda  vez 

y  Pedro  se  acordo 

de  lo  que  le  dijo  Jesus 

y  lloro] 

26.  Lua  descolorida  (Aria  de  las 
lagrimas  de  Pedro) 

(Poema  en  Gallego  de  Rosalia  de 
Castro) 

Pedro  (Solo) 

Lua  descolorida 

Como  cor  de  ouro  palido, 

vesme  i  eu  non  quixera 

me  vises  de  tan  alto. 

O  espaso  que  recorres, 

levame,  caladifia,  nun  teu  raio. 


24.  Tearing  of  the  Garment 

Chorus 
Oh,  Jesus! 

25.  Scorn  and  Denial 

All 

Guilty: 

to  the  death. 

[And  some  began  to  spit  on  him,  and  to 
cover  his  face,  and  to  buffet  him,  and 
-   to  say  unto  him:] 

Jesus  Christ! 

Tell  us, 

Prophesy 

Unto  us: 

Who  did  strike  you? 

[And  as  Peter  was  beneath  in  the  palace, 
there  cometh  one  of  the  maids  of  the 
high  priests:  And  when  she  saw  Peter 
warming  himself,  she  looked  upon  him, 
and  said:] 

Maid  (Women) 
And  thou  also  wast 
with  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

[And  he  went  out  into  the  porch;  and 
the  cock  crew.] 

Peter  (Men) 

I  know  not,  what  thou  sayest. 

Maid 

You  also 

Peter 

Not  I,  not  I. . . 

[And  the  second  time  the  cock  crew. 
And  Peter  called  to  mind 
the  word  that  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept.] 

26.  Colorless  Moon  (Aria  of 
Peter's  tears) 

(Galician  poem  by  Rosalia  de  Castro; 
English  translation  by  Osvaldo  Golijov) 

Peter  (Solo) 

Moon,  colorless 

like  the  color  of  pale  gold: 

You  see  me  here  and  I  wouldn't  like  you 

to  see  me  from  the  heights  above. 

Take  me,  silently,  in  your  ray 

to  the  space  of  your  journey. 
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Astro  das  almas  orfas, 

liia  descolorida, 

eu  ben  sei  que  n'alumas 

tristeza  cal  a  mifia. 

Vai  contalo  6  teu  dono, 

e  dille  que  me  leve  adonde  habita. 

Mais  non  lie  contes  nada, 

descolorida  lua, 

pois  nin  neste  nin  noutros 

mundos  tereis  fertuna. 

Se  sabe  onde  a  morte 

ten  a  morada  escura, 

dille  que  corpo  e  alma  xuntamente 

me  leve  adonde  non  recorden  nunca, 

Nin  no  mundo  en  que  estou  nin  nas 
alturas. 


Star  of  the  orphan  souls, 

Moon,  colorless: 

I  know  that  you  do  not  illuminate 

sadness  as  sad  as  mine. 

Go  and  tell  it  to  your  master 

and  tell  him  to  take  me  to  his  place. 

But  don't  tell  him  anything, 

Moon,  colorless, 

because  my  fate  won't  change 

here  or  in  other  worlds. 

If  you  know  where  Death 

has  her  dark  mansion, 

Tell  her  to  take  my  body  and  soul 

Together  to  a  place  where  I  won't  be 

remembered, 
Neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  heights 

above. 


27.  Amanecer:  Ante  Pilato 

Marcos  (Coro) 

Al  amanecer 

Los  jefes  de  los  sacerdotes 

los  anciano,  los  escribas 

los  maestros  de  la  ley 

toda  la  junta  suprema 

a  Jesus  ataron 

y  a  Pilato  lo  llevaron 

y  Pilato  pregunto: 

Pilato  (Hombres) 
Eres  Tu?  Eres  Tu? 
El  rey  de  los  judios? 

Jesus  (Mujeres) 
Tu  lo  dices 

Pilato 

Ere  Tu  Eres  Tu? 

El  rey  de  los  judios? 

Callas?  Callas? 

Y  no  respondes  nada? 

28.  Silencio 

(Instrumental:  Flamenco  zapateado  y 
cajon) 

29.  Sentencia 

(Instrumental) 

[Y  durante  la  fiesta,  Pilato  pregunto: 
"Y  que  quieren  que  haga  con  el 
que  ustedes  llaman  el  rey  de  los 
judios?"  y  la  multitud  respondio: 
"Crucificalo!"  Pilato  pregunto:  "Y  a 
Barrabas?"  Y  la  multitud  respondio: 
"Soltadlo!"]) 


27.  Morning:  Before  Pilate 

Mark  (Chorus) 

And  straightway  in  the  morning 

the  chief  priests, 

the  elders  and  scribes, 

the  teachers, 

and  the  whole  council, 

and  bound  Jesus, 

and  delivered  him  to  Pilate. 

And  Pilate  asked  him: 

Pilate  (Men) 

Are  thou  he?  Art  thou 

the  King  of  the  Jews? 

Jesus  (Women) 
Thou  sayest  it. 

Pilate 

Are  thou  he?  Art  thou 
the  King  of  the  Jews? 
Art  thou  silent? 
Answerest  thou  nothing? 

28.  Silence 

(Instrumental:  Flamenco  foot-stamping 
with  cajon) 

29.  Sentence 

(Instrumental) 

[Because  of  the  festival,  Pilate  said  to 
them,  What  will  ye  then  that  I  shall 
do  unto  him  whom  ye  call  the  King 
of  the  Jews?  And  they  cried  out 
again,  Crucify  him.  Pilate  said,  and 
Barrabas?  And  the  multitude  cried, 
Free  him.] 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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XI 


30.  A  Golgota 

[y  le  golpeaban  la  cabeza  con  una 
vara,  lo  escupian  y  le  hacian 
reverencias] 

Multitud  (Coro) 
Ya  nos  vamos 
al  Golgota 
a  crucificar  al  Rey. 
Este  es  el  fin. 

Salve! 

Viva  el  Rey  de  los  Judios! 

Cristo  Rey! 

31.  Danza  de  la  Sabana  Purpura- 
Manto  Sagrado 

(Instrumental) 

32.  Crucifixion 

Multitud  (Coro) 

Baja  Jesus! 

Baja  de  la  Cruz, 

Para  que  Israel  pueda  creer. 

Muerte  al  Rey  de  los  Judios! 

El  salvo  a  los  otros 
pero  a  si  mismo 
no  puede  salvar. 

Salve  Cristo,  Rey! 
Salvate  a  ti  mismo! 

Muere  Cristo! 

Muerte  al  Rey  de  los  Judios! 

Muere  ya,  Cristo  Rey, 

Crucificado! 


30.  To  Golgotha 

[And  they  smote  him  on  the  head  with 
a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  him,  and 
bowing  their  knees  worshipped  him.] 

The  Crowd  (Chorus) 

We  go 

to  Golgotha 

for  the  crucifixion  of  the  King. 

That  is  the  end. 

Save  us! 

Hail,  King  of  the  Jews! 

Christ  King! 

3 1 .  Dance  of  the  Holy  Purple 
Robes 

(Instrumental) 

32.  Crucifixion 

The  Crowd  (Chorus) 
Descend,  Jesus, 
Descend  from  the  Cross, 
So  that  Israel  may  believe. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  the  Jews! 

He  saved  others; 

himself 

he  cannot  save. 

Save  us,  Christ,  King! 
Save  yourself! 

Christ  dies! 

The  death  of  the  King  of  the  Jews! 

Christ  dies, 

Crucified! 


XII 


33.  Muerte 

[Y  en  la  hora  sexta  hubo  tinieblas 
sobre  la  tierra  Y  a  lo  novena 
clamo  Jesus:] 

Jesus  (Solo) 
Elohi,  Elohi 
Lama  Shabajtani! 

[Asi  Jesus  con  grito  expiro 

Y  el  velo  del  templo 
de  arriba  abajo 
en  do  se  rasgo.] 


33.  Death 

[And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come, 
there  was  darkness  over  the  whole 
land.  And  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice:] 

Jesus 

My  God,  my  God, 

why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 

[And  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and 

gave  up  the  ghost. 
And  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.] 
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34.  Kaddish 

Eco  del  grito  de  Muerte  (Mujeres) 
Elohi,  Elohi 
Lama  Shabajtani! 

La  Voz  de  los  Cielos  (Hombres) 

Tu  Eres  t\ 

Mi  Hijo  Amado 

YoaTi 

Te  Elegi 

Jeremias  (Solo) 
0,  Vos  Omnis  Qui 
Transitis  per  viau 
Atendite,  atendite 
Et  Videte 
Si  est  dolor 
Sicut  dolor  meu. 

Kaddish  (Coro  y  Solo) 
(Aramaic) 

Ytagadal  VeYtkaddash  Sh'meh 

Rabbah 
Amen. 

Yhie  Shme  Rabbah  Mebaraj  Lealam 

Ul'Amey  Almaya 
Ytbaraj  VeYshtabaj  Veytpaar 

VeYtromam  VeYtnase 
VeYtadar  Ve Ytaale  VeYthalal 

Shmeh  Dekudesha 
Brij  Ju. 

LeAlma  Min  Kol  Birchata  VeShirata 

Tushbejata  Venejemata, 
Damiran  VeAlma 
Ve¥mru:  Amen. 


34.  Kaddish 

Echo  of  the  cry  of  death  (Women) 

My  God,  my  God, 

Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 

Voice  from  Heaven  (Men) 

Thou  art 

My  beloved  son, 

In  whom 

I  am  well  pleased. 

Jeremiah  (Solo) 

Is  it  nothing  to  you, 

all  ye  who  pass  by? 

Behold, 

and  see 

if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 

my  sorrow. 

Kaddish  (Chorus  and  Solo) 
(Aramaic) 

May  His  Great  name  Grow  Exalted 

and  Sanctified 
Amen. 

May  His  Great  Name  Be  Blessed 

Forever  and  Ever. 
Blessed,  praised,  glorified,  exalted, 

extolled, 
mighty,  upraised,  and  lauded  be  the 
Name  of  the  Holy  One, 
Blessed  is  He. 

Beyond  any  blessing  and  song,  praise 

and  consolation 
that  are  uttered  in  the  world 
And  say:  Amen. 


■  \ 
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THIS  WEEK'S  ANNOTATORS 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Robert  Kirzinger  is  Publications  Associate  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 

1979  to  1998. 
Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 

1976  to  1979,  and  then  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Jan  Swafford  is  an  author  and  composer  who  teaches  creative  writing  at  Tufts  University. 

He  has  written  biographies  of  Ives  and  Brahms,  and  is  currently  writing  one  about 

Beethoven. 

SATURDAY-MORNING  OPEN  REHEARSAL  SPEAKERS 

July  6, 13,  27;  August  17  —  Marc  Mandel 
August  3,  10,  24  —  Robert  Kirzinger 
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Thursday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 


GOLIJOV  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos  {The  Passion 

According  to  St.  Mark) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SCHOLA  CANTORUM  DE  CARACAS, 

ANA  MARIA  RAGA,  general  director 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORQUESTA  LA  PASION, 

MIKAEL  RINGQUIST,  leader 
LUCIANA  SOUZA,  vocalist 
DAWN  UPSHAW,  sonrano 
REYNALDO  GONZALEZ  FERNANDEZ,  vocalist 

and  Afro-Cuban  dancer 
DERALDO  FERREIRA,  berimbau,  percussion,  and 

Capoeira  dancer 

Please  note  that  text  and  translation  are  being 
distributed  separately. 

There  will  be  no  intermission. 


The  presentation  of  and  outreach  activities  associated  with  Osvaldo  Golijov's 
La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos  are  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Catherine 
and  Paul  Buttenwieser. 

Additional  support  for  the  presentation  of  Golijov's  Pasion  has  been  provided  by 
income  from  The  Morton  Margolis  Fund  in  the  BSO's  endowment. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
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Notes 


First  performance:  September  5,  2000,  Stuttgart,  Maria  Guinand  cond.;  Orquesta  La  Pasion, 
Schola  Cantorum  de  Caracas;  Luciana  Souza,  Samia  Ibrahim,  Reynaldo  Gonzales  Fer- 
nandez, and  Deraldo  Ferreira,  principal  soloists.  First  B SO  performances  (United  States  pre- 
miere): February  8-10,  2001,  Symphony  Hall,  Robert  Spano  cond.;  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Schola  Cantorum  de  Caracas,  Maria  Guinand,  director;  Members  of  the  Or- 
questa La  Pasion,  Mikael  Ringquist,  leader;  Luciana  Souza,  Elizabeth  Keusch,  Reynaldo 
Gonzales  Fernandez,  and  Deraldo  Ferreira,  principal  soloists. 

Osvaldo  Golijov  grew  up  in  an  Eastern  European  Jewish  household  in  La  Plata,  a 
provincial  capital  of  half  a  million  people  about  fifty  kilometers  from  Buenos  Aires  in 

officially  Catholic  Argentina.  He  studied  music  with  Gerardo 
Gandini  (b.1936),  a  pupil  of  Argentina's  most  famous  compos- 
er, Alberto  Ginastera  (1916-1981).  Both  men  had  studied  in 
Europe  and  had  spent  considerable  time  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  Ginastera  that  established  in  Argentina  a  nationalist 
classical  music  idiom,  which  he  later  enriched  with  progressive 
elements  of  the  European  avant-garde.  Gandini  furthered  this 
tradition,  establishing  the  Grupo  de  Experimentacion  Musical 
in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  introduction  of  progressive  music.  Os- 
valdo Golijov's  exposure  to  this  relatively  new  classical  music 
tradition  was  enhanced  by  his  awareness  of  other  Argentinean 
musical  currents,  like  Astor  Piazzolla's  tangos. 
In  1983  Golijov  moved  to  Israel,  where  he  studied  with  the  Ukraine-born  musicologist 
and  composer  Mark  Kopytman,  whose  own  music  bore  the  stamp  of  experiments  in  graph- 
ic notation  and  chance  elements.  Golijov  came  to  the  United  States  in  1986  and  earned 
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his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  studied  with  George  Crumb.  In  1990 
he  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  received  Tanglewood's  Fromm  Com- 
mission, resulting  in  YIDDUSHBBUK,  which  was  premiered  during  Tanglewood's  Festi- 
val of  Contemporary  Music  in  July  1992  by  the  St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet.  His  relation- 
ship with  the  Kronos  Quartet  also  began  at  Tanglewood  and  became  central  to  Golijov's 
ever-increasing  profile  as  a  composer,  particularly  with  the  Kronos's  successful  1997  re- 
cording, with  David  Krakauer,  of  his  The  Dreams  and  Prayers  of  Isaac  the  Blind.  (Members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  perform  that  piece  in  tomorrow  night's  Prelude 
Concert  at  6  p.m.  in  Ozawa  Hall.) 

Golijov  and  Kronos  have  collaborated  on  several  successful  recordings  before  and  since, 
most  recently  on  "Nuevo,"  a  tribute  to  Mexican  music  featuring  Golijov's  arrangements. 
Other  musicians  and  ensembles  with  whom  Golijov  has  worked  include  Dawn  Upshaw, 
who  has  premiered  several  of  his  songs;  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  among  others.  He  has  received  commissions  from  the  Spoleto 
USA  Festival  and  New  York's  Lincoln  Center,  and  was  composer-in-residence  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic's  "Music  Alive"  series  this  past  season.  Golijov  recently  received 
a  commission  for  a  new  opera  to  be  premiered  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  under 
Robert  Spano  in  summer  2003.  The  opera  itself  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony for  the  TMC;  the  production  is  a  co-commission  of  the  BSO,  Lincoln  Center,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Following  its  premiere,  the  opera  will  be  performed  in 
New  York  City  in  fall  2003  (also  under  Robert  Spano)  and  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic in  its  new  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall  in  spring  2004. 

The  origins  of  the  Pasion  began  in  1996,  when  conductor  and  Bach  scholar  Helmuth 
Rilling  invited  Golijov  to  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival,  where  Golijov's  Oceana,  a  "Latin 
American  cantata"  on  Neruda  texts,  was  premiered.  Rilling  then  commissioned  from  Goli- 
jov his  own  view  of  the  Christian  Passion  for  a  festival  in  late  summer  2000  commemo- 
rating both  the  millennium  and  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  J.S.  Bach.  In  ex- 
plaining why  he  thought  Helmuth  Rilling  would  commission  from  a  Jewish  composer  a 
work  based  on  the  Christian  Gospel,  Osvaldo  Golijov  has  noted  the  conductor's  willing- 
ness to  take  risks  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  comprehensive,  universal  view  of  the  Passion 
story.  Rilling  encouraged  Golijov  draw  upon  his  own  experience — as  a  Jew  living  in  an 
officially  Catholic  country,  a  Spanish-speaking  son  of  Eastern  European  parents,  as  a 
composer,  now  living  in  the  U.S.,  with  an  interest  in  a  broadly  eclectic  range  of  style  and 
media,  and  so  on — in  discovering  a  personal  perspective  on  the  twice-told  (or  rather  four- 
times-told)  story. 

In  addition  to  Golijov,  Rilling  requested  Passion  settings  from  three  other  composers 
representing  divergent  cultural  and  musical  traditions.  Wolfgang  Rihm  wrote  a  German- 
language  Lukas  Passion,  which  has  as  its  central  premise  an  unflinching  examination  of  the 
meaning  of  the  World  War  II  Holocaust.  Sofia  Gubaidulina's  St.  John  Passion,  in  Russian 
and  Church  Slavonic,  was  written  from  the  perspective  of  that  composer's  ties  to  the 
Russian  Orthodox  church,  as  well  as  her  own  intense  fascination  with  the  music  of  Bach. 
The  Chinese-born  American  composer  Tan  Dun  wrote  a  Water  Passion  after  St.  Matthew 
in  English,  fashioning  a  kind  of  ritual  based  on  the  sound  of  water.  These  four  Passions 
express  the  myriad  aesthetic  and  cultural  influences  of  each  of  the  four  composers,  while 
simultaneously  starting,  or  rejuvenating,  an  ancient,  hopeful,  and  all-embracing  exchange 
among  these  different  but  ultimately  related  cultures.  Golijov's  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos 
had  its  premiere  on  September  5,  2000,  at  the  Stuttgart  European  Music  Festival,  followed 
by  its  American  premiere  on  November  12,  2000,  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  with  Maria 
Guinand  conducting,  and  its  United  States  premiere  under  Robert  Spano  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  February  2001.  A  Grammy- nominated  recording  of  the  Stuttgart  premiere  was 
issued  on  compact  disc  by  Hanssler  Classic. 

The  text  of  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  Mark,  the  Old  Testament's  Psalms  and  Lamentations,  and  Latin  American  poetry. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  short  passage  in  Latin  and  the  culminating  Kaddish  in  Aramaic, 
the  words  are  Spanish.  Golijov  chose  from  among  many  different  translations  of  St.  Mark's 
telling  of  the  Passion,  resulting  in  an  idiom  that  ranges  from  the  high-literary  to  the  ver- 
nacular, reflecting  the  colloquial  speech  of  a  cross-section  of  Latin  American  society  (or, 
arguably,  any  society).  To  help  explain  the  nature  of  the  story,  the  composer  referred  to  a 
portion  of  a  commentary  by  Reynolds  Price:  "[The  Gospel  According  to  Mark]  reels  out  its 
jerky,  very  peculiar  story  at  full- tilt  speed  and  with  what  seem  the  first  words  at  hand — a 
small  and  modest  vocabulary.  Yet  Mark's  words,  in  their  energy  and  efficiency,  have  proved 
surprisingly  ready  through  the  past  two  thousand  years  to  spring  into  vivid  action  in  a 
watchful  reader's  mind — " 

The  journalistic  quality  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Mark  has  about  it  the  feel  of  the  oral 
tradition,  that  is,  storytelling,  as  opposed  to  the  more  literary,  philosophical  tone  of  the 
other  Gospels.  Golijov  matches  this  directness  in  his  music,  particularly  in  his  appropria- 
tion of  popular  Latin  American  folk  and  dance  music.  He  uses  these  forms  as  models  for 
individual  numbers  within  the  larger  work,  which  itself  shares  much  in  common  with  the 
structures  of  the  Passions  of  Bach.  The  text  (essentially  Mark,  from  the  end  of  Chapter  13 
onward)  is  delineated  among  different  groups  (the  People,  the  Apostles)  and  individual 
speakers:  Mark  himself  (corresponding  textually  to  the  Evangelist  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion),  Jesus,  Peter,  Judas,  etc.  Such  is  Golijov's  conception  that  a  given  individual  may 
be  represented  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  soloists  or  by  the  chorus,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  text.  For  example,  the  words  of  Jesus  "Pero,  ay,  ay,  ay,  pobre  traidor!/Mejor 
para  el  no  haber  nacido!"  ("But  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed!/ 
Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born!")  are  taken  by  a  trio  of  women  from 
the  chorus.  The  remorse-lament  of  Peter  after  his  threefold  denial  of  Christ,  "Liia  Des- 
colorida,"  is  sung  by  a  soprano.  (Following  a  tradition  of  "Peter  arias,"  Golijov  uses  a  non- 
Biblical  text,  a  poem  by  Rosalia  de  Castro.) 

Several  episodes  from  the  Gospel  are  treated  theatrically,  as  in  the  "Aria  with  Crickets," 
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representing  the  woman  of  Bethany  who  anoints  Christ's  head  with  perfume,  and  in  No.  21, 
the  "Dance  of  the  White  Sheet."  The  first  two  numbers,  "Vision:  Baptism  on  the  Cross," 
and  "Dance  of  the  Ensnared  Fisherman,"  are,  in  Golijov's  words,  "a  musical  representation 
of  the  famous  Crucifixion  painting  by  Dali,  serving  as  outside  the  chronology'  gates  to 
the  narrative:  No.  1  is  Jesus  on  the  cross  having  a  flashback  to  His  baptism;  No.  2  is  the 
small  fishing  boat  at  the  bottom  of  Dali's  painting,  and  it's  Jesus's  fate:  a  fisherman  of 
souls,  ensnared."  Specific  instruments  (such  as  the  guitar  or  solo  double  bass)  or  groups  of 
instruments,  particularly  the  percussion,  are  also  infused  with  dramatic  personality  akin  to 
that  of  the  sung  parts. 

In  talking  about  his  piece,  Golijov  makes  clear  that  in  marshaling  this  broad  array  of 
materials  and  approaches,  he  has  attempted  to  create  something  that  transcends  the  fami- 
liar individual  elements.  One  might  compare  this  philosophy  to  that  of  Bach,  many  of 
whose  greatest  works,  including  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  and  the  B  minor  Mass,  drew  on 
similarly  diverse  influences.  We  can  also  see  in  Golijov's  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos  a  paral- 
lel with  Mark,  whose  seemingly  straightforward  goal  of  telling  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ 
transcended  itself  to  become  the  Gospel  book  that,  as  Reynolds  Price  puts  it,  has  "proved 
to  be  literally  seismic  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

— Robert  Kirzinger 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Robert  Spano 

As  music  director  of  both  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  and  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Robert  Spano  is  recognized  as  one  of  America's 
outstanding  conductors  of  both  symphonic  and  operatic  repertoire,  and  for 
his  unique  and  imaginative  programming.  He  has  conducted  nearly  every 
major  North  American  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  opera  companies  of  Chi- 
cago, Houston,  Santa  Fe,  and  Seattle.  Internationally  he  has  appeared  with 
the  Orchestra  Filarmonica  della  Scala  (Milan),  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Sin- 
fonie  Orchestra,  the  Orchestra  of  the  Hague,  the  Helsinki  Philarmonic, 
the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  the  Tonhalle  Orchester,  and  at  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Welsh  National  Opera.  In  September  2001  Mr.  Spano  became  the  fourth  music  director  of 
the  Atlanta  Symphony,  where  he  has  implemented  new  concert  formats,  expanded  educa- 
tional programming,  created  chamber  ensembles,  and  furthered  collaborations  with  the  At- 
lanta Symphony  Chorus.  His  first  recording  with  that  orchestra  is  Rimsky-Korsakov's  She- 
herazade,  released  this  summer  by  Telarc.  Music  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  since 
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THE  BSO  ONLINE 

Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestra's 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  not  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a  wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A  highlight  of  the  site  is  a  virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a  regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 


1996,  Mr.  Spano  has  committed  to  that  organization  through  its  fiftieth-anniversary  season. 
For  2001-02  he  programmed  a  series  of  five  concerts  called  "Songs  of  the  Earth — Mysteries 
of  the  Ancients,"  celebrating  the  musical  influences  of  seven  continents.  Also  this  season 
Mr.  Spano  led  the  Houston  Symphony  and  conducted  Eugene  Onegin  at  the  Houston  Grand 
Opera.  This  summer  he  conducted  the  United  States  premiere  of  Kaija  Saariaho's  L'Amour  de 
loin  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  Robert  Spano  is  head  of  the  Conducting  Fellowship  Program  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  will  serve  as  director  of  the  2003  and  2004  Festivals  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
the  Curtis  Institute,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  and  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  is 
currently  Associate  Professor  of  Conducting.  He  also  appears  regularly  at  the  Aspen  Music 
Festival.  An  accomplished  pianist,  Robert  Spano  performs  chamber  music  with  many  of  his 
colleagues  from  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony,  and  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
Born  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  raised  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  he  grew  up  in  a  musical  family 
playing  flute,  violin,  and  piano,  as  well  as  composing.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  where  he  studied  conducting  with  Robert  Baustian,  and  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  the  late  Max  Rudolf.  Robert  Spano  has  been 
featured  on  "Late  Night  with  David  Letterman,"  "CBS  Sunday  Morning,"  A&E's  "Breakfast 
with  the  Arts,"  and  the  PBS  series  "City  Arts."  Mr.  Spano  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1990  through  the  1993  Tanglewood  season,  since  which 
time  he  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  BSO.  He  made  his  BSO  debut  with  subscription  con- 
certs in  February  1991.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  led  the  orchestra  in  the  American  premiere  of 
Osvaldo  Golijov's  La  Pasion  Segiin  San  Marcos,  and  in  the  BSO's  first  performances  of  Sibelius  s 
Kullervo. 


Luciana  Souza 

Luciana  Souza  hails  from  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  where  she  grew  up  in  a  family 
of  Bossa  Nova  innovators  who  performed  and  wrote  numerous  hit  tunes 
for  stars  like  Joao  Gilberto  and  Elis  Regina.  She  spent  four  years  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston,  where  she  had  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  jazz  composition;  she  holds  a  master's  degree  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Ms.  Souza  holds  workshops  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  North  and  South  America.  A  respected  composer 
and  performer,  she  has  appeared  and  recorded  with  renowned  jazz  musi- 
cians and  composers  of  new  music,  including  Danilo  Perez,  Hermeto  Pascoal,  Kenny  Werner, 
David  Kikoski,  Osvaldo  Golijov,  Kenny  Wheeler,  Bob  Moses,  and  George  Garzone.  Her 
1999  CD,  "An  Answer  to  Your  Silence,"  was  released  on  NYC  Records.  Her  disc  "The  Poems 
of  Elizabeth  Bishop  and  Other  Songs,"  on  SunnySide  Records,  was  included  in  the  New  York 
Times  "The  Year  in  Pop  and  Jazz:  the  Critics'  Choice"  list  for  2000.  Her  new  album,  "Brazilian 
Duos,"  was  released  on  SunnySide  in  spring  2002.  Ms.  Souza  made  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  the  BSO's  February  2001  U.S.  premiere  performances  of  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos, 
having  participated  in  the  world  premiere  at  the  "Passion  2000"  concerts  in  Stuttgart. 


Dawn  Upshaw 

Dawn  Upshaw  has  earned  the  devotion  of  an  exceptionally  diverse  audi- 
ence throughout  the  world  for  her  performances  on  the  opera  and  recital 
stage,  as  a  proponent  of  new  music  and  musical  theater,  and  on  television 
and  recordings.  She  has  appeared  in  the  opera  houses  of  New  York,  Paris, 
Salzburg,  and  Vienna  in  the  great  Mozart  roles  (Pamina,  Ilia,  Susanna, 
Despina)  and  is  renowned  for  her  work  in  modern  repertoire.  She  has  per- 
formed as  Anne  Trulove  in  The  Rake's  Progress  in  numerous  productions 
and  as  Melisande  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande  both  in  Paris  and  at  the  Met.  In 
Salzburg,  she  sang  the  role  of  the  Angel  in  the  celebrated  production  and  recording  of  Mes- 
siaen's  St.  Francois  d'Assise.  In  the  past  two  years,  Ms.  Upshaw  premiered  three  roles  written 


specifically  for  her:  Daisy  Buchanan  in  John  Harbisons  The  Great  Gatsfry,  the  Countess  of 
Tripoli  in  Kaija  Saariaho's  L 'Amour  de  loin,  and  Mary  in  John  Adams's  oratorio  EI  Nino.  In 
2003  she  makes  her  Covent  Garden  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Janacek's  The  Cunning  Little 
Vixen.  Ms.  Upshaw  has  worked  with  such  esteemed  artists  as  Richard  Goode,  the  Kronos 
Quartet,  James  Levine,  Sir  Simon  Rattle,  Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  and  Peter  Sellars.  As  a  recital- 
ist,  she  has  premiered  more  than  forty  works  in  the  past  decade.  Throughout  the  world,  she 
regularly  presents  specially  designed  programs  composed  of  Lieder,  unusual  twentieth-centu- 
ry works  in  many  languages,  and  folk  and  popular  music.  She  has  developed  cycles  of  songs 
by  writers  of  her  own  generation,  and  with  Osvaldo  Golijov  has  created  a  partnership  that 
has  yielded  several  acclaimed  premiere  performances.  A  two-time  Grammy  winner,  Ms. 
Upshaw  is  featured  on  more  than  fifty  recordings,  including  several  Nonesuch  discs  of  music 
theater  repertoire,  which  she  has  offered  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  well  as  at  The  Proms  in  London,  on  radio,  and  on  television. 
Also  on  television  she  was  the  subject  of  a  one-hour  Bravo  profile  and  has  been  featured  in 
numerous  PBS  productions,  including  a  hosting  role  on  the  Evening  at  Pops  program 
"Copland  Centennial  Celebration."  Born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  raised  in  Park  Forest, 
Illinois,  Ms.  Upshaw  holds  honorary  doctorates  from  Yale,  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music, 
and  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  An  alumna  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  she  began 
her  career  as  a  winner  of  the  1984  Young  Concert  Artists  auditions  and  the  1985  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Competition.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Young  Artists 
Development  Program. 


Reynaldo  Gonzalez  Fernandez 

Born  in  Matanzas,  Cuba,  in  1967,  Reynaldo  Gonzalez  Fernandez  has 
been  dancing,  singing,  and  playing  percussion  since  early  childhood.  He 
has  learned  and  absorbed  the  rich  living  traditions  of  ritual  music  and 
dance  that  have  their  roots  in  African  Yoruba  music,  and  for  which  his 
native  city  of  Matanzas  is  particularly  known.  After  graduating  from  the 
Escuela  para  Instructores  de  Arte  in  1984,  Mr.  Gonzalez  Fernandez  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  dancers  and  choreographers  for  the  prominent 
Cuban  group  Afro-Cuba  de  Matanzas.  He  has  been  dancing  profession- 
ally for  seventeen  years,  performing  on  television  and  throughout  Cuba,  and  on  tours  of  the 
United  States,  central  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  addition  to  being  a  performer,  Mr.  Gonzalez 
Fernandez  is  a  also  a  teacher.  He  organized  workshops  and  taught  extensively  in  major  North 
American  cities  during  his  1996  tour  with  Afro-Cuba  de  Matanzas,  and  he  also  gives  work- 
shops at  the  Universidad  de  Matanzas  for  students  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Mr. 
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Each  summer  Days  in  the  Arts 
(DARTS)  gives  nearly  400  students 
from  diverse  backgrounds  the  chance 
to  spend  a  week  in  the  Berkshires 
immersed  in  the  arts.  Open  to  middle 
school  students,  DARTS  helps  children 
explore  the  many  ways  the  arts  can 
enrich  their  lives.  DARTS  participants 
select  a  subject  for  intensive  study  and 

may  spend 
the  morning 
painting  or 
sculpting, 
dancing  in 
a  studio, 
singing  with 
a  choral  group,  or  rehearsing  with  an 
instrumental  ensemble.  In  the  after- 
noons they  visit  Berkshire  cultural 
organizations  such  as  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow,  the  Norman  Rockwell 
Museum,  or  Shakespeare  &  Co. 
Individual,  corporate,  and  foundation 
support  is  essential  to  the  continuation 
and  success  of  Days  in  the  Arts.  For 
more  information  about  contributing 
to  DARTS,  contact  J.  Carey 
Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development, 
at  Tanglewood,  at  413-637-5260.  For 
information  about  participating  in 
DARTS,  contact  the  Days  in  the  Arts 
office  at  413-637-5375. 


Days  in  the  Arts 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  following 
donors  who  have  provided  significant 
support  for  the  Days  in  the  Arts 
program  in  the  past  year. 

Annual  Operating  Gifts  to  DARTS 

$50,000  and  above 
Carol  and  Joseph  Reich, 
in  honor  of  Nan  Kay 

$10,000  to  $49,999 
Associated  Grantmakers  of 

Massachusetts  Summer  Fund 
Fidelity  Foundation 
The  Roger  and  Myrna  Landay  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial  Foundation 
Irene  E.  and  George  A.  Davis  Foundation 
Abraham  Perlman  Foundation 

Dr.  Deanna  Spielberg 

$5,000  to  $9,999 
The  Barr  Foundation 
Hyams  Foundation 

$2,000  to  $4,999 
FleetBoston  Foundation 
Helen  G.  Hauben  Foundation 
Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation 
Mrs.  Marion  S.  Palm 

DARTS  Funds  in  the  BSO  Endowment 

Paul  D.  and  Lori  A.  Deninger  DARTS 

Scholarship  Fund 
Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 
Renee  Rapaporte  DARTS 

Scholarship  Fund 


....   j.. 
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Gonzalez  Fernandez  plays  conga  and  bata  drums,  and  has  vast  knowledge  of  the  ritual  dances, 
chants,  and  rhythms  of  Yoruba,  Bantu,  Abakua,  and  Palo.  He  spent  a  year  in  Africa  studying 
the  traditions  of  Bantu  and  Tegla  de  Palo  Monte  in  Angola  and  the  Congo.  Since  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States  in  December  1999,  Mr.  Gonzalez  Fernandez  has  been  performing  and 
teaching  Afro-Cuban  dance  and  percussion  throughout  New  England  and  in  New  York  City. 
In  2000  he  gave  a  presentation  at  the  31st  International  Conference  on  Yoruba  Language  at 
Boston  University  and  taught,  choreographed,  and  performed  with  the  African- American 
Dance  Company  at  Indiana  University.  Mr.  Gonzalez  Fernandez  participated  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Osvaldo  Golijov's  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos  in  Stuttgart  and  in  the  South 
American  premiere  in  Venezuela,  subsequently  making  his  BSO  debut  in  the  work's  U.S. 
premiere  in  February  2001. 


Deraldo  Ferreira 

Deraldo  Ferreira  is  founder  and  artistic  director  of  the  Brazilian  Cultural 
Center  of  New  England  (BCCNE)  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  dedi- 
cated to  promoting  and  preserving  Brazilian  culture  with  special  emphasis 
on  Afro-Brazilian  culture  and  performing  arts.  The  BCCNE  is  home  to 
Group  Capoeira  Camara  Angola  and  Samba  Tremeterra,  to  which  Mr. 
Ferreira  brings  a  twenty-five-year  tenure  in  Capoeira,  an  Afro-Brazilian 
martial  art/dance,  and  a  similar  lifetime  involvement  and  commitment  to 
samba  drumming,  musical  composition,  and  choreography.  Of  equal  im- 
portance is  his  talent  and  experience  as  an  instructor.  He  has  trained  hundreds  of  children, 
teens,  and  adults  in  his  own  academy  in  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  in  his  teaching  through- 
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out  New  England  and  Canada  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  Deraldo  Ferreira  began  studying 
Capoeira  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  1984  was  awarded  certification  as  a  mestre.  Following 
his  success  in  Brazil,  he  moved  to  North  America  and  became  one  of  the  first  Capoeiristas  to 
bring  the  art  form  to  the  United  States.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February 
2001,  in  the  U.S.  premiere  of  Osvaldo  Golijov's  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos. 

Orquesta  La  Pasion 

The  ensemble  Orquesta  La  Pasion  was  formed  for  the  premiere  performances  of  La  Pasion 
Segiin  San  Marcos.  Its  members  cooperated  and  collaborated  with  Osvaldo  Golijov  for  several 
months  in  creating  and  preparing  the  production.  In  his  score  Golijov  acknowledges  the  con- 
tributions to  the  score  made  by  its  musicians:  Mikael  Ringquist,  the  percussion  leader,  led 
the  composer  through  the  forest  of  Afro-Cuban  sacred  rhythms  used  in  numbers  3  through 
6,  17,  and  29  and  advised  Golijov  on  the  instrumentation  for  all  the  Latin  American  rhyth- 
mic numbers.  He  brought  to  the  orchestra  the  talented  young  Bata  players  Ruskin  Vaughn 
and  Damian  Padro,  who  also  contributed  ideas  for  many  of  the  rhythms  in  the  piece:  their 
fundamental  role  can  be  thought  of  as  the  "continuo"  group  in  Bach's  music.  Golijov  notes 
that  without  their  help  he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  fulfill  his  vision  for  this  Passion.  Michael 
Ward-Bergeman  invented  the  accordion  "shivering"  technique  used  for  the  Voice  of  God  in 
numbers  1,  2,  and  34,  and  was  responsible  for  the  sound  design  of  the  whole  piece.  Pianist, 
arranger,  and  percussionist  Gonzalo  Grau  composed  the  "Monas"  section  in  number  8  and 
arranged  the  brass  sections  for  numbers  8,  11,  and  22.  He  also  advised  Golijov  in  two  of  the 
Flamenco  numbers,  10  and  28  (in  which  he  plays  the  Cajon)  and  acted  as  Music  Director  of 
the  Latin  numbers  during  the  rehearsals  in  Boston  before  the  world  premiere.  Aquiles  Baez 
improved  dramatically  the  guitar  writing  in  number  19,  the  "Agony,"  considered  by  Golijov 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  work;  transcribed  the  African  prayer  used  as  basis  for  number  9,  and 
arranged  the  Cuban  Tres  parts  in  numbers  8,  11,  20,  22,  and  30.  David  Pena,  who  plays  per- 
cussion tonight,  was  the  virtuoso  solo  double  bassist  at  the  world  premiere  in  Stuttgart.  BSO 
Assistant  Principal  Lawrence  Wolfe  also  participates  as  solo  double  bassist  in  the  present 
performance. 

Schola  Cantorum  de  Caracas 

The  Schola  Cantorum  de  Caracas  was  founded  in  1967  by  Professor  Alberto  Grau,  who  now 
holds  the  title  Founding  Conductor.  Maria  Guinand  and  Ana  Maria  Raga  currently  share 
conducting  duties  with  the  ensemble.  The  Schola  Cantorum's  wide  repertory  includes  com- 
positions of  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  English  Renaissance,  German  and  Italian 
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Baroque,  and  twentieth-century  music,  including  composers  from  Venezuela  and  elsewhere, 
a  broad  collection  of  Venezuelan  folk  and  Latin-American  music,  and  numerous  new  choral- 
symphonic  works.  International  tours  have  taken  them  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  throughout  Europe  and  South  America.  They  were  awarded  first  prize  in  polyphony  in 
the  22nd  International  Polyphonic  Contest  Guido  D'Arezzo  in  Italy,  and  have  participated 
in  numerous  festivals,  including  the  Paris  Summer  Festival,  International  Day  of  Choral  Sing- 
ing in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria;  the  Europa  Cantat  in  France  and  Belgium;  the  Sacred  Music 
Festival  of  Popayan  in  Columbia;  the  Second  International  Symposium  of  Choral  Direction 
in  Finland  and  Estonia;  UNESCO's  fiftieth  anniversary  in  France  in  1995;  the  Oregon  Bach 
Festival,  Eugene,  Oregon;  Des  Moines  International  Children's  Choral  Festival,  and  Ameri- 
can Choral  Directors  Association  of  Minnesota  Convention,  among  many  others.  They  have 
made  more  than  twenty  recordings  of  a  wide  range  of  new  and  traditional  choral  music.  In 
September  2000  they  premiered  Osvaldo  Golijov's  La  Pasion  Segun  San  Marcos  as  part  of  the 
"Passion  2000"  concerts  at  the  European  Musikfest  in  Stuttgart,  followed  by  a  performance 
in  Venezuela,  and  the  United  State  premiere  in  February  2001  of  Osvaldo  Golijov's  La  Pasion 
Segun  San  Marcos  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Schola  Cantorum  de  Caracas 
Ana  Maria  Raga,  General  Director 


Sopranos  I 

Rosalba  Alvarez 
Darlene  Balza 
Rima  Ibrahim 
Rossana  Rizzo 
Miriam  Rojas 
Maria  Alejandra  Santiago 
Katty  Trevison 
Blanca  Yegres 

Sopranos  II 

Magda  Albarracin 
Marilu  Espinoza 
Maria  Leticia  Gonzalez 
Iris  Morales 
Amarylis  Reyes 
Yoiris  Torrealba 
Laura  Vaamonde 

Alto  I 

Fabiola  Alvarado 
Luimar  Arismendi 
Yolanda  Gomez 


Natalia  Hidalgo 
Elizabeth  Maldonado 
Flor  Martinez 
Rossana  Noviello 
Veronica  Sosa 
Zenaida  Vasquez 

Alto  II 

Gioconda  Cabrera1 
Milagro  Gimenez 
Joseline  Hernandez 
Nohelia  Herrera 
Lisbeth  Rojas2 
Maibel  Troia 

Tenor  I 

Said  Barrios3 
Jose  Eduardo  Castillo 
Alberto  De  Sousa 
Julio  Felce4 
Daniel  Gonzalez 
Nestor  Herrera 
Jesus  Hidalgo 


Tenor  II 

Miguel  Castro 
Hilarion  Correa 
Victor  Gonzalez5 
Rafael  Lara 
Ernesto  Rodriguez 
Jose  Eduardo  Russo 

Bass  I 

Alejandro  Figueroa 
Hector  Ibarra 
Jose  Gilberto  Manrique 
Jesus  Ochoa6 
Edwing  Tenias 
Pedro  Torrealba 

Bass  II 

Samuel  Davila 
Roberto  Medina 
Pablo  Morales7 
Carlos  Rojas 
Javier  Silva 


■^Solo  in  sections  No.  8,  20,  22 
2Solo  in  No.  18 
3Solo  in  Nos.  20,  22 
4SoloinNos.  11, 12 


5Solo  in  Nos.  20, 22 
6Solo  in  Nos.  20,  22 
7Solo  in  Nos.  20,  22 
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Tanglewood 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  23,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ELITA  KANG,  violin  BURTON  FINE,  viola 

RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin  JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 

CATHERINE  FRENCH,  violin  THOMAS  MARTIN,  clarinet 

CLAUDIO  BOHORQUEZ,  cello 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


RAVEL 


Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello 

Allegro 

Tres  vif  [Very  lively] 

Lente   [Slow] 

Vif,  avec  entrain   [Lively,  with  spirit] 

Ms.  KANG  and  Mr.  BOHORQUEZ 


GOLIJOV 


The  Dreams  and  Prayers  of  Isaac  the  Blind  (1994) 

Prelude:  Calmo,  Sospeso 

I.  Agitato — Con  Fuoco — Maestoso — 
Senza  Misura,  Oscilante 

II.  Teneramente — Ruvido — Presto 

III.  Calmo,  Sospeso — Allegro  Pesante 
IV  Postlude:  Lento,  Liberamente 

Mr.  LEFKOWITZ,  Ms.  FRENCH,  Mr.  FINE, 
Mr.  MOERSCHEL,  and  Mr.  MARTIN 


In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the  concert. 
Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other  audience 
members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open  at 
5:30  p.m.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own.  Also  please 
note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five  minutes  before  con- 
cert time  (5:55  p.m.),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still  seeking  seats. 
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Notes 

The  summer  of  1920  saw  Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937)  working  on  two  projects,  the  opera 
L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  to  be  completed  only  in  1925,  and  a  "duo  for  violin  and  cello,"  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Claude  Debussy  This  was  a  spare  period  in  Ravel's  creative  life: 
the  flow  of  new  compositions  had  been  seriously  interrupted  with  the  death  of  his  mother 
in  January  1917,  and  in  May  1921  he  moved  to  the  country  estate  of  Le  Belvedere  out- 
side of  Paris.  It  was  there  that  he  finally  completed  the  duo,  in  February  1922.  Ravel  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  finish  the  piece — the  preceding  month  he  noted  that  its  composition 
had  been  dragging  on  for  a  year  and  a  half — and  it  had  its  premiere  in  Paris  on  April  6, 
1922,  to  mixed  reaction:  this  was  a  very  different  sort  of  music  from  what  Ravel's  listeners 
had  come  to  expect,  what  with  its  leanness  of  texture,  lack  of  adornment,  and  unyielding 
counterpoint.  But  Ravel  noted  that  the  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello  marked  a  turning  point 
in  his  career,  reflecting  a  move  toward  economy  of  means,  restraint  from  harmonic  charm, 
and  a  pronounced  reaction  in  favor  of  linear  motion.  In  the  first  movement,  the  two  in- 
struments, alternately  leading  and  following,  place  individual  claim  upon  our  attentions, 
and  it  is  only  with  the  final  chords  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  existence  of  vertical  har- 
monies. The  second  movement  is  assertive,  the  third,  by  contrast,  almost  hypnotic  in  its 
lyricism.  The  finale  restores  the  forceful  language  of  the  second  movement,  blending  ele- 
ments of  folk  and  dance  music  a  la  Bartok  and  Kodaly  with  a  sure  sense  of  goal  and  pro- 
portion. 

—Marc  Mandel 

Osvaldo  Golijov  (b.1960)  was  born  in  Argentina,  the  son  of  Eastern  European  Jewish 
immigrants  in  an  officially  Catholic,  Spanish-speaking  country.  He  studied  composition 
with  Gerardo  Gandini  in  Argentina  and  with  Mark  Kopytman  in  Israel.  Ultimately  he 
settled  in  the  United  States,  where  he  earned  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


Join 

Conductor  Susan  DavennyWyner 

and  the 

New  England  String  Ensemble 

"The  music  had  fire  in  its  blood." —  Boston  Globe 


2002-2003  Season  Highlights 


Sunday,  September  22,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  1  in  G  major 

Christopher  Rouse:  Concerto  per  corde  (1990)  (Boston  premiere) 

J.  S.  Bach:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Kanden,  BWV  51 

Dominique  Labelle,  soprano 
Nielsen:  Kleine  Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.l 

Sunday,  October  27,  2002,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 

Yehudi  Wyner:  "Tuscan  Tryptich:  Echoes  of  Hannibal" 

(1985,  2002)  Premiere 
Chausson:  Concerto  for  violin,  piano  and  strings 

Irina  Muresanu,  violin,  Ya-Fei  Chuang,  piano 


Sunday,  January  19,  2003,  3  pm 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings,  Op.  31 

James  Sommerville,  horn,  Tenor,  TBA 
Chen  Yi:  Romance  of  Hsian  and  Ch'iu  (Boston  Premiere) 

Biliana  Voutchkova,  Christine  Ribbeck  Vitale,  violins 
Schoenberg:  Verklarte  Nacht 

Sunday,  April  13,  2003,  3  pm 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

Purcell:  The  Fairie  Queen  Suite 
Schnittke:  Sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Gregory  Vitale,  violin 
Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  34,  arr.  for  strings 


EWENGUNO 


Wakefield  concert  series  at  8  pm  on  Sept.  20,  2002,  Oct.  25,  2002,  Jan.  17,  2003,  April  11,  2003 

"This  group  is  exploring  a  significant  repertoire  few  others  are  consistently  presenting.  By  performing 
it  as  well  as  they  do,  they  are  making  themselves  necessary. "      -  Boston  Globe 


Call  781  224-1117  Or  visit  us  at  www.nese.net 
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vania  under  George  Crumb.  Golijov  now  lives  near  Boston.  He  is  an  Associate  Professor 
at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Worcester  and  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  Conservatory. 

Golijov  was  a  Tanglewood  Composition  Fellow  in  1990  and  won  the  TMC's  Fromm 
Commission  that  year.  When  Golijov's  Fromm  Commission  piece,  YIDDISHBBUK,  was 
premiered  at  Tanglewood  in  1992,  Golijov  became  acquainted  with  the  Kronos  Quartet, 
who  performed  there  that  summer.  Their  collaboration  began  when  Golijov  wrote  K'vakarat 
for  Kronos  and  Cantor  Misha  Alexandrovich;  since  that  time  Kronos  has  performed  and 
recorded  many  of  the  composer's  works,  including  The  Dreams  and  Prayers  of  Isaac  the 
Blind,  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Cleveland  Quartet,  who  toured  it  with  clarinetist 
Giora  Feidman  but  disbanded  before  having  a  chance  to  record  it  themselves. 

The  success  of  the  recording  of  The  Dreams  and  Prayers  in  1997  gave  Golijov  a  much 
higher  profile  with  general  audiences,  but  he  was  already  respected  in  musical  circles.  In 
1996  Helmuth  Rilling  invited  Golijov  to  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival,  where  his  Oceana  was 
performed.  This  led  to  Rilling's  commission  for  La  Pasidn  Segun  San  Marcos  for  the  Inter- 
national Bachakademie's  "Passion  2000"  concerts,  which  took  place  in  September  2000; 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  United  States  performances  of  that  piece 
in  February  2001,  and  has  programmed  other  music  by  Golijov — both  chamber  and 
orchestral — since  that  time.  Golijov  has  received  commissions  from  the  Spoleto  USA 
Festival  and  New  York's  Lincoln  Center,  and  was  composer-in-residence  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic's  "Music  Alive"  series  this  past  season.  He  recently  received  a  com- 
mission for  a  new  opera  to  be  premiered  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  under  Robert 
Spano  in  summer  2003.  The  opera  itself  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
the  TMC;  the  production  is  a  co-commission  of  the  BSO,  Lincoln  Center,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic. 

Isaac  the  Blind  was  a  Kabbalist  rabbi  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  taught  that  everything 
in  the  universe  derives  from  combinations  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet's  letters.  In  the  notes 


The 
Long  Run. 

No  one  knows 
what's  down  the  road. 

But  at  Prentiss  Smith  &  Company  twenty 
years  of  diligent,  disciplined  investment 
management,  and  the  kind  of  personal 
attention  that  is  all  too  rare  these  days, 
have  taken  our  clients  a  long,  long  way. 

If  you  want  your  portfolio  to  reflect  your 
social  values,  we  have  the  experience  to 
help  you  navigate  the  road  ahead. 

Trudy  Walker  800-223-7851 
www.  socialin  vesting  .com 

PRENTISS  SMITH  &CQ, INC. 

Twenty  years  of  private  portfolio  management 
for  the  socially  conscious  investor. 

For  the  Long  Run. 

L      *"■ 
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for  the  recording,  Golijov  calls  the  piece  "a  kind  of  epic,  a  history  of  Judaism.  It  has  Abra- 
ham, exile,  and  redemption."  He  further  describes  the  piece: 

In  the  prelude,  the  music  is  like  a  celestial  accordion,  rising  and  falling  like  breath- 
ing. . .  like  air. . .  then  the  air  is  transformed  into  a  pulse  and  heart. 

The  whole  first  movement  is  a  heartbeat  that  accelerates  wildly. . .  becoming 
frantic.  It's  built  on  a  single  chord,  reading  like  a  monolith.  The  quartet  obsesses 
in  eighth-notes,  the  clarinet  starts  a  huge  line  in  long  notes,  but  zooms  in  and  is 
caught  up  in  the  gravitational  spin.  The  forces  of  God  and  man,  they  never  unite,  but 
they  do  commune;  you  can  hear  the  dybbuk  and  the  shofar,  searching  for  a  revelation 
that  is  always  out  of  reach. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  hesitating,  irregular  pulse,  a  skipping  heart- 
beat, the  rhythm  of  death.  The  violin  and  the  clarinet  hold  forth  in  monologue  at  the 
same  time,  like  those  Bashevis  Singer  stories  told  in  a  poorhouse  on  a  winter  night. 
The  same  four  notes,  the  same  theme,  playing  in  endless  combinations. 

Kronos  is  an  accordion  in  the  prelude,  a  klezmer  band  in  the  second  movement; 
now,  in  the  third  movement,  it's  a  shepherd's  magic  flute.  The  last  movement  was 

written  before  all  the  others.  It's  an  instrumental  version  of  K'vakarat In  this  final 

movement,  hope  is  present  but  out  of  reach. 

The  klezmer  style  of  The  Dreams  and  Prayers  of  Isaac  the  Blind  is  but  one  manifestation 
of  Golijov's  diverse  musical  interests,  which  include  the  Western  classical  tradition,  tangos 
of  Argentina,  and  dance  and  popular  music  of  Latin  America.  Klezmer  is  a  style  of  music 
performed  at  festive  occasions  in  Jewish  Eastern  Europe.  Typically  the  ensemble  is  mixed, 
but  violin  and  clarinet  are  two  characteristic  instruments.  The  klezmer  inflections  of  The 
Dreams  and  Prayers  are  primarily  in  the  clarinet's  voice,  with  its  mournful  "bent"  pitches 
reminiscent  of  both  Hebrew  chant  and  Eastern  European  folk  music. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 

ARTISTS 

For  a  biography  of  Claudio  Bohorquez,  see  page  39. 

Violinist  Elita  Kang  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  start  of  the  1997-98 
season  and  was  appointed  an  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  in  February  2001. 
Ms.  Kang  received  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Curtis  Institute  in  1997;  while 
at  Curtis  she  served  as  principal  second  violin  and  then  as  concertmaster  of  the  school's 
symphony  orchestra,  and  was  also  a  substitute  player  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Prior 
to  her  work  at  Curtis  she  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School's  Pre-College  Division,  where  she 
served  for  two  years  as  orchestra  concertmaster.  Her  chamber  music  experience  has  included 
performances  at  the  Curtis  Institute  and  at  the  Taos  School  of  Music.  Ms.  Kang  twice  won 
the  Juilliard  Concerto  Competition  and  in  1992  won  the  Grand  Prize  in  the  ASTA  Compe- 
tition's pre-professional  division.  Her  teachers  included  Arnold  Steinhardt,  Yumi  Nimomiya- 
Scott,  Pamela  Frank,  Felix  Galimir,  Norman  Carol,  and  Louise  Behrend. 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Ronan  Lefkowitz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1976.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  is  a  graduate  of  Brookline  High  School  and  Harvard  College.  His  most 
notable  teachers  included  Gerald  Gelbloom,  Max  Rostal,  Luise  Vosgerchian,  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  Szymon  Goldberg.  While  in  high  school,  he  was  concertmaster  of  and  a  frequent 
soloist  with  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestras.  He  was  also  concertmaster  of 
the  International  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  In  1972  he  won  the 
Gingold-Silverstein  Prize  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  now  coaches  chamber 
music,  and  where  in  1984  he  helped  establish  and  endow  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Fellowship 
for  aTMC  violin  student.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  has  been  a  featured  soloist  on  the  PBS  television 
program  "Evening  at  Pops."  In  1986,  the  year  he  joined  Collage  New  Music,  he  gave  the 
American  premiere  of  Witold  Lutoslawski's  Chain  2  for  violinist  and  chamber  orchestra  as 
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part  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood;  he  was  also  featured  in  the  first 
BSO  performances  of  that  work,  in  October  1990,  under  the  composer's  direction.  Other  en- 
gagements have  included  concerts  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  the  world  premiere  of  Peter  Lieber- 
son's  Gesar  Legend,  which  was  written  for  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestras. 
Most  recently,  Mr.  Lefkowitz  has  been  involved  with  the  Terezin  Chamber  Music  Founda- 
tion, directed  by  BSO  colleague  Mark  Ludwig,  which  seeks  to  find,  perform,  and  record 
music  written  in  the  early  1940s  by  composers  interned  at  the  Theresienstadt  concentration 
camp.  In  addition  he  has  recorded  two  compact  discs  of  chamber  music  by  Arthur  Foote  and 
Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  for  Koch  International  with  Harold  Wright,  Virginia  Eskin,  and 
the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet,  of  which  he  is  first  violinist. 

Violinist  Catherine  French  is  a  native  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  she  began  Su- 
zuki studies  on  the  violin  at  age  four.  Ms.  French  has  performed  frequently  as  a  recitalist  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  she  made  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1992  with  the  Senior 
Concert  Orchestra  of  New  York  under  the  baton  of  David  Gilbert.  Local  chamber  music 
appearances  have  included  concerts  with  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  and  Prelude  Concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall.  The  recipient  of  numerous  study  grants  from  the  Canada  Council,  Alberta 
Culture,  the  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Manitoba  Arts  Council,  and 
the  Chalmers  Fund,  she  won  the  grand  prize  at  the  National  Competitive  Festival  of  Music 


Benefit  Performance 

EMPIRE 
BRASS 

an  encore  afternoon 

Sunday,  October  20,  2002   3  pm 

Ozawa  Hall  at  Tanglewood 


Ticket  Information  413-637-0889 
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CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

84th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

September  1 ,  Kalichstein-Laredo- 

Robinson  Trio 

September  8,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

September  22,  Miami  String  Quartet 

And  Menahem  Pressler,  Piano 

September  29,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

October  6,  Guarneri  String  Quartet 

Concerts  at  3  P.M. 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 
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in  1986,  was  the  overall  winner  of  the  Canadian  Music  Competition  in  1988,  and  won  first 
prize  in  the  CBC  Young  Artists  Competition  in  1989.  In  1990  she  won  the  concerto  compe- 
tition at  Indiana  University,  where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Miriam  Fried.  Following  her  gradua- 
tion from  Indiana  University  she  earned  a  professional  studies  diploma  at  Mannes  College 
of  Music  as  a  student  of  Felix  Galimir.  In  May  1994  she  received  her  master  of  music  degree 
from  the  Juilliard  School  following  studies  with  Joel  Smirnoff.  Ms.  French  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  violin  section  in  September  1994. 

Violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  second  violinist  in  1963 
after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  at  the  National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration's 
Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleveland.  At  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the  orchestra 
he  auditioned  for  and  won  the  position  of  principal  violist;  he  held  that  position  until  the  fall 
of  1994.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fine  studied  violin  for  four  years  with  Ivan  Galamian  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  before  entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned 
a  B.A.  in  chemistry.  He  also  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  chemistry,  from  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology.  Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  in  solo  recital  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  and  has 
appeared  frequently  as  soloist  on  viola  and  viola  d'amore  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  other  musical  organizations  throughout  the  northeastern 
United  States.  He  has  performed,  toured,  and  recorded  extensively  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players.  He  is  the  solo  violist  on  the  BSO's  recording  under  Seiji  Ozawa  of 
Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  on  Sony  Classical  and  is  featured  in  chamber 
music  recordings  on  the  CRI,  Northeastern,  and  Gunmar  labels.  Mr.  Fine  also  performs  in 
concert  on  viola  and  violin  with  his  wife,  harpist  Susan  Miron. 

Born  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early  musical  training  from  Chicago 
Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and  from  Karl  Fruh,  professor  of  music  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  with  distinction,  and  a  perform- 
er's certificate,  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Ronald  Leonard; 
he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970,  following  graduation.  Besides  his  BSO 
commitments,  Mr.  Moerschel  has  performed  as  soloist,  chamber  musician,  and  contemporary 
music  cellist  with  the  Wheaton  Trio,  the  Francesco  and  Amici  string  quartets,  Boston  Musica 
Viva,  and  Collage  New  Music.  He  has  taught  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Thomas  Martin  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1984  as  second  clar- 
inet; he  is  now  the  BSO's  associate  principal  clarinet  and  E-flat  clarinetist,  and  principal  clar- 
inet of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  he  was  principal 
clarinet  of  the  Alabama  Symphony  Orchestra.  Born  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  he  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Stanley 
Hasty  and  former  BSO  clarinetist  Peter  Hadcock.  He  also  participated  in  master  classes  with 
Guy  Deplus  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Mr.  Martin  performs  frequently  as  a  recitalist,  cham- 
ber musician,  and  clinician  throughout  North  America.  In  addition  to  concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  he  has  been  heard  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica"  on  WGBH  radio,  and 
has  appeared  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  and  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1997  he  received  a  lifetime  achievement  award  from  the  Alice  Helen  Stahl  Institute 
for  his  accomplishments  in  music  and  community  service.  He  has  been  a  faculty  member  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  since  1991  and  was  recently  named  to  the  music  faculty  of 
Boston  University. 
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WALTER  PISTON 
SOCIETY  MEMBER 
MRS.  THOMAS 
PERRY  and  her  late 
husband  Tod  have 
known  the  Symphony 
and  Tanglewood  for 
most  of  their  lives. 
Tod  Perry  was  the 
executive  director  of 
the  BSO  and  created 
a  legacy  for  both  the 
Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  European 
tours  and  concerts. 


•f  ITS  ALL  ABOUT  * 

the  music 


Many  years  ago,  my  husband 
Tod  and  I  had  Symphony  Hall  seats  behind  Walter  Piston,  who  was  the 
director  of  Harvard's  music  program.  We  became  friendly  with  him, 
and  so  many  other  people.  Eventually,  we  decided  to  give  a  life  income 
gift  because  of  the  musicians.  It  just  makes  sense,  this  pooled  income 
fund.  The  Symphony  has  been  such  a  large  part  of  our  lives,  and  now 
that  Tod  is  gone,  this  beautiful  Tanglewood  is  my  great  love.  Giving  a 
special  planned  gift  keeps  this  number  one  orchestra  lively." 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


The  Walter  Piston  Society 

It's  so  easy  to  arrange  a  life  income  gift  with  the  BSO,  the  Pops,  or  Tanglewood. 
Just  call  the  Planned  Giving  Office  at  (617)  638-9269  or  (888)  266-1492,  ext.  269. 
You  can  set  up  your  gift  annuity  with  appreciated  stock  and  take  a  hefty  tax 
deduction.  You  may  receive  payments  annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarterly,  and 
they  can  be  deposited  automatically  in  your  checking  or  savings  account. 
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Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Friday,  August  23,  at  8:30 
JAMES  CONLON  conducting 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Meuetto:  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

Allegro 
Andante 
Allegretto — Presto 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz 

Adagio — Allegro  spiritoso 
Poco  adagio 
Menuetto 
Presto 


This  evening's  concert  is  presented  in  loving  tribute  to  Charles  H.  Watts  II. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 

First  performance:  Undocumented;  composed  summer  1788  for  a  concert  series  that 

seems  not  to  have  taken  place.  First  B SO  performances:  January  1884,  Georg  Henschel 

cond.  First  Tangkwood performance:  August  7, 1937,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  (the 

BSO's  first  summer  at  Tanglewood).  Most  recent  Tanglewood performance:  August  24, 

2001,  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  Donald  Runnicles  cond. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his  fortunes  that 
culminated  in  his  death,  at  age  thirty- five,  three-and-a-half  years  later.  Gone  were  the 

heady  days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in  constant  demand 
in  Vienna  (during  one  hectic  eleven-day  period,  he  gave  ten 
concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano  concertos  and 
other  works.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  financial  stability  through 
the  performance  of  his  operas,  but  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the 
repertory  (1786),  partly,  at  least,  because  other,  more  influen- 
tially  placed  composers  had  their  own  fish  to  fry  and  were  not 
interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then  came  Don  Giovanni, 
composed  for  the  citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken  Figaro 
completely  to  their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a  sensation  in 
Prague  in  the  fall  of  1787,  the  first  Vienna  performances  the  following  spring  did  not 
attract  enough  attention;  the  piece  was  simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  court. 

Mozart's  attempt  to  improve  his  family's  situation  during  the  difficult  summer  of 
1788  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was  composing  at  the  time,  along 
with  the  three  symphonies  that  were  to  be  his  last  in  the  genre  (nos.  39,  40,  and  41). 
The  smaller  works  are  all  either  educational  or  easy  compositions  that  might  be  expect- 
ed to  have  a  good  sale  when  published.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Mozart  would  have 
composed  three  symphonies  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he 
didn't  have  some  hope  of  using  them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  Probably 
he  wrote  all  three  of  the  symphonies  with  the  aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own  con- 
certs— concerts  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  actually  took  place.  We  can  only  be  grate- 
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fill  that  the  symphonies  were  composed  in  any  case. 

Mozart  reinforced  the  striking  differences  in  mood  among  the  three  symphonies — 
from  mellow  lyricism  to  darkly  tragic  grace  to  festive  formality — with  simple  but  signif- 
icant differences  in  the  instrumentation  of  the  three  pieces.  In  Symphony  No.  39  he 
employed  clarinets  instead  of  oboes,  whereas  in  No.  40  he  preferred  the  sharper  "bite"  of 
the  oboes  but  completely  omitted  trumpets  and  timpani,  since  their  heroic  gestures  could 
play  no  role  in  so  dark  a  work.  Then  in  No.  41  he  returned  to  the  normal  complement  of 
brass,  as  in  No.  39,  but  wrote  for  oboes  instead  of  clarinets. 

Following  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  gave  no  more  "academies"  (as  concerts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  composer  were  called).  In  fact,  he  almost  totally  gave  up  taking  part  in 
the  concert  life  of  Vienna;  only  once  more  did  he  have  occasion  to  write  another  con- 
cert piece  for  himself,  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.595,  which  he  played  in  1791.  His 
last  symphonies,  along  with  those  of  Haydn,  marked  a  miraculous  decade  of  Classical- 
era  accomplishment  between  1785  and  1795.  Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  this 
period  were  Haydn's  six  Paris  symphonies  (1785-86),  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony  (1786), 
the  two  symphonies  Haydn  wrote  for  Johann  Tost  (1788),  Mozart's  last  three  sympho- 
nies (1788),  Haydn's  symphonies  for  Count  d'Ogny  (1788-89);  and  the  twelve  that  Haydn 
wrote  for  London  (1791-95).  After  1795,  Haydn,  too,  left  off  composing  symphonies, 
and  the  monument  that  was  the  Viennese  Classical  symphony  was  fully  established. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

First  documented  performance:  June  13,  1784,  with  Mozart's  student  Barbara  Ployer  as 
soloist,  at  her  father's  house;  likely  played  by  Mozart  the  previous  April  29,  at  his  Karnt- 
nerthor  Theater  concert,  in  the  presence  of  Emperor  Joseph  II.  First  B SO  performances: 
March  1921,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.,  Erno  Dohnanyi,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood perform- 
ance: July  15,  1955,  Leonard  Bernstein  cond.  and  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood per- 
formance: July  5, 1997,  Zdenek  Macal  cond.,  Garrick  Ohlsson,  soloist. 

This  concerto  is  the  fourth  in  that  incredible  series  of  piano  concertos — numbering  a 
dozen — that  Mozart  composed  between  the  beginning  of  1784  and  the  end  of  1786, 
half  of  them  in  the  year  1784  alone!  While  his  earlier  concertos  were  often  half-designed 

as  chamber  music  (in  that  they  could  be  performed  quite  sat- 
isfactorily by  a  piano  with  a  string  quartet),  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  clearly  intended  for  the  concert  hall  and  so  require 
the  fuller  and  more  varied  orchestra  to  make  its  points.  Moz- 
art composed  four  piano  concertos,  one  right  after  the  other, 
in  the  late  winter  of  1782  (we  know  the  dates  with  consider- 
able accuracy  since  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  composer 
began  keeping  a  list  of  all  of  his  new  compositions,  dating 
them  as  he  finished  them,  and  writing  out  the  first  few  mea- 
sures of  music  to  identify  each  work  precisely).  February  9  saw 
the  completion  of  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449.  It  was  quickly 
followed  by  concertos  in  B-flat  (K.450)  and  in  D  (K.451)  before  he  turned  to  the  pre- 
sent work,  completed  on  April  12.  After  this  remarkable  outburst,  Mozart  paused 
briefly  before  composing  two  more  piano  concertos  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The 
first  and  last  concertos  of  this  series  were  composed  for  Barbara  (Babette)  Ployer, 
daughter  of  a  Privy  Councillor  from  Salzburg  living  in  Vienna. 

Mozart  was  proud  of  his  new  works,  of  their  difficulty  and  their  brilliance.  He  noted 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  May  that  the  concertos  in  B-flat  and  D  were  "bound  to  make 
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the  performer  sweat,"  and  he  was  curious  to  learn  which  of  the  last  three  his  father  and 
sister  preferred  (he  exempted  the  E-flat  concerto  since  it  was  still  in  the  smaller  "cham- 
ber-like" mode  of  his  1782  works  in  the  same  medium).  In  general,  audiences  have  made 
the  G  major  concerto  among  the  most  popular  of  the  1784  works,  though  each  of  them 
has  its  own  delightful  originality.  Not  least  of  the  special  features  of  K.453  is  the  way 
Mozart  used  the  hackneyed  conventional  march  rhythm 


I 


KfjEjg 


without  ever  sounding  heavily  martial  or  trite;  in  fact,  he  used  this  rhythm  in  the  first 
measure  of  four  consecutive  piano  concertos — to  different  expressive  effect  each  time.  In 
K.453,  the  march  rhythm  is  tempered  by  the  rustling  responses  from  the  flutes  and  oboes 
and  by  the  harmonic  enrichment  beyond  that  expected  in  fanfares.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the 
first  of  a  rich  collection  of  themes — martial,  poignant,  mysterious,  operatic,  and  witty — 
that  Mozart  lavishes  on  the  orchestra  before  the  soloist  even  makes  his  appearance.  One 
moment  everything  seems  quite  normal,  and  then  we  are  suddenly  thrown  into  unex- 
pectedly distant  harmonic  regions — which  prefigure  some  unusual  harmonic  extensions 
to  come  in  the  development.  The  soloist  begins  with  the  march-like  theme  but  soon 
modulates  and  introduces  an  entirely  new  idea  that  shows  him  in  a  graceful  light.  The 
development,  with  little  in  the  way  of  thematic  treatment,  is  harmonically  daring.  The 
exposition  is  so  rich  in  themes  that  many  of  them  return  for  the  first  time  only  in  the 
recapitulation. 

The  Andante  provides  a  full  opening  tutti  introducing  most  of  the  material  before 
the  piano  enters.  The  soloist's  florid  melodic  line  reminds  us  that  no  instrumental  form 
is  closer  to  opera  than  the  concerto,  with  the  soloist  as  protagonist.  Here  the  soloist 
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enters  with  a  repetition  of  the  opening  phrase,  then — after  a  pause — begins  a  startling 
new  theme  in  the  unexpected  key  of  G  minor.  The  development  is  not  long,  but 
nonetheless  it  ranges  expressively  to  far  harmonic  horizons  before  returning  home  in  a 
few  strikingly  original  measures. 

The  last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  little  folklike  tune  that  prefigures 
Papageno  in  The  Magic  Flute.  It  is  both  brilliant  and  amusing,  and  it  is  capped  off  by 
a  finale,  Presto,  that  could  come  out  of  an  opera,  with  the  pianist  once  again  doing  duty 
for  the  diva.  A  few  weeks  after  finishing  the  concerto,  Mozart  encountered  a  birdseller 
who  had  a  starling  that  sang  something  quite  like  the  theme  of  this  finale: 
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He  paid  34  kreuzer  for  the  bird,  took  it  home,  and  copied  its  song  in  the  notebook 
of  his  accounts,  where  he  added  the  comment,  "Das  war  schon!"  ("That  was  beauti- 
ful"). With  reference  to  the  concerto  of  which  the  starling  inadvertently  echoed  the 
theme,  we  can  entirely  agree. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  Linz 

First  performance:  November  4,  1783,  Linz,  Count  Thun's  orchestra  (see  below).  First 
B SO  performances:  November  1882,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Tanglewood perform- 
ance: July  19,  1949,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  Au- 
gust 12,  2000,  Andre  Previn  cond. 

Linz  is  Austria's  third  largest  city,  industrial,  not  especially  attractive,  but  renowned 
for  a  heady  chocolate,  almond,  and  jam  cake,  and  for  this  symphony  of  Mozart's.  Wolf- 
gang and  Constanze  Mozart  visited  there  for  three  weeks  in  the  fall  of  1783  as  guests  of 
Count  Johann  Joseph  Thun,  an  old  friend  of  the  Mozart  family.  They  had  gone  from 

Vienna  to  Salzburg  to  present  Constanze  to  Wolfgang's  father 
and  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  him  to  their  marriage.  Leopold 
Mozart,  however,  was  adamantly  difficult,  and  the  young  cou- 
ple, unhappy  about  the  storm  clouds  chez  Papa,  were  relieved 
to  get  away.  When  they  got  to  Linz  after  stops  at  Vocklabruck, 
Lambach  (where  Mozart  arrived  just  in  time  to  accompany 
the  Agnus  Dei  at  Mass),  and  Ebelsberg  they  were  met  at  the 
city  gates  by  a  servant  of  the  Thun  household,  to  make  sure 
they  not  stop  at  an  inn,  but  go  instead  to  the  family's  house  in 
Minorite  Square.  A  concert  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the 
theater  on  Tuesday,  November  4,  and  since  Mozart,  as  he  re- 
ported next  day  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  had  no  symphony  with  him,  he  had  to  "work  on 
a  new  one  at  head-over-heels  speed." 

It  is  a  grandly  inventive  work  that  Mozart  made  in  such  a  hurry.  For  the  first  time, 
he  begins  a  symphony  with  a  slow  introduction,  declamatory  at  first,  then  yielding  and 
full  of  pathos,  and  cannily  creating  suspense.  The  Allegro  to  which  it  leads  is  energetic, 
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Ted  and  Ann  Giddings,  strong  community  members  from  the  start,  are  enjoying  the 
chance  to  really  make  a  difference  as  Kimball  Farms  Lifecare  residents:  Ann  as  a  tireless 
volunteer  and  Ted  through  his  column  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  In  fact,  Ted  was  recendy 
awarded  the  Francis  W.  Sargent  Conservation  Award  for  his  local  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts.  As  far  as  the  Giddings  are  concerned,  life  at  Kimball  Farms  is 
full  of  new  opportunities,  people  and  activities...  and  the  only  thing  worth  slowing 
down  for  is  lunch  or  a  day  fishing. 

Call  Dolly  Curletti,  Marketing  Director, 
for  a  brochure  or  to  arrange  for  a  tour, 
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festive,  with  a  touch  of  the  march  about  it.  And  how  delightful  the  first  theme  is,  with 
those  slow  notes  that  so  carefully  fail  to  prepare  us  for  the  sudden  rush  of  the  third  and 
fourth  bars.  Only  the  recapitulation — more  of  a  repeat  than  the  continuation  of  devel- 
opment we  are  apt  to  expect  from  Mozart  at  this  point  in  his  life — reminds  us  of  the 
daunting  deadline  against  which  he  wrote. 

The  "adagio"  is  modified  by  "Poco,"  but  to  have  a  slow  movement  be  any  kind  of 
Adagio  at  all  is  rare  enough  in  Mozart.  Touched  by  the  six-eight  lilt  of  the  siciliano,  it  is 
in  F  major,  but  yearns  always  for  minor-mode  harmonies.  It  seems  to  look  ahead  to  the 
wonderful  slow  movement — plain  "Adagio"  and  quite  openly  in  a  minor  key — of  the 
A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  written  two-and-a-half  years  later. 

The  minuet  is  courtly,  and  the  Trio,  with  its  delicious  scoring  for  oboe  an  octave 
above  the  violins  and  for  bassoon  an  octave  below  (or  sometimes  in  canon  and  some- 
times a  sixth  below),  is  demurely  rustic.  The  finale  brings  back  the  first  Allegro's  exuber- 
ance, but  in  heightened  form. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

James  Conlon 

James  Conlon  is  in  his  sixth  season  as  principal  conductor  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  in  July  2002  concluded  his  thirteen-year  tenure  as  general 
music  director  of  the  City  of  Cologne.  He  has  been  music  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  May  Festival  since  1979  and  served  as  music  director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  from  1983  to  1991.  Since  his  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic debut  in  1974  at  the  invitation  of  Pierre  Boulez,  Mr.  Conlon 
has  appeared  with  nearly  every  major  North  American  and  European 
orchestra,  and  with  many  of  the  world's  major  opera  companies,  including 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La  Scala,  Covent  Garden,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  Maggio 
Musicale  Fiorentino.  He  served  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera  for  seven  years. 
During  the  2001-02  season,  Mr.  Conlon  conducted  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic,  and  led  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  Chorus  and  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Britten's  War  Requiem  in  Cincinnati  and  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  At  the 
Paris  Opera  he  conducted  Wozzeck,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Der  Zwerg,  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges, 
and  Macbeth,  as  well  as  Paris  Opera  premieres  of  Mussorgsky's  Khovanshchina  and  Dvorak's 
Rusalka.  He  also  led  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  on  a  tour  of  Japan  and  conducted  the  Baye- 
rischer  Rundfunk.  In  addition  to  Tanglewood,  this  summer's  activities  include  conducting  the 
Chicago  Symphony  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  a  return  to  the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  Among 
the  highlights  of  Mr.  Conlon's  Paris  Opera  tenure  are  numerous  Verdi  and  Wagner  produc- 
tions, new  productions  of  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffmann, 
the  French  premiere  of  Zemlinsky's  Der  Zwerg,  and  the  Paris  Opera's  first  production  in 
nearly  twenty  years  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  During  his  thirteen-year  tenure  in  Cologne,  he 
has  taken  the  Cologne  Philharmonic  to  Austria,  Greece,  Japan,  Spain,  South  America,  and 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Conlon  has  recorded  extensively  for  EMI,  Erato,  Capriccio,  and  Sony  Clas- 
sical. He  is  in  the  midst  of  recording  all  of  Alexander  Zemlinsky's  operas  and  orchestral  works 
with  the  Cologne  Philharmonic  for  EMI.  In  1999,  Mr.  Conlon  received  the  Zemlinsky  Prize, 
awarded  only  once  before,  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  the  composer's  music  to  international 
attention.  This  past  February,  Capriccio  released  his  most  recent  recording,  the  orchestral 
suite  from  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk  and  Shostakovich's  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 
with  soloist  Vladimir  Spivakov  and  the  Cologne  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Conlon's  frequent  televi- 
sion appearances  have  included  several  programs  pertinent  to  his  association  with  the  Van 
Cliburn  Competition.  A  native  of  New  York,  James  Conlon  is  a  graduate  and  former  facul- 
ty member  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  made  his  professional  debut  in  1971  con- 
ducting Boris  Godunov  at  the  Spoleto  Festival,  and  his  New  York  debut  the  following  year 
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while  still  a  student,  leading  a  production  of  L«  boheme  at  the  Juilliard  School  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Maria  Callas.  Mr.  Conlon  was  named  an  Officier  de  L'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des 
Lettres  by  the  French  Government  in  1996,  and  this  past  year  was  awarded  France's  highest 
distinction,  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1981 
and  has  appeared  annually  with  the  orchestra  since  1993,  including  appearances  both  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 

Peter  Serkin 

Through  his  widely  acclaimed  performances  with  orchestra,  recital  appear- 
ances, chamber  music  collaborations,  and  recordings,  American  pianist 
Peter  Serkin  has  conveyed  the  essence  of  four  centuries  of  musical  reper- 
toire. Mr.  Serkin's  musical  heritage  extends  back  several  generations:  his 
grandfather  was  violinist  and  composer  Adolf  Busch,  and  his  father  the 
pianist  Rudolf  Serkin.  In  1958,  at  eleven,  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and 
Rudolf  Serkin.  He  continued  his  studies  with  Ernst  Oster,  Marcel  Moyse, 
and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  In  1959,  he  made  his  Marlboro  Festival  and  New  York  City  de- 
buts with  conductor  Alexander  Schneider.  He  was  then  engaged  for  concerto  performances 
with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  George  Szell.  Mr.  Serkin  has  played  chamber  music  with  Alex- 
ander Schneider,  Pamela  Frank,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  Budapest  String  Quartet,  the  Guarneri  String 
Quartet,  the  Orion  String  Quartet,  and  TASHI,  of  which  he  was  a  founding  member.  He 
was  the  first  pianist  to  receive  the  Premio  Internazionale  Musicale  Chigiana  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  artistic  achievement.  During  the  2001-02  season,  Mr.  Serkin  performed  a 
series  of  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's  music,  including 
two  programs  of  the  complete  chamber  works  with  piano  and  a  recital  program  of  the  com- 
plete works  for  piano  solo,  each  program  being  complemented  with  music  of  Haydn.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  orchestral  and  recital  engagements,  he  also  performed  Schoenberg's  Piano 
Concerto  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  at  the  Berliner  Festspiele  and 
with  James  Levine  and  the  Munich  Philharmonic  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Serkin 
has  performed  many  world  premieres,  including  seven  works  written  for  him  by  Toru  Take- 
mitsu.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  he  premiered  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto,  a  BSO 
centennial  commission,  in  1983  and  Lieberson's  Red  Garuda  for  piano  and  orchestra,  also  a 
BSO  commission,  in  October  1999.  Ranging  from  Bach  to  Berio,  his  recordings  reflect  his 
distinctive  musical  vision.  "The  Ocean  that  has  no  West  and  no  East,"  on  Koch,  includes 
works  by  Webern,  Wolpe,  Messiaen,  Takemitsu,  Knussen,  Lieberson,  and  Wuorinen.  Other 
releases  include  Beethoven  piano  sonatas,  Brahms  violin  sonatas  with  Pamela  Frank,  Dvorak's 
Opus  81  piano  quintet  with  the  Orion  String  Quartet,  quintets  by  Henze  and  Brahms  with 
the  Guarneri  String  Quartet,  Bach  double  and  triple  keyboard  concertos  with  Andras  Schiff 
and  Bruno  Canino,  and  music  of  Takemitsu  with  Oliver  Knussen  and  the  London  Sinfoni- 
etta.  In  fall  2000  he  recorded  Peter  Lieberson's  Red  Garuda  with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Mr. 
Serkin's  Grammy- nominated  albums  include  the  six  Mozart  piano  concertos  from  1784  with 
Alexander  Schneider  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Olivier  Messiaen's  Vingt  Re- 
gards sur  VEnf ant-Jesus  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  on  BMG,  and  works  of  Stravinsky, 
Wolpe,  and  Lieberson  on  New  World.  Mr.  Serkin  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  performed  frequent- 
ly with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut  in  July  1970,  including  appear- 
ances at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Season,  2001-2002 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  8:30 

SIR  NEVILLE  MARR1NER  conducting 


ROSSINI 
SCHUMANN 


Overture  to  The  Italian  Woman  in  Algiers 

Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  129 

Nicht  zu  schnell  [Not  too  fast] 

Langsam  [Slow] 

Sehr  lebhaft   [Very  lively] 

CLAUDIO  BOHORQUEZ 


INTERMISSION 


ELGAR 


Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Opus  36,  Enigma 

Theme  (Andante)  8.  W.N.  (Allegretto) 

1.  C.A.E.  (L'istesso  tempo)  9.  Nimrod  (Adagio) 

2.  H.D.S.-P.  (Allegro)  10.  Intermezzo  (Dorabella) 

3.  R.B.T  (Allegretto)  (Allegretto) 

4.  W.M.B.  (Allegro  di  molto)  11.  G.R.S.  (Allegro  di  molto) 

5.  R.RA.  (Moderate)  12.  B.G.N.  (Andante) 

6.  Ysobel  (Andantino)  13.  ***Romanza  (Moderato) 

7.  Troyte  (Presto)  14.  Finale.  E.D.U.  (Allegro) 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 
Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  he  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Gioachino  Rossini  ( 1 792- 1 868) 
Overture  to  The  Italian  Woman  in  Algiers 

First  performance  of  the  opera:  May  22,  1813,  Teatro  San  Benedetto,  Venice.  First  BSO 
performance:  December  7,  1920,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.  First  Tanglewood performance: 
July  22, 1956,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  4, 1995, 
Hugh  Wolff  cond. 

A  budding  opera  composer  needed  to  make  his  mark  in  Venice,  especially  at  the 
principal  theater,  La  Fenice.  For  Venice  Rossini  composed  first  an  opera  seria,  entitled 
Tancredi,  with  a  plot  drawn  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Racine's  tragedy  Tan- 

crede.  Premiering  on  February  6,  1813,  three  weeks  before  the 
composer's  twenty- first  birthday,  Tancredi  was  an  estimable 
success  that  became,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  an 
international  sensation.  To  suit  the  tastes  of  the  period,  Ros- 
sini had  given  the  tragedy  a  happy  ending,  but  for  the  second 
staging,  which  took  place  in  Ferrara  at  the  end  of  March,  he 
daringly  rewrote  the  ending  to  retain  the  tragic  conclusion 
involving  the  death  of  the  title  character.  (Since  this  was  not 
a  success,  subsequent  productions  returned  to  the  original  ver- 
sion, though  in  our  own  time  Marilyn  Home  performed  and 
recorded  the  opera  with  Rossini's  more  daring  tragic  ending.) 
No  sooner  had  he  finished  overseeing  the  production  in  Ferrara  than  Rossini  had  to 
return  to  Venice,  since  he  had  committed  himself  to  producing  another  work — a  comic 
opera — for  the  spring,  producing  one  of  his  most  brilliant  comic-opera  successes.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Venetian  newspaper  reporting  on  the  premiere  late  in  May  1813,  Rossini  com- 
posed the  entire  two-act  opera  in  twenty-seven  days  (though  Rossini  scoffed  that  it  took 
him  only  eighteen!). 

A  comic-opera  title  like  The  Italian  Woman  in  Algiers  signals  to  its  audience  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  slightly  risque  fun  on  the  subject  of  harems.  As  Stendahl  pointed 
out  in  his  biography  of  Rossini,  no  subject  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  pleasure- 
loving  Venetians,  generally  regarded  as  the  most  frivolous  audience  in  the  world  at  that 
time.  But  it  was  not  only  the  plot  that  succeeded:  public  and  press  were  equally  enthusi- 
astic about  the  bubbling  music,  which  was  quickly  established  as  a  popular  favorite.  The 
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plot  bears  no  relationship  to  real  life  in  Italy,  Algiers,  or  any  other  locale.  An  Italian  lady, 
Isabella,  attempts  to  rescue  her  lover  Lindoro  from  the  Bey  of  Algeria,  by  whom  Lin- 
doro  has  been  imprisoned.  She  is  accompanied  by  an  ineffective  admirer,  Taddio,  with 
whom  she  is  shipwrecked  on  the  shores  of  Algeria.  The  opera  is  a  farce,  to  be  sure,  though 
enriched  with  lyric  and  grandiose  moments  as  well. 

Unlike  many  of  Rossini's  overtures,  the  one  written  for  L'italiana  in  Algeri  seems  to 
be  original  to  that  score  and  never  to  have  been  used  for  another.  (Some  of  Rossini's 
overtures  were  actually  shifted  back  and  forth  between  serious  and  comic  operas,  with 
no  one  any  the  wiser,  since  the  Italian  overture  in  his  day  rarely  had  any  links  with  the 
opera  to  follow,  being  designed  simply  to  provide  a  sense  of  expectation  for  the  rise 
of  the  curtain.)  The  Andante  that  opens  the  overture  is  extremely  quite — two  phrases 
played  by  pizzicato  strings.  But  the  end  of  the  second  phrase  is  punctuated  by  a  fortis- 
simo chord  guaranteed  to  get  the  attention  of  anyone  not  already  listening.  Over  the 
same  pizzicato  string  phrase  the  oboe  sings  an  elegant  tune.  The  introduction  of  a  con- 
sistent sixteenth- note  pattern  begins  a  passage  of  harmonic  tension  that  poises  itself  on 
the  dominant  for  the  fast  main  section  of  the  overture,  which  races  along  merrily,  and 
concludes  energetically  with  the  characteristic  "Rossini  crescendo." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 
Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  129 

First  performance:  June  9,  1860,  Leipzig  Conservatory,  Ludwig  Ebert,  soloist  (a  post- 
humous performance  marking  the  composer's  fiftieth  birthday).  First  B  SO  performances: 
February  1888,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Fritz  Giese,  soloist.  First  Tang/ewood perform- 
ance: August  8, 1946,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  soloist.  Most  recent 
Tang/ewood  performance:  August  9,  1985,  Kurt  Masur  cond.,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  soloist. 

On  September  1,  1850,  the  Schumanns — Robert,  Clara,  and  six  children — moved  to 
Diisseldorf  after  six  stultifying  years  in  Dresden,  a  city  of  which  Clara  said,  "everything 
seems  so  antiquated  here.  Not  a  single  intelligent  person  can  be  seen  on  the  street;  they 

all  look  like  Philistines!  Musicians  one  doesn't  see  at  all."  An 
offer  had  come  along  for  Robert  to  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller 
as  conductor  of  the  Diisseldorf  Music  Society.  Diisseldorf  had 
a  reputation  as  a  conductor-eating  town  (Why  was  Hiller  so 
eager  to  move  on  to  Cologne?),  but  Schumann  badly  wanted 
an  orchestra  of  his  own;  he  was  not  only  bored  in  Dresden, 
but  angry  because  the  opera  there  had  declined  to  stage  his 
Genoveva;  and  he  was  willing  to  give  Diisseldorf  a  try. 

By  the  time  Schumann  arrived  in  his  new  Rhineland  home, 
he  was  in  high  spirits,  and  he  and  Clara  were  welcomed  by  a 
serenade  and  a  combined  concert,  supper,  and  ball,  tendered 
by  the  local  musicians.  Clara  worried  about  social  standards  in  Diisseldorf,  especially 
"the  breezy,  unconstrained  conduct  of  the  women,  who  at  times  surely  transgress  the  bar- 
riers of  femininity  and  decency. . . .  Marital  life  is  more  in  the  easygoing  French  style." 
Both  Robert  and  Clara  were  distressed  by  the  noisiness  of  their  first  apartment,  but  a 
Rhine  excursion  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  a  move  to  quieter  quarters  helped.  (All 
Clara  could  do  about  the  Diisseldorf  ladies  was  to  avoid  them.) 

But  contentment  in  Diisseldorf  was  destined  to  be  brief.  Unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  position,  Schumann  was  asked  to  resign  in  October  1852.  The  matter  was 
smoothed  over  for  the  moment,  but  not  quite  a  year  later  he  had,  in  fact,  led  his  last  con- 
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cert.  Four  months  after  that,  having  thrown  himself  into  the  Rhine  in  a  suicide  attempt, 
he  was  committed  into  Dr.  Richarz's  hospital  at  Endenich,  where  he  died  two-and-a- 
half  years  later.  But  all  that  is  another  story.  The  Diisseldorf  episode  began  with  Schu- 
mann in  a  state  of  enormous  creative  energy.  He  composed  his  Cello  Concerto  in  just 
fifteen  October  days,  and  in  what  remained  of  1850  and  in  1851  he  wrote  the  Rhenish 
Symphony,  revised  his  D  minor  symphony  into  what  he  considered  its  definitive  form 
(Symphony  No.  4),  and  wrote  two  violin  sonatas,  the  Marchenbilder  for  viola  and  piano, 
two  substantial  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  overtures  on  literary  themes. 

Clara  Schumann  was  delighted  by  the  new  concerto.  "It  pleases  me  very  much  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violoncello  style,"  she  noted  in  her  diary  on  November 
16, 1850.  The  following  October  she  wrote:  "I  have  played  Robert's  Violoncello  Con- 
certo through  again,  thus  giving  myself  a  truly  musical  and  happy  hour.  The  romantic 
quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness  and  humor,  also  the  highly  interesting  interweaving  of 
violoncello  and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholly  ravishing,  and  what  euphony  and  deep  feel- 
ing one  finds  in  all  the  melodic  passages!"  Robert  seems  to  have  had  reservations,  but 
we  know  only  that  he  cancelled  plans  for  a  performance  in  the  spring  of  1852  and  that 
he  did  not  send  it  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  the  Leipzig  publishers,  until  1854. 

In  this  concerto  we  glimpse  the  experimental  side  of  Schumann's  temperament.  He 
is  interested  here  in  compression  and  in  finding  new  ways  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  multi- 
movement  composition.  Both  the  initial  chords  for  woodwinds  with  pizzicato  strings 
and  the  wonderful  cello  melody  to  which  they  open  the  door  have  more  than  local  func- 
tions. The  idea  of  the  chords  pervades  the  slow  movement,  and  the  cello  theme  turns 
into  a  recitative — shared  fascinatingly  and  poignantly  by  soloist  and  orchestra — that 
forms  the  bridge  from  the  second  movement  to  the  finale.  Each  movement  is  linked  to 
the  next,  and  the  middle  one,  though  it  sets  out  in  gloriously  expansive  song,  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  bridge  or  an  intermezzo.  The  device  of  using  a  solo  cello  in 
the  orchestra  is  one  that  Robert  borrowed  from  Clara's  piano  concerto  of  1836,  in 
whose  orchestration  he  may,  however,  have  had  a  hand.  The  shift  into  6/8  time  for  the 
last  pages  of  the  finale  is  a  device  that  Brahms  obviously  found  worth  imitating,  and- 
often.  Just  before  that  happens  in  this  concerto,  Schumann  introduces  a  brief  accompa- 
nied cadenza,  an  inspiration  to  Elgar  and  probably  also  to  Schoenberg  and  Walton  in 
their  violin  concertos. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Edward  Elgar 

Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Opus  36,  Enigma 

First  performance:  June  19,  1899,  London,  Hans  Richter  cond.  First  B  SO  performances: 
December  1903,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Tang/ewood performance:  July  24,  1954, 
Jean  Morel  cond.  Most  recent  Tang/ewood performance:  July  15,  2000,  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra,  James  DePreist  cond.  (Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert).  Most 
recent  B SO  performance  at  Tanglewood:  August  18,  1995,  Jeffrey  Tate  cond. 

Edward  Elgar  was  in  almost  every  respect  an  outsider:  largely  self-taught  in  a  day 
when  strict  academic  training  was  considered  essential;  Roman  Catholic  in  a  country 
officially  Protestant;  a  musician  of  deep  feeling  and  commitment  in  a  culture  that  viewed 
music  as  an  insignificant  entertainment;  and  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  in  a  class-ridden 
society  that  could  never  get  over  looking  down  its  nose  at  people  "in  trade."  And  yet, 
ironically,  it  is  just  those  facts,  the  very  things  that  made  him  feel  ever  the  outsider,  that 
also  allowed  him  to  develop  his  musical  talents  as  a  composer  of  marked  originality. 

Elgar  spent  his  youth  in  Worcester,  a  sleepy  cathedral  town  in  western  England,  liv- 
ing over  the  family  music  shop  and  spending  much  time  absorbing  the  musical  scores  in 
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stock.  Except  for  violin  lessons  he  had  no  formal  training,  but  showed  promise  of  an  orig- 
inal talent.  At  sixteen  he  left  business  forever  and  supported  himself  as  a  freelance  musi- 
cian in  Worcester,  filling  various  positions  as  violinist,  conductor,  and  even  bassoonist  in 

a  wind  quintet,  as  well  as  teacher  of  violin.  Five  years  spent  as 
conductor  of  an  "orchestra"  made  up  of  staff  members  of  the 
county  mental  asylum  in  nearby  Powick  was  invaluable.  He 
composed  original  music  and  rescored  the  classics  for  whatev- 
er instruments  were  available  each  week,  gaining  in  this  way  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  instruments.  In  1889  he 
married  Caroline  Alice  Roberts,  a  woman  convinced  of  his 
genius.  She  was  eight  years  his  senior  and  far  his  social  superi- 
or (at  a  time  when  such  things  were  considered  very  impor- 
tant), but  she  had  the  backbone  to  withstand  the  relatives  who 
objected  to  the  match.  She  encouraged  Elgar  to  compose  the 
great  works  that  she  knew  he  had  in  him.  During  the  thirty  years  of  their  marriage, 
Elgar  became  England's  first  composer  of  international  stature  in  two  centuries — and 
after  her  death,  which  occurred  fourteen  years  before  his  own,  he  was  never  able  to  com- 
plete another  large  work. 

Until  he  was  forty  Elgar  remained  a  purely  local  celebrity.  Shortly  after  the  premiere 
of  his  cantata  Caractacus  at  the  Leeds  Festival  in  October  1898,  Elgar  sat  musing  at  the 
piano,  idly  playing  a  pensive  melody  that  had  occurred  to  him.  When  his  wife  asked 
what  it  was,  he  said,  "Nothing,  but  something  might  be  made  of  it."  He  named  several 
of  their  friends.  "Powell  would  have  done  this,  or  Nevinson  would  have  looked  at  it  like 
this."  Alice  commented,  "Surely  you  are  doing  something  that  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore?" Thus  encouraged,  Elgar  sketched  out  an  entire  set  of  variations  on  his  original 
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theme.  On  October  24  he  wrote  to  his  friend  August  Jaeger  at  Novello's  music  publish- 
ers to  announce  that  he  had  sketched  a  set  of  orchestral  variations.  "I've  labelled  'em 
with  the  nicknames  of  my  particular  friends — you  are  Nimrod.  That  is  to  say  I've  writ- 
ten the  variations  each  one  to  represent  the  mood  of  the  party'  writing  the  variation] 
him  (or  her)self  and  have  written  what  I  think  they  wd.  have  written — if  they  were  asses 
enough  to  compose."  After  completing  the  orchestration,  Elgar  sent  the  score  off  to 
Hans  Richter,  and  waited  a  nervous  month  before  learning  that  he  would  program  the 
work.  At  the  premiere,  on  June  19,  1899,  a  few  critics  were  miffed  at  not  being  let  in  on 
the  identity  of  the  friends  whose  initials  appeared  at  the  head  of  each  movement.  But 
the  work  itself  achieved  a  sensational  success. 

The  friends  have  long  since  been  identified,  so  that  mystery  is  solved.  But  another 
mystery  about  the  Enigma  Variations  will  probably  be  argued  over  forever.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  title  and  a  statement  Elgar  made  in  the  program  note  at  the  work's  premiere. 
The  manuscript  of  the  score  simply  bears  the  title  "Variations  for  orchestra  composed 
by  Edward  Elgar,  Op.  36."  Over  the  theme,  though,  someone  has  written  in  pencil  the 
word  "Enigma."  The  handwriting  appears  not  to  be  Elgar 's.  Still,  he  did  not  object  to 
the  word,  and  in  fact  his  program  note  implied  the  presence  of  a  mystery,  a  "dark  say- 
ing" that  "must  be  left  unguessed."  He  added,  "through  and  over  the  whole  set  another 
larger  theme  goes'  but  is  not  played."  The  mysteries  of  the  "dark  saying"  and  the  "larger 
theme"  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  people  since  1899.  Every  few  years  a  new 
"solution"  is  proposed,  and  the  arguments  start  all  over  again.  One  relatively  recent,  con- 
vincing argument  cites  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony  as  the  basis 
for  Elgar  s  theme.  But  in  the  end,  it  is  music  itself  that  determines  how  frequently  we 
wish  to  hear  the  Enigma  Variations. 

Elgar  himself  revealed  the  identity  of  the  "Variations"  in  a  set  of  notes  written  in 
1913,  later  published  with  photographs  of  each  of  the  individuals.  Elgar  s  remarks  will 
be  quoted  in  the  discussion  below. 

The  theme  is  remarkable  in  itself.  It  goes  by  stops  and  starts,  broken  up  into  little 
fragments  which,  at  the  outset,  hardly  seem  "thematic."  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
first  four  notes  provide  a  perfect  setting,  in  rhythm  and  pitch,  of  the  name  "Edward 
Elgar,"  who  thus  writes  his  signature,  so  to  speak,  on  the  whole  work.  The  theme  begins 
in  G  minor,  has  four  rising  bars  in  the  major,  then  is  restated  in  the  minor  with  an 
expressive  new  counterpoint.  It  leads  directly  into: 

I.  (C.A.E.)  Caroline  Alice  Elgar,  the  composer's  wife.  "The  variation  is  really  a  pro- 
longation of  the  theme  with  what  I  wished  to  be  romantic  and  delicate  additions;  those 
who  know  C.A.E.  will  understand  this  reference  to  one  whose  life  was  a  romantic  and 
delicate  inspiration."  Oboe  and  bassoon  have  a  little  triplet  figure  in  the  opening  mea- 
sures that  had  a  private  resonance  for  the  composer  and  his  wife:  it  was  the  signal  he 
used  to  whistle  when  he  came  home  (it  reappears  in  the  last  variation). 

II.  (H.D.S.-P)  Hew  David  Steuart-Powell  played  piano  in  a  trio  with  Elgar  (violin) 
and  Basil  Nevinson  (Variation  XII).  "His  characteristic  diatonic  run  over  the  keys  before 
beginning  to  play  is  here  humorously  travestied  in  the  semiquaver  passages;  these  should 
suggest  a  Toccata,  but  chromatic  beyond  H.D.S.-P.'s  liking." 

III.  (R.B.T.)  Richard  Baxter  Townshend  was  an  author  of  a  series  of  Tenderfoot  books 
(A  Tenderfoot  in  Colorado  and  A  Tenderfoot  in  New  Mexico),  as  well  as  a  classical  scholar 
and  a  lovable  eccentric.  Elgar  says  that  the  variation  refers  to  his  performance  as  an  old 
man  in  some  amateur  theatricals  in  which  his  voice  occasionally  cracked  to  "soprano" 
timbre. 

IV.  (W.M.B.)  William  Meath  Baker,  a  country  squire  with  a  blustery  way  about  him. 
He  tended  to  give  "orders  of  the  day"  to  his  guests,  especially  with  regard  to  arrange- 
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ments  for  carriages.  Elgar  depicts  his  forcible  delivery.  The  middle  section  of  this  very 
fast  movement  contains  "some  suggestions  of  the  teasing  attitude  of  the  guests." 

V.  (R.PA.)  Richard  Penrose  Arnold,  a  son  of  Matthew  Arnold,  a  self-taught  pianist. 
"His  serious  conversation  was  continually  broken  up  by  whimsical  and  witty  remarks. 
The  theme  is  given  by  the  basses  with  solemnity  and  in  the  ensuing  major  portion  there 
is  much  lighthearted  badinage  among  the  wind  instruments." 

VI.  (Ysobet)  Isabel  Fitton  was  an  amateur  viola  player,  whom  Elgar  draws  into  the 
music  by  writing  a  leading  part  for  her  instrument  built  on  a  familiar  exercise  for  cross- 
ing the  strings,  "a  difficulty  for  beginners;  on  this  is  built  a  pensive,  and  for  a  moment, 
romantic  movement." 

VII.  (Troyte)  One  of  Elgar 's  closest  friends,  Arthur  Troyte  Griffith,  an  architect  in 
Malvern.  Elgar  said  that  the  variation  represented  "some  maladroit  essays  to  play  the 
pianoforte;  later  the  strong  rhythm  suggests  the  attempts  of  the  instructor  (E.E.)  to 
make  something  like  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  final  despairing  'slam'  records  that  the 
effort  proved  to  be  in  vain." 

VIII.  (W.N.)  Winifred  Norbury  is  the  bearer  of  the  initials,  but  Elgar  commented 
that  the  variation  was  "really  suggested  by  an  eighteenth-century  house.  The  gracious 
personalities  of  the  ladies  are  sedately  shown."  But  because  W.N.  was  more  involved 
with  music  as  a  competent  pianist,  Elgar  has  also  suggested  her  characteristic  laugh. 

IX.  (Nimrod)  August  Jaeger  ("Jaeger"  is  German  for  "hunter,"  and  Nimrod  is  the 
"mighty  hunter"  of  the  Old  Testament)  worked  for  Elgar 's  publisher,  Novello,  and  often 
provided  enthusiasm  and  moral  support  for  the  composer,  who  rarely  in  those  years 
found  encouragement  from  anyone  but  Alice.  The  variation  is  a  record  of  a  "long  sum- 
mer evening  talk,  when  my  friend  discoursed  eloquently  on  the  slow  movements  of 
Beethoven."  According  to  Mrs.  Powell,  Jaeger  also  discoursed  eloquently  on  the  hard- 
ships Beethoven  endured  in  his  life,  and  he  encouraged  Elgar  not  to  give  up.  In  any 
case,  the  theme  is  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  a  hint  of  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Pathetique  Sonata,  Opus  13.  This  Adagio  is  the  best- known  single  excerpt  from  the  Vari- 
ations, noble,  poignant,  and  deeply  felt.  In  England  it  has  become  a  traditional  piece  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  Elgar,  writing  after  Jaeger's  own  death,  said,  "Jaeger  was  for  many 
years  my  dear  friend,  the  valued  adviser  and  the  stern  critic  of  many  musicians  besides 
the  writer;  his  place  has  been  occupied  but  never  filled." 

X.  (Dorabella)  Dora  Penny,  later  Mrs.  Richard  Powell,  who  first  heard  the  variations 
even  before  Elgar  had  orchestrated  them.  This  "intermezzo"  is  a  lighthearted  contrast 
to  the  seriousness  of  "Nimrod."  It  is  also  the  farthest  away  from  the  theme  of  any  of  the 
variations  in  the  set. 

XI.  (G.R.S.)  Dr.  George  R.  Sinclair,  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  though  the 
variation  has  more  to  do  with  his  well-known  bulldog  Dan.  As  Elgar  explained,  the 
opening  had  to  do  with  Dan  "falling  down  the  steep  bank  into  the  river  Wye;  his  pad- 
dling upstream  to  find  a  landing  place;  and  his  rejoicing  bark  on  landing.  G.R.S.  said, 
'Set  that  to  music'  I  did;  here  it  is." 

XII.  (B.G.N.)  Basil  G.  Nevinson  was  a  fine  amateur  cellist  who  performed  with 
Elgar  and  Steuart- Powell  ( Var.  II)  in  a  trio.  The  variation  features  a  melody,  marked 
"molto  espressivo,"  for  cello  solo  in  "tribute  to  a  very  dear  friend  whose  scientific  and 
artistic  attainments,  and  the  wholehearted  way  they  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friends,  particularly  endeared  him  to  the  writer." 

XIII.  (***)  Another  mystery:  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  asterisks  represent 
Lady  Mary  Lygon,  who  was  supposedly  on  a  sea  voyage  to  Australia  at  the  time  of 
composition  (she  wasn't),  hence  the  clarinet  quoting  Mendelssohn's  Calm  Sea  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage.  The  variation  is  highly  atmospheric,  as  the  "drums  suggest  the  distant 
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throb  of  the  engines  of  a  liner"  under  the  Mendelssohn  quotation. 

XIV.  {E.D.  U.)  Elgar  himself.  When  Dora  Penny  first  heard  this  movement  in  Elgar's 
study,  she  couldn't  figure  out  whose  initials  stood  at  the  head  of  the  page.  Only  after  he 
dropped  a  broad  hint  did  she  realize  that  it  was  Alice's  nickname  for  Elgar — "Edu" — 
written  as  if  it  were  initials.  Elgar  wrote  that  the  movement  was  "written  at  a  time  when 
friends  were  dubious  and  generally  discouraging  as  to  the  composer's  musical  future." 
During  the  course  of  the  movement  he  refers  especially  to  C.A.E.  and  to  Nimrod,  "two 
great  influences  on  the  life  and  art  of  the  composer."  As  Elgar  correctly  noted,  "The 
whole  of  the  work  is  summed  up  in  the  triumphant,  broad  presentation  of  the  theme  in 
the  major." 

The  Enigma  Variations  remains,  justifiably,  Elgar's  best-known  work.  In  its  inven- 
tion, its  range  of  expression,  its  play  of  light  and  dark  between  movements  and  keys,  the 
craftsmanship  of  its  links  between  movements,  its  exploiting  of  the  various  possibilities 
of  the  orchestra,  its  melodic  fertility — in  all  of  these  things,  the  work  is  quite  simply  a 
masterpiece.  If  we  remember  that  it  appeared  unannounced  in  a  country  that  had  not 
produced  a  serious  composer  of  major  stature  since  Purcell  (who  died  in  1691),  we  can 
appreciate  the  tone  of  Arthur  Johnstone's  remarks  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  after  a 
performance  of  the  Variations  in  1900:  "The  audience  seemed  rather  astonished  that  a 
work  by  a  British  composer  should  have  other  than  a  petrifying  effect  upon  them." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Sir  Neville  Marriner 

Sir  Neville  Marriner  began  his  professional  life  as  a  violinist,  first  in  a 
string  quartet  and  trio,  then  in  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  during 
which  time  he  founded  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  with  a 
small  group  of  friends,  in  1959.  At  first  he  directed  the  ensemble  from  the 
concertmaster's  seat,  until  the  repertoire  demanded  larger  forces.  Then,  on 
the  encouragement  of  his  mentor,  Pierre  Monteux,  he  relinquished  his 
violin  and  took  up  the  baton.  In  1969  he  left  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  founded  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  repertoire  of  the  Academy  and  appearing  as  guest  conductor  of  symphony 
orchestras  around  the  world.  In  1979  he  accepted  a  seven-year  position  as  music  director  and 
principal  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  of  the  Sudwest  Deutsche  Rundfunk 
Orchester  in  Stuttgart.  During  this  time  he  released  about  twenty  records  a  year,  eventually 
relinquishing  the  onerous  duties  of  music  directorships  to  concentrate  on  the  Academy  and 
guest  conducting.  Sir  Neville  Marriner,  who  was  music  director  and  conductor  for  the  motion 
picture  Amadeus,  is  the  most  prolific  classical  music  recording  artist  in  the  world.  He  made 
his  operatic  debut  conducting  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival  and  his 
United  States  debut  in  Los  Angeles  with  La  Cenerentola.  He  led  a  televised  production  of  II 
repastore  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  and  recently  completed  a  three-year  commitment  with 
the  Opera  de  Lyon.  Sir  Neville  tours  with  the  Academy  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  making  yearly  visits  to  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria.  He  has  been 
honored  for  his  services  to  music  twice  in  his  own  country,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Sweden;  he  holds  many  honorary  degrees  in  America,  the  Far  East,  and  in  England.  Sir 
Neville  Marriner  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  atTanglewood  in  July  1975, 
subsequently  returning  for  two  appearances  in  July  1978  to  conduct  music  of  Schumann  and 
Mozart,  his  most  recent  Tanglewood  performances  with  the  orchestra  until  last  weekend's 
program  of  Mozart,  Bruch,  and  Tchaikovsky.  He  has  conducted  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields  here  on  two  occasions,  in  July  1987  and  most  recently  in  August  1995. 
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Claudio  Bohorquez 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  this  concert,  cellist 
Claudio  Bohorquez  has  won  such  prestigious  international  competitions 
as  Czech  Radio's  Concertino  Praga,  the  Youth  Tchaikovsky  Competition 
in  Moscow,  and  the  International  Rostropovich  Competition  in  Paris.  In 
1995  he  won  first  prizes  at  the  International  Cello  Competition  in  Schev- 
eningen,  Holland,  and  at  the  Geneva  International  Music  Competition. 
The  following  year  he  was  awarded  the  Prix  Davidoff  at  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Music  Festival.  In  2000  Mr.  Bohorquez  won  the  first  Interna- 
tional Casals  Competition,  and  he  now  plays  that  maestro's  famed  Gofriller  cello.  Mr.  Bohor- 
quez has  appeared  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester  Berlin,  Dres- 
den Staatskapelle,  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Baden-Baden  Philharmonie,  Ton- 
halle  Orchestra  Zurich,  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio- 
France,  Virtuosi  di  Praga,  Moscow  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Tokyo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, and  the  chamber  orchestras  of  Stuttgart  and  Zurich.  He  has  played  in  such  prestigious 
concert  halls  as  the  Theatre  de  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  Victoria  Hall  in  Geneva,  the  Lied- 
erhalle  in  Stuttgart,  the  Beethovenhalle  in  Bonn,  and  the  Gasteig  Philharmonie  in  Munich. 
Invitations  to  broadcast  performances  have  come  from  the  Sudwestrundfunk  in  Stuttgart  and 
Karlsruhe,  the  Westdeutscher  Rundfunk  in  Cologne,  and  from  the  Bayerisher  Rundfunk  in 
Munich.  Other  performances  have  taken  him  to  festivals  in  Evian,  France;  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia;  Davos,  Switzerland,  and  the  German  festivals  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern,  Rheingau,  and  Kronberg.  In  August  2000  Claudio  Bohorquez  joined  Chris- 
toph  Eschenbach  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  performance  of  the  Shostako- 
vich Cello  Concerto  at  the  Ravinia  Festival.  In  April  1999  he  performed  the  cello  adaptation 
of  Krzysztof  Penderecki's  Viola  Concerto  conducted  by  the  composer  at  the  Music-Biennale 
in  Zagreb,  Croatia.  Other  recent  projects  have  included  performances  on  the  popular  German 
television  series  "Achtung!  Klassik"  with  conductor  Justus  Frantz  in  Hamburg,  Munich,  and 
Zurich;  a  debut  with  the  Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester  Berlin  at  the  Philharmonie  in 
June  2000,  and  appearances  with  the  Munich  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Zurich  Chamber 
Orchestra.  Future  projects  include  appearances  at  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Music  Festival 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  at  Ravinia  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  debut  with  the  Barcelona  Symphony  Orchestra/National  Orchestra 
of  Catalunya  with  Krzysztof  Penderecki. 
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Florence  Newsome  and  George  William  Adams 

Florence  and  George  Adams  shared  a  love  of  music. 
Mrs.  Adams  grew  up  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  attended  Boston 
Symphony  and  Pops  concerts  frequently  with  her  mother 
during  the  Koussevitzky- Fiedler  era.  The  same  devotion  led 
them  to  travel  to  Lenox  by  train  in  the  1930s — a  more  ardu- 
ous journey  than  it  is  today — to  hear  the  first  concerts  pre- 
sented by  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  in  a  tent.  In 
1937,  after  Lenox  became  the  summer  home  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Mrs.  Adams  attended  the  famous  "thunder- 
storm concert"  that  led  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  to 
begin  fundraising  to  build  a  permanent  music  shed. 

A  graduate  of  Simmons  College  and  Boston  University,  Mrs.  Adams  began  her 
career  as  a  reference  librarian  with  the  Boston  Public  Library.  She  met  and  married 
her  husband  George,  also  a  librarian,  while  both  were  working  at  the  Newark  Pub- 
lic Library  in  New  Jersey.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  daughter  the  family  relocated  and 
Mrs.  Adams  began  her  association  with  the  Hartford  Public  Library,  where  she 
served  as  a  branch  librarian  for  thirty-six  years.  An  expert  on  Connecticut  legisla- 
tive history,  Mr.  Adams  was  consulted  by  many  state  lawmakers  and  authored 
numerous  articles  in  his  post  as  legislative  reference  chief  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Library. 

Having  found  many  years  of  enjoyment  in  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  especially  in  its  tranquil  Berkshire  setting,  Mrs.  Adams  decided  to  en- 
dow a  concert  there  to  maintain  that  tradition — the  first  such  memorial  concert  to 
be  endowed  at  Tanglewood.  She  died  just  weeks  before  the  first  George  W.  and 
Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  took  place  on  August  1, 1987,  a  program  featuring 
works  of  George  Perle  and  Felix  Mendelssohn  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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2002 

Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- first  Season,  2001-2002 

Sunday,  August  25,  at  2:30 
THE  GEORGE  W.  AND  FLORENCE  N.  ADAMS  CONCERT 
Sponsored  by  EMC  Corporation 

SIR  ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Opus  125 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

Molto  vivace — Presto — Tempo  I — 
Presto — Tempo  I 

Adagio  molto  e  cantabile — Andante  moderato 
— Tempo  I — Andante — Adagio 

Presto — Allegro  ma  non  troppo — Vivace — 
Adagio  cantabile — Allegro  moderato — 
Allegro — Allegro  assai — Presto — Allegro 
assai — Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia — 
Andante  maestoso — Adagio  ma  non  troppo, 
ma  divoto — Allegro  energico,  sempre 
ben  marcato — Allegro  ma  non  tanto — 
Prestissimo 

CHRISTINE  BREWER,  soprano 
JILL  GROVE,  mezzo-soprano 
STANFORD  OLSEN,  tenor 
NATHAN  BERG,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  46. 


This  afternoon  s  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performance  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 

and  watch  alarms  should  he  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 

to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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Week  8 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  ( 1 770- 1 827) 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Opus  125 

First  performance:  May  7, 1824,  Karntnerthor  Theater,  Vienna,  with  the  deaf  composer 
on  stage  beating  time,  but  Michael  Umlauf  cond.;  Henriette  Sontag,  Karoline  Unger, 
Anton  Haitzinger,  and  Joseph  Seipelt,  soloists.  First  B SO  performances:  March  1882, 
Georg  Henschel  cond.;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen,  Mary  H.  How,  Charles  R.  Adams,  and 
V.  Cirillo,  soloists.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  4, 1938,  to  inaugurate  the  Music 
Shed,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.;  Jeannette  Vreeland,  Anna  Kaskas,  Paul  Althouse,  and 
Norman  Cordon,  soloists;  Cecilia  Society  chorus,  Arthur  Fiedler,  cond.  Most  recent 

Tanglewood  performance:  Sunday,  August  26,  2001,  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Zubin  Mehta  cond.;  Christine  Goerke, 
Jill  Grove,  Robert  Gambill,  and  John  Relyea,  soloists;  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  cond.  Most  recent  BSO per- 
formance at  Tanglewood:  August  27,  2000,  Rafael  Friihbeck 
de  Burgos  cond.;  Christine  Brewer,  Nancy  Maultsby,  Marcus 
Haddock,  and  Reinhard  Hagen,  soloists;  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus. 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  D  minor  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  influential  of  symphonic  works,  and  one  of 
the  most  enigmatic.  Partly  it  thrives  in  legends:  the  unprece- 
dented introduction  of  voices  into  a  symphony,  singing  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy;  the  Vienna 
premiere  in  1824,  when  the  deaf  composer  could  not  hear  the  frenzied  ovations  behind 
him;  the  mystical  beginning,  like  matter  forming  out  of  smoke  and  chaos.  Above  all 
there  is  the  choral  theme  of  the  last  movement,  one  of  the  most  familiar  tunes  in  the 
world. 

Beethoven's  epic  symphony  has  always  seemed  to  need  a  larger  stage  than  the  ordi- 
nary. It  has  become  a  universal  ceremonial  work.  The  Ninth  was  the  obvious  choice  for 
Leonard  Bernstein  in  his  1989  Berlin  concert  celebrating  the  end  of  the  Wall.  In  Tokyo 
a  few  years  earlier,  Daiku,  "The  Big  Nine,"  inaugurated  a  Sumo  palace.  In  Communist 
China  the  piece  has  been  denounced  as  a  bourgeois  artifact,  embraced  as  a  celebration 
of  democratic  internationalism.  It  served  to  inaugurate  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood 
in  1938,  and  more  recently  it  has  closed  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  season  each  year  since 
1997. 

Yet  has  anyone  really  understood  the  Ninth  Symphony? 

On  the  face  of  it,  that  in  his  last  years  Beethoven  would  compose  an  ode  to  joy  is  al- 
most unimaginable.  As  early  as  1802,  when  he  faced  the  certainty  that  he  was  going 
deaf,  he  cried  in  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament":  "For  so  long  now  the  heartfelt  echo  of 
true  joy  has  been  a  stranger  to  me!"  Through  the  next  twenty  years  before  he  took  up 
the  Ninth,  he  lived  with  painful  and  humiliating  illness.  Finally  he  told  friends  that  he 
was  only  keeping  at  his  job  until  the  welcome  release  of  death.  The  long  struggle  to 
become  legal  guardian  of  his  nephew,  and  the  horrendous  muddle  of  their  relationship, 
had  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  madness. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  setting  Schiller's  Ode  was  not  a  conception  of  Beethoven's  melan- 
choly last  decade,  but  had  been  with  him  since  his  youth.  Written  in  1785,  "Ode  an  die 
Freude'  embodied  the  Enlightenment  optimism  of  those  years;  it  was  sung  on  the  streets 
by  young  revolutionaries.  That  was  what  Schiller's  ecstatic  and  Utopian  verses  meant  to 
the  teenaged  Beethoven.  In  his  early  twenties  he  was  already  talking  about  setting  them 
to  music. 
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In  old  age  one  often  returns  to  one's  youth  and  its  dreams.  In  1822,  in  a  time  of 
political  reaction  and  repression,  and  with  a  commission  from  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  London  in  hand,  Beethoven  once  again  took  up  Schiller's  fire-drunk  hymn  to  friend- 
ship, marriage,  universal  brotherhood,  freedom,  and  joy. 

The  dramatic  progress  of  the  Ninth  is  usually  described  as  "from  darkness  to  light." 
Scholar  Maynard  Solomon  refines  that  image  into  "an  extended  metaphor  of  a  quest  for 
Elysium."  But  what  a  strange  darkness,  and  what  a  surprising  journey! 

The  first  movement  begins  with  whispering  string  tremolos,  but  soon  bursts  into  music 
monumental,  declamatory,  heroic — and  at  the  same  time  gnarled,  searching,  and  unset- 
tling. While  the  gestures  are  decisive,  the  harmony  is  a  restless  flux  that  rarely  settles 
into  proper  D  minor,  or  anything  else.  Most  peculiar  of  all  in  this  sonata-form  move- 
ment is  that  the  recapitulation  (the  place  where  the  opening  music  returns)  appears  not 
in  the  original  D  minor  but  in  a  strange  D  major  that  sounds  not  triumphant  but  some- 
how wrong,  almost  terrifying.  The  enormous  coda  sinks  into  a  funeral  march.  Whose 
funeral?  This  apparently  indomitable  movement,  gesturally  like  the  "heroic"  mode  of 
Beethoven's  middle  period,  harmonically  in  the  more  complex  and  ambiguous  mode  of 
his  last  period — is  it  heroic  or  anti-heroic? 

The  scherzo  is  one  of  Beethoven's  most  energetic  and  crowd-pleasing  movements, 
yet  one  of  his  most  complex.  Largely  it  is  manic  counterpoint  dancing  through  dazzling 
changes  of  key,  punctuated  by  timpani  blasts.  Somehow,  this  minor-key  scherzo  sounds 
grandly  playful.  In  the  middle  comes  an  astonishing  Trio:  a  little  wisp  of  folk  song  like 
you'd  whistle  on  a  summer's  day,  growing  through  mounting  repetitions  into  something 
hypnotic  and  monumental. 

The  slow  movement  is  made  of  alternating  variations  on  two  ethereal,  long-breathed, 
major-key  themes.  The  variations  on  the  first  theme  are  liquid,  meandering,  like  trailing 
your  hand  in  water  beside  a  drifting  boat.  Harmonies  stretch  out;  the  music  barely  moves. 
There  are  moments  of  yearning,  little  dance  turns,  everything  unfolding  like  an  impro- 
visation. It  is  a  pool  of  serenity  between  the  searchings  and  stresses  of  the  surrounding 
movements. 

Starting  around  1815,  Beethoven  jotted  down  ideas  toward  what  became  the  first 
movement.  After  the  commission  arrived  in  1822,  he  first  fixed  on  the  finale  theme,  his 
long-imagined  setting  of  Ode  an  die  Freude.  That  little  tune  like  a  folk  song  would  be 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  AUDITIONS 
Monday,  September  9,  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  has  openings  in  all  sec- 
tions for  its  2002-03  winter  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Music  to 
be  performed  includes  Verdi's  Requiem  under  the  direction  of  Rafael  Friihbeck  de 
Burgos;  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  and  the  American  premiere  of  Judith  Weir's 
Moon  and  Star  under  Sir  Andrew  Davis;  Britten's  Cantata  misericordium  and  Ballad  of 
Heroes  under  James  Cordon;  the  world  premiere  of  John  Harbison's  Requiem,  a  BSO 
commission,  under  Bernard  Haitink;  Stravinsky's  Persephone  under  Gennady  Rozh- 
destvensky,  and  Holiday  Pops  performances  under  the  direction  of  Boston  Pops 
Conductor  Keith  Lockhart.  All  rehearsals  and  performances  are  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Auditions  will  be  held  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  on  Monday,  September  9.  For 
more  information,  and  to  set  up  an  audition  time,  please  call  (617)  638-9461. 
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Digital  Virtuosity 

We're  helping  more  people  around  the  globe  gain  access  to 

more  digital  information,  whether  it's  the  international 
currency  of  business  data  or  the  universal  language  of  music. 

EMC  Corporation  is  proud  to  support 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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the  goal  of  the  symphony,  melodic  material  in  the  first  three  movements  hinting  at  it. 
The  "Freude"  melody  arrives  in  the  finale  as  the  symphony's  destination  and  revelation. 

The  finale  is  easy  to  outline,  hard  to  explain.  It  is  an  introduction  followed  by  kalei- 
doscopic variations  on  the  Freude  theme,  with  occasional  interludes  between  variations. 
It  finishes  with  an  ecstatic  coda,  the  chorus  and  solo  quartet  declaiming  the  joyful  spir- 
it's vision  of  Elysium. 

The  movement  begins  with  a  dissonant  shriek  that  Richard  Wagner  called  the  "ter- 
ror fanfare."  Then  come  basses  in  quasi-recitative,  as  if  from  an  oratorio  but  wordless  (a 
gesture  suggesting  words,  to  prepare  the  entry  of  actual  ones).  We  hear  snippets  of  the 
previous  movements;  in  each  case,  the  basses  cut  off  the  recollection:  not  that. .  .not 
that. . .not  that.  This,  then:  like  a  composer  humming  to  himself,  the  basses  play  the 
Freude  theme,  unaccompanied.  The  tune  is  developed  in  counterpoint  rising  to  a  climax; 
these  are  the  first  variations.  In  turn  they  are  cut  off  by  a  resurgence  of  the  terror  fan- 
fare. From  that  tumult  arises  a  real  voice,  a  real  recitative,  singing  Beethoven's  words  to 
his  listeners:  "Oh  friends,  not  these  tones..."  Soon  the  chorus  arrives,  crying  "Joy!  Joy!" 

From  there  the  variations  unfold  with  their  startling  contrasts  and  their  singular 
grandeur.  We  hear  choral  proclamations  of  the  Freude  theme.  We  hear  a  grunting,  lurch- 
ing, military  march  heroic  in  context  ("Joyfully,  like  a  hero  towards  victory")  yet  appar- 
ently satiric  in  tone,  in  a  style  the  Viennese  called  "Turkish."  It  resolves  inexplicably  into 
a  learned  double  fugue.  We  hear  a  kind  of  Credo  reminiscent  of  Gregorian  chant  ("Be 
embraced,  you  millions!  Here's  a  kiss  for  all  the  world!").  We  hear  a  spine-tingling  evo- 
cation of  the  Godhead  ("Seek  Him  beyond  the  stars!"),  followed  by  another  exalted  dou- 
ble fugue.  The  coda  is  boundless  jubilation. 

Throughout  his  career,  Beethoven  had  intensified  the  kinds  of  single-movement 
contrasts  he  inherited  from  his  mentors  Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  the  finale  of  the  Ninth 
he  pushes  the  contrast  until  it  threatens  to  shatter  the  unity.  (For  some  critics,  unity 
does  shatter.)  The  finale's  episodes  are  learned,  folklike,  ecclesiastical,  childlike,  sublime, 
Turkish.  In  his  quest  for  universality,  is  Beethoven  embracing  the  ridiculous  alongside 
the  sublime?  Or  is  he  signifying  that  the  world  he's  embracing  includes  not  only  the 
elevated  but  the  popular,  the  West  and  the  East?  Could  we  call  the  unsettled  opening 
movement  a  questioning  of  the  heroic  voice  that  dominated  Beethoven's  middle  years? 
(The  Eroica  Symphony  was  originally  dedicated  to  Napoleon.)  Does  the  finale  intimate 
another,  more  inner,  more  spiritual  path  to  the  light? 

In  the  end,  if  there  are  things  wrong  with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  there  are  far  more 
important  things  right  with  it.  Its  problems  are  unresolved  questions  of  form,  style, 
interpretation.  Its  triumph  is  its  existence  in  the  world  as  a  social  and  ethical  document 
that  not  only  celebrates  the  unity  of  humanity,  but  proposes  to  foster  that  unity.  That  is 
what  the  Ninth  means  to  peoples  everywhere,  and  why  it  belongs  to  great  ceremonies.  It 
has  done  what  Beethoven  meant  it  to  do:  embrace  the  millions.  And  his  avatar  of  uni- 
versal joy  and  brotherhood  is  a  little  tune  that  anybody  in  the  world  can  sing,  and  prob- 
ably half  of  humanity  knows. 

— Jan  Swafford 
Text  and  translation  begin  on  the  next  page. 
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Week  8 


Text  to  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
based  on  Schiller's  ode,  "To  Joy" 


O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone! 
Sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 

anstimmen, 
Und  freudenvollere. 

— Beethoven 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 
Ja — wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenmnd! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur, 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kusse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod, 

Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 

Froh  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen 

Plan, 
Laufet,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 


O  friends,  not  these  tones; 
Rather,  let  us  tune  our  voices 

In  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  song. 


Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

He  who  has  won  in  that  great  gamble 

Of  being  friend  unto  a  friend, 

He  who  has  found  a  goodly  woman, 

Let  him  add  his  jubilation  too! 

Yes — he  who  can  call  even  one  soul 

On  earth  his  own! 

And  he  who  never  has,  let  him  steal 

Weeping  from  this  company. 

All  creatures  drink  of  Joy 

At  Nature's  breasts. 

All  good,  all  evil  souls 

Follow  in  her  rose-strewn  wake. 

She  gave  us  kisses  and  vines, 

And  a  friend  who  has  proved  faithful 

even  in  death. 
Lust  was  given  to  the  Serpent, 
And  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 

As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 

Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the 

heavens, 
Brothers,  follow  your  appointed  course, 
Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
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Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Freude,  Tochter  aus  Elysium! 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 
Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium! 
Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken! 


Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 
Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 
Seek  him  above  the  canopy  of  the  stars! 
Surely  he  dwells  beyond  the  stars. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions! 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 
Seek  him  above  the  canopy  of  the  stars! 
Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Joy,  Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 
Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 
Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark! 


Translation  copyright  ©Donna  Hewitt;  all  rights  reserved. 
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Week  8 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Sir  Roger  Norrington 

Sir  Roger  Norrington  is  a  native  of  Oxford,  England,  where  he  came  from 
a  musical  University  family.  He  was  a  talented  boy  soprano  and  studied 
the  violin  from  the  age  of  ten  and  singing  from  seventeen,  but  his  higher 
education  was  in  English  Literature  at  Cambridge.  After  several  years' 
amateur  experience  as  a  violinist,  tenor,  and  conductor,  he  returned  to 
study  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  under  Sir  Adrian  Boult. 
In  1962  he  founded  the  Schiitz  Choir  and  thus  began  a  thirty-year  explo- 
ration of  historical  performance  practice.  With  the  choir,  he  gave  many 
innovative  concerts  and  made  numerous  recordings  for  Argo/Decca,  mainly  of  seventeenth- 
century  repertoire.  Such  performances  were  at  first  accompanied  by  the  London  Baroque 
Players,  but  as  the  period  of  rediscovery  moved  forward,  the  London  Classical  Players  be- 
came the  normal  partner.  When  Mr.  Norrington  reached  the  era  of  the  symphony  in  his 
researches,  the  LCP  took  on  a  life  of  its  own  and  the  Schiitz  Choir  went  into  semi-retirement. 
The  LCP  leapt  to  worldwide  renown,  with  Mr.  Norrington's  dramatic  performances  of  the 
Beethoven  symphonies  on  period  instruments;  the  recordings  (for  EMI)  won  prizes  in  the 
UK,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  and  are  still  among  the  most  sought-after 
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readings  of  modern  times.  Many  other  groundbreaking  recordings  followed,  not  only  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  but  also  of  Berlioz,  Weber,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini, 
and  Schumann,  which  carried  his  research  forward  into  the  Romantic  Movement.  More  re- 
cently, recordings  of  Brahms's  four  symphonies,  of  Wagner,  Bruckner,  and  Smetana  have 
extended  the  boundaries  even  further.  Mr.  Norrington's  work  on  scores,  on  sound,  on  orches- 
tra size,  seating,  and  playing  style,  has  had  a  growing  effect  on  the  way  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century music  is  now  perceived.  In  great  demand  as  a  guest  conductor  by  symphony 
orchestras  worldwide,  he  works  regularly  with  orchestras  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Salz- 
burg, Amsterdam,  Paris,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and,  of  course,  London.  He 
is  chief  conductor  of  the  Stuttgart  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  and  of  the  Camerata  Salzburg. 
He  is  closely  associated  with  the  Philharmonia  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment, which  has  taken  over  the  work  of  the  London  Classical  Players.  Mr.  Norrington  has 
recorded  extensively  for  EMI,  Virgin,  and  Decca,  made  individual  discs  for  Sony  and  BMG 
and  now  appears  regularly  with  the  Stuttgart  Radio  Orchestra  on  Hanssler  Classic.  His  opera 
experience  is  also  broad;  for  fifteen  years,  he  was  music  director  of  Kent  Opera,  where  he 
conducted  more  than  400  performances  of  forty  different  works.  He  has  worked  as  a  guest  in 
Britain  at  Covent  Garden  and  the  English  National  Opera,  in  Italy  at  La  Scala,  La  Fenice, 
and  the  Maggio  Musicale,  and  in  Austria  at  the  Wiener  Staatsoper  and  the  Salzburg  Festi- 
val. Roger  Norrington  made  his  Tanglewood  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debuts  in  July 
1988  and  has  conducted  the  orchestra  frequently  here  and  at  Symphony  Hall.  His  most  re- 
cent Tanglewood  appearances  were  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  and  with  the  BSO  in 
July  1993. 


Christine  Brewer 

American  soprano  Christine  Brewer's  2001-02  season  included  perform- 
ances of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  un- 
der Charles  Dutoit,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Kurt  Masur  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Christoph  von 
Dohnanyi  in  Cleveland  and  at  Carnegie  Hall.  She  sang  the  Verdi  Requiem 
with  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  in  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
don; Fidelio  in  concert  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  under  Zubin  Mehta; 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  Pierre  Boulez; 
Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  14  at  the  Munich  Staatsoper;  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with 
the  Dallas  Symphony  and  Leonard  Slatkin,  and  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms.  Brewer  also  appeared  in  recital  and  in  Dvorak's  Te  Deum  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  in  her  hometown  of  St.  Louis.  She  appeared  with  the  Adanta  Symphony 
in  the  third  act  of  Die  Walkilre  and  performed  the  title  role  of  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with  Opera 
de  Lyon  in  Lyon  and  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris.  In  future  seasons  Ms.  Brewer  will  perform 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  in  Paris  with  Kurt  Masur,  a  concert  version  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Donald  Runnicles,  and  in  recital  at  Wigmore 
Hall.  In  concert,  Ms.  Brewer  has  appeared  under  the  batons  of  Kurt  Masur,  Robert  Shaw, 
Wolfgang  Sawallisch,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Herbert  Blomstedt, 
Sir  Neville  Marriner,  and  Charles  Dutoit,  with  such  ensembles  as  the  New  York  Philharmon- 
ic, Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Orchestre  de  Paris,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Dallas  Symphony,  and  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  Her  repertoire  encompasses  works  of  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Brahms,  Verdi,  Strauss,  Mahler,  Janacek,  and  Britten.  On  the  opera  stage  she  has  been 
seen  in  the  title  role  of Ariadne  aufNaxos  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  English  National  Opera, 
and  Opera  Colorado;  in  the  title  role  of  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  at  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival, in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  Madrid,  and  in  the  title  role  of  Die  agyptische  Helena  at  Santa 
Fe  Opera.  Her  professional  career  began  with  the  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis;  her  affilia- 
tion with  that  company  includes  appearances  as  Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes;  in  the  title  role 
of Ariadne  aufNaxos;  Don  Giovanni,  and,  most  recently,  the  title  role  of  Haydn's  Armida.  Ms. 
Brewer  joined  Placido  Domingo  in  a  concert  performance  of  the  finale  from  Fidelio  to  cele- 
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brate  the  reopening  of  Covent  Garden.  She  has  appeared  as  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni 
to  critical  acclaim  at  Covent  Garden,  New  York  City  Opera,  Florida  Grand  Opera,  Opera 
Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  among  others,  and  has  recorded  for 
the  Telarc  label  with  Sir  Charles  Mackerras.  Ms.  Brewer  has  appeared  in  recital  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall.  She  has  sung  in  Lincoln  Center's  "Art  of  the 
Song"  series  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  appeared  in  St.  Louis,  Portland  (Oregon),  and  Okla- 
homa City.  Ms.  Brewer's  recordings  include  a  contribution  to  Hyperion's  prestigious  Schu- 
bert series  with  pianist  Graham  Johnson;  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  and  Dvorak's  Te  Deum 
with  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  (Telarc);  and  an  appearance  as  soloist  on  a  recording 
of  opera  choruses  entitled  "Grand  8c  Glorious"  (Telarc).  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis  pro- 
duced and  released  her  solo  recital  recording,  "Saint  Louis  Woman."  Christine  Brewer  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  here  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1996  as  soloist  in  Mozart's 
Requiem.  In  2000  she  was  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  at  Tanglewood,  her  most  recent  ap- 
pearance here.  Her  most  recent  BSO  appearance  was  as  soloist  in  the  Kyrie  of  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  on  the  gala  concert  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Symphony  Hall 
in  October  2000. 


Jill  Grove 

In  the  2001-02  season,  Jill  Grove  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as 
Magdalene  in  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  opposite  Karita  Mattila  and 
Ben  Heppner  and  conducted  by  James  Levine.  These  performances  were 
recorded  for  PBS  telecast.  She  made  her  Dallas  Opera  debut  as  the  First 
Norn  in  Gdtterddmmerung  and  sang  her  first  Azucena  in  2/  trovatore  with 
Tulsa  Opera.  She  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
and  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  at  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival.  Ms. 
Grove  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Pantalis  in  a  new  Robert  Carsen  production 
of  Boito's  Mefistofele  opposite  Samuel  Ramey.  This  was  followed  by  Emilia  in  Otello  and 
Rossweise  in  Die  Walkure,  both  conducted  by  James  Levine.  Recent  debuts  include  the  De- 
troit Symphony  for  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Neeme  Jarvi,  the  National  Sym- 
phony for  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  under  Hans  Graf,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
for  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  In  Europe,  she  made  her 
Paris  debut  as  the  Haushalterin  in  Strauss's  Die  schweigsame  Frau  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet 
conducted  by  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  and  her  Netherlands  Opera  debut  as  the  Deaconess 
in  Szymanowski's  King  Roger.  Her  Santa  Fe  Opera  debut  was  as  the  Omniscient  Sea-Shell 
in  Strauss's  Die  agyptische  Helena  last  summer.  Ms.  Grove  sang  her  first  Ulrica  in  Un  ballo  in 
maschera  in  her  European  debut  with  the  Welsh  National  Opera.  She  went  on  to  make  her 
Los  Angeles  Opera  debut  in  the  world  premiere  of  Tobias  Picker's  The  Fantastic  Mr.  Fox.  She 
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also  made  her  Houston  Symphony  debut  in  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  under  Christoph  Es- 
chenbach,  who  also  invited  her  to  sing  in  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  with  the  Norddeutsche 
Rundfunk.  She  made  her  Minnesota  Orchestra  debut  as  Dryad  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos  under 
Jeffrey  Tate.  Other  performances  have  included  appearances  with  San  Francisco  Opera  as  the 
First  Maid  in  Elektra,  and  with  Houston  Grand  Opera  as  Suzuki  in  Madama  Butterfly  and 
the  Fortune  Teller  in  Arabella.  Also  with  Christoph  Eschenbach,  she  has  sung  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  and  Bernstein's  Jeremiah  Symphony  at  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Ms.  Grove 
studied  Italian  repertoire  with  Renata  Scotto  in  Italy,  appearing  in  concert  with  the  Genoa 
Orchestra  under  the  auspices  of  Scotto's  Opera  Academy.  As  a  member  of  the  Houston  Grand 
Opera  Studio  she  has  performed  numerous  roles  with  that  company,  including  Anne  Kron- 
enberg  in  the  world  Premiere  of  Harvey  Milk  and  Tisbe  in  La  Cenerentola  alongside  Cecilia 
Bartoli,  a  performance  available  on  Decca  video.  Jill  Grove  is  the  winner  of  a  2001  Richard 
Tucker  Foundation  Career  Grant,  a  1999  George  London  Foundation  Career  Grant,  and  a 
1997  Sullivan  Foundation  Career  Grant.  She  is  a  1996  winner  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
National  Council  Auditions,  a  1996  recipient  of  a  Richard  Tucker  Foundation  Study  Grant, 
and  a  1995  recipient  of  a  Richard  F.  Gold  Career  Grant.  Ms.  Grove  was  a  member  of  the 
Merola  Program  at  San  Francisco  Opera.  She  has  also  sung  with  the  Opera  Theater  of  St 
Louis.  She  attended  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West,  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University.  This  is  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut;  she  was 
soloist  in  the  Israel  Philharmonic's  season-ending  Tanglewood  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  No.  9  last  August. 


Stanford  Olsen 

Tenor  Stanford  Olsen  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  on  an  hour's 
notice  as  Arturo  in  /  Puritani  opposite  the  legendary  soprano  Dame  Joan 
Sutherland.  His  2001-02  season  began  with  performances  of  his  much- 
acclaimed  Belmonte  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  with  the  St  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra.  He  sang  Orff  s  Carmina  burana  both  with  the  NHK 
in  Tokyo  (where  it  was  recorded  for  television)  and  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra;  the  Berlioz  Requiem  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  un- 
der Seiji  Ozawa  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Carnegie  Hall;  Dvorak's  Stabat 
Mater  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony;  Handel's  Alexander's  Feast  with  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony, Elijah  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  with  Boston  Baroque.  He  appeared  in  recital  at  Drake  University. 
This  summer  he  sang  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  the 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  under  the  baton  of  Charles  Dutoit.  He  also  appears  in 
concert  performances  of  Candide  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Patrick  Summers. 
Stanford  Olsen's  broad  operatic  experience  also  includes  appearances  as  Nemorino  in  L'elisir 
d'amore;  the  title  role  of  Le  Comte  Ory;  Tonio  in  La  Fille  du  regiment,  Don  Ottavio  in  Don 
Giovanni,  Ferrando  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  Count  Almaviva  in  17  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  Idreno  in  Semi- 
ramide,  Fenton  in  Falstaff,  Alfred  in  Die  Fledermaus,  Lindoro  in  L'italiana  in  Algeri,  and  the 
Italian  Singer  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  with  such  companies  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Landestheater  Stuttgart,  Netherlands  Opera,  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  Theatre  du  Cha- 
telet,  Hamburger  Staatsoper,  Australian  Opera,  La  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  Madrid's  Teatro  la 
Zarzuela,  San  Francisco  Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Opera  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Ravinia  Festival,  Teatro  Massimo  Bellini  di  Catania,  and  Opera  Theatre  of 
Saint  Louis.  He  has  appeared  in  this  country  with  the  orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Montreal,  Atlanta,  Milwaukee,  Columbus,  Houston, 
and  Minneapolis,  among  others,  and  elsewhere  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  Teatro  Comunale  di  Bologna,  Israel  Philharmonic, 
Internationale  Bachakademie  Stuttgart,  Orchestre  National  de  France/Radio  France,  Ensem- 
ble InterContemporain,  Orchestra  della  RAJ,  and  Boston's  Handel  6c  Haydn  Society.  He  has 
performed  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  Tanglewood,  the  Salzburg  Festival,  the  Ravinia 
Festival,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music  Festival.  Mr.  Olsen  has  collaborated  with  such  con- 
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ductors  as  Carlos  Kleiber,  James  Levine,  James  Conlon,  Kurt  Masur,  Gabriele  Ferro,  Raymond 
Leppard,  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Robert  Shaw,  Christopher  Hogwood,  Charles  Dutoit, 
Richard  Bonynge,  Pierre  Boulez,  Helmuth  Rilling,  Leopold  Hager,  Peter  Maag,  Daniel 
Oren,  and  Armin  Jordan.  His  discography  includes  an  acclaimed  performance  as  Belmonte 
in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  conducted  by  John  Eliot  Gardiner  (also  on  video),  a  1992 
Alice  Tully  Hall  recital  of  works  by  Ives,  Vaughan  Williams,  Britten,  and  Tippett;  Argirio  in 
Rossini's  Tancredi  with  Alberto  Zedda,  Carmina  burana  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  and 
Charles  Dutoit,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Dvorak's  Stabat 
Mater  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony.  Mr.  Olsen  won  the  1989  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award,  leading  to  his  New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in  1990.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  received  awards  from  the  Richard  Tucker  Foundation  and  the  Eleanor  Steber 
Foundation  and  was  the  winner  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions  in 
1986.  Stanford  Olsen  appeared  previously  atTanglewood  for  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
July  1991,  as  soloist  in  cantatas  of  J.S.  Bach. 
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Nathan  Berg 

Born  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  Nathan  Berg's  vocal  studies  took  him  to 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Paris,  and  finally  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
and  Drama  in  London,  where  he  began  to  study  with  Vera  Rozsa.  Winner 
of  the  Gold  Medal  for  Singers  at  the  Guildhall,  he  has  also  won  prizes  in 
the  Royal  Over-Seas  League,  Peter  Pears,  Kathleen  Ferrier,  and  Walther 
Gruner  Lieder  competitions.  During  the  2001-02  season  Mr.  Berg  per- 
formed Rinaldo  at  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper  in  Munich,  Colline  in  La 
boheme  at  the  Bastille  in  Paris,  and  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni  at  New 
York  City  Opera  and  in  Aix-en-Provence.  On  the  concert  stage  he  performed  Mozart's 
Requiem,  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass,  and  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  Les  Violons  du  Roy,  made  his 
debuts  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  in  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  and  Walton's  Belshaz- 
zar's  Feast  conducted  by  Charles  Dutoit  and  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Kurt 
Masur  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  performed  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  sang  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  with  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra.  Future  engagements  include  Leporello  at  English  National  Opera, 
Masetto  at  Glyndebourne  and  at  the  Bastille,  Cost  fan  tutte  with  Edmonton  Opera,  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro  at  Netherlands  Opera,  the  title  role  of  Eugene  Onegin  with  Welsh  National  Opera, 
and  La  boheme  with  Vancouver  Opera.  He  sings  Schubert's  Mass  in  A-flat  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  Christopher  Hogwood  and  Handel's  Messiah  for  his  debut  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  Nicholas  McGegan  as  well  as  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Sir 
Neville  Marriner.  Operatic  roles  of  past  seasons  have  included  Figaro  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  in 
Nice,  Guglielmo  in  Cost  fan  tutte  for  Welsh  National  Opera,  Masetto  in  Don  Giovanni  and 
Mercurio  in  L'incoronazione  di  Poppea  for  Netherlands  Opera,  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni  for 
Tourcoing  Opera,  and  Schaunard  in  La  boheme  for  the  Canadian  Opera  Company.  He  sang 
the  roles  of  Leporello  and  Masetto  in  the  new  Peter  Brook  production  of  Don  Giovanni  con- 
ducted by  Claudio  Abbado  and  Daniel  Harding  in  Aix,  Lyon,  Milan,  Brussels,  and  Tokyo 
and  Les  Indes  Galantes  at  the  Bastille.  Mr.  Berg  has  given  solo  recitals  at  the  Blackheath 
Concert  Halls,  the  Wigmore  Hall,  the  Musee  d'Orsay  in  Paris  with  Roger  Vignoles,  the 
Harrogate  International  Festival,  the  Three  Choirs  Festival,  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  and  in 
Detroit  and  Montreal  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  He  has  traveled  exten- 
sively for  concerts  with  such  conductors  as  Christie,  Masur,  Salonen,  Dohnanyi,  Herreweghe, 
Tortelier,  Norrington,  Haenchen,  Rilling,  King,  and  Leppard,  singing  repertoire  ranging 
from  Bach  and  Handel  oratorios  to  Mahler  song  cycles.  Recent  concert  engagements  include 
Mozart's  Mass  in  C  minor  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Haydn's  The  Seasons  with 
the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Jeptha  with  the  RIAS  Kammer- 
chor,  Handel's  Rinaldo  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  and  Theodora  with  Les  Arts 
Florissants,  and  Messiah  with  The  English  Concert  and  Sir  Trevor  Pinnock  at  the  BBC 
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Proms.  In  addition,  he  has  performed  Schubert  Lieder  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
under  Tilson  Thomas,  Schubert's  Mass  in  A-flat  at  the  BBC  Proms  with  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Belohlavek,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Berg's  discography  includes  Handel's  Messiah,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  Purcell's  Dido  and 
Aeneas,  all  with  William  Christie;  songs  by  Othmar  Schoeck  with  both  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  Julius  Drake;  a  recording  of  Mendelssohn  songs  and  duets  with  Sophie  Dane- 
man  and  Eugene  Asti,  and  a  contribution  to  Hyperion's  prestigious  Schubert  series  with 
Graham  Johnson.  Mr.  Berg's  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  appearances  was  as  soloist  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  August  1997  with  the  late  Robert  Shaw  conducting. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Last  summer,  in  addition  to 
their  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  their  annual 
Friday-evening  Prelude  Concert  at  Tanglewood,  members  of  the  chorus 
performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  both  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  and  sang  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Ravel  with  Bernard  Hai- 
tink  and  the  Boston  Symphony  during  the  orchestra's  tour  of  European  music  festivals.  Also 
during  that  tour — the  TFC's  first  in  Europe — the  chorus  performed  an  a  cappella  concert  of 
music  by  Brahms,  Bruckner,  Copland,  Martin,  and  Martino  in  the  Dom  Cathedral  in  Liibeck, 
Germany.  This  summer,  twelve  members  of  the  chorus  are  participating  in  a  Saito  Kinen  pro- 
duction led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  in  Japan.  In  February  1998, 
singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented  the 
United  States  when  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Winter  Olympics  Orchestra  with  six  choruses  on 
five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
to  close  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  1998  Winter  Olympics.  In  December  1994  the  cho- 
rus joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  the  chorus's  first  performance  overseas.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  BSO's  sum- 
mer home,  and  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  year-round,  performing  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood.  The  group  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  including  Mahler's  Second, 
Third,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Strauss's  Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  Bartok's  The 
Miraculous  Mandarin,  on  Philips;  Mendelssohn's  complete  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Faure's  Requiem,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Also  for  Philips,  with  the  BSO  under 
Bernard  Haitink's  direction,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Brahms's 
Alto  Rhapsody  and  Nanie.  They  can  also  be  heard  on  the  RCA  Victor  discs  "A  Splash  of 
Pops"  and  "Holiday  Pops"  with  Keith  Lockhart  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  as  well  as  on 
two  Christmas  albums — "Joy  to  the  World,"  on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry 
Christmas,"  on  Philips — with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  was  for  many 
years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977.  He  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  conducting  debut  in  August  1985  and  led  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  July  1998. 
He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Berkshire  Choral 
Institute,  and  has  prepared  the  choruses  for  performances  led  by  Andre  Previn  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK  Symphony  of  Japan  and  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches 
Requiem  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Phyllis  Benjamin 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Abigail  Bray 
Danielle  Champoux 
Emily  Anderson  Chinian 
Anna  S.  Choi 
Jane  R.  Circle 
Kelly  Corcoran 
Patricia  Cox 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Maura  Finn 
Stefanie  J.  Gallegos 
Isabel  M.  Gray 
Kathy  Ho 
Donna  Kim 
Michiko  Kita 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Barbara  Levy 
Ruthie  Miller 
Kieran  Murray 
Kimberly  Pearson 
Joei  Marshall  Perry 
Livia  Racz 

Melanie  W.  Salisbury 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Lynn  Shane 
Joan  P.  Sherman 
Kristyn  M.  Snyer 
Gillian  Swan 
Gwendolyn  Williams 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Betty  B.  Blume 
Janet  L.  Buecker 
Abbe  Dalton  Clark 
Betsy  Clifford 
Sue  Conte 
Lauren  Cree 
Betsy  Draper 
Dorrie  Freedman 


Irene  Gilbride 
Alida  Griffith 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Sheryl  Krevsky 
Gale  Livingston 
Kristen  McEntee 
Antonia  R.  Nedder 
Petra  Pacaric 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Stacie  Pirozzi 
Catherine  Playoust 
Stephanie  Rosch 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Ingrid  Ulbrich 
Marina  Voronina 
Jennifer  Walker 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Marguerite  Weidknecht 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
David  P.  Bergers 
Jonas  Budris 
Stephen  Chrzan 
Rick  Costantino 
Carey  D.  Erdman 
David  Fontes 
Len  Giambrone 
Gregory  A.  Gonser 
Leon  Grande 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
William  Hobbib 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Jason  E.  Kirchick 
Carl  Kraenzel 
Lance  Levine 
Ronald  Lloyd 


Bill  Cutter,  Rehearsal  Conductor 

Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 

Julie  G.  Moerschel,  Assistant  Chorus  Manager 

Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Ronald  J.  Martin 
John  R.  Papirio 
D wight  E.  Porter 
David  Raish 
Paul  Rolanti 
Peter  L.  Smith 
Kirk  Sullivan 
Andrew  Wang 
Joseph  Y.  Wang 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
Solomon  Berg 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Bryan  M.  Cadel 
Clinton  D.  Campbell 
Kirk  Chao 

Matthew  E.  Crawford 
Arthur  M.  Dunlap 
Matt  Giamporcaro 
Mark  Gianino 
Elliott  Gyger 
Robert  J.  Henry 
Mark  Israel 
Ishan  Arvell  Johnson 
Marc  J.  Kaufman 
Joseph  E.  Landry 
Daniel  Lichtenfeld 
Martin  F.  Mahoney  II 
Lynd  Matt 
Richard  H.  Oedel 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Robert  Saley 
Mark  H.  Stepner 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Bradley  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Warren  P.  Ziegler 
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The  Opening  of  the 

Boston  Symphony 
Broadcast  Archives 

A  12cd  box  set  including  over  15  hours  of 
music,  featuring  every  BSO  music  director 
since  Pierre  Monteux,  notes,  and  a 
substantial  commemorative 
booklet. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

Call:  888  266  1200  •  617  266  1200 
Fax:  617  638  9307 
Online:  www.bso.org 

$225  plus  applicable  tax  and  shipping 

Or,  to  receive  an  order  form,  please  write  to: 

Symphony  Shop,  Symphony  Hall, 

301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Credit  card  payment  required  for  all  online  and  phone  orders 

Available  at: 

Tanglewood  Glass  House  Gift  Shops,  Lenox,  MA 

Symphony  Hall  Shop,  Boston,  MA 

Selected  Virgin  Megastores,  North  American 

locations  including  the  new  Boston  store 

on  Massachusetts  Avenue 


IMG  Artists 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2001,  to  the  following 
funds:  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  their  annual  support  of  $2,500  or  more  during  the  2001-2002  season. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends  Office  at  (413)  637-5261. 
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MAESTRO  CIRCLE  ($15,000  and  above) 


Anonymous  (5) 
Berkshire  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
George  and  Roberta  Berry 
Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund 
for  Music,  Inc. 


Country  Curtains,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

GE  Plastics 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

William  &  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 

Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 


BENEFACTORS  ($10,000  to  $14,999) 


Anonymous  (1) 

The  ASCAP  Foundation 

Blantyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Ms.  Mary  Crowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
K.B.  Toys,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Clarice  Neumann 
Newman's  Own 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Renee  Rapaporte 
Dr.  Carol  Reich  and 

Mr.  Joseph  Reich 
Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 

Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Anonymous  (3) 

Mrs.  Janet  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  Roland  A.  Capuano 

Phyllis  H.  Carey 

James  and  Tina  Collias 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg 
Estate  of  Grace  Cornell  Graff 
Phoebe  Haas  Charitable  Trust 


SPONSORS  ($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 

Inland  Management  Corporation 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kittredge 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  D.  Nelson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
May  and  Daniel  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Pollin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roxe 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Dorothy  Troupin  Shimler 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Stonover  Farm  Bed  and  Breakfast 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Waxberg 
Mrs.  John  Hazen  White 
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Anonymous  (15) 

Apple  Tree  Inn  &  Restaurant 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Abelow 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  William  F.  Achtmeyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ades 

Ms.  Betty  Ajces 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Law 
Linda  J.  L.  Becker 
Helene  &  Ady  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Mr.  Raphael  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Eleanor  and  Ed  Bloom 
Brigit  and  Charles  Blyth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brown 
Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 
Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mary  W 

Carswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Chasen 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  Armando  Codina 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen-Hobbs 
Mr.  Anhil  Collado-Schwarz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Ms.  Linda  Benedict  Colvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cruger 
Ms.  Alice  Datlof 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Deninger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Douglass 
Dresser-Hull  Company 


MEMBERS  ($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  Drucker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 

Mrs.  Marie  V.  Feder 

Ms.  Lola  Finkelstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fontaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Freelander 

Mr.  Michael  Fried 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman 

Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 

Mr.  Agostino  T.  Galluzzo 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock  MD 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 

David  H.  Glaser  and 

Deborah  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Mr.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Goldblum 
Roberta  and  Macey  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and 

Ms.  Diane  Troderman 
Ms.  Bobbie  Hallig 
Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Felda  Hardymon 
Dr.  Lynne  B.  Harrison 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Ms.  Rhoda  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Hiller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hinds 
H.I.S.  International  Tours 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman 
Dr.  Joan  0.  Hoffman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn 
Mrs.  Ruth  W  Houghton 


Housatonic  Curtain  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Huston 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 

Drs.  Barry  Z.  and  Paula  G.  Izenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Steven  Jackman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Jassy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 
Ronald  G.  and  Nedra  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  T.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  Leonard  Kaplan  and 

Mrs.  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  R.  Kaplen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Klebanoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Klein 
Koppers  Chocolate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 
Mrs.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 
Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Legacy  Banks-City  and 

Lenox  Savings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lehman 
Ms.  Anne  S.  Leonhardt 
Robert  and  Mira  Levenson 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Levine 
Georgette  and  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Judith  and  Lester  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Gerry  &  Sheri  Lublin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 
I.  Kenneth  and  Barbara  Mahler 
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Rev.  Cabell  B.  Marbury 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Marcus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 
Maxymillian  Technologies,  Inc. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mayer 
Carol  and  Thomas  McCann 
Mr.  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and 

Ms.  Suzanne  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Meltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Myerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  Richard  Novik 
Mr.  Edward  G.  and 

Mrs.  Sandra  Novotny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
Michael  and  Merle  Orlove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 
Parnassus  Foundation  Courtesy  of 

Jane  and  Raphael  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Selma  Pearl 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 

by  Dr.  Charles  Rodgers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claudio  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson  Plumer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 
Ms.  Jo  Pulvermancher 
Quality  Printing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Bunny  and  Milton  Rattner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 
Mr.  John  H.  Rice  and 

Ms.  Janet  Pinkham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow  and 

Mr.  B.  Andrew  Zelermyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Ms.  Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Judith  and  Howard  Rosenkrantz 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Mr.  Bruce  Sagan  and  Ms.  Bette  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Salter 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Sarinsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman 

Satinwood  at  Scarnagh,  LLC 

Mr.  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schmier 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Schottenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schwartzbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Melissa  Sere  &  Associates 
Mr.  Daniel  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shapiro 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Natalie 

Shawn 
Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooks 

Sherman 
The  Richard  Shields  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shmerler 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Phoebe  Karpel 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Silverman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Sperry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 
Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and 

Ms.  Alice  Wang 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Stone 

Ms.  Pat  Strawgate 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 

Mr.  Michael  Suisman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wayne  Sunday 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 

Teletime  Media 

Textron  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Tierney 

The  Tilles  Family 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Walden  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Waller 

Ward's  Nursery  Garden  Center 

Charles  River  Broadcasting- 

WCRB  102.5 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  Peter  Wender 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Wheatleigh  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Carole  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Zimmerman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Zuckerman 


Names  listed  as  of  May  31, 2002 
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BSOvations 


The  support  of  Tanglewood  corporate  sponsors  reflects  the  increasingly  important 
partnership  between  business  and  the  arts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
honored  to  be  associated  with  these  companies^and  gratefully  acknowledges 
their  contributions.  These  corporations  have  sponsored  concerts  and  activities  at 
Tanglewood  during  the  2001  or  2002  season  at  the  $40,000  or  more  level. 

For  information  regarding  Tanglewood,  BSO,  and/or  Boston  Pops  sponsorship 
opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  at 
(617)638-9279. 


Kenneth  I.  Chenault 

Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer 
American  Express  Company 


American  Express  is  pleased  to  support  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Tanglewood 
season  with  the  sponsorship  of  video  screens 
under  the  stars.  This  summer,  the  entire 
Tanglewood  audience  can  view  the  orchestra 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals. 
This  program  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  American 
Express  gives  back  to  the  community,  and  is  part  of  its  overall 
commitment  to  support  the  arts.  Since  1997,  the  company  has 
granted  more  than  $6  million  to  more  than  60  arts  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  Fitzpatrick  Family 


Country  Curtains 

AT  THE  RED  LION  INN  -   STOCKBR1DGE   -   MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Red  Len  Inn 


Qjfantyro 


Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion 
Inn,  Blantyre,  and  the  Fitzpatrick 
family  have  been  a  part  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  family  for  over  thirty  years.  From 
accompanying  the  BSO  on  world  tours,  to  helping  launch 
the  new  Ozawa  concert  hall,  to  supporting  young  upcoming 
professional  musicians  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the 
Fitzpatrick  companies  are  an  integral  part  of  the  history, 
present,  and  future  of  Tanglewood  and  the  BSO. 
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Koji  Nishigaki 

President 

NEC  Corporation 


NEC  has  proudly  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
tours  throughout  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America 
since  1986.  No  matter  where  they  perform,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  musicians,  together  with  Maestro  Ozawa, 
impress  audiences  with  their  brilliant  performances,  and  have 
captured  the  hearts  of  music  lovers  all  over  the  world. 


Bruce  Stevens 

President 
Steinway  &  Sons 


STEINWAY       &       SONS 

Steinway  &c  Sons  is  proud  to  be  the  piano  selected  exclusively 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood.  Since 
1853,  Steinway  pianos  have  been  handmade  to  an  uncompro- 
mising standard,  and  applauded  by  artists  and  audiences  alike 
for  their  rich,  expressive  sound.  It's  no  wonder  that,  for  98%  of 
today's  concert  pianists,  the  choice  is  Steinway. 


Kuniyoshi  Matsui 

President 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 


&TDK 

TDK  is  a  longtime  sponsor  of  the  free  Children's  Lawn  Ticket 
Program  at  Tanglewood  and  also  provides  blank  media  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  helping  nurture  an  appreciation 
for  art  and  culture  among  young  people.  In  addition,  TDK 
supports  the  BSO  through  a  music  preservation  project  that 
transfers  fragile  tapes  of  historic  performances  to  TDK 
recordable  CDs,  giving  future  generations  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them. 
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Americas  Premier  Cultural  Resort 

Culture  steals  the  show 


Picture  yourself  amid  a  world  of  scenic  beauty;  thought-  and  sense- 
provoking  art;  historical  experiences;  exhilarating  sports  and  recreation; 

and  festivals  alive  with  music,  theatre  and  dance. 

This  summer,  explore  Vienna's  art  and 

culture  with  area  cultural 

organizations  as  they  host 

The  Vienna  Project. 

Plan  your  Berkshires  vacation 

at  www.berkshires.org. 

For  a  free  Visitors'  Guide  or 

lodging  information 

866-444-2470. 
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GREAT  BENEFACTORS 

In  building  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of 
running  a  great  orchestra. 

From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal 
donations  that  exceeded  SI  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each 
of  the  following  generous  donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  SI  million  or 
more  with  permanent  recognition  as  Great  Benefactors  of  this  great  orchestra. 

For  more  information,  contact  J.  Carey  Bloomfield,  Director  of  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9260. 


Anonymous  (9) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr. 

AT&T 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Chiles  Foundation 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Cornille 
Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
EMC  Corporation 
John  P.  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 
Shirley  &  Richard  Fennell 
Fidelity  Investments 
Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
FleetBoston  Financial 
Germeshausen  Foundation 
Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet 


The  Gillette  Company 

Estate  of  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

The  Kresge  Foundation 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

NEC  Corporation 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu 

Estate  of  Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Schoenhof  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro 

The  Miriam  Shaw  Fund 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G  Sternberg 

Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

The  Helen  F  Whitaker  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
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Since  1869 

Your  only  authorized  dealer  for 


STEIN  WAY  6c  SONS 

Selected  exclusively  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


, .  Imagine  how  you  will  sound  on  a  Steinway. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


BOSTON 

162  Boylston  St. 

(617)  426-1900 


WORCESTER 
1  Goldstar  Blvd. 

(508)  755-2506 

www.  msteinert.  com 


NATICK 

1298D  Worcester  St. 

(508)  655-7373 
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BOSTON 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Keith  Lockhart  conducting 

Monday  evening,  August  26,  2002,  at  8:30 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Tanglewood 


2002  SEASON 


Keith  Lockhart,  Conductor 

John  Williams,  Laureate  Conductor 

Bruce  Hangen,  Principal  Pops  Guest  Conductor 


The  Sound  of  Music  Sing-Along 


Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 


THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

The  hills  are  alive  with  the  sound  of 

music, 
With  songs  they  have  sung  for  a  thousand 

years. 
The  hills  fill  my  heart  with  the  sound  of 

music. 
My  heart  wants  to  sing  every  song  it  hears. 
My  heart  wants  to  beat  like  the  wings  of  the 

birds  that  rise  from  the  lake  to  the  trees. 
My  heart  wants  to  sigh  like  a  chime  that 

flies  from  a  church  on  a  breeze; 
To  laugh  like  a  brook  when  it  trips  and 

falls  over  stones  on  its  way; 
To  sing  through  the  night  like  a  lark  who  is 

learning  to  pray. 
I  go  to  the  hills  when  my  heart  is  lonely. 
I  know  I  will  hear  what  I've  heard  before. 
My  heart  will  be  blessed  with  the  sound  of 

music  and  I'll  sing  once  more. 

SO  LONG,  FAREWELL 

So  long!  Farewell!  Auf  wiedersehen! 

Good  night! 
I  hate  to  go  and  leave  this  pretty  sight. 
So  long!  Farewell!  Auf  wiedersehen!  Adieu! 
Adieu!  Adieu!  To  yieu  and  yieu  and  yieu! 

DO-RE-MI 

Do,  a  deer,  a  female  deer; 

Re,  a  drop  of  golden  sun; 

Mi,  a  name  I  call  myself; 

Fa,  a  long,  long  way  to  run; 

Sol,  a  needle  pulling  thread; 

La,  a  note  to  follow  sol; 

Ti,  a  drink  with  jam  and  bread; 

That  will  bring  us  back  to  do. 

Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do. 

Do,  ti,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  do — sol,  do. 


EDELWEISS 

Edelweiss,  edelweiss, 

Every  morning  you  greet  me. 

Small  and  white, 

Clean  and  bright, 

You  look  happy  to  meet  me. 

Blossom  of  snow  may  you  bloom  and 

grow, 
Bloom  and  grow  forever. 
Edelweiss,  edelweiss, 
Bless  my  homeland  forever. 

MARIA 

How  do  you  solve  a  problem  like  Maria? 

How  do  you  catch  a  cloud  and  pin  it  down? 

How  do  you  find  a  word  that  means  Maria? 

A  flibbertigibbet! 

A  will  o'  the  wisp! 

A  clown! 

Many  a  thing  you  know  you'd  like  to 

tell  her. 
Many  a  thing  she  ought  to  understand. 
But  how  do  you  make  her  stay 
And  listen  to  all  you  say? 
How  do  you  keep  a  wave  upon  the  sand? 
Oh,  how  do  you  solve  a  problem  like 

Maria? 
How  do  you  hold  a  moonbeam  in  your 

hand? 

CLIMB  EV'RY  MOUNTAIN 

Climb  ev'ry  mountain,  search  high  and  low. 
Follow  ev'ry  byway,  ev'ry  path  you  know. 
Climb  ev'ry  mountain,  ford  ev'ry  stream. 
Follow  ev'ry  rainbow  'til  you  find  your 

dream. 
A  dream  that  will  need  all  the  love  you 

can  give 
Ev'ry  day  of  your  life  for  as  long  as  you  live. 
Climb  ev'ry  mountain,  ford  ev'ry  stream. 
Follow  ev'ry  rainbow  'til  you  find  your 

dream. 


All  songs  published  by  Williamson  Music  (ASCAP).  International  Copyright  Secured. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART,  Conductor 

John  Williams,  Laureate  Conductor 

BRUCE  HANGEN,  Principal  Pops  Guest  Conductor 

Monday  evening,  August  26,  2002,  at  8:30 


KEITH  LOCKHART  conducting 

A  RICHARD  RODGERS  CELEBRATION 

Main  Title  from  Oklahoma! 

It's  a  Grand  Night  for  Singing,  from  State  Fair 

LISA  VROMAN  and  RON  RAINES 

If  I  Loved  You,  from  Carousel 

MS.  VROMAN 

The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  in  the  World,  from  Jumbo 

MR.  RAINES 

March  of  the  Clowns,  from  Nursery  Ballet 

The  Surrey  with  the  Fringe  on  Top,  from  Oklahoma! 

People  Will  Say  We're  in  Love,  from  Oklahoma! 
MS.  VROMAN  and  MR.  RAINES 

A  Wonderful  Guy,  from  South  Pacific 
MS.  VROMAN 

Soliloquy,  from  Carousel 
MR.  RAINES 

Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue,  from  On  YourToes 

INTERMISSION 

Overture  to  Babes  in  Arms 

Thou  Swell,  from  A  Connecticut  Yankee 
MS.  VROMAN  and  MR.  RAINES 

I'll  Tell  the  Man  in  the  Street,  from  I  Married  an  Angel 
MS.  VROMAN 

Richard  Rodgers  Waltzes 

Guadalcanal  March,  from  Victory  at  Sea 

Some  Enchanted  Evening,  from  South  Pacific 
MR.  RAINES 

To  Keep  My  Love  Alive,  from  A  Connecticut  Yankee 
MS.  VROMAN 


arr.  Deutsch/Bennett 
Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 

Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 

Rodgers/Hart-Sebesky 

arr.  Bargy/Hollenbeck 

arr.  Williams/Nestico 

Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 

Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 

Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 

arr.  Spialek 

arr.  Spialek/Troob 
Rodgers/Hart- Walker 

Rodgers/Hart-Sebesky 

arr.  Anderson 

arr.  Bennett 

Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 

Rodgers/Hart-Walker 


Grant  Avenue,  from  Flower  Drum  Song 


arr.  Sebesky 


I  Have  Dreamed,  from  The  King  and  I 
MS.  VROMAN  and  MR.  RAINES 


Rodgers/Hammerstein-Sebesky 


The  Sound  of  Music  Sing- Along 

The  Sound  of  Music — So  Long,  Farewell — 

Do-Re-Mi — Edelweiss — Maria — Climb  Ev'ry  Mountain 


Rodgers/Hammerstein-Bennett 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  may  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor,  Sony  Classical,  and  Philips  Records. 

Steinway  and  Sons  Piano  Company 

Special  thanks  to  American  Airlines,  The  Four  Seasons  Hotel  Boston,  and  Dav  El/Fifth  Avenue 
Limousine. 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Chiles  Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


Artists 

In  February  1995  Keith  Lockhart  was  named  twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1885.  Now  in  his  eighth  season  as  Pops  con- 
ductor, Keith  Lockhart  has  conducted  more  than  500  concerts;  made  49  television 
shows;  appeared  twice  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall;  and  led 
seventeen  national  tours  and  three  overseas  tours  with  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade 
Orchestra.  Under  Mr.  Lockhart's  direction,  the  orchestra  has  broadened  its  touring 
activities,  performing  to  enthusiastic  audiences  in  concert  halls  and  sports  arenas 
across  the  country.  In  February  2002,  he  led  the  Boston  Pops  in  the  pregame  show  of 
Super  Bowl  XXXVI  at  the  Louisiana  Superdome  in  New  Orleans,  marking  the  first 
time  an  orchestra  was  featured  in  performance  during  a  Super  Bowl.  Since  1996 
Keith  Lockhart  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  recorded  exclusively  with  RCA 
Victor.  Mr.  Lockhart's  first  six  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  RCA  Vic- 
tor— Runnin'  Wild:  The  Boston  Pops  Play  Glenn  Miller,  American  Visions,  The 
Celtic  Album  (Grammy-nominated),  Holiday  Pops,  A  Splash  of  Pops,  and  The  Latin 
Album  (Latin  Grammy-nominated) — all  received  critical  and  popular  acclaim.  A 
compilation  album  entitled  Encore!,  featuring  tracks  from  previous  recordings,  was 
released  in  March  2000.  The  orchestra's  latest  recording,  My  Favorite  Things— A 
Richard  Rodgers  Celebration,  celebrates  the  centennial  of  that  great  American  com- 
poser's birth  and  was  released  in  April  2002. 

Born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  in  November  1959,  Keith  Lockhart  holds 
degrees  from  Furman  University  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  and  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Lockhart  came  to  the  Boston  Pops  from  Cincinnati,  where  he 
served  as  associate  conductor  of  both  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  Cincinnati  Pops 
orchestras.  Since  1998,  Mr.  Lockhart  has  also  been  music  director  of  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony. In  February  2002,  he  led  the  Utah  Symphony  as  part  of  the  Opening  Exer- 
cises of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Olympic  Games.  As  a  guest  artist,  Mr.  Lockhart  has  con- 
ducted the  major  symphony  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Singapore,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver.  This  summer 
he  returns  to  Minnesota  and  San  Francisco  for  two  programs  each.  Other  notable 
engagements  include  his  first  major  opera  production,  Douglas  Moore's  The  Ballad 
of  Baby  Doe,  with  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Opera  and  recent  debuts  with  the  New 
York  Chamber  Symphony,  the  Houston  Symphony,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic. He  holds  honorary  doctorates  from  the  Boston  Conservatory,  Northeastern 
University,  and  his  alma  mater,  Furman  University. 


Currently  starring  on  Broadway  as  Christine  in  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera,  Lisa  Vroman 
sings  the  role  of  Laurey  in  Oklahoma!,  filmed  in  concert  for  the  BBC  Proms  Festival  at 
London's  Royal  Albert  Hall  this  summer.  Ms.  Vroman  starred  on  PBS  as  Johanna  in 
Sweeney  Todd  in  Concert  (now  available  on  DVD/VHS).  She  was  also  seen  on  PBS  as 
Christine  in  Hey,  Mr.  Producer!,  the  London  Royal  Gala  Benefit  honoring  Sir  Cameron 
Mackintosh.  Lisa  Vroman  garnered  theater  critics'  awards  as  Christine  in  Sir  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber's  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera  in  a  record-setting  run  in  San  Francisco.  Her 
Broadway  debut  was  in  Aspects  of  Love,  and  she  was  the  first  to  play  both  Famine  and 
Cosette  in  Les  Miserables.  Lisa  appeared  as  Lucy  Brown  in  The  Threepenny  Opera  at  the 
American  Conservatory  Theatre  (ACT),  and  starred  as  Laurie  Moss  in  Aaron  Copland's 
The  Tender  Land  at  the  Cabrillo  Music  Festival.  She  has  also  performed  with  the  Greater 
Miami  Opera,  Lake  George  Opera,  and  Pittsburgh  Opera,  and  has  starred  regionally  as 
Eliza  in  My  Fair  Lady,  Maria  in  West  Side  Story,  Guenevere  in  Camelot,  and  Carrie  in 
Carousel,  as  well  as  Christine  in  Yeston's  Phantom.  Lisa  has  had  numerous  guest  appear- 
ances with  many  North  American  orchestras,  including  several  engagements  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  in  repertoire  ranging  from  Broadway  to  Stravinsky.  She  has 
appeared  in  concert  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (on  the  piano  as  well  as  the  podium), 
composer  Stephen  Schwartz,  organist  David  Higgs,  and  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet.  In 
2000  she  performed  with  Keith  Lockhart  and  the  Boston  Pops  at  Symphony  Hall  and  on 
tour.  She  can  be  heard  with  the  San  Francisco  Ballet  Orchestra  on  a  new  Debussy  record- 
ing (Arabesque),  and  on  Christmas  Center  Stage,  a  benefit  recording  for  pediatric  AIDS  in 
the  Bay  Area.  Upcoming  engagements  include  concerts  with  the  Utah,  San  Diego,  Dallas, 
and  Jacksonville  symphonies.  Lisa  Vroman  has  sung  for  Great  Britain's  Queen  Elizabeth, 
former  President  Clinton,  and  former  Vice  President  Gore.  Her  first  solo  compact  disc, 
Broadway  Classic,  is  available  at  Amazon.com,  CDNow.com,  and  Tower  Records. 


Ron  Raines,  currently  starring  on  CBS's  popular  daytime  series  Guiding  Light,  has  been 
nominated  three  times  since  1994  for  the  Soap  Opera  Digest  Award  as  "Outstanding 
Villain"  for  his  portrayal  of  Alan  Spaulding.  Well  known  to  theater  audiences  in  New 
York  and  around  the  country,  Mr.  Raines  recently  starred  on  Broadway,  for  a  limited 
engagement,  as  Billy  Flynn  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Raines  has  also  starred  as  Gaylord  Ravenal 
in  the  1983  Broadway  revival  of  Jerome  Kern's  Showboat,  as  well  as  in  Teddy  and 
Alice,  Olympus  on  My  Mind,  New  York  City  Opera's  The  Merry  Widow,  The  Duchess 
of  Gerolstein,  One  Touch  of  Venus  (with  Susan  Lucci  at  Town  Hall),  A  Little  Night 
Music,  Oh  Lady!  Lady!,  and  Carnegie  Hall's  Tribute  to  Lerner  and  Loewe.  In  addition, 
he  has  played  leading  roles  in  virtually  every  major  American  musical  and  operetta, 
including  South  Pacific,  Annie,  Kismet,  Sayonara,  Kiss  Me,  Kate,  The  King  and  I, 
Naughty  Marietta,  Brigadoon,  Rose  Marie,  Oklahoma!,  Carousel,  Side  by  Side  by 
Sondheim,  Follies,  and  Man  of  La  Mancha  at  regional  theaters  and  opera  companies. 
As  a  concert  performer,  Ron  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  many  symphony  orchestras 
across  the  United  States.  Internationally  he  has  appeared  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  Jerusalem  Symphony,  and  the  BBC  Concert  Orchestra.  An  accomplished  solo  artist, 
he  recently  recorded  his  debut  solo  album,  Ron  Raines:  Broadway  Passion,  which  can 
be  found  at  Borders  bookstores  and  online  at  Borders.com.  He  can  also  be  heard  on 
recordings  of  Leading  Men  Don't  Dance  and  a  collection  of  musicals  including  Guys 
and  Dolls,  The  Pajama  Game,  Man  of  La  Mancha,  110  in  the  Shade,  Annie,  and  Won- 
derful Town  and  the  upcoming  One  Touch  of  Venus.  Mr.  Raines  has  been  seen  in  three 
of  PBS's  Great  Performances:  Gershwin  at  100  (from  Carnegie  Hall),  The  Rodgers  and 
Hart  Story:  Thou  Swell,  Thou  Witty,  and  My  Favorite  Broadway:  The  Love  Songs. 
Ron  Raines  made  his  Boston  Pops  debut  in  June  2000  under  John  Williams's  direction. 
In  May  2002,  he  appeared  with  Keith  Lockhart  and  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  salute  to  the 
music  of  Richard  Rodgers,  which  was  telecast  this  summer  on  PBS's  Evening  at  Pops. 
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